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PBEFAGE. 


The  object  I  proposed  in  writing  this  book  was  not  to  compose  a 
lustory  of  Lancashire,  nor  to  confine  my  narratiye  to  the  detail  of  its 
Puritanism  and  Nonconformity ;  but  to  notice  so  much  of  its  history 
as  might  elucidate  the  Pnritanism  and  Nonconformity,  and  as  con- 
nected with  them  the  religions  life,  of  that  great  connty.  More  diB- 
tinctly  than  any  other  English  connty,  Lancashire  has  a  religions 
history  of  its  own.  Its  Pnritanism  has  been  remarkable  for  many 
peculiarities :  its  Nonconformity  has  been,  in  many  respects,  nnlike 
the  Nonconformity  of  the  other  parts  of  England.  It  has  had,  more 
than  any  other  connty,  on  the  one  hand,  a  strong  and  determined 
Popish  party,  and  on  the  other,  a  powerfol  and  zealons  Pnritan  party. 
Under  ilie  goyemment  of  Eli2sabeth,  Pnritanism  was  enconraged  in  it, 
while  it  was  persecuted  in  other  counties.  In  the  reign  of  James  it 
had  its  own  'Book  of  Sports,'  enforced  nowhere  else,  and  in  the  time 
of  his  son  its  own  religious  war  distinct  from,  although  simultaneous 
with,  the  great  religious  war  of  the  country.  It  had  a  Presbyterian 
Church  legally  established  within  its  boundaries,  and  a  Oongr^gation- 
alism  unlike  the  Independency  of  the  eastern  and  southern  counties. 

As  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Lancashire  has  so  much  that  is 
peculiar  and  distinctiye,  it  seemed  to  me  to  deserye,  especially  from 
Fjrotestant  Dissenters,  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. ; 
I  haye,  therefore,  at  the  request  of  seyeral  Lancashire  friends,  made , 
an  attempt  to  describe  the  religious  life  of  their  coxmty  to  such 
extent  and  within  such  limits  as  they  haye  desired.    To  myself  the . 
sabject  is  of  great  interest,  although  I  may  not  haye  succeeded  in 
making  it  interesting  to  others. 

I  haye  gratefiilly  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment of  many  friends,  but  especially  of  Joseph  Thompson,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  many  yaluable 
hooks,  and  for  seryices  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  too  generously 
rendered  to  be  forgotten.  With  him  haye  been  associated  Sir  James 
Watts,  of  Manchester,  and  Samuel  Bigby,  Esq.,  of  Warrington,  who 
haye  acted  as  a  Committee  in  promoting  the  publication  of  the  book. 
My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq., 


tL  pbbfacb. 

fop  many  valuable  oommnziioations^  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
norratiTe,  and  to  Thomas  Stamford  Baffles,  Esq.,  for  the  opportunity 
of  consnlting  his  Other's  MSS.  I  have  farther  to  say  that  I  am 
greatly  indebted  U>  the  Bev.  William  Farrer,  LL.B.,  for  assisting 
me  in  correcting  the  sheets  as  they  passed  thiongh  the  press,  and  for 
nndertaking  the  labour  of  preparing  the  index. 

I  mnst  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  kindness  of 
several  Lancashire  and  other  Mends,  who,  in  an  unexpected  emer- 
gency, have  imposed  on  me  an  obligation  which,  although  they  have 
no  desire  to  remember  it,  I  can  never  forget.  I  would  gladly 
mention  their  names,  were  I  not  restrained  by  the  advice  of  one 
generous  Mend  who  took  upon  himself  the  trouble  of  conmiunicating 
with  others,  and  who  well  knows  their  wishes.  A  reference  to  the 
lamentable  bereavement  which  he  has  recently  suffered  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  his  eldest  son,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  affords 
me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  sympathy  as  well  as  gratitude, 
while  it  renders  any  more  explicit  notice  quite  unnecessary. 

BOBEBT  HaLLBT. 
Kbw  Collbgb,  Lokdon  :  Jifarth  80,  1869. 


PBEFAOB  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Ih  preparing  a  Second  Edition  I  have  made  some  corrections  and 
additions,  which  appear  to  me  to  improve  the  accuracy  or  complete- 
ness of  the  narrative.  Ab  the  book  has  been  &vourably  noticed  by 
several  reviewers  who  are  not  connected  either  with  Nonconformity 
or  with  Lancashire,  it  has  obtedned  a  wider  circulation  than  I  had 
any  reason  to  expect.  On  this  account  I  have,  although  reluctantly, 
omitted  several  allusions  to  personal  Mends  and  to  incidents  of 
recent  occurrence  which,  however  agreeable  to  persons  intimately 
oomiected  with  the  County,  excite  no  interest  in  the  minds  of  general 
readers.  I  have  also,  as  I  think,  improved  the  narrative  by  dividing 
it  into  shorter  chapters, 

I  have  to  express  my  gratefcd  acknowledgments  to  James  Groston, 
Esq.,  of  Cheetham  Hill,  for  valuable  communications  of  which  I  have 
gladly  availed  myself  in  several  instances. 

Kiw  CoLLiOB,  Lo2n)ON :  August  3,  1872. 
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CHAPTEE    I. 

INTEODUOTORY. 

Although  of  English  counties  Lancashire  at  the  present  time  is 
in  population  the  first,  in  wealth  nearly  the  first,  and  in  dignity 
as  a  royal  palatinate  equalled  only  by  Cneshire,  it  did  not  become  a 
comity  nntil  long  after  almost  all  the  others  were  regularly  constituted 
and  generally  acknowledged.  The  name  Lancasterscire,  variously 
spelt,  Tvas  indeed  in  use  among  the  Saxons  to  designate  some  con- 
siderable extent  of  field  and  forest,  warren  and  pasture,  situate  around 
the  old  castle  of  the  Lune;  just  as  the  names  Blackbumshire  and 
Salfordshire  were  used  to  denote  respectively  the  hundreds  of  Black- 
bum  and  Salford.  In  the  north  of  England  not  only  hundreds,  but 
even  large  parishes,  were  sometimes  called  '  shires' — as  'priestshires* 
OP  *  shriftshires' — ^in  which  the  people  confessed  to  the  same  priest,  or 
paid  tithes  to  the  same  parson.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
the  country  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  consisting  for  the 
greater  part  of  moss,  moorland,  forest,  and  sandhills,  belonged  to 
Cestrescire,  and  that  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Lune  to  Eurickscire 
or  Yorkshire.  In  Doomsday  Book,  Cestrescire  includes  the  hundreds 
of  Derbie,  Neweton,  Walintune,  Blachebume,  Salford,  and  Leyland. 
These  six  hundreds,  severed  from  Cheshire,  and  formed  since  their 
several?  ce  into  four  by  the  annexation  of  Newton  and  Warrington  to 
West  Derby,  constitute,  with  the  hundreds  of  Amoundemess  and 
Lonsdale,  severed  from  Yorkshire,  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 
The  part  of  Lonsdale  which  lies  north  of  Morecambe  Bay  has  been 
at  times,  both  before  and  since  the  Conquest,  accounted  part  of 
Westmoreland. 

On  Roger  of  Poictiers,  the  leader  of  the  Norman  vanguard  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  the  Conqueror  conferred  'the  lordship  of  the 
honour  of  Lancaster,'  and  granted  to  him  the  greater  part  of  Lons- 
dale and  Ampundemess,  together  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
manors  lying  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey.  Having  erected 
his  castle  on  a  green  hill  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lune,  around 
which  the  town  of  Lancaster  grew  and  flourished,  he  ruled  in  feudal 
state  a  district  of  territory  nearly  conterminous  with  the  present 
Lancashire.     Under  his  rule  the  subordinate  barons  of  '  the  honour' 
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castellated  their  mansions  near  the  fords  and  passes  of  the  boundaries 
of  his  extensive  domain,  and  in  one  or  two  important  positions  of  its 
central  part.  Of  his  castles,  one  erected  on  *the  Liverpoole,'  an 
obscure  creek  of  the  Mersey,  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  *  his 
trusty  friend,  Vivian  Molineux,'  from  whom  the  present  Earl  of 
Sefton  derives  his  name  and  lieraldry,  if  not  his  lineage.*  To 
strengthen  and  support  him  against  the  incursions  of  the  Britons 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey,  Godfrey,  the  vice- comes  of 
Roger,  was  established  at  West  Derby.  On  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mersey  baronial  houses  were  fortified,  one  on  a  projection  opposite 
Runcorn,  another  at  Warrington  to. guard  the  Latchford,  and  a  third 
at  Manchester,  the  Roman  Mancunium,  to  watch  the  Stretford  as 
well  as  the  fords  of  the  Irwell.  A  castle  at  Newton  gave  succour 
and  strength  to  that  of  Warrington.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the 
mountain  passes  were  guarded  by  the  castle  of  Clitheroe,  where  a 
Norman  baron  De  Lacy,  *  lord  of  the  honour  of  Cliderow,*  was  second 
in  the  county  only  to  the  lord  of  the  honour  of  Lancaster.  On  the 
north  march  the  castle  of  Thurland  kept  watch  and  ward  against  the 
wild  Scots  and  wilder  borderers.  The  entrance  of  the  Ribble  was 
protected  by  the  castle  of  Penwortham.  These  castles,  with  some 
smaller  forts,  constituted  for  some  time  after  the  Conquest  the 
strength  and  defence  of  the  country  now  called  Lancashire.f 

By  abetting  the  claim  of  Duke  Robert,  the  Conqueror's  eldest 
son,  Roger  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates  and  honours,  which 
remained  with  the  crown  until  King  Stephen  created  his  son  William 
lord  of  the  honour  of  Lancaster.  He  was  succeeded  by  John,  after- 
wards king  of  England,  and  he  again  by  his  grandson  Edmund 
Grouchback,  first  Earl  of  Lancaster.  His  son  Thomas,  by  marriage 
with  the  sole  heiress  of  the  great  house  of  Lacy,  became  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful  barons  of  England.  The  story  of  his 
beading  the  barons  in  their  opposition  to  the  Spencers,  of  his  leading 
an  army  against  Edward  II.,  of  his  defeat  at  Boroughbridge,  disgrace 
at  York,  and  execution  at  Pontefract,  of  the  veneration  in  which  be 
was  held  by  the  people  of  Lancashire,  who  believed  that  miracles 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  of  the  attempts  which  were  made  to 
induce  the  pope  to  canonize  *the  good  earl,'  however  tempting  as 
Lancashire  story,  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  us  from  our  proper 
course.  It  may  be  more  to  our  purpose  to  observe,  in  connection 
with  the  earl,  two  names  which  will  often  occur  in  the  progress  of  our 
enquiry,  as  representing  two  of  the  most  prominent  Puritan  families 
of  Lancashire.  Having  been  hereditary  high  sheriff  of  the  county 
when  summoned  to  attend  the  king  on  his  invasion  of  Scotland,  the 
earl  appointed  Richard  de  Hoghton  to  act  as  his  deputy  during  the 
time  of  his  absence.     The  knight  whom  he  chiefly  trusted  in  his 

*  Of  the&milies  of  the  Norman  barons  settled  in  Lancashire,  that  of  Molinenz, 
originally  dee  Molines,  '  of  the  town  of  mills/  is  the  ooly  one  whioh  yet  retains 
its  ancient  name,  honours,  and  estates.  The  "  oross  moh'ne  "  is  still  preserved  in 
the  family  arms. 

t  A  g^ood  acoonnt  of  the  Norman  barons  and  their  mansions  may  be  found  in 
Gregson's  Fragmenta. 
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unfortunate  expedition  into  Yorksliire  was  Sir  Robert  de  Holland. 
With  some  of  the  descendants  of  Richard  and  Robert,  the  Hoghtons 
and  the  Hollands,  we  shall  hereafter  become  intimately  acqnainted, 
as  they  were  among  the  most  distingaished  supporters  of  Lancashire 
nonconformitj. 

On  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of  Earl  Thomas^  his  hononrs  and 
estates  were  clainied  by  his  brother  Henry,  from  whom  they  descended 
to  his  son  Henry,  created  the  first  Duke  of  Lancaster.  As  an  especial 
testimony  of  royal  favour,  '  with  the  consent  of  all  the  prelates  and 
peers  sitting  in  parliament,'  his  duchy  was  made  palatinate,  and 
endowed  with  honours  and  privileges  equal  to  those  of  the  palatinate 
earldom  of  Chester.  The  duke  is  said  to  have  been  as  distinguished 
for  his  piety  as  be  was  for  his  heroism;  although  his  pious  deeds,  so 
&r  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  consisted  chiefiy  of  benefactions 
to  monasteries,*  for  which  the  monks  of  Whalley  had  especial 
reason  to  venerate  his  memory  while  they  most  devoutly  prayed  for 
his  soul.  One  of  his  beqnests  may  illustrate  the  religion  of  his 
times.  He  left  upwards  of  two  handred  and  eighty  acres  of  land 
in  the  to^vnships  of  Penhulton  and  Clideroe  for  the  support  of  two 
recluse  women,  *in  a  certain  place  within  the  churchyard  of  Whalley, 
and  their  successors,  being  recluses,  there  to  pray  for  his  soul  for 
ever.'  If  the  value  of  their  prayers  is  to  be  estimated  in  proportion 
to  the  virtue  of  the  '  recluses,'  it  is  to  be  feared  the  soul  of  *  the  good 
duke'  gained  little  benefit  from  their  perpetual  devotions.  Sad 
disclosures  were  made  in  subsequent  times  of  their  immorality. 
Eventually  their  hermitage  near  the  abbey  ^as  confiiscated  by 
Henry  VI.,  because  *  divers  of  the  wymen  .  .  servents  .  .  have 
byn  misgovemyd  and  gotten  with  chyld,  withyn  the  seyd  plase 
halowyd,  to  the  grete  displesfiaunce  of  hurt  and  disclander  of  the 

abbey  e.'t 

Henry  Plantagenet  left  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  younger. 

Lady  Blanche,  was  married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  On  the  death  of  her  elder  sister  without  issue,  she 
became  entitled  to  all  the  honours  and  estates  of  her  father.  Her 
husband,  created  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  declared  to  be  through  her 
entitled  to  '  all  the  honours,  liberties,  and  regalities'  of  the  palatinate. 
On  the  accession  of  his  son,  Henry  of  Bolmgbroke,  to  the  throne, 
the  hononrs  and  estates  of  the  palatinate  became  inseparably  annexed 
to  the  crown. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  county,  as  it  was  when  it  became  palatinate 
ID  the  reign  of  Edward  UL,  may  help  us  to  understand  its  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  history. 

Around  the  baronial  castles  and  halls  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  the 
older  towns  of  the  county  were  steadily  growing  and  becoming  places 
of  considerable  strength  and  importance.  As  Lancaster  was  the 
residence  of  the  palatme  court,  and  its  castle  had  the  regalities  of  a 

*  There  is  one  remarkable  exception.  Offered  the  choice  of  many  preciona 
things  by  the  French  king,  he  selected  a  thorn  of  the  Savionr's  crown,  esteeming 
it  greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  France. 

t  Whitaker's  History  of  WhaXl&y,  p.  77. 
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palace,  and  might  with  proprietj  have  assumed  the  name,  it  was 
readily  acknowledged,  in  all  places  except '  proud  Preston,'  to  be  the 
capitflJ  of  the  count j.  John  of  Gaunt  having  made  great  additions 
to  his  ancient  castle,  its  stately  towers  allured  the  husbandmen  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  build  their  houses  around  its  walls,  that  they  might 
find  within  its  ample  courts  protection  for  their  movables  from  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  lawless  Scotch  and  borderers.  Forming 
onr  estimate  from  grants  which  were  made  about  that  time,  of  lands, 
meadows,  and  pastures,  we  conclude  that  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
fertile  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Lane  had  been  brought  under  good 
husbandry.  The  church,  which  in  the  Saxon  times  had  been  built 
in  what  was  called  old  Lancaster,  was  under  the  Normans  richly 
endowed  with  the  tithe  of  the  fishing,  the  tithe  of  poultry,  calves, 
lambs,  goats,  swine,  cheese,  and  butter,  all  which,  by  the  deeds  of' 
the  endowment,  were  vested  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Lees  in 
Normandy.  When  these  tithes  with  the  advowson  were  afterwards 
conveyed  to  the  Abbess  of  Sion,  there  were  added  in  consequence  of 
the  advance  of  cultivation  the  tithes  of  flax,  hemp,  pigeons,  apples, 
hay,  and  the  tithe  of  the  mills  of  the  parish.  Some  fishermen  placed 
their  huts  by  the  river  under  the  shelter  of  the  castle  hill.  Of  the 
little  shipping  which  then  belonged  to  the  county  the  burgesses  of 
Lancaster  owned  the  larger  share.  A  Benedictine  priory  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  town  obtained  by  royal  charter  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  having  the  courts  of  assize  for  the  trial  of  both 
the  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  the  county.  In  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets  it  was  the  most  important  and  honourable,  though  not 
the  most  populous  or  wealthy,  of  the  towns  of  Lancashire. 

But  Ulitheroe  and  Preston  were  in  some  respects  the  rivals  of 
Lancaster.  The  former  flourished  under  the  protection  of  its  castle, 
which,  conveyed  to  the  Plantagenets  by  a  marriage  with  the  sole 
heiress  of  the  great  family  of  De  Lacy,  was,  of  the  baronial  residences 
of  the  county,  second  in  strength  and  honour  only  to  the  castle  of 
John  of  Gaunt.  For  a  short  time,  through  the  influence  of  its  powerful 
lord,  the  town  obtained  the  privilege  of  holding  the  county  sessions 
within  its  boundaries,  in  contravention  of  the  charter  previously 
granted  to  Lancaster.  Situate  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  two  rich  monasteries,  whose  tenants  cultivated 
a  wide  tract  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  it  became  the  home  and 
market  of  a  considerable  agricultural  population.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  town  was  the  manorial  residence  of  the  Clyderows,  a 
family  which  supplied  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  several  of  the 
earliest  parliaments.  Distinguished  in  arms  as  were  Adam,  Hugh, 
and  Gilbert  de  Clyderow,  they  were  often  disposed  to  assert  their 
independence  of  their  great  and  haughty  neighbours,  the  Planta- 
genets, under  the  shadow  of  whose  castle  they  were  determined  to  be 
neither  obscured  nor  plundered.  Their  ancient  inheritance  was  con- 
veyed by  an  heiress  to  the  knightly  family  of  the  Badcliffes,  to 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer,  as  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  county. 

Preston^  occupying  a  position  which  commanded  the  navigation. 
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the  fisheries,  and  the  lower  fords  of  the  Bibble,  became  after  the 
creation  of  the  palatinate  a  town  of  considerable  importance  and 
magnitude.  The  old  castle  of  Penwortham,  situate  nearer  the  estnary 
of  the  Bibble,  a  baronial  residence  in  earlier  times  of  the  great  Earls 
of  Chester,  had,  on  the  merging  of  their  lands  in  the  vast  estates  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  lost  its  ancient  grandeur,  strength,  and 
importance.  No  longer  able  to  protect  the  village  which  had  grown 
under  its  shelter,  it  was  forsaken  by  the  neighbouring  fishermen  and 
craftsmen,  who  prefeiTed  to  settle  in  the  flourishing  town  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  Benedictine  priory  of  Penwortham, 
although,  only  a  timber  building  of  moderate  dimensions,  survived 
its  protector  the  stone  castle  until  the  dissolution  of  the  religions 
houses.  But  the  rival  town,  the  town  of  priests  as  its  name  denotes, 
was  the  &vourite  residence  of  ecclesiastics.  A  borough  by  prescrip- 
tion, Preston  boasts  of  the  antiquity  of  its  charters,  the  honours  of  its 
guilds,  and,  though  never  the  assize  town,  its  ancient  privilege  of 
gibbet  and  gaol,  tumbrel  and  pillory. 

In  honour  and  dignity  Preston  proudly  claimed  equality  with 
Lancaster,  and  supported  its  claim  by  the  greater  magnificence  and 
splendonr  with  which  it  was  accustomed  to  entertain  distinguished 
visitors.  Although  Lancaster  was  the  capital  of  the  county,  Preston, 
as  its  people  never  forgot,  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  and  all  the 
business  of  the  duchy,  at  one  time  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
county,  was  transacted  in  the  palatine  courts  of  Preston. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Manchester  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  wealthy  and  populous  town  of  Lancashire.  It  seems  to  have 
previously  consisted  of  two  towns,  the  one,  Aldport  or  the  old  port 
on  the  Irwell,  near  the  campfield,  or  site  of  the  chief  fortress  of  the 
Boman  Mancunium,  and  the  other  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the 
IrweU  and  the  Irk.  From  the  Conquest  there  had  been  two  churches, 
the  one  near  Aldport  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  the  other  near  the 
new  town  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  In  no  other  place  in  Lancashire, 
as  hr  as  I  know,  were  there,  at  that  early  time,  two  churches  so  near 
each  other  as  these  Manchester  churches.  Rude  buildings  of  timber, 
they  were  richly  endowed  by  the  Gresleys  and  the  De  la  Warres,  the 
ancient  lords  of  Manchester.  Ample  funds  were  provided,  not  only 
for  the  support  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but  also  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  considerable  service  of  chaplains  and  chantry  priests.  Next  to 
the  great  monasteries,  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  the  county  was  that  of  Manchester,  whose  rector,  usually  called 
the  dean,  was  the  first  of  the  secular  clergy  resident  in  Lancashire. 
When  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  resided  as  far  away  as  Lichfield  or 
Coventry,  the  dean  must  have  been  a  very  important  personage. 

A  stone  bridge,  probably  the  first  erected  in  the  county,  crossed 
the  Irwell  and  connected  the  town  with  Salford,  which  had  obtained 
the  charter  of  a  free  borough.  There  were  therefore  at  that  time 
two  boroughs  in  close  proximity,  separated  only  by  the  Irwell, 
although  neither  of  them  had  a  mayor  or  corporation.  On  the  bridge 
a  chapel  or  oratory  had  been  erected  by  Thomas  del  Booth,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Manchester  the  chantry  or  field-kirk  of  Didsbury 
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had  been  bnilt,  endowed  with  land  for  the  bnrial  of  the  dead,  and 
consecrated  for  the  observance  of  such  religions  rites  as  might  be 
required  by  the  residents  of  that  ancient  chapel  ry. 

On  the  Irk  was  the  lord's  mill,  to  which  the  burgesses  and 
tenants  were  obliged  to  carry  their  com  to  be  ground,  and  near  it 
was  the  lord's  oven,  in  which  their  bread  was  to  be  baked.  There 
was  also  a  fulling-mill  on  the  Irk,  a  flour-mill  on  the  Grorton  brook 
without  the  borough,  and  some  other  water-mills,  as  well  as  a  wind- 
mill, in  the  parish.  The  fisheries  of  the  streams,  the  property  of  the 
lord,  wei-e  valued  at  an  annual  rental  of  two  shillings  for  the  Irwell, 
and  of  twelve  pence  for  the  Irk  and  the  Medlock. 

The  industry  and  wealth  of  the  town  were  greatly  promoted  in 
the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Edward  by  the  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  a  number  of  Flemish  emigrants,  fullers,  dyera,  and 
other  craftsmen,  who  settled  in  Manchester  and  communicated  the 
knowledge  of  their  craft  and  mystery  to  the  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.*  The  woollen  trade  thus  established  in  Manchester 
crept  up  the  streams  northwards  through  Rossendale,  Rochdale,  and 
other  dales  of  that  inclement  hill  country.  Since  the  Conquest 
parochial  churches  had  been  erected  in  Ash  ton  and  Rochdale,  the 
former  having  been  separated  from  the  parish  of  Manchester,  and  the 
latter  from  the  great  parish  of  Whalley.  Tn  the  reign  of  Edward, 
Oldham  was  formed  into  a  chapelry  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Prest- 
wich,  which  from  that  time  acquired  the  name  of  Prestwich-cum- 
Oldham.  These  ecclesiastical  changes  intimate  the  increase  of  the 
population  and  wealth  of  that  neighbourhood,  which  soon  aflerwards 
became  so  remarkable  as  to  induce  the  papal  nuncio,  in  1465,  to 
establish  in  Manchester  a  sale  of  indulgences,  as  profitable  to  the 
purchaser  (and  perhaps  also  to  the  seller)  as  if  he  had  made  the 
wearisome  and  expensive  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  procure  those 
spiritual  privileges. 

But  the  growth  of  Manchester  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and 
begiiming  of  the  fifteenth  century  more  distinctly  appears  in  the 
proposals  which  were  made  and  accomplished,  to  found  and  endow  a 

*  Fuller  gives  a  carioas  accoant  of  the  manner  in  which  King  Edward  allured, 
these  craftsmen  into  England.  *  Emissaries  were  employed  by  onr  king,  who- 
wrought  themselves  into  familiarity  with  such  Dutchmen  as  were  masters  of  their 
trade  but  not  of  themselves,  being  either  journeymen  or  apprentices.  Theso 
emissaries  bemoaned  the  slavery  of  these  poor  servants  whom  their  masters  used 
rather  like  heathen  than  Christians,  yea,  rather  like  horses  than  men.  Early  up- 
and  late  in  bed,  and  all  day  hard  work  and  harder  fare  (a  few  herrings  and  mouldy 
cheese),  and  all  to  enrich  the  churls,  their  masters,  without  any  profit  to  them- 
selves. But  O  !  how  happy  would  they  bo  if  they  would  come  over  to  England) 
bringing  their  mystery  which  would  provide  their  welcome  in  all  places  !  How 
they  would  feed  upon  fat  beef  and  mutton,  till  nothing  but  their  fullness  should 
stint  their  stomachs !  Their  beds  should  be  good  and  their  bedfellows  better, 
seeing  the  richest  yeomen  in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry  their  daughters 
to  them.  Such  are  the  English  beauties  that  the  most  envious  foreigners  could 
but  commend  them/  How  far  the  Dutchmen  were  moved  by  such  eloquence  I 
cannot  tell,  but  a  great  many  of  them,  whether  allured  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Lancashire  witches  or  not,  settled  in  Manchester  and  planted  the  sapling  of  that 
industry  which  now  overshadows  and  enriches  its  neighbourhood. 
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collegiate  church  with  ample  provision  and  support  for  its  warden 
and  fellows.  Thomas,  Lord  de  la  Warre,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
convened  the  parishioners  *  hj  the  sonnd  of  the  bell.'  Among  the 
attendants  were  the  ancestors  of  manj  of  the  historic  families  of 
Manchester,  as  Sir  John  le  Byron,  Sir  John  de  Radcliflfe,  Edmnnd 
de  TraflTord,  John  de  Booth,  Tharstan  de  Holland,  Robert  de  Hyde, 
James  de  Strangeways,  Otho  de  Redditch,  John  de  Barlow,  Ralph  de 
Prestwich,  John  de  Hulton,  James  de  Hulme,  William  de  Birches, 
Geoffrey  de  Hopwood,  and  others.  The  descendants  of  these  men, 
whose  names  continued  for  two  or  three  centuries  to  grace  the  history 
of  Manchester,  will  hereafter  appear  acting  their  several  parts  in  the 
narrative,  no  longer  in  concert  for  a  good  object,  but  sadly  divided, 
the  Traffords  and  Barlows  as  Catholics,  the  Byrons  and  Halmes  as 
Churchmen,  the  Hollands,  Hydes,  Booths,  Birches,  and  Hultons,  as 
Puritans. 

At  the  meeting  De  la  Warre  spoke  of  the  increasing  magnitude 
and  population  of  the  town,  of  the  deficiency  of  its  religious  instruc- 
tdoD,  of  the  decay  of  its  old  churches,  and  of  the  non-residence  of  its 
rectors.  He  proposed  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  town  and  good  of 
its  people,  a  colle^fiate  establishment,  consisting  of  a  warden  and  his 
fellows,  should  be  founded  and  endowed  with  the  estates  of  the 
existing  rectories.  If  the  parishioners  approved  and  a  charter  could 
be  obtained,  he  engaged  at  his  own  expense  to  erect  the  costly  build- 
ings that  would  be  required,  and  to  secure  such  additional  endow- 
ments as  would  liberally  sustain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  new 
establishment.  On  the  obtaining  of  the  charter  and  cons(*quent 
founding  of  the  college,  Manchester  became  in  its  ecclesiastical,  as  it 
had  previously  been  in  its  industrial,  character  the  most  important 
town  in  Lancashire. 

Warrington  and  Newton  were  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  consider- 
able towns,  protected  by  the  fortified  residences  of  their  respective 
barons.  The  church  of  Warrington  was  the  principal  church  in  the 
enlarged  hundred  of  West  Derby,  which  quoad  sacra  was  often  called 
the  deanery  of  Warrington. 

Wigan,  though  not  mentioned  in  Doomsday,  had  become  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  most  populous  town  in  West  Derby.  When  in 
that  reign  writs  were  directed  to  the  mayors  of  the  most  wealthy 
towns  of  England,  requiring  contributions  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Scottish  war,  the  towns  of  Lancashire  selected  as  the  most  able  to 
contribute  were  Lancaster,  Preston,  and  Wigan.  *  The  parson  of 
Wigan,'  as  in  old  time  he  was  always  called,  was  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  held  his  Monday 
market  and  Easter  court-leet  in  rivalry  of  the  mayor's  Friday  market 
and  Michaelmas  oourt-leet.  A  great  m^  this  glorious  old  *  parson ' 
must  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  in  his  house  in 
London  *  he  feasted  two  kings  and  two  queens  with  their  attendants, 
seven  hundred  messes  of  meat  scarce  serving  for  the  first  dinner.' 
In  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  Wigan  was  constituted  a 
parliamentary  borough,  and  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  the  privilege,  or 
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submitted  to  the  burden,  of  sending  two  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment.* 

Liyerpool  was  becoming  at  that  time  a  place  of  some  importance. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  its  fishermen  and  traders  had  been 
incoiporated,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  they  were  able  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  sending  two  representatives  to  parliament.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  an  appurten- 
ance of  the  vicarage  of  Walton,  was  consecrated  as  a  sanctuary  in  and 
around  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  chapelry  had  the  privilege  of 
interring  their  dead.  About  that  time  a  tower  was  erected,  on  the 
site  now  covered  by  the  warehouses  of  Water  Street,  by  Sir  Thomas 
de  Lathom,  through  whose  heiress  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Stanleys, 
and  was  long  held  by  them  to  the  grievous  offence  and  annoyance  of 
their  powerftil  rivals,  and  often  bitter  enemies,  the  Molineux  of  the 
castle.  In  the  deadly  strife  of  these  families  for  pre-eminence,  the 
burgesses  prospered  or  suffered  with  their  respective  patrons,  although 
their  chief  family,  the  Mores,  contrived  to  get  something  considerable 
from  both  sides.f  In  the  course  of  our  history  we  shall  find  these 
three  families  as  the  leaders  of  the  three  religious  parties  into  which 
Liverpool  was  divided.  The  Molineux,  like  many  of  the  old  nobility, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Catholics;  the  Stanleys,  belonging  to  the 
comparatively  new  aristocracy,  the  leaders  of  the  Episcopalians ;  and 
the  Mores,  wealthy  merchants,  of  the  Presbyterians. 

The  comparative  importance  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  appears  in  the  assessment  which  was  then  made,  to 
provide  a  navy  for  the  prosecution  of  the  French  war.  London  had 
to  contribute  twenty-five  ships  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  men ; 
Bristol  twenty-four  ships  and  six  hundred  and  sixty  men ;  Hull 
sixteen  ships  and  sixty-six  men  ;  Portsmouth  five  ships  and  fifty-six 
men ;  and  Liverpool  one  bark  and  six  men. 

Of  the  ecclesiastics  residing  near  Liverpool  the  prior  of  Birkenhead 
was  the  most  considerable.  He  claimed  property  in  the  ferry  for  carry- 
ing passengers  and  goods  across  the  Mersey,  and  the  monopoly  of 
providing  accommodation  for  them  on  his  own  side  of  the  water.  J 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Liverpool  consisted  of  the  castle  of  the 
Molineux,  the  tower  of  the  Stanleys,  three  or  four  manorial  resi- 
dences, one-hundred  and  sixty-eight  cottages  with  timber  sides  and 
thatched  roofs,  a  few  fishing  vessels  in  the  Lyrpool,  a  fire  beacon- 
tower  on  Everton  Hill,  a  water-mill,  and  two  wind-mills,  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  statue  of  that  favourite  saint  of  the  sailors 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Adjoining  the  town  were  the 
park  and  forest  of  Toxteth,  in  which  were  the  houses  of  a  Stanley 

*  After  long  intenniBsion,  Wigan  resumed  its  privilegfe  or  duty  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. 

+  The  names  of  the  Mores  appear  as  wealthy  borg^sses  of  Liverpool  from  a 
very  early  time.  In  1296,  John  de  le  More  is  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  the 
bnrgesses  who  gnaranteed  the  payment  of  the  wage  of  the  members  returned 
for  Liverpool.  In  the  next  return  of  which  we  have  any  record,  in  1306,  the 
members  returned  were  John  de  More  and  Richard  de  More. 

t  He  was  charged  with  grievous  extortion  for  raising  his  ordinary  fare  of  a 
fiirthing  for  every  passenger  to  a  halfpenny  '  on  the  market  day  at  LyrerpoL' 
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wlio  was  the  parker,  and  of  a  Scarisbrick  wlio  was  the  forester,  with 
some  cottages  for  their  servants,  and  stabling  for  their  horses  and 
dogs. 

Lancaster,  Preston,  Liverpool,  and  Wigan  were  the  old  parlia- 
mentary boronghs  of  Lancashire.  Their  privilege,  however,  throngh 
their  poverty  or  their  parsimony  was  in  abeyance  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  During  this  interval  the  returns  of  the  sheriff  often 
stated  that '  none  of  the  boroughs  was  able  to  send  members  by 
reason  of  their  debility  and  poverty.'  The  pay  of  the  borough 
members  was  usually  two  shillings  a  day  besides  the  expense  of 
travelling  to  and  from  Westminster.  The  knights  of  the  shire 
were  allowed  four  shillings  and  afterwards  five  shillings  a  day,  which 
great  expense  on  one  occasion  induced  the  careful  freeholders  of 
Lancashire  to  unite  with  their  neighbours  of  Cumberland  in  sending 
one  member  between  them,  each  county  paying  half  his  wages.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  four  ancient  boroughs  resumed 
the  exercise  of  their  privilege :  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Clitheroe  and  Newton  were  added  to  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of 
the  county. 

The  churches  of  Lancashire  were  at  the  time  of  Edward  III.  few, 
and  for  the  most  part  small  and  poor  buildings,  as  compared  with 
the  churches  of  the  south  of  England,  or  even  of  the  adjoining 
county  of  York. 

In  the  hundred  of  Salford,  eight  parish  churches  existed  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  though  only  the  two  which  belonged  to  Man- 
chester are  noticed  in  Doomsday.  Three  more  were  added  before  the 
creation  of  the  palatinate.  These  eleven  churches,  with  four  or  five 
dependent  chapels  and  a  few  private  chantries,  were  all  the  places  of 
worship  then  erected  in  that  large  and  populous  district  of  the 
county.  The  hundred  of  Blackburn  was  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  great  parish  of  Whalley,  whose  '  white  church  under  the  Leigh' 
was  probably  the  earliest  Christian  edifice  erected  in  the  country 
afterwards  called  Lancashire.*  Blackburn  had  been  recently  con- 
stituted a  parish,  the  church  of  which  was  the  property  of  the 
abbey  of  Whalley.  Several  chapels  were  soon  afterwards  erected 
in  different  townships  of  the  great  parish,  in  which  the  monks 
solemnised  divine  service  with  more  or  less  regularity,  as  they  were 
required  or  rewarded  by  the  inhabitants.  In  Leyland  were  seven 
churches.  In  Amoundemess  the  three  churches  mentioned  in 
Doomsday  had  increased  apparently  to  ten.  There  were  four 
churches  and  four  dependent  chapels  in  the  deaneries  of  Fumess 
and   Cartmel.       In  the   hundred   of   West   Derby  were  fourteen 

*  According  to  a  prevalent  tradition,  the  rectors  or  deans  of  this  ancient  chnrch 
were  a  sort  of  nonconformists.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  remote  forest,  they 
acknowledged  no  other  ecclesiastical  authority  than  that  which  was  implied  in 
receiving  institution  from  the  distant  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Left  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  they  pleased  to  marry,  and  so  to  perpetuate  a  race  of  married  priests, 
who  transmitted  their  office  from  father  to  son  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of 
the  popes,  until  the  Lateran  council,  not  only  prohibiting  but  disannulling  the 
marriages  of  priests,  destroyed  the  constitution  by  which  the  chnrch  of  Whalley 
had  been  governed  for  four  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
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churches.  These  churches  and  chapels,  with  a  few  private  or  family 
places  of  worship,  constituted,  so  far  as  the  secular  clergy  were 
concerned,  the  religious  establishment  of  Lancashire  at  the  creation 
of  the  palatinate. 

But  the  monasteries  were  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions of  the  county,  and  especially  the  magnificent  Cistercian 
abbeys  of  Whalley  and  Furnsss.  Although  neither  of  them 
claimed  the  dignity  of  the  mitre  for  its  abbot,  they  were,  of  the 
great  monasteries  of  the  north  of  England,  inferior  in  importance 
only  to  two  or  three. 

Near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Abbot  of  Stanlaw  in 
Cheshire  took  possession  of  the  parsonage  of  Whalley,  and  finding, 
as  Whi taker  says,  *  the  gleba  fertile,  the  house  warm,  the  incumbent 
aged,  the  monks  importunate,  and  their  patron  bountiful,'  removed 
the  greater  pai*t  of  his  establishment  to  this  new  and  comfortable 
home.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Cistercian  monks  to  erect  magnifi- 
cent buildings  in  rural  situations.  True  to  their  order,  these  monks 
resolved  to  build  a  monastery  worthy  of  their  munificent  patron, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  possibly  for  the 
comfort  of  their  own  bodies.  Monasteries  rose  slowly :  monks  were 
never  in  a  hurry.  These  Cistercians  had  a  grand  idea,  and  were 
willing  to  allow  time  for  its  becoming  a  reality.  One  hundred  and 
forty- two  years  from  its  commencement  John  Eccles,  the  ninth 
abbot  of  Whalley,  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  completing 
the  building  which  had  cost  his  eight  predecessors  so  much  care, 
labour,  and  money. 

The  Cistercian  establishment  at  Fumess  was  older,  more  richly 
endowed,  and,  from  its  secluded  situation  across  the  sands  of  More- 
cambe  Bay,  more  independent  of  external  authority,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical, than  its  great  rival  of  Whalley.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  Henry  I.,  the  abbot  and  twelve  brethren  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  abbey  in  the  gloomy  recess  of  Bckansgill,  the  valley  of  night- 
shade. To  any  other  than  monks  a  less  inviting  situation  could 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  county.  The  hills  were  bleak,  but  the 
Cistercians  were  fond  of  sheep-farming,  as  they  knew  how  to  find  a 
market  for  their  wool  among  the  Flemish  merchants.  The  valley 
was  their  own.  With  much  of  the  neighbouring  country  they  were 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  their  patron,  Stephen  of  Bi)ulogne. 
Several  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors  were  willing  for  the  good 
of  their  souls  to  make  considerable  additions  to  the  estate  of  the 
abbey.  The  fells  supplied  stone  and  the  forests  timber  for  the  build- 
ing of  such  an  edifice  as  the  Cistercians  loved  to  build.  They  soon 
acquired  the  fisheries  of  the  bay  that  bounded  their  domain,  and 
buHt  two  forges  to  work  the  rich  iron  ore  of  the  island  of  Walney. 
Thus  flourishing  as  lords  of  the  soil,  they  patiently  and  persever- 
ingly  worked  on  from  one  generation  to  another  in  the  erection  of 
that  structure  which  is  still  grand  and  beantiful  in  its  ruins. 

Besides  several  smaller  religious  houses  of  various  kinds,  the 
other  monasteries  of  the  county  were  the  abbey  of  Cockersand, 
reckoned  the  third  in  dignity  of  the  Lancashire  monasteries ;  the 
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priorj  of  Cartmel,  ricUy  endowed,  bnt  restricted  by  a  provision  of 
its  founder  from  ever  assuming  the  name  or  honour  of  an  abbey : 
the  priories  of  Conishead,  Hornby,  Penwortham,  Burscougb,  and 
Up-HoUand. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  that  time  tbe  four  southern 
deaneries,  conterminous  with  the  four  southern  hundreds,  belonged 
to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Chester  in  the  great  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
Coventry,  or  Chaster,  as  it  was  sometimes  called.*  The  part  of  the 
county  situate  on  the  north  of  the  Ribble  belonged  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  York. 

Lancashire  at  that  time,  as  compared  with  the  south  of  England, 
or  the  adjoining  county  of  York,  was  thinly  peopled  and  ill- cultivated. 
In  the  south-eastern  parts  extensive  mosses  and  fens  scarcely  allowed 
pathway  for  travellers,  much  less  pasturage  or  corn-fields.  A  great 
part  of  the  eastern,  central,  and  northern  districts  consisted  of  moun- 
tain and  moorland,  in  which  the  climate  was  bleak  and  the  soil  bare 
and  unpromising.  The  western  side,  exposed  to  the  winds  of  the 
Atlantic,  was  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  light  sand,  the  scanty 
and  unwholesome  grass  of  which  afforded  shelter  and  sustenance  for 
no  better  animals  than  wild  rabbits.  The  land,  so  far  as  it  was 
reclaimed  from  the  waste,  was  cultivated  partly  by  villeins  bound  to 
the  soil,  and  partly  by  men  and  women  called  natives,  who  might  be 
bought  and  sold  as  slaves. f  When  the  proposal  was  made  to  found 
the  abbey  at  Whalley  on  the  fertile  lands  of  Ribblesdale,  the  monks 
of  Salley,  settled  six  miles  higher  up  the  stream,  were  alarmed  lest 
the  country  should  not  provide  sufficient  food  for  so  many  new  people, 
and  petitioned  on  that  account  against  the  coming  into  their  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  abbot  and  thirty-four  monks. 

The  county,  however,  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  making  some 
advances  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  Cister- 
cians soon  learnt  to  plough  their  fertile  valleys  and  pasture  their  flocks 
on  the  slopes  of  Pendle  and  the  fells  of  C^H^mel.  The  burgesses  of 
Manchester  became  purchasers  of  their  wool,  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  which  were  soon  succeeded  by  various  processes  in  finish- 
ing and  preparing  the  cloth  for  distant  markets.  The  fulling-mills 
and  dye-works  of  Salfordshire  were  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
auspicious  beginnings  of  the  vast  manufacturing  industry  and  wealth 
of  that  district. 

Dense  forests,  supplying  fuel  for  several  iron  forges,  covered  large 
tracts  of  the  great  parish  of  Manchester.  A  forest  of  oak,  elm,  birch, 
and  thick  underwood  stretched  over  the  lands  of  Broughton,  Cheet- 
ham,  and  Blackley,  and  eastward  over  most  of  Bradford,  Openshaw, 
and  Gorton.  On  the  edge  of  this  forest  of  Arden  was  a  village  or 
wick  which,  by  its  name,  Ardwick,  preserves  a  memorial  of  the  forest 

*  Before  tbe  division  of  the  diocese  there  was  an  episcopal  palace,  although 
there  was  no  cathedral,  in  Chester. 

f  The  last  record  of  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the  county  is  found,  I  believe,  in  the 
archives  of  Whalley  Abbey,  wbere,  in  1309,  the  abbot  sold,  for  one  hundred 
shillings  sterling,  'one  native  with  all  his  family  and  all  his  effects.— Baines, 
Bist,  of  the  County,  Ac,  of  Lo/ncaster,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 
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long  since  destroyed.  Manchester  people  may  be  amnsed  to  learn 
that  one  park  in  tneir  pariah,  that  of  Blackley,  was  worth  *  in  pannage, 
aeiy  of  eagles,  herons,  and  hawks,  honey-bees,  mineral  earths,  ashes 
and  other  issues,  fifty-three  shillings  and  fourpence.'  *  A  smaller 
wood  near  Aldport  was  worth  in  '  pannage  with  the  aery  of  eagles, 
herons,  and  hawks,  honey-bses,  and  the  like  issne,  siz  shillings  and 
eight  pence.'  Foresters  were  appointed  in  the  manorial  conrts  of 
Manchester  to  protect  the  woods  and  to  enforce  against  all  trespassers 
the  strict  forest  laws  of  the  time.  The  following  cnrious  regulation, 
found  in  the  records  of  Manchester,  may  illustrate  the  state  of  the 
hundred  of  Salford  :  '  In  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  hawks  begin 
to  prepare  their  nests,  the  villagers  by  forewarning  of  the  foresters 
shall  assemble  in  Horwichley,  and  being  sworn  they  shall  go  through 
all  the  forest  to  see  how  many  nests  they  have  made.  From  the  time 
of  this  survey  the  foresters  shall  remain  until  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas. 
And  on  the  said  day  of  St.  Barnabas,  when  the  hawks  shall  hayebeen 
hatched,  the  said  villagers  shall  return  to  the  forest  to  take  the 
chickens  from  their  neste,  delivering  each  to  the  foresters  or  other  of 
the  lord*s  bailiffs  then  present.  And  if  they  fail  in  any  article  of 
the  said  customs,  they  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  foresters  in  the 
court  of  Manchester,  and  there  be  punished  according  to  the  law 
and  custom  of  ploughing,  to  wit,  they  shall  plough  every  bovate  of 
land  arable  of  old  time,  belonging  as  well  to  Michael  de  Longford 
as  his  tenants.' 

The  gentry  of  Lancashire  were  almost  universally  addicted  to 
field  sports,  for  which  the  forests  of  the  eastern  side  afforded 
abundant  facilities.  The  old  surveys  of  the  parish  of  Manchester 
mention  '  deer  leaps '  in  several  parks,  as  at  6lackley,  for  which  a 
considerable  rent  was  paid.  The  yeomen  often  had  their  days  to 
hunt  the  otters  which  infested  their  streams,  and  as  some  compensa- 
tion for  devouring  their  salmon  afforded  them  capital  sport.  The 
fiivourite  dog  or  hawk  with  his  silver  bells  was  often  the  companion 
of  the  country  squire  in  his  occasional  attendance  at  church,  and 
gained  from  the  villagers  quite  as  much  notice  as  the  priest  in  his 
poor  and  soiled  canonicals.  The  common  people  were  devoted  to 
rustic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Of  merry  England,  Lancashire, 
poor  as  it  was,  was  about  the  merriest  part.  Morris-dancing,  rush- 
bearing,  and  egg-pacing,  came  at  their  appointed  times  to  aU  the 
parishes  of  the  county.  Every  village  church  had  its  annual  wakes, 
its  Sunday  feasts,  and  its  church  ales,  sometimes  for  the  profit  of 
the  clerk  or  sexten  or  poor  curate.  Many  places  had  their  special 
enjoyments  :  Eccles  celebrated  its  festival  with  its  own  sweet  c^es ; 
Bury  ate  simnels  on  Midlent  Sunday ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  figs 
were  imported  into  the  country.  Fig-pie  Sunday  was  a  grand  day  in 
Burnley.  In  the  large  towns,  as  in  Manchester,  on  festive  Sundays 
processions  of  gaudy  pageantry  passed  through  the  churches  under 
the  countenance  of  the  lower  sort  of  prieste.  Every  parish  had  its 
butts  where  the  men  assembled  on  Sunday  to  try  their  skill  and 
strength  in  archery,  in  which   (although   the   same  practice  was 

*  History  of  BlacJdey  Chapel,  p.  8. 
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olMeryed  in  other  counties)  they  were  probably  second  only  to  th& 
Kentisb  bowmen.  Every  village  green  had  its  pole  for  May  time, 
and  every  town  its  cockpit  for  Shrovetide  and  Easter.  John  de 
Brentford  says  of  Lancashire  people — '  They  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  neighbouring  counties,  save  they  eat  with  two-pronged  forks. 
They  ride  and  hnnt  the  same,  but  not  with  that  grace,  owing  to  the 
whip  being  carried  in  the  left  hand.  The  women  are  most  hand- 
some, their  eyes  brown,  black,  hazel,  blue,  or  gray.'  (What  colour 
are  the  eyes  of  other  women  ?)  '  Their  noses,  if  not  inclined  to  the 
aqniline,  are  most  of  the  Grecian  form,  which  gives  a  most  beanti* 
fid  archness  to  the  countenance,  such  as  is  not  easy  to  be  described.' 
The  beauty  of  the  Lancashire  witches  has  been  long  celebrated  by 
grave  scholars  as  well  as  by  gay  poets.  Quaint  old  Fuller  cannot 
speak  of  the  worthies  of  Ltmcashire  without  delivering  himself  of 
a  cage  homily  on  the  vanity  of  *  women's  beauty,'  which  is  the  pride 
of  lAneashire  and  the  envy  of  other  counties. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  higher  places  of  the  Church, 
as  the  Warden  of  Manchester,  the  parson  of  Wigan,  and  the  rector  of 
Winwick,  the  secular  clergy  of  Lancashire  were  poor,  rude,  ignorant, 
and  often  scandalously  immoral.  Before  the  Beformation,  Harrison 
says :  'Many  of  the  clergy  went  either  in  divers  colours  like  players,  or 
in  garments  of  light  hue,  as  yellow,  red,  green,  with  their  shoes  piked, 
their  hair  crisped,  their  girdles  armed  with  silver,  their  apparel  for 
the  most  part  of  silk,  their  caps  laced  and  buttoned  with  gold ;  so 
that  to  meet  a  priest  in  those  days  was  to  behold  a  peacock  that 
spreadeth  his  tail  when  he  danceth  before  his  hens.'  Very  few  of 
tiiese  clerical  peacocks  spread  their  tails  to  dance  before  the  beauti- 
ful hens  of  I^ncashire,  as  many  of  their  benefices  were  not  worth 
more  than  four  or  five  pounds  a  year.* 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  before  the  Beformation  the 
poor  priests  of  Lancashire  had  many  ways  of  eking  out  their  small 
*wage.*  Besides  christening  and  shriving,  marrying  and  burying, 
they  were  occasionally  employed  in  writing  the  farmers'  letters, 
keeping  the  traders'  accounts,  making  the  wills  of  the  dying  and 
executing  the  bequests  of  the  dead,  arbitrating  in  disputes,  bearing 
testimony,  and  sometimes  making  it,  in  law-suits.f 

*  According  to  the  Book  of  the  dnoby  and  oonnty  palatine  of  Lancaahire  the 
stipend  of  a  clerk  to  serve  in  the  chapel  at  Litherpool  was  41.  175.  6d. ;  of  a  clerk 
and  schoolmaster  at  Manchester  4Z.  Os.  2d.;  of  a  clerk  and  schoolmaster  at 
Preston  21.  ISs,  2d.;  while  the  wages  of  'seven  women  praying  in  the  college' 
were  352^  16s. 

•f  A  good  Olnstration  of  the  bnsiness  of  the  priests  in  country  places  may  be 
seen  in  a  onrioos  document  fonnd  in  the  muniment  room  of  Middleton  Hall, 
entitled, '  Examinations  touching  Cockeye  Moor  in  a  Aispute  "between  tJte  Lords 
of  the  Manors  of  Middleton  and  RadcUffeJ  The  document,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
F.  R.  Raines,  M.A.,  has  been  published  by  the  Chetham  Society.  The  dispute 
was  brought  before  the  attorney-general  of  the  county  and  a  jury  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  witnesses  were  old  priests,  Sir  John 
Barton,  Sir  Lawrence  Smith,  Sir  Oliver  Issherwood,  who  swore  not  only  what 
they  remembered,  but  what  older  priests  had  told  tbem,  and  had  not  told  them, 
in  their  younger  days,  as  Sir  John  Byndeglass,  Sir  Thomas  Blaoklaw,  Sir  Hugh 
Badcliffe,  Sir  Oliver  Smethurst,  and  '  other  good  priests.'    This  array  of  sirs 
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From  ihe  time  of  Edward  III.  nnfcil  the  Beformation  there  is 
little  material  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Lancashire.  The  two 
great  abbeys  grew  steadily,  it  may  be  said  rapidly,  more  wealthy 
and  powerfal.  As  their  records  testify,  they  frequently  acquired 
considerable  additions  to  their  estates  by  purchases,  gifts,  and 
bequests,  especially  of  advowsons,  tithes,  and  other  Church  property. 
Their  abbots  were  for  a  considerable  time  the  most  important  per- 
sons in  the  county,  as  it  was  only  on  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the 
Stanley  &mily  that  the  Lords  of  Lathom  were  able  to  control  the 
power  of  those  arrogant  Churchmen.  The  coucher  book  of  Whalley 
shows  what  luxuries  found  their  way  to  the  larders,  storerooms,  and 
cellars  of  the  monks,  not  only  from  their  own  &,rms,  forests,  and 
fisheries,  but  from  distant  towns  and  foreign  lands.  Although  their 
&sts  were  nnmerous,  their  consumption  of  animal  food  was  enor- 
mous. An  approximate  estimate  of  the  flesh  eaten  at  Whalley  may 
be  formed  by  an  examination  of  two  acconnts  of  the  bursars,  one 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  other  to  the  time  of  the  last 
abbot.  The  annual  consumption  made  at  the  abbot's  table  alone  is 
computed  at  seventy-five  oxen,  eighty  sheep,  forty  calves,  twenty 
lambs,  and  four  pigs ;  while  the  refectory  and  other  tables  within 
the  house  were  supplied  with  fifty-seven  oxen,  forty  sheep,  twenty 
calves,  and  ten  lambs. 

We  may  compare  these  accounts  with  the  household  books  of 
Edward  and  Henry,  the  great  Earls  of  Derby,*  who  in  the  sixteenth 
century  maintained  their  hospitality  with  so  much  profusion  and 
magnificence  that  the  admiring  chroniclers  of  the  time  describe  it  as 
unsurpassed  by  any  nobleman  in  England.  In  the  household  of 
Lathom  the  weekly  consumption  when  the  earl  was  in  the  county 
was  about  an  ox  every  week  and  twenty  sheep.  If  the  household 
of  the  earl  consumed  more  mutton  than  that  of  the  abbot,  the  rever- 
end fitther  provided  greater  abundance  of  beef  for  his  establishment. 
In  both  houses  the  supply  of  beer  was  enormous.  The  earl  provided 
about  fifteen  hogsheads  every  week;  the  abbot  in  1521  brewed  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  quarters  of  malt.  Both  earl  and  abbot  had 
large  quantities  (it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  large)  of  venison  from 
their  parks,  game  from  their  woods,  water-fowl  and  fish  from  their 
waters.  At  Lathom  thirteen  tuns  and  a  half  of  wine  were  drunk 
in  1561.  At  Whalley  it  is  computed  from  the  average  price  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  the  consumption  of  red  wine  was  about  eight 
pipes  a  year,  besides  a  much  larger  quantity  of  what  are  called  in 
the  coucher  books  the  *  sweet  wines.'  With  the  delicacies  of  the 
table  the  abbot  seems  to  have  been  better  furnished  than  the  earL 
At  Lathom  the  steward  paid  for  *  spices  and  fruits  brought  from 
London/  the  sum  of  1312  13^.  4d. ;  but  the  abbot  is  debited  by  his 
bursars  with  larger  payments  for  figs,  raisins,  almonds,  nuts,  pepper, 

looka  formidable,  bnt  thej  were  very  poor,  some  of  them  only  chantiy  priests. 
At  that  time  priests,  especially  in  the  north,  assumed  the  title  of  Sir,  unless  they 
had  an  academical  degree  which  entitled  them  to  be  called  Maisters.  They 
swore  both  negatively  and  positively  hard  and  &st  for  their  patrons. 

*  Stanley  Pampers,  edited  by  Canon 
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gmger,  dnnamoii,  saffron,  spice  wood,  nutmegs,  sugar,*  and  other 
articles  of  niDdern  grocery,  at  that  time  scarcely  known  in  the 
country  houses  of  the  great  nobility.  A  novelty  of  luxurious  feeding 
was  not  long  in  London  before  it  found  its  way,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  the  refectories  of  Whalley  and  Fumess. 

Jn  the  magnitude  of  his  domestic  and  servile  establishment  the  earl 
unquestionably  surpassed  the  abbot.  At  one  time  six  gentlemen  of  the 
county  were  the  grooms  of  his  chamber,  and  their  servants  were  pro- 
vided with  food  in  the  great  establishment.  *  The  Checkerowle  of  my 
Lord  of  Derby's  Household,'  in  1587,  informs  us  that  '  Mr.  Steward' 
had  three  servants,  'Mr.  Comptrowler'  three,  and  *Mr.  Receiver 
General'  three.  Seven  'gentlemen  waiters '  had  each  a  servant,  and 
the  chaplain,  Sir  Gilbert  Townly,  had  one.  There  were  nineteen 
'yeomen  ushers,*  six  'grooms  of  the  chamber,'  two  *  sub- grooms,' 
thirteen  '  yeomen  waiters,'  two  *  trumpeters,'  and  inferior  servants, 
making  the  total  in  daily  attendance  one  hundred  and  eighteen  per- 
sons. The  last,  though  perhaps  not  the  least,  in  the  goodly  catalogue 
ifl  '  Henry  y*  ffoole.'t  The  earl  is  also  said  to  have  kept  a  conjuror, 
who  '  cast  out  devils  and  healed  diseases.' 

The  abbot  was  content  with  a  smaller  retinue.  The  servants 
tabled  in  the  abbey  were  about  ninety,  of  which  probably  not  one 
half  belonged  to  the  personal  establishment  of  the  abbot.  Of  the 
shepherds,  herdsmen,  foresters,  fishermen,  woodmen,  turf-diggers, 
slaughtermen,  smd  other  out-door  labourers  of  the  abbey,  I  have  no 
means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate.  Among  other  payments  entered 
in  the  coucher  book  are  those  made  to  the  clock-keeper,  the  chimes- 
keeper,  and  the  organist. 

While  it  appears  on  comparing  their  accounts  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  lay-lord  surpassed  in  some  respects  that  of  the  ecclesi- 
afitic,  it  should  be  observed  that  Lord  Derby  was  the  only  nobleman 
who  in  Lancashire  maintained  any  great  state  or  magnificent 
hospitality,  while  the  Abbot  of  Fumess  lived  in  luxury  and  rude 
magnificence  as  became  the  equal  of  his  spiritual  '  brother  beloved 
of  God'   of  Whalley. J     Besides  his  magnificent  residence  in  the 

*  Sugar  is  first  mentioned  in  1488,  when  fourteen  pennyworth  was  bought  for 
the  use  of  the  abbot,  but  whether  as  luxury  or  medicine  1  cannot  say.  See 
Whitaker's  WhalUyf  p.  108,  and  the  coucher  book  of  the  abbey. 

In  1530,  sugar  was  purchased  in  Lancashire  at  seven  pence  a  pound,  as 
appears  from  an  account  of  the  charges  of  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  John  Neville, 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  As  four  dozen  of  chickens  cost 
only  six  shillings,  a  pound  of  sugar  was  worth  nearly  five  chickens. — Gregson's 
FragmeniSf  p.  37. 

t  It  may  amuse  the  people  who  affect  to  spell  their  names  with  a  double  f,  to 
be  told  that  not  only  were  the  ffaringtons  and  the  ffrenohes  so  spelt,  but  also  the 
fibols  and  every  ffriday  in  the  year.     It  was  the  old  way  of  writing  a  capital  F. 

t  Of  these  two  great  abbots,  he  of  Fumess  was  the  superior  in  rank  and 
dignity,  being,  of  the  Cistercian  order  in  the  north  of  England,  second  only  to 
the  Abbot  of  Fountains.  Of  his  manner  of  life  in  the  seclusion  of  Bekansg^ 
(vale  of  Nightshade)  we  know  but  little,  but  his  state  and  consideration  could 
not  have  been  small,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  held  the  honourable  office  of  his 
steward,  the  duties  of  which  were  no  doubt  discharged  by  a  deputy.  The  jour- 
neyings  of  the  abbot  to  York  were  grand  processions,  in  which  he  was  lodged  in 
great  state  in  his  '  hall '  and  *  grange/  situate  at  convenient  distances  on  the  road. 
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abbey,  he  had  his  '  spacions  hall '  in  Lonsdale,  his  *  stately  grange  * 
in  Cfraven,  and  his  'great  inn,'  called  Fumess  Hoose,  in  York, 
where  he  resided  during  the  meetings  of  convocation  and  on  other 
pnblic  occasions.  These  two  great  ecclesiastics  certainly  maintained 
the  dignity  of  the  Church  in  Lancashire  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
most  devoted  admirers.  What  the  poor,  ill-clad,  ill-fed  rural  and 
chantry  priests  thought  of  that  spiritual  dignity  I  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  enquire. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  great  monafiteries  conferred 
no  advantage,  or  even  small  advantage,  upon  the  people  of  Lan- 
cashire. No  abbeys,  especially  when  built  in  a  rude  and  ill-cultivated 
country,  were  more  beneficial  than  those  of  the  Cistercians.  The 
monks,  aUowed  to  travel  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  seldom 
visiting  the  populous  towns,  generally  preserved  a  kindly  feeling 
to  their  poor  neighbours,  who  shared  largely  in  their  daily  benefisu> 
tions.  If  these  Lancashire  Cistercians  did  little  for  the  literature 
of  the  county,  they  did  much  in  clearing  its  forests,  reclaiming  its 
bogs,  oultivating  its  wastes,  and  pasturing  their  flocks  on  its  bleak 
moorlands.  Their  farms,  let  on  moderate  terms,  usually  afforded  a 
permanent  home  and  comfortable  living  for  the  &milies  of  their 
tenantry.  Their  cloisters  provided  shelter  and  accommodation  for 
pedlars  and  chapmen,  corn-dealers  and  wool-staplers,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  regular  markets  of  the  neighbourhood.  Their  labourers 
and  'villeins  were  treated  with  more  consideration  than  were  the 
people  who  worked  upon  the  lands  of  the  lay  proprietors.  Their 
natives  were  not  often  overworked  or  punished  severely.  Their 
worst  punishment  seems  to  have  been  in  selling  them  and  sending 
them  away  from  their  native  home.  Whalley  was  the  '  loctis  bene-' 
dictua '  to  many  others  than  the  magnificent  abbot  and  his  spiritual 
children. 

The  vices  of  monks  were  everywhere  scandalous,  but  the  rules  of 
the  Cistercians  provided  for  their  pecuHar  immoralities  wiser  and 
more  effective  restraint  and  discipline  than  those  of  any  other  order. 
In  their  large  monasteries  and  rural  establishments  usefdl  work  was 
always  to  be  done ;  while  in  the  small  or  urban  religious  houses  of 
other  orders  the  time  was  spent  in  praying  by  those  who  had  no 
devotion,  in  reading  by  those  who  had  no  learning,  or  in  idleness 
by  those  who  had  no  self-government.  Bad  as  many,  probably  most, 
of  the  religious  houses  were,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  in  the  middle 
ages  the  good  done  by  some  of  them  could  have  been  done  without 
them.  Let  us  charitably  believe  that  with  all  their  fetults  many  a 
Cistercian  read  with  a  quiet  conscience  and  a  grateful  heart  the 
motto  of  his  house,  Bonum  est  nos  hie  essCy  quia  homo  vivet  purius^ 
cadet  rariiis,  surget  velocitts,  hicedei  cautiuSy  quiescet  securius,  morietur 
felicivs,  purgahiiur  ciiivSj  prcemiahitur  copiosius.* 

In  the  interval  between  the  founding  and  the  dissolution  of  these 
monasteries,  great  and  important  changes  had  been  produced  in 
Lancashire  by  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  trade,  especially  in 
its  south-eastern  parts.  The  industrious  inhabitants  of  that  district 
had  made  the  most  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  they  had  ac- 
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qnired  from  tbe  Flemish  immigrants.  Dye-works,  fulling-mills,  and 
other  factories  were  placed  on  the  waters  of  the  Irwell  and  its- 
affluent  streams.  *  Manchester  cottons/  as  Lancashire  woollens  were 
then  called,  were  carried  on  pack-horses  to  London  and  Hull,  and 
from  those  ports  frequently  shipped  for  foreign  lands.  The  traders 
of  Manchester  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  their 
correspondents  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  occasionally  made  a  journey 
of  business  to  the  great  feirs  of  Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  and  other 
continental  marts.  In  1533,  Leland  wrote:  'Manchester  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Irwell  standeth  in  Salfordshire,  and  is  the  fairest, 
best-builded,  quickest,  and  most  populous  town  in  Lancashire.  .  .  . 
On  Irk  be  divers  feir  mills  that  serve  the  towne.  In  the  towne  be  two 
feir  market-places,  and  almost  two  flyte  shottes  without  the  towne.' 
Although  the  old  timber  churches  had  been  destroyed,  the  magnificent 
edifice  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  with  its  double  aisles,  collegiate  establish- 
^lent,  and  ample  revenues,  had  more  than  compensated  their  loss.  In 
the  interval,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  chapels  had  been  consecrated  in 
the  dependent  townships  of  Salford,  Blackley,  Denton,  Newton, 
Didsbury,  Stretford,  Chorlton,  and  Gorton.  Hollingworth,  in  his 
* Mancnniensis,'  refers  to  a  'famous  clothier,'  one  Martin  Brian 
(or  Byrom),  who,  in  1520,  'kept  a  great  number  of  servants  at 
work,  as  carders,  spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  shearmen,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  all  that  came  to  behold  them.' 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  trade  of  Manchester  had  become 
so  important  that  a  statute  was  enacted,  by  which  it  was  deprived  of 
its  privil^es  as  one  of  the  seven  sanctuary  towns.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  measure  is  curious :  '  Because  the  sanctuary  men 
are  prejudicial  to  the  wealth,  credit,  great  occupy ings,  and  good  order 
of  the  said  town  by  occasioning  idleness,  unlawful  games,  unthrifti- 
ness,  and  other  enormities.'  These  idle  sanctuary  men  were  accord- 
ingly removed  to  Chester,  which  being  poor  could  not  lose  much 
by  thieves,  and  therefore  was  made  their  sanctuary  instead  of  thriving 
Manchester — 

Oantabit  vaouns  coram  latrone  viator. 

Bolton  was  then,  in  its  manufacturing  prosperity,  rather  a  rival 
than  a  dependency  of  Manchester.  For  some  time  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful which  of  the  two  would  become  the  great  mart  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  district.  On  the  growth  of  its  wealth,  its  church  was 
gre&Hj  enlarged  and  improved,  and  two  of  its  townships.  Dean  and 
Pilkington,  sharing  its  prosperity,  became  distinct  parishes  around 
their  own  churches.  Ashton,  Oldham,  Rochdale  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  Manchester,  and  obtained  al 
share  of  its  gains,  by  purchasing  their  materials  and  selling  their 
productions  in  its  markets. 

.The  flonrishing  manu&otories  of  Salfordshire  did  little  to  stimulate 
or  encourage  the  industry  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  county. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  of  any  impoi'tant  fitctories,  except  a  few 
iron  forges  in  Fnmess,  having  been  established  without  the  boundaries 
of  the  hundred  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
0 
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Blackbom  checks  and  Blackbnrn  grejs  were  sent  on  pack-horses  to 
be  dyed  and  printed  in  London,  and  thence  distribated  hy  the  fairs 
through  the  southern  counties,  or  exported  to  the  continent.  From 
that  time  the  hundreds  of  Salford  aud  Blackburn,  associated  in  their 
industry  and  wealth,  became  the  strength  of  the  Puritanism  and 
afterwards  of  the  Nonconformity  of  Lancashire. 

As  these  inland  districts  enlarged  their  factories,  the  ports  of  the 
county  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  demand  which  was  made  for 
the  exportation  of  their  goods.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Lancaster  had  established  a  profitable  trade  with  the  newly- 
formed  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Preston,  less  eaterprising, 
perhaps  more  careful,  was  content  for  a  time  with  a  less  hazardous 
traffic  with  Ireland.  Liverpool  was  then  steadily  advancing.  Instead 
of  its  little  bark  and  six  men,  which  it  sent  to  help  King  Edward  in 
conquering  France,  it  had  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  twelve  ships, 
manned  with  seventy-five  sailors,  engaged  chiefly  in  trading  to  the 
Welsh  coast  and  the  wild  Irish  country.  It  consisted,  in  1565,  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  inhabited  houses,  most  of  them  built  in 
Beven  streets  between  its  humble  chapel  and  its  ancient  castle.  The 
municipal  authorities  of  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Preston,  and  Lan- 
caster were  then  beginning  to  assume  some  considerable  state  and 
importance.  John  More,  the  mayor  of  Liverpool,  maintained  with 
various  fortune  protracted  litigation  for  fees,  market  tolls,  ferry  dues, 
and  other  privileges,  with  the  great  fiwnily  of  the  Molineux  of  the 
castle,  and  even  with  the  lessee  of  the  Crown  and  through  him  with 
royalty  itself.  The  thrifty  manufacturers  of  the  prosperous  inland 
towns,  Manchester,  Bolton,  aud  Blackburn,  seem  to  have  regarded 
mayors  as  expensive  toys,  and  contrived  to  do  without  them,  as  they 
did  without  members  of  parliament. 

In  the  interval  to  which  we  have  referred,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  advance  of  manufactures,  commerce,  wealth,  and  luxury,  the 
progress  of  learning  was  very  slow  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  in  the  other  districts  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  made  any  progress 
at  all.  Previously  to  the  Reformation  only  three  grammar  schools 
existed  in  the  county,  and  they  had  been  recently  founded :  that  of 
Fam worth  in  1507,  that  of  Manchester  in  1515,  and  that  of  War- 
rington in  1526.*  The  common  people  of  that  time  were  universally 
represented  as  illiterate,  rude,  boisterous,  and,  though  the  merriest 
of  Englishmen,  as  superstitious  as  they  were  merry.  In  no  other 
county  were  the  witches  and  bogarts  so  plentiful,  so  friglitful,  or  so 
mischievous.  They  went  everywhere,  intermeddling  with  the 
concerns  of  everybody,  haunting  every  abode,  from  the  mansion  of 
the  Stanleys  to  the  poorest  cottage  on  the  mountain  side.  Tortured, 
hanged,  drowned,  burnt,  witches,  like  some  better  things,  seem  to 
have  grown  in  the  midst  of  persecution.  Witch-finding  was  a  sort 
of  trade,  and  sometimes  a  gainful  one.  Witches  were  seen,  as  it 
was  attested  before  magistrates  and  ministers,  carrying  their  imps  to 
Pendle-hill,  where  the  devil  baptised  them  with  fire.  Horrible 
attestations  were  sworn,  and  what  was  still  more  horrible,  the  poor 
*  Introduotion  to  Cardinal  Allen's  Defence  of  Stanley,  p.  Ixiv. 
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creatures,  tlirongh  terror  or  distraction,  confessed  to  the  commission 
of  incredible,  impossible  crimes.  On  such  confessions  many  were 
executed. 

B3fore  the  founding  of  the  grammar  schools,  the  only  education 
to  be  obtained  by  the  poor  was  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  boys  there 
educated  were  nsually  trained  for  the  priesthood.  Even  in  the  towns 
few  of  the  tradesmen  could  write.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
of  thirty  chief  men  who  exercised  some  sort  of  authority  over 
Kirkham,  only  one  could  write,  and  consequently  in  his  absence 
business  had  often  to  be  postponed. 

Manchester,  after  the  establishment  of  its  grammar  school,  long 
continued  to  be  reckoned  the  best  educated  town  in  the  county. 
The  founder  of  that  school,  Hugh  Oldham,  a  native  of  Lancashire, 
had  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  The  good  bishop,  as  Holling- 
worth,  in  his  'Mancuniensis,'  says,  *out  of  the  good  mind  he  bore 
to  the  county  of  Lancaster,  perceiving  that  the  children  thereof, 
having  pregnant  wits,  were  for  the  most  part  brought  up  rudely  and 
idly,  that  knowledge  might  be  advanced,  and  that  the  children  might 
be  better  taught  to  love,  honour,  and  dread  God  and  His  laws, 
fonnded  the  free  school  of  Manchester.' 

Although  Oldham  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life  in  the 
remote  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Exeter,  he  retained  his 
love  for  his  native  county,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  property  in 
promoting  its  learning,  virtue,  and  good  oilier.  A  bishop  of  strict 
morals,  severe  duty,  incorruptible  integrity,  and  a  dauntless  spirit, 
zealous  for  the  hberties  both  of  his  counta*y  and  his  Church,  and 
firmly  opposed  to  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  monasteries,  he 
prosecuted  a  long  and  vexatious  controversy  with  the  Abbot  of 
Tavistock,  and  sternly  refused  to  submit  the  decision  of  his  cause  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  pope.  For  his  contempt  of  the  papal  authority 
it  is  said  that  he  was  excommunicated,  and  as  he  died  under  the 
sentence  was  excluded  from  burial  in  his  own  cathedral,  until  eventu- 
ally his  friends  obtained  permission  to  inter  him  in  a  private  chapel 
built  by  himself.*  Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  taken  the  foremost  place  among  the  leaders  of  the 
EngUfih  Reformation.     No  other  bishop  of  the  early  years  of  the 

*  This  is  said  by  Hollingworth,  and  other  writers.  I,  however,  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  true.  Oldham  left  directions  in  his  will  for  his  interment  in  the  chapel, 
which  on  his  death  was  not  completed.  His  barial  seems  to  have  been  delayed 
until  the  completion  of  the  barial  place  which  he  had  selected.  A  commanica- 
tion  to  this  effect,  which  I  sent  to  the  Manchster  QuardAwriy  received  the  following 
reply  i— 

The  FoiTNDBB  or  Manchestee  Gkasixae  School. — The  letter  in  yesterday  s 
Guardian  from  the  Eev.  Dr.  Halley,  in  respect  to  the  story  of  Bishop  Hugh 
Oldham's  excommnnication,  reminds  us  that  some  12  or  14  years  ago  there  died 
in  the  Manchester  workhonse  an  old  woman  named  Kay,  who  was  a  collateral 
descendant  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  she  told  Hr.  Rickards,  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as  a  tradition  of  the  family,  that  the  Bishop's 
body  remained  unburied  for  three  months  after  his  death.  Mrs.  E^y  once  walked 
trora  Manchester  to  Exeter  to  see  if  her  ancestor  had  built  almshouses  there,  in 
the  hope  that  his  kin  might  be  favoured  in  the  appointment  to  a  vacancy.  She 
iraa  disappointed,  but  saw  "  Maister  Philpotts,"  the  present  bishop,  whom  she 
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reign  of  Henry  VIII.  seemed  so  likely  to  become  a  reformer,  or  sa 
fit  to  condact  a  reformation,  as  Hngh  Oldham.* 

The  school  at  Farnworth,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  conrse  of  onr 
narrative,  became  a  sort  of  nnrsery  for  Lancashire  Pnritana,  and 
educated  several  of  the  ablest  divines  of  that  persnasion  who  went 
from  the  connty  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Long  before  the  Reformation,  the  arrogance  of  the  higher  eccle- 
siastics, the  corruption  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  scandalous  immorali- 
ties of  the  monks,  and  the  notoriously  unequal  laws  enacted  in  favour 
of  churchmen  of  all  degprees,  were  gradually  producing  in  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  a  deep  and  settled  hatred  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  petitions  presented  to  parliament  at  different  times,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  prayiug  for  protection 
from  the  oppression  and  exactions  of  the  clergy,  show  the  nnpopu- 
larity  into  which  the  Church  had  fallen  among  all  classes,  but 
especially  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  large  towns. 
Strong  as  that  Church  seemed  to  be  in  England  by  its  vast  wealth, 
its  territorial  episcopacy,  its  great  monasteries,  its  large  charities,  its 
venerable  traditions,  and  the  influence  of  its  priesthood  npon  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  peasantry,  its  friends  might  have  seen 
portentous  signs  of  its  foil,  which  waited  only  the  resolve  of  some 
powerful  and  determined  monarch  like  Henry,  whose  will  shonld  be 
crossed  by  its  authorities,  and  whose  kingdom  should  bo  humiliated 
by  its  arrogant  pretensions. 

In  Lancashire  there  were  fewer  and  less  threatening  signs  of  the 

fall  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  than  in  many  other  parts  of  England. 

The  gross  ignorance  and  grosser  superstition  of  the  people  afforded 

some  sort  of  screen  for  the  negligence  and  immorality  of  the  clergy. 

The  light  which  emanated  from  the  pnlpit  of  Lntterworth  seems 

scarcely  to  have  penetrated  this  dark  and  secluded  county.     EEardly 

a  single  gospeller  of  the  Lollards  is  seen  acting  his  part  in  the 

religious  history  of  Lancashire.f     There  were  enlightened  natives  of 

deeoribed  as  a  "  gradely  old  gentleman,"  and  he  paid  her  fare  back  to  Manchester* 
and  pnt  some  money  in  her  pocket  besides.  Other  descendants  of  Hngh  Oldhaxa 
are,  we  believe,  still  living  in  this  city. — Manchester  Ouardicm,  June  Ist,  1869. 

*  A  gratefal  scholar  thns  commemorates  his  liberality : 

'  Who  determined,  his  heart  with  benevolence  fraught, 
That  Lancashire  lads  should  the  classics  be  tanght ; 
He  founded  a  school  into  boys'  heads  to  hammer 
The  eight  parts  of  speech  and  a  knowledge  of  grammar ; 
And  for  those  who  a  pleasure  in  knowledge  might  seek, 
He  further  left  orders  to  teach  the  boys  Greek. 
To  support  the  magister  he  left  by  his  will 
A  toll  by  the  town  to  be  paid  at  the  mill 
Where  &.med  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  turned  into  malt, 
Is  crushed  without  mercy  and  bruised  without  fault. 
Though  he  gave  toll  of  malt,  yet  so  liberal  his  hands, 
He  left  in  support  of  the  school  some  good  lands, 
Increased  so  in  tbIuo  it  is  now  very  clear 
The  income's  at  least  fifteen  hundred  a  year/ 

t  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  a  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the 
sheriff  of  Lancashire,  prohibitiDg  him  from  allowing  '  certain  of  the  new  sect  of 
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the  county,  and  some  of  them,  like  Hugh  Oldham  and  Henry 
Standish,  were  enlightened  priests,  but  they  gained  their  light  and 
diffused  it  in  more  favoured  parts  of  England.  Excepting  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  where  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
people  had  promoted  some  intercourse  with  Holland  and  Germany, 
no  English  county  was  less  prepared  to  receive  or  ready  to  welcome 
the  reformation  of  religion  than  sportive,  secluded,  illiterate,  super- 
stitious Lancashire. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  parliament,  induced 
by  numerous  petitions  of  the  people,  wisely  determined  to  limit  and 
regulate  the  unjust  and  intolerable  benefit  of  clergy.  All  who  held 
any  sort  of  ecclesiastical  office  however  mean,  or  professed  any  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  character  however  low,  parish  clerks,  sextons,  sub- 
deacons,  vergers,  choristers,  beadsmen,  dependents  on  clerical  bounty 
and  servants  of  clerical  persons,  claimed  the  b3nefit  of  clergy,  and 
provoked  the  laity  by  the  insolent  assertion  of  their  invidious  privi- 
leges. In  London  especially  the  opposition  to  the  immunities  of  the 
clergy  was  vehement  and  persevering,  and  it  found  an  able  and 
determined  leader  in  a  Lancashire  man,  himself  a  clergyman,  and  no 
less  a  personage  than  provincial  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks. 
Dr.  Henry  Standish,  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the 
Standishes  of  Daxbury,  a  priest  of  great  learning  and  greater  ability, 
of  unwearied  energy,  of  dauntless  spirit  and  intense  zeal  for  liberty, 
acted  an  extraordinary  part  on  the  approach  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation. The  reformers  had  not  a  better  friend  when  he  was  with 
them,  nor  a  worse  enemy  when  he  was  against  them.  The  only 
priest  of  influence  and  consideration  who  at  that  time  asserted  and 
defended  the  equal  rights  of  the  laity,  and  strove  with  the  lawyers 
to  abate  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  clergy,  he  zealously  defended 
against  all  innovators  the  whole  doctrine  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  With  a  voice  to  which  all  London  listened  with 
respect,  he  denounced  the  claims  of  the  priests,  and  vindicated  the 
feith  of  the  priesthood.  As  with  Father  Passaglia  in  the  modem 
Italian  Church,  there  seems  to  have  been  combined  in  the  soul  of 
this  learned  father  intense  reverence  for  antiquity  with  ardent  love 
of  liberty  and  equality. 

In  1 51 2  parliament,  after  long  debates,  passed  an  Act  by  which 
the  *  benefit  of  clergy '  was  restricted  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons; 
all  other  ecclesiastics  accused  of  capital  offences  were  to  be  tried  in 
the  secular  courts,  without  b'ing  allowed  to  *  pray  their  clergy.' 
The  priests,  although  left  in  the  possession  of  all  their  privileges, 
were  incensed  with  the  restriction  of  those  privileges  to  themselves. 
Holy  Mother  Church,  they  said,  cared  for  her  smaller  as  well  as  for 
her  greater  servants.  The  higher  ecclesiastics  made  common  cause 
with  their  lower  brethren  in  maintaining  a  common  exemption  from 

Hie  Lollards  from  holding  conventicles/  as  another  was  addressed  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  dachy,  denoanoing  a  '  most  canning  and  sahtle  enemj,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Gobham ; '  bat  these  proclamations  may  have  been  only  precau- 
tionary, as  they  were  similar  to  many  others  Issaed  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 
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pnnishmeiit,  as  became  those  wlio  bad  ofben  been  accomplices  in  crime. 
If  parliament  were  allowed  to  deprive  tbe  inferior  clerics  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  what  wonld  prevent  them  from  attacking^ 
in  the  same  manner  the  ancient  sanctities  of  the  priesthood,  or  even 
of  the  hierarcliy  itself?  The  prospect  of  bringing  the  clerical  orders 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  however  desirable  it  seemed 
to  laymen,  was  intolerable  to  a  priesthood  charged,  and  often  justly, 
with  the  most  shocking  crimes.  The  punishment  of  priests  by  their 
own  authorities  often  brought  more  scandal  upon  the  Church  than 
would  have  done  the  avowed  tolerance  of  their  sins.  A  priest  con- 
victed of  fornication  purged  himself  by  offering  two  wax  candles  of 
the  value  of  one  penny,  saying  some  prayers,  and  paying  a  fine  of 
six  and  eightpence. 

The  new  Act  of  Parliament  excited  so  violent  an  opposition  among 
the  clergy  that  the  king,  overcome  by  their  importunity,  allowed 
them  to  carry  on  a  debate  respecting  it  in  the  presence  of  the  judges 
of  the  realm.  Only  clergymen  were  to  plead.  The  eloquent  Abbot 
of  Winchelcomb  defended  the  inalienable  privileges  of  the  Church. 
To  the  mortification  of  his  own  order  and  the  offence  of  all  other 
orders,  Dr.  Standish,  not  content  with  defending  the  Act,  pleaded 
for  the  abrogation  of  all  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,  not  only  in 
justice  to  the  laity,  but  as  necessary  to  maintain  the  morality,  influ- 
ence, and  respectability  of  the  clergy  themselves.  He  satisfied  the 
king,  and  gained  his  cause  amidst  the  applause  of  the  laity,  but 
thenceforth  he  became  the  object  of  the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting 
hostility  of  the  clergy.  What  their  hostility  was  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  citizens  who  dared  to  sue  a  priest 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  was  murdered,  and  on  the  inquest 
evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  several  of  the  clergy  and  even 
the  bishop's  chancellor  were  implicated  in  the  foul  deed. 

So  much  indignation  was  excited  by  the  disclosures  which  were 
made  at  the  inquest,  that  the  clergy  felt  they  must  do  something  to 
appease  or  divert  the  popular  feeling.  In  doing  what  they  did,  they 
stimulated  rather  than  allayed  the  opposition  of  the  people.  They 
charged  the  murdered  man  with  heresy,  and  held  an  ecclesiastical 
court  for  his  trial.  With  becoming  gravity  three  bishops  obtained 
a  goodly  attendance  of  priests,  proctors,  and  notaries  to  receive  the 
evidence,  and  announced  that  they  were  ready  to  hear  any  ecclesiastic 
who  had  anything  to  say  in  defence  of  the  dead  man  before  they 
pronounced  sentence  upon  him.  They  no  doubt  hoped  that  Standish 
would  undertake  the  dangerous  service  of  defending  the  man  who 
had  brought  a  priest  into  a  secular  court  of  justice,  and  that  thus 
they  might  find  an  occasion  of  accusing  their  enemy,  whose  great 
speech  against  them  had  been  delivered  under  the  protection  of  the 
Hug's  presence.  Standish,  though  bold,  was  too  wise  and  wary  to 
expose  himself  in  the  useless  defence  of  a  dead  man.  The  priests 
found  the  man  g^iilty,  and,  to  the  annoyance  and  disgust  of  the 
people,  exhibited  the  revolting  spectacle  of  taking  the  body  from 
its  grave  and  burning  it  in  Smithtield. 

The  clergy,  disappointed  in  their  victim,  summoned  Standish  to 
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appear  before  convocation  and  to  answer  their  accnsations  of  heresy 
which  he  had  ianght  in  his  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross.  So  deter- 
mined were  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand  to  destroy  Standish,  and 
the  laity  on  the  other  to  protect  him,  that,  finding  other  eflforts 
nnavailing,  the  judges  of  the  realm,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
even  the  lords  temporal  petitioned  the  king  to  rescue  him.  firom  the 
arbitrary  and  vindictive  proceedings  of  the  convocation.  In  the 
fierce  contention  Henry  for  once  in  bis  life  showed  signs  of  fear  and 
hesitation.  Having  consulted  his  advisers,  he  required  Standish  to 
defend  himself  in  his  presence  against  the  accusations.  After  the 
advocates  of  the  clergy  were  heard,  Standish,  without  faltering  or 
hesitation,  defended  at  great  length  and  with  great  power  the  equal 
rights  of  the  laity,  and  especially  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts 
over  all  the  king's  subjects,  lay  or  clerical.  The  king,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  judges,  was  about  to  pronounce  his  judgment,  when 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  anticipating  the  decision,  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
implored  the  king  to  remit  the  momentous  question  to  the  judgment 
of  his  holiness  the  pope.  Although  the  cardinal  was  supported  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  king  gave  his  decision  in  favour 
of  Standish,  and  declared  his  determination  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  his  courts  over  all  persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  the  realm. 

When  the  clergy,  more  ferocious  than  ever,  would  have  burnt 
Standish  for  heresy,  his  life  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  the  king. 
But  to  him  life  was  not  everything.  Within  him  breathed  the  spirit 
of  the  Standish es,  dauntless,  intrepid,  unselfish,  very  unlike  that  of 
their  politic,  accommodating,  temporising  neighbours,  the  Stanleys. 
His  most  powerful  defender  must  be  opposed  in  his  attempt  to 
oppress  the  feeble.  Against  the  king,  his  protector,  he  undertook 
the  defence  of  Queen  Catharine,  and  maintained  it  with  all  the 
ability,  resolution,  and  boldness  which  he  had  previously  shown  in 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  laity.  He  was  no  more  intimidated 
by  the  voice  of  the  King's  Majesty  than  he  had  been  by  the  noise  of 
the  clerical  power  which  he  had  challenged  and  humiliated.  No 
ecclesiastic  adhered  more  faithfully  and  boldly  than  he  to  the  cause 
of  the  unfortunate  queen.  Without  conciliating  the  clergy,  he  alien- 
ated many  of  his  old  friends,  especially  those  of  the  courtiers  who 
were  looking  favourably  towards  the  Reformation.  Ecclesiastical 
supremacy  would  have  been  as  loathsome  to  him  when  asserted  by  a 
king  as  when  asserted  by  a  pope  or  his  priests.  Advanced  in  years, 
he  did  his  best  for  the  queen,  and  therefore  ceased  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  king  and  the  idol  of  the  reformers.  Catholic  in  his  doctrine, 
strict  in  his  ritual,  severe  in  his  Hfe,  liberal  in  his  spirit,  detested  by 
the  clergy,  opposed  to  the  king,  distrusting  the  courtiers,  disliking 
the  reformers,  through  his  long  and  troubled  life  he  made  his  voice 
to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  all  parties,  and  always  in  favour  of  the 
fiseble  against  their  oppressors,  until  he  found  rest  and  quietude  be- 
neath his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London.  Dr. 
Henry  Standish  was  one  of  the  many  brave  men  of  whom  Lancashire 
has  reason  to  be  proud. 

Standish,  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  did  much  to  promote  the 
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English  Reformation.     Henry,  having  decided  in  his  favour  against 

the  clergy,  was  soon  disposed  by  unexpected  events  to  do  a  great 

deal  more   in  the  same  direction.     Having  made  his  own  courts 

supreme,   he    virtually,   as    afterwards   avowedly,    established    his 

supremacy  over  the  Church.      Unable  to  brook  the  dilatory  and 

vexatious  proceedings  of  the  pope  (and  may  we  not  give  him  some 

credit  for  being  displeased  with  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  the 

clergy  ?)  he  brought  his  dispute  with  the  ecclesiastics  to  a  decisive 

issue  by  assuming  spiritual  authority  in  union  with  his  temporal 

power.     This  was  a  new  thing  in  the  world.     A  national  Church 

might  have  been  occasionally  the  dream  of  liberal  lawyers  or  patriotic 

statesmen,  but  the  reality  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Christendom. 

There  came  into  being  a  Church  separated  from  the  commanity  of 

Catholicism,  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  England,  ruled  by  the  ting 

in  spirituals  as  well  as  in  temporals,  having  its  ritual,  its  doctrine, 

and  its  discipline  determined  by  the  civil  power,  the  creature,  the 

servant  and  the  hireling  of  the  State,  as  absolutely  as  the  army,  the 

navy,  or  the  justiciary  of  the  kingiom.     Right  or  wrong,  it  was 

certainly  something  strani^e.     It  was  indeed  said,  although  not  until 

the  next  age,  in  reply  to  the  objections  of  Papists  and  Puritans,  that 

the  king  has  not  power  to  administer  the  sacraments.     This  is  true, 

just  as  the  constitution  does  not  give  the  king  authority  to  dacide 

suits  in  his  own  chancery,  or  administer  criminal  law  at  the  assizes 

held  in  his  name  ;  but  equally  both  in  Church  and  chancery  the  king 

appoints  his  officials,  and  enacts  with  the  consent  of  pirliam^nt  haw 

all  things  are  to  ba  done  by  those  offiaials.     If  the  king  does  not 

pray,  he,  as  representing  the  people,  prescribes  what  his  clergy  shall 

say  or  do  in  offering  his  prayers.     Who,  in  praying  for  the  people,  is 

supreme,  he  who  prescribes  the  prayers,  or  he  who  repeats  them 

without  the  liberty  of  altering  a  single  word  ? 

The  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  although 
often  ignored  by  those  who  tell  us  that  the  Church  of  England  re- 
formed itself,  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked  and  too  well  known 
to  require  any  citation  of  authorities.  To  give  to  a  layman  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church  seemed  to  the  clergy,  educated  in  the  faith  of  an 
inalienable  distinction  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  an 
utter  subversion  of  the  institutions  of  Christ.  To  break  the  Catholic 
Church  into  fractions  and  subject  them  severally  to  the  domination 
of  the  temporal  authorities  was  in  their  estimation  to  secularise  the 
Church  itself,  not  its  revenues,  but  its  priesthood,  its  discipline,  its 
essential  principles  and  powers.  To  such  a  revolution  the  clergy 
were  compelled  to  submit,  and  their  submission  was  the  more  abjocfc 
and  humiliating,  because  it  was  exacted  as  the  price  of  their  pardon 
for  acknowledging  what  they  believed  to  be  a  capital  article  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  papal  court. 

The  clergy  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  on  baing  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  king  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  appended  the  words,  *  so  far  as  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
Christ ; '  but  neither  the  king  nor  the  parliament  would  accept  any 
such  restrictive  clause.     By  the  ^ndamental  law  of  the  English 
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Churcli,  enacted  bj  the  temporal  power,  and  accepted  (not  approved) 
bj  the  spiritnal,  the  king  is  declared  to  be  withont  any  limitation 
the  snpreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  clergy  of  the  northern  convocation  were  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  their  brethren  of  Canterbury.*  Hoping  to  gain  some 
advantage  by  delay,  and  wishing  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  the 
dreadful  act  of  apostasy  from  the  faith,  th3y  had  recourse  to  verbal 
criticisms  until  the  impatient  king  would  allow  no  more  trifling  with 
words  and  phrases.  They  proposed  to  declare  that  the  king  was 
head  of  the  Church  in  all  temporal* matters,  but  Henry  insisted  upon 
baing  acknowledged  supreme  in  all  things  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral, that  is,  upon  an  absolute  and  undivided  supremacy.  Through 
terror  of  premunire,  they  yielded  in  1532,  in  opposition  to  the  solemn 
protest  of  a  Lancashire  man  against  the  profane  acknowleilgment. 
Cathbsrt  Tanstall,  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Tunstall  of  Thorland 
Castle,  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  courageously  refused  to  assent  to 
the  humiliating  vote  which  the  king  extorted  from  the  northern  con- 
vocation. The  good  bishop  is  worthy  of  honourable  notice,  not  only 
for  his  honest  and  faithful  adherence  to  his  own  convictions,  but  for 
his  tolerance  of  the  religious  convictions  of  others.  A  sufferer  for 
his  principles  und*  Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth,  he  was  under 
Mary  the  most  lenient  and  forbearing  of  the  Catholic  prelates. 

As  the  Act  of  Supremacy  is  the  foundation  of  the  English  Church, 
it  ought  ever  to  be  considered  in  answering  the  question.  What  is 
English  Nonconformity  ?  The  meaning  of  the  Act  is  clear,  unam- 
biguous, capable  of  only  one  construction.  Whatever  may  be  said 
ab Jut  the  uncertainty  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  there  is  one  of  them  not 
charg::»ble  with  the  least  ambiguity.  According  to  the  only  inter- 
pretation which  the  Act  admits,  ttie  Church  of  England  is  in  doctrine 
and  discipline  what  the  king  speaking  through  the  constitutional 
authorities  declares  it  to  be.  He  makes  its  laws  by  his  court  of 
parliament,  and  interprets  them  by  his  courts  of  judicature.  The 
Church  !  that  is  the  king. 

The  royal  supremacy,  I  readily  admit,  like  many  other  things,  has 
a  twofold  aspect.  Something  may  be  said  for  it  as  well  as  against 
it.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  and  more  readily  asked  than  answered, 
could  the  English  Reformation  have  been  accomplished  without  it  ? 
We  need  not  wonder  that  some  good  Protestants  regarded  the 
supremacy  as  their  only  protection  against  the  hateful  papal  domina- 
tion. Both  aspects  of  the  king's  rule,  as  it  in  one  form  restrained 
religious  liberty,  and  in  another  protected  it,  were  seen,  though  in- 
distinctly, by  the  early  Puritans,  and  produced  some  wavering  and 
inconsistency  both  in  their  professions  and  their  practice.  But  be  it 
good  or  evil,  the  royal  supremacy  was  the  power  which  formed  the 
English  Reformation,  the  progress  of  which  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster it  will  be  my  duty  to  trace  and  illustrate  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  At  that  time  the  clergy  of  Lancashire  beneficed  in  the  four  deaneries  south  of 
the  Kibble,  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  were  represented  in  the  southern 
convocation,  and  those  north  of  the  Ribble,  being  in  the  diocese  of  York,  were 
represented  in  tue  convocation  of  the  northern  province. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    REFORMATION. 

In  Lancashire  the  Reformation  made  very  slow  progress,  in  some 
parts  of  it  scarcely  any,  as  it  long  continued  to  be,  and  probably  still 
is,  the  most  Catholic  county  of"  England.  During  the  reigns  of 
Henry  and  Edward  the  greater  part  of  its  gentry  adhered  as  firmly 
as  they  dared  to  the  old  religion  of  their  families,  while  most  of  the 
clergy  were  Protestant  in  nothing  else  than  in  a  reluctant  submission 
to  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  The  parochial  clergy  were  few,  as  the 
parishes  were  very  extensive,  and  many  of  the  rectories  belonged 
to  the  monasteries,  whose  vicai*s  appointed  to  discharge  parochial 
duties  looked  for  guidance  and  approval  rather  to  their  ecclesiastical 
Bupenors  than  to  the  temporal  authorities.  As  to  the  priests  who 
officiated  in  the  chapels  and  field  kirks  which  had  been  erected  in 
the  outlying  townships  of  the  great  parishes,  they  were  generally  too 
poor  and  illiterate  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  theological  controversies 
which  were  agitating  the  minds  of  many  in  the  more  instructed  or 
more  busy  parts  of  the  country.*  In  the  observance,  or  rather  in 
the  neglect,  of  public  worship,  the  new  doctrine  was  little  regarded, 
while  in  private  the  priests  were  generally  ready  to  perform  all  re- 
ligious duties  according  to  the  ancient  ritual.  The  tenantry  were 
like  their  lords,  and  the  common  people,  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
depended  upon  the  priests  to  take  them  safe  through  purgatory  to 
heaven,  as  their  fathers  had  been  taken  there  by  the  wise  and  good 
priests  of  the  old  times. 

Bat  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Lancashire  the  Reformation 
speedily  obtained  great  strength,  and,  firom  its  commencement, 
assumed  a  Puritanical  form  and  character.  The  busy  manufacturers 
and  traders  of  Salfordshire,  having  formed  mercantile  connections 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  became  acquainted  with  the  great  changes 
which  had  been  so  wonderfully  wrought  in  the  religion  of  those 
countries.  Better  educated  than  their  rustic  neighbours,  and  having 
more  money  to  spare  and  more  opportunity  to  spend  it,  they  pur- 
chased books,  conversed  with  foreigners,  occasionally  travelled  to 
continental  &iirs,  knew  more  than  their  priests,  prided  themselves  on 
a  sturdy  independence  of  thought,  and  became  many  of  them  firm 
and  zealous  adherents  of  the  Reformation.  Bolton  soon  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Geneva  of  Lancashire,  while  in  zeal  for  the  new 
doctrine  Manchester  and  Rochdale  were  not  far  behind  that '  godly 
town.*  It  is  true  that  even  there,  especially  in  Manchester,  the 
Protestant  party  had  to  contend  against  much  opposition,  which  was 
the  more  difficult  to  overcome  because  it  was  maintained  by  two  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  honourable  priests  the  old  religion  ever  pro- 

*  In  1531,  the  Archbishop  of  York  did  not  know  in  bis  diocese,  including  at 
that  time  the  northern  part  of  LaucaBhire,  twelve  miniBtera  who  could  preach. 
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daced  in  Lancasliire.  Eventually,  however,  the  new  faith  gSSSJiat- 
complete  ascendancy.  It  is  the  contrast  between  its  prevalencei^ 
the  south-eastern  part  and  its  feebleness  in  the  central,  western,  and 
northern  parts  of  the  county  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the 
religious  history  of  Lancashire  throughout  the  conflicts  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  we  must  turn  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  to  observe  the  beginning  of  the  more  exciting 
events  of  the  contest  between  the  two  great  parties. 

As  the  king  had  contrived  to  accomplish  his  divorce  without  the 
sanction  of  the  pope  or  of  any  acknowledged  ecclesiastical  authority, 
his  intimacy  and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  furnished  the  material 
of  insufferable  scandal  among  the  priests,  and  especially  in  the 
monasteries  of  the  country.  When  the  priests  at  Paul's  Cross 
preached  directly  at  the  king's  ministers  and  indirectly  at  the  king 
himself,  we  may  be  sure  the  talk  of  the  monks  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  north  was  as  free  and  unrestrained  as  the  winds  of  their  own 
wild  mountains.  When  Father  Peto,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  royal 
chapel  at  Greenwich,  on  May  1,  1532,  preached  on  the  text  *  Where 
the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  even  there  shall  they  lick  thy 
blood,  0  king !  '  and  looking  directly  at  the  royal  seat  began,  *  Now, 
O  king,  hear  what  I  say  to  thee.  I  tell  thee  truly  that  thy  marriage 
is  unlawful.  Although  I  know  that  I  shall  eat  the  bread  of  affliction, 
and  drink  the  waters  of  sorrow,  yet,  because  the  Lord  hath  put  it 
into  my  mouth,  I  must  speak  it.  There  are  other  preachers,  yea  too 
many,  who  preach  and  persuade  thee  otherwise,  feeding  thy  folly  and 
frail  affections,  upon  hopes  of  their  own  worldly  promotion,  and  be- 
tray thy  soul,  thy  honour,  and  thy  posterity  to  obtain  fat  benefices, 
to  become  rich  abbots  and  bishops.  These,  I  say,  are  the  four  hun- 
dred prophets,  who  in  the  spirit  of  lying  seek  to  deceive  thee.  Take 
heed  lest  thou,  being  seduced,  find  Ahab*s  punishment,  which  had 
his  blood  licked  up  by  the  dogs  '* — when  many  such  things  as  these 
were  said  in  the  royal  chapels,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  inflamma- 
tory harangues  or  coarse  abuse  of  the  'lewd  monks'  of  Whalley  and 
Fnrness. 

In  the  locutory  of  Fumess  the  monks  put  no  restraint  upon  their 
licentious  tongues,  but  spoke  freely  from  the  abundance  of  their 
hearts.  They  called  the  king  a  heretic,  a  tyrant,  a  usurper,  and 
something  worse ;  and  they  called  Anne  Boleyn  in  plain  English  what 
plain  Enghshmen  never  call  any  woman  unless  they  are  very  coarse 
or  very  angry.  Although  Henry  affected  indifference  to  aU  that  the 
preachers  publicly  said  of  him  at  Greenwich  or  Paul's  Cross,  he 
secured  the  means  of  discovering  what  was  said  and  done  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  religious  houses,  where  conspiracies  and  plots  might 
be  formed,  and  intelligence  clandestinely  conveyed  from  one  monas- 
tery to  another.  Espionage,  so  hateful  to  honest  Englishmen,  was 
encouraged  among  the  monks  by  their  superiors,  who  found  to  their 
dismay  that  their  own  brethren  disclosed  to  the  secular  authorities 
the  secret  sayings  and  doings  of  their  fraternity.  Among  the  depo- 
sitions which  were  forwarded  to  the  king's  coundl  was  that  of  Bobert 

•  Froude's  History,  vol,  i.  p.  365. 
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A,  who  deposed  that  *  lie  had  often  heard  the 
"^  g  should  die  bj  the  hand  of  a  priest,  that  he 

^       ^^  r  to  the  throne,  that  his  father  came  ia  by  no 

^^  word,  that  no  secular  knave  should  be  head  of 

it  the  abbot  knew  of  their  treasonable  saying^, 

of  thorn.'*     The  abbot  Roger,  as  we  shall  here- 

maj  have  been  his  indulgence  of  private  talk,  was 

ic  enough,  instead  of  hanging  on  a  gibbet  like  his 

iley,  to  secure  on  the  dissolution  of  his  house  an 

incoii*^  js.  Sd.  from  the  rectory  of  Dalton,  a  very  respectable 

hvelihood  x^     lat  time  and  country. 

The  first  alarming  insurrection,  instigated  by  the  northern  monks 
in  1536,  was  called  *the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.*  Conspiring  in  their 
several  houses,  and  having  means  of  communication  not  easily  dis- 
covered, these  spiritual  men  formed  their  plans  with  considerable 
skill,  and  executed  them  in  a  manner  which  gave  no  small  trouble  to 
the  government.  Convening  their  tenants,  their  labourers,  their 
beadsmen,  and  multitudes  of  ignorant  rustics,  they  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  following,  carrying  huge  crucifixes,  and 
banners  emblazoned  with  representations  of  the  wounded  Saviour. 
Many  of  their  excited  followers  wrought  in  their  garments  badges 
emblematic  of  the  five  wounds  of  Jeaus,  and  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  oaths  to  support  '  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  for  the  love  of 
God,  the  preservation  of  tlie  king's  person  and  issue,  the  purifying 
of  the  nobQity,  and  the  doing  away  of  base-bDrn  and  evil  counsellors, 
not  for  any  profit  of  their  own,  nor  to  do  displeasure  to  any,  nor  to 
kill  any  for  envy,  but  to  take  bafore  them  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
restoration  of  the  Church,  and  the  suppression  of  heretics  and  their 
opinions.' 

This  new  army  of  crusaders,  daily  gaining  accessions  from  the 
peasantry  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  marched,  under  the  command 
of  Robert  Aske,  to  Pontefract,  and  obtained,  through  the  timidity  or 
treason  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  surrender  ot  the  castle.  They 
speedily  gained  possession  of  York  and  Hull,  and,  strengthened  by 
the  adherence  of  many  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  they  persuaded  or 
€ompi?lled  some  of  the  nobles  and  esquires  to  follow  their  consecrated 
standard.  Their  unexpected  triumph  speedily  terminated  in  disaster 
and  defeat.  Impeded  and  discouraged  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the 
river  near  Doncaster,  thoy  had  reason  to  complain  of  their  want  of 
supplies,  and  to  lose  confidence  in  the  vigilance  or  the  wisdom  of 
their  leaders.  The  superstitions  interpreted  the  unexpected  rise  of 
the  waters  as  a  disastrous  omen ;  the  more  cautious  obsenved  with 
alarm  the  failure  of  supplies  of  food;  some  powerful  friends,  expected 
to  join  them,  &iled  or  proved  false.  The  le.vlers  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  king's  forces,  and  to  leave  their  followers  to  do  the 
best  they  could  for  themselves. 

John  Paslew,  the  last  abbot  of  Whalley,  was  concerned  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  so  &r  as  his  cautious  and  time-serving  spirit 

*  DepoeitioQ  of  Robert  Legate,  JiolU  Houte  MMS,,  cited  by  Froude,  vol.  ii  p. 
^52. 
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would  allow  him  to  he  concerned  in  any  perilons  enterprise.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  religions  principles,  he  was  careful  for  the 
emoluments  of  the  Clinrch,  of  which  he  had  a  goodly  portion,  and 
for  the  privileges  of  the  monastic  orders,  of  which  he  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  a  rich  and  powerful  abbot.  Although  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  bold  and  determined,  the  local  traditions,  with  much 
more  appearance  of  truth,  represent  him  as  an  energetic  but  cautious 
man,  considerate  of  his  own  interest,  and  distrusted  by  the  zealots  of 
his  party.  According  to  those  traditions  he  secretly  encouraged  the 
insurrection,  but  hesitated  to  connect  himself  irretrievably  with  its 
perilous  fortunes,  until  an  emissary  of  the  insurgents,  knowing  his 
temporizing  disposition,  kindled  his  beacon  fire  on  Pendle-hill,  the 
signal  to  march  and  join  the  insurgent  multitude.  Finding  himself 
thus  implicated  by  the  act  of  another,  he  consider^  it  would  be  a 
safer  course,  when  neutrality  was  no  longer  possible,  and  his  beacon 
fire  bore  witness  against  him,  to  join  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  than 
to  make  a  hopeless  attempt  to  conciliate  the  government.*  However 
that  may  have  been,  Paslew,  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  for- 
sook the  camp  of  the  pilgrims,  returned  to  his  abbey,  and  immediately 
executed  a  deed  *by  y*  assente  and  consente  of  y*  convente,'  granting 
to  *Maister  Thomas  Cromwell,  secretarie  general  and  principal 
official  to  our  most  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  an  annual  rent  or  fee  of 
£vi  :  xiii  :  iv  yearhe.'  But  the  offence  of  the  abbot  was  not  to  be 
expiated  by  the  annual  payment  of  ten  nobles.  Within  a  few  days 
of  his  executing  this  humiliating  deed,  John  Paslew  was  committed 
to  Lancaster  Castle  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Arraigned  and 
convicted,  the  poor  old  abbot  (he  must  have  been  very  aged  at  the 
time,  for  the  prior,  who  is  said  in  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  to 
have  been  nearly  fourscore  years  old,  was  his  junior  in  the  convent 
register)  was  drawn  on  the  traitors*  hurdle  to  the  gallows,  and 
hanged  on  an  eminence  in  front  of  the  abbey.t 

As  the  abbot  held  the  lands  of  the  monastery  by  the  same  legal 
tenure  as  a  &ther  holds  lands  entailed  on  his  descendants,  the  lawyers 
decided  that  on  account  of  the  attainder  of  Paslew,  the  abbey  with 
all  its  lands  and  appurtenances  became  the  property  of  the  Crown 
without  even  the  formality  of  a  surrender.  The  society  was  thus 
dissolved  three  years  before  the  general  dissolution  of  the  greater 
monasteries.  Smith,  the  poor  old  prior,  probably  obtained  an  allow- 
ance of  six  or  seven  pounds  a  year,  which  the  commissioner  who 
took  possession  of  the  estate  soHcited  on  his  behalf.  Two  old  and 
feeble  monks  were  allowed  to  attach  themselves  as  chantry  priests  to 
the  church  of  Whalley,  and  even  after  the  Reformation  were  per- 
mitted to  celebrate  mass  for  any  who  sought  their  services.  As  the 
survivor  of  them  lived  to  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  continued 
to  gain  a  pittance  by  the  chantry  prayers,  he  was,  says  Whitaker, '  a 
remarkable  instance  of  toleration.  Another  of  the  monks,  Thomas 
Holden,  one  of  the  latest  on  the  register,  became  a  zealous  preacher 
of  the  Reformation  and  obtained  the  curacy  of  Haslingden.     The 

•  See  the  tale  well  told  in  Boby's  Traditums  of  LanccMrc, 
i*  BaineBy  Mixt.  of  Lancashire,  voL  iiL  p.  188. 
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others,  most  of  wliom  were  concerned  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
had,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  prorision  whatever  made  for  their 
declining  years.  They  continued,  as  Whitaker  says,  '  like  bees  about 
a  hive  rifled  of  its  honey,'  to  seek  miserable  shelter  in  the  neglected 
rooms  and  outhouses  of  the  venerable  abbey.  The  rich  lands  were 
disposed  of,  no  doubt  on  liberal  terms,  to  members  of  considerable 
Lancashire  families,  John  Braddyll  of  Braddyll,  and  Richard  Asshe- 
ton  of  Lever,  both  of  whom  became,  like  most  of  the  purchasers  of 
abbey  lands,  very  sound  and  steady  Protestants.  The  ecclesiastical 
patronage  was  ceded  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  consequently  the 
archbishops  long  retained  the  advowsons  of  the  great  parishes  of 
Whalley,  Blackburn,  and  Rochdale. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Sussex  had  finished  his  business  at  Whalley, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  establishment  at  Fumess,  and  thought 
of  the  good  service  he  could  do  the  king  and  himself  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  lands,  mines,  fisheries,  tolls,  rectories,  and  other 
valuable  property  of  that  richly-endowed  abbey.  Although  the 
monks  of  Fumess  had  obtained  the  repute  of  being  more  treasonable 
talkers  and  more  inveterate  conspirators  than  their  brethren  of 
Whalley,  they  contrived  in  their  sequestered  glen  to  furnish  a  very 
small  amount  of  legal  evidence  available  on  a  trial  for  high  treason. 
Sussex  acknowledged  that  there  were  only  two  monks  whom  he 
'could  prove  faulty.'  Whatever  might  have  been  proved  against 
them,  the  hanging  of  two  monks  would  provide  no  sort  of  title  to  the 
lands  of  the  monastery.  Having  committed  them  to  Lancaster 
Castle,  the  earl  attempted  by  promise  and  threatening  to  obtain  evi- 
dence which  would  criminate  old  Roger  the  abbot ;  but  old  Roger 
was  wary,  his  monks  cautious,  and  his  servants  faithful  and  silent. 
If  any  good  could  come  from  hanging  an  abbot,  there  would  have 
been  in  those  times  no  great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  purpose ; 
but  when  the  good  might  be  as  easily  gained  by  other  means,  the 
earl,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kindly  disposed  man,  was  not  unwil- 
ling to  have  recourse  to  the  gentler  expedient.  As  the  abbot  set 
some  value  upon  his  life,  and  the  earl  upon  the  abbey  lands,  the  way 
was  open  for  a  compromise  to  secure  their  several  interests.  The 
earl  wrote  to  the  king  that  as  he  was  unable  to  prove  ^  any  material 
thing  against  the  abbot  ...  he  would  assay  him  whether  he  would 
surrender,  give,  and  grant  unto  your  Highness,  your  heirs  and 
assignees,  the  sayd  monestery.'  Finding  him  *  very  facile  and  ready 
mynded,'  the  earl  soon  obtained  the  surrender  of  the  abbey  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  abbot.  The  document,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  begins,  *I  Roger,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Fumess, 
knowing  the  misorder  and  evil  life  both  unto  God  and  our  prince  of 
the  brcdrcn  of  the  sayd  monasterie,  in  discharging  of  my  conscience 
do  freelie  and  whollie  surrender,  giff,  and  grant  unto  the  Kyng's 
Highness  all  lands,  rents,  possessions,  revenues  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  and  in  all  goods  and  cattals  and  all  other  things,  what- 
soever they  be,  belonging  to  the  sayd  monasterie,  in  consideration  of 
the  evil  disposition  of  the  bredren  of  the  sayd  monasterie.'  To  the 
formal  deed  of  surrender,  signed  by  the  abbot,  prior,  and  twenty- 
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eight  monks,  was  appended  the  seal  of  the  Blessed  Lady  of  Fnmess, 
and  prefixed  to  each  signature  was  the  representation  of  a  plant  of 
nightshade,  which  for  four  centuries  had  been  the  device  of  the  great 
Cistercian  house  of  the  valley  of  Bekansgill.  The  seals  of  the  house 
were  then  broken,  and  the  nightshade  as  a  device  exists  no  longer, 
although  it  still  grows  luxuriantly  among  the  ruins,  as  if  claiming 
its  right  to  be  the  memorial  of  the  place  of  which  it  was  so  long 
the  badge  and  fovourite  device.  The  lands  were  attached  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  abbot  secured  for  himself  the  rectory 
of  Dilton,  and  the  '  bredren  of  misorder '  small  pensions  for  their 
lives. 

These  monasteries  fell  before  the  general  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses,  and  the  smaller  convents  did  not  long  survive  these  magnifi- 
cent establishments.  As  soon  as  it  w£ts  known  that  inquisition  waa 
to  be  made  into  the  state  of  the  monasteries,  many  persons  offered 
their  services,  well  qualified  in  their  own  esteem  to  detect  and  expose 
the  wickedness  of  the  monks.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  one  Richard  Layton  prayed  that  he  and  Dr.  Lee  might  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  northern  monasteries,  on  the  ground  that  they  - 
had  such  '  familiar  acquayntance '  with  monasteries  that  '  no  knaverie 
could  be  hyde  from  us.'  These  inquisitors  proposed  such  interroga- 
tories as  make  us  wonder  that  any  decent  abbot  should  have  con- 
descended to  answer  them.  The  answers  obtained  suggest  thoughts 
of  which  it  will  not  be  pleasant  to  say  more  than  that  they  ought  to 
silence  all  complaints  about  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  and 
nunneries  too. 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  many  of  the  Lancashire 
gentry  acquired  on  easy  terms  very  considerable  additions  to  their 
patrimonial  lands.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  not  negligent  of  the 
golden  opportunity.  The  lands  of  the  priory  of  Burscough  ceded  to 
him  were  valuable  additions  to  his  vast  estates.  Edward,  Earl  of 
Derby,  grandson  of  the  traitor  of  Bos  worth,  found  the  advantage  of 
the  several  changes  which  were  made  during  Jiis  long  life  in  the 
religion  of  his  country.  Of  these  earls  it  was  said  by  the  Jesuit 
Parsons  that  they  had  three  religions  to  use  as  occasion  served — ^the 
Catholic,  the  Protestant,  and  the  Paritan.  They  were  not  so  incon- 
stant, for  their  motto  was  '  Sans  changer.*  Earl  Edward  told  George 
Marsh,  the  Bolton  martyr,  that  the  true  religion  was  that  religion 
which  had  most  good  luck.  To  this  article  of  faith  the  Stanleys 
consistently  adhered,  and  through  all  changes  were  faithful  to  the 
religion  of  good  luck.  When  the  king  assumed  the  supremacy  of  . 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Earl  of  Derby  seems  to  have  thought  it 
his  duty  to  imitate  so  illustrious  an  example  ;  for  being  king  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  he  declared  himself  supreme  head  of  the  I^ianx  Church, 
and  maintained  his  supremacy  with  as  much  determination  as  his 
royal  master.  Although,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  resumed  every 
article  of  the  Catholic  faith  except  one  which  required  the  restitution 
of  the  Church  lands,  on  which  matter  he  was  always  a  sound  and 
thorough  Protestant^  he  became  under  Elizabeth  a  great  persecutor 
of  Lancashire  Catholics.     Not  only  the  Stanleys,  but  the  Ffaring- 
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tons,*  tlie  Asshetons,  the  Hollands,  and  most  of  the  old  protestant 
families  of  Lancashire,  obtained  great  additions  to  their  hereditary 
estates  by  the  confiscation  of  the  monastic  property.  It  was  a  com- 
mon saying  in  the  county  (I  hope  like  many  common  sayings  a 
falsehood)  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Botelers  of  Bewsey,  the 
only  territorial  proprietors  who  were  sound  Protestants  were  those 
who  had  to  protect  their  right  to  the  possession  of  Church  property. 

The  confiscation  of  the  monastic  estates  supplied  the  king  with  the 
means  of  endowing  six  new  bishoprics,  of  which  one  was  established 
in  Chester,  where  the  ancient  Bishops  of  Lichfield  occasionally 
resided,  and,  when  resident  there,  were  sometimes  called  Bishops  of 
Chester.  The  diocese  consisted  of  two  archdeaconries :  that  of 
Chester,  including  the  southern  part  of  Lancashire,  and  that  of 
Richmond,  including  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  It  was  at 
first  intended  that  the  diocese  should  be  included  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  but  as  the  clergy  complained  of  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  to  which  they  would  be  put  by  this  arrangement,  it  was 
eventually  determined  to  make  the  new  bishop  a  suffragan  of  his 
grace  of  York.  In  return  for  the  indulgence,  the  king,  as  his  manner 
was,  imposed  upon  the  Lancashire  rectors  mortuary  and  other  fees, 
which  to  a  small  extent  angmented  the  poor  endowment  of  the 
bishopric  of  Chester.  Henceforth  we  shall  have  to  regard  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  as  the  principal  ecclesiastical  authority,  whose  personal 
character  and  official  acts  have  considerably  afiected  the  religious 
history  of  Lancashire. 

The  first  appointment  was  neither  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  nor  creditable  to  any  of  the  parties  immediately 
concerned.  John  Bird,  or  Byrde,  provincial  of  the  order  of  the 
Carmelites,  had  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  rendered  some  service 
to  the  king  by  his  opposition  to  Standish,  provincial  of  the  Francis- 
cans. Having  become,  on  the  dissolution  of  his  order,  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  king's  supremacy,  he  obtained  for  his  reward,  first 
the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  and  afterwards  that  of  Chester.  Things 
went  very  pleasantly  with  him  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
when,  probably  enhghtened  by  the  teaching  of  Lord  Derby  that  the 
true  religion  was  that  which  had  most  good  luck,  he  r^dily  con- 
formed to  the  restored  ritual,  and  attempted  by  his  conformity  to 
preserve  his  official  dignity  and  emoluments.  But  unfortunately  for 
bim  he  had  contracted  a  marriage,  and  the  Catholic  Church  had 
little  good  luck  for  married  prelates  or  their  wives.  Deprived  of 
his  bishopric,  he  became  a  suppliant  to  Bishop  Bonner,  and  stood  at 
the  gate  of  Fulham  palace,  as  we  are  told  by  Anthony  Wood,  with 
hia  present  of  '  a  diso  of  apples  and  a  bottle  of  wine.'  Being  ireed 
from  the  disqualifying  incumbrance  of  his  wife  (how  I  cannot  tell), 

*  Sir  Henry  Ffarington  was  the  only  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  who,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  chantries,  resumed  his  own  property.  In  his  early  life  he  en- 
dowed a  chantry  in  Leyland  church  *  for  the  soul  of  his- father.'  In  his  old  age  he 
repurchased  his  own  endowment  and  deprived  his  father  of  the  benefit  of  the 
masses  which  were  to  be  said  fur  the  good  of  his  souL — Duchy  Records;  Wvrda^ 
EM.,  cited  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Stanley  Paptn, 
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he  eventnallj  became  vicar  of  Damnow  in  Essex,  where,  happily,  we 
have  no  far£her  concern  with  him. 

I  have  referred  to  the  advantage  which  the  Catholic  Church  gained 
in  Manchester  from  the  exempk^  oondnct  and  honourable  reputa- 
tion of  two  of  its  most  distingnished  clergymen.  They  were  both 
wardens  of  the  collegiate  chnrch,  and  therefore  occupied  a  dignified 
position  in  the  diocese,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed,  George 
CoLLTEB  was  appointed  Warden  of  Manchester.  In  every  respect  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Bishop  Bird,  he  was  an  honest  and  conscien- 
tious Catholic,  who  cared  nothing  about  the  religion  of  good  luck, 
and  whose  consistency  was  often  made  the  reproach  of  the  flexible 
bishop.  In  the  many  changes  of  circumstances  about  him,  he  was 
honourably  distinguished,  not  only  by  his  steady  adherence  to  his 
own  religioas  principles,  but  also  by  his  tolerance  and  forbearauce 
towards  those  who  professed  the  protestant  doctrine.  In  those  times 
there  were  few  men  like  him.  There  were  intolerant  Catholics  and 
intolerant  Protestants,  and  some  who,  like  Lord  Derby,  were  intol- 
erant on  both  sides  as  they  happened  on  either  to  be  worshipping 
*  good  luck ;  *  as  there  were  some  who,  having  no  religious  convic- 
tions, were  not  earnest  enough  to  be  intolerant  with  either  Catholics 
or  Protestants.  But  Collyer  seems  to  have  held  his  own  convictions 
very  tenaciously  while  he  respected  the  honest  convictions  of  others. 
As  strictly  conscientious  as  either  of  those  Catholic  martyrs  to 
conscience.  More  and  Fisher,  he  was  free  from  their  narrow,  hard, 
intolerant  spirit.  Bespected  in  the  town,  honoured  by  the  CathoHc 
families  of  the  neighbourhood,  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  living  peaceably  with  his  protestant  parishioners,  he 
continued,  notwithstanding  his  steady  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
the  king,  in  the  possession  of  his  ofi&ce  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
college  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  When  restored  to  his  office  by 
Qneen  Mary,  he  showed  no  resentment  towards  those  who  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  revenue.  An  old  protestant 
writer  says  of  him :  *  This  Sir  George  Collyer '  ('  Sir  *  is  only  his 
clerical  title)  *  was  a  resolved  Papist,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
comply  with  this  present  world,  though  he  was  held  to  be  the  most 
bonntifal  and  generous  warden  that  had  ever  beep  in  this  church.'* 

Gt>od  Papist,  requiescat  injpace  ! 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  priest  for  twelve  years  should  publicly 
deny  the  supremacy  of  the  king  and  yet  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  appointed  by  him,  should  solemnise  masses  for  his 
friends  according  to  the  old  form,  and  preach  in  his  turn  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  reformed  Church ;  but  that  age  was  one  of  strange 
amnnalies  in  religion.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  religion  in  Lancashire  may  be  found  in  the  curious  provisoes  of 
the  deed  of  settlement  of  a  chapel  erected  in  Bossendale :  '  In  the 
tibirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  our  most  dread  Sovereign  Lord, 
Henry  VIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England  and  France, 
defender  of  the  fiaith,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  on  earth  immediately 
*  Hibbert's  Histofy  of  the  CoUegiate  Church  of^McmdtaUr,  vol.  L  p.  76. 
D 
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TLZider  God  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,'  the  proprietors 
of  the  forest  covenanted  to  '  fonnd,  edifj,  and  build  the  chapel  in 
honour  of  God,  onr  blessed  Lady  and  all  the  Saints,  for  the  easement 
of  the  king's  liege  subjects  who  shall  be  disposed  to  hear  mass  and 
other  divine  service.'  Provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  either  *a 
priest  or  a  minister,'  from  whom  the  people  might  receive  '  Christen- 
dom, Matrimony,  Burial,  and  aU  Sacraments  and  SacramentaJs,  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  commanded  by  the  King/* 

One  of  the  first  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  after  the  concession  of 
the  supremacy  to  the  king,  was  to  discourage  and  suppress  the  games 
and  processions,  which,  being  held  on  saints'  days,  vigils,  and  other 
Church  festivals,  retained  with  much  of  boisterous  jolbty  something 
of  a  rehgious  character  and  mystic  sanctity.  Their  religiousness 
consisted  of  little  else  than  of  some  shadowy  recollections  of  sacred 
traditions,  and  of  celebrations  in  the  churchyard  with  some  sort  of 
sanction  of  the  priests,  who  '  by  this  craft  had  their  wealth.'  Ale 
sold  in  church  porches,  and  refreshments  in  booths  set  up  in  church- 
yards, furnished  some  considerable  help  to  poor  priests  and  clerks. 
In  no  county  oi  England  were  the  church  ales  and  wakes  celebrated 
with  more  of  festivity  and  mirth  than  in  merry  Lancashire,  or  the 
priests  more  ready  to  turn  them  to  advantage  in  support  of  the  old 
religion  of  holiday  and  festival.  As  these  festivals  and  sports  were 
intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  Puritans,  especially 
in  Lancashire,  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  some  notice  of  them  before 
we  proceed. 

The  parliament  was  induced  to  suppress  these  religious,  or  quasi- 
religious,  sports  and  festivals,  on  account  of  the  influence  which, 
through  them,  the  friars  and  low  priests  exercised  upon  the  common 
people  in  fiavour  of  the  old  religion.  Whatever  other  objections  the 
JPuritans  may  have  had  to  the  sports  and  festivities  of  their  time,  the 
principal  ground  of  their  opposition  was  undoubtedly  rehgious. 
They  looked  upon  the  festivals  as  the  life  and  strength  of  popery  in 
the  rural  parisnes.  The  morris-dancings,  the  rush-bearings,  the 
guisings,  the  May-bowers,  the  revellings  of  the  wakes,  were  aJl  con- 
nected with  Church  festivals  and  anniversaries,  directed  by  priests, 
observed  in  consecrated  places,  and  intermingled  with  ecclesiastical 
observances.  On  this  account  rather  than  from  a  disHke  to  amuse- 
ments the  Puritans  cried,  *  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.'  Many 
of  the  Lancashire  Puritans,  and  even  some  of  their  preachers,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  were  mighty  hunters,  keen  anglers,  fond  of  hawk- 
ing, of  shnffle-board,  of  bowls,  of  billiards,  and,  what  may  surprise 
their  descendants,  of  baiting  the  badger,  of  throwing  at  the  cock, 
and  even  occasionally  of  private  theatricals.  These  men  going  home 
from  a  coddne  or  an  otter  hunt  would  be  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a 
rush-cart  or  a  May-pole.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  objection  was 
not  to  the  amusement  but  to  the  religious  association.  The  notion 
that  the  old  Lancashire  Puritans,  many  of  whose  preachers  had  their 
times  and  places  for  playing  at  billiards  and  shuffle-board,  were  gloomy, 
austere,  misanthropical  people,  is  one  of  the  popular  errors  of  the  day. 

*  CoRy*B  ffiUary  of  Lancathiref  part  iv.  p.  327. 
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The  Scriptare  mysteries  acted  by  the  friars  were  not  very  common, 
nor  very  fekvonrite,  amnsements  among  the  natives  of  Lancashire,  as 
there  was  not  abont  them  enongh  of  boisterous  mirth  and  joviality. 
At  the  time  of  the  Beformation  no  pageantry  was  so' popular  as  that 
belonging  to  the  procession  of  Bobin  Hood,  which  the  monks  con- 
trived to  make  a  sort  of  religions  ceremony.  The  priests  frequently 
arranged  the  pageantry,  and  the  churchwardens  dofi^yed  the  expenses 
from  the  church-rates.*  May-day  and  the  Sunday  afber  were  the 
great  days  for  the  uproarious  sport.  On  May-day  the  yoimg  men 
and  women  brought  boughs,  especially  of  white-thorn,  and  built 
bowers  in  the  churchyard.  !Robin,  lord  of  the  May,  came  in  his  full 
dress,  attended  by  the  queen  of  the  May,  the  friar,  the  green  archers, 
and  a  great  retinue  of  minstrels  and  morns-dancers.  In  Manchester, 
where  the  May  games  were  especially  celebrated,  the  gaudy  procession 
— some  riding  on  hobby-horses,  some  drawing  them,  some  dancing — 
entered  the  church  and  acted  strange  performances  in  its  venerable 
aisles.  The  wild  merriment  of  the  day  in  the  church  was  followed 
by  the  wilder  merriment  of  the  evening  in  the  drinking  and  dancing 
booths  of  the  churchyard.  The  following  description  is  given  by  a 
puritan  writer,  and  if  it  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  original,  the 
pageant  could  not  have  been  very  appropriate  to  the  house  of  God : 
'  Then  march  this  heathen  company  to  the  church,  their  pipers  piping, 
their  drummers  thundering,  their  stumper  dancing,  their  beUs 
jingling,  their  handkerchiefs  fluttering  about  their  heads,  their  hobby- 
horses and  other  monsters  skirmishing,  and  in  this  sort  they  go  to 
the  church,  though  the  minister  be  at  prayer  or  preaching,  dancing 
and  swinging  their  handkerchiefs  like  devils  incarnate,  with  such  a 
confused  noise  that  no  man  can  hear  his  own  voice.  .  .  .  After  this, 
abont  the  church  they  go  again  and  again,  and  so  forth  into  the 
churchyard,  where  they  have  their  summer  halls,  their  bowers, 
arbours,  and  banqueting  houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet, 
and  dance  all  that  day,  and  peradventure  all  that  night  too.'t  There 
was  long  war  in  Lancashire  between  the  Puritans  and  these  '  devils 
incarnate/  While  the  Puritans  looked  upon  the  May-pole  as  the 
standard  of  their  enemies,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  whenever  they  had 
the  opportunity,  they  cut  it  down,  and  triumphed  in  its  downfall. 
If  they  were  mistaken  in  believing  that  by  the  May  games  and  Sun- 
day sports  the  peasantry  were  confirmed  in  the  Catholic  faith,  they 
erred  in  common  with  the  parliaments  of  Henry,  of  Edward,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  which  in  the  cause  of  the  Beformation  attempted  their 
suppression ;  and,  I  may  add,  in  common  with  the  Papists  themselves, 
who  in  the  reign  of  James  procured  or  promoted  the  publication  of 
the  *  Book  of  Sports.' 

*  In  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Eingston-upon-Thames  are  seTeral 
carious  items  respecting  the  show  of  Kobin  Hood,  as  six  shillings  *  to  Figge  the 
Taborer,'  two  shillings  for  '  cloth  for  the  fool's  coat/  three  pence  for  '  a  pair  of 
^ores  for  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Maryan/  three  shillings  for  'Friar  Tuck's  coat,' 
eig^t  shillings  for  '  Little  John's  coat,'  two  pence  for  *  sponging  and  brushing 
Bobin  Hood's  coats.' — Hibbert,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

i-  HixUfry  of  the  OoUegiate  Ohwch  of  Manchester,  toL  i.  pp.  64-5.  See  also 
Kichol's  lUustratuma  of  Ancient  Mannera,  p.  143. 
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In  tlie  last  years  of  Henry  VIII.  the  state  of  religious  parties  in 
Lancashire  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  having  a 
considerable  share  of  the  monastic  property,  was  the  most  powerftil 
supporter  of  the  Eeformation.  Several  of  the  large  proprietors  ad- 
hered to  the  same  cause,  induced  by  the  same  prudent  regard  to  the 
wel&re  of  their  families.  Many  of  the  esquires  and  smaller  gentry, 
who  gained  nothing  by  the  change,  probably  felt  their  love  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  strengthened  by  their  envy  or  jealousy  of  their  more 
fortunate  neighbours.  The  disinherited  monks  in  every  part  of  the 
county  excited  the  ill-feelings  of  the  lower  ordert  by  tJieir  tales  of 
injustice  done  to  themselves,  and  injury  to  the  poor,  through  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries.  The  secular  clergy,  generally  needy, 
ignorant)  and  unable  to  preach,  were  content  with  lazily  performing^ 
the  new  services  or  so  much  of  them  as  was  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  keep  their  situations.  A  few  earnest  reformers  and  a  few  consci- 
entious Catholics  did  what  they  could  under  the  restraint  of  the  time 
to  promote  their  respective  creeds.  In  the  manuflEicturing  towns 
some  of  the  traders  were  enlightened  Protestants ;  in  the  rural  parts 
the  monks  and  morris-dancers  had  undisputed  sway.  So  things 
continued  until  Henry  the  King  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Edward, 
his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  College  of  Manchester, 
together  with  the  chantries  and  other  smiall  religious  establishments 
spared  by  Henry,  was  dissolved,  its  lands  alienated,  and  its  warden 
and  fellows  deprived  of  their  official  dignity  and  revenues.  The 
minority  of  the  king  offered  a  tempting  opportunity  to  avaricious 
statesmen  who  were  ever  ready  to  obtain,  on  easy  terms,  new  acqui- 
sitions of  Church  property.  Under  the  protectorate  of  Somerset, 
zeal  for  the  Reformation  was  often  stimulated  or  rewarded  by  sales 
or  leases  on  profitable  conditions  of  the  lands  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Among  these  reformers,  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  so  deserving  or  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  college  house  and  buildings  situate  in 
Manchester,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  valuable  lands 
of  the  collegiate  clergy.  A  small  portion  of  the  rental  he  was  to 
appropriate  to  the  maintenance  of  preaching  ministers  whose  duty 
was  not  only  to  solemnise  the  parochial  services  of  Manchester,  but 
to  itinerate  in  the  neighbourhood  and  preach  in  its  several  churches 
and  chapels  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.*  The  earl,  having 
secured  as  large  a  share  of  the  Church  property  as  he  could  reason- 
ably expect,  ceased  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  public 

*  I  mention  thia  faxst  because  it  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  tbe  king's  or 
queen's  preachers  of  Lancashire,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  ignorant  and  popish  parts  of  the  county.  At  the  commencement 
of  every  reign  until  the  revenues  of  the  crown  lands  were  subjected  to  the  author- 
ity of  parliament,  200/.  a  year  were  voted  for  the  payment  of  four  preachers,  either 
as  itinerant  or  as  officiating  in  poor  chapehies.  After  that  time  annual  grants  of 
parliament  were  substituted  for  the  royal  bounty.  For  some  time  after  the  Earls 
of  Derby  had  ceased  to  make  the  payment,  ikey  had  some  share  in  the  patronage 
of  the  preachers.  Thus  Nathaniel  Heywood  owed  his  stipend  as  a  king's  preachor 
to  '  the  singular  goodness  of  my  lady,  the  Countess  of  Derby/ 
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i&ffidrs,  and  retired  to  his  natire  csonnty,  where,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  vast  estates,  he  qnietlj  ohserved  the  progress  of  eren^  daring 
the  minoTiiy  of  an  invalid  king,  and  by  cantionslj  abstaining  from 
taking  any  part  in  measures  affecting  religion,  was  prepared  to  hail 
a  Ca&olic  qneen  should  Mary  sneceed  her  brother,  or  a  Protestant 
ruler  should  Providence  provide  such  a  successor. 

The  first  preachers  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  earl's  endowment 
were  Dr.  Pendleton  and  John  Bradford.  But  before  I  notice  their 
labours,  I  must  refer  to  an  earlier  reformer  than  either,  good  Father 
Travea,  the  minister  of  Blackley  Chapel.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about 
him.  He  must  have  been,  if  not  the  earliest,  at  least  one  of  the 
earliest  teachers  of  the  reformed  doctrine  in  Lancashire.  Speed 
calls  him  '  a  learned  and  pious  gentleman,  the  patron  and  counciUor ' 
of  Bradford.  From  several  aUnsions  to  him  in  the  letters  of  the 
martyr,  we  learn  that  he  had  gained  the  full  confidence  of  Bradford, 
who  acknowledged  the  great  benefit  which  he  had  derived  from  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  his  early  friend.  He  speaks  of  Traves  as 
^my  &ther,'  and  advises  his  mother  to  take  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  from  prison  to  Father  Traves  for  safety,  and  to  follow  in  all 
things  the  advice  of  that  good  minister.  Traves  gathered  around 
him  a  company  of  reformers,  and  notwithstanding  lus  fideHty  to  the 
reformed  doctrine  he  seems  to  have  retained  his  situation  until  afber 
the  martyrdom  of  Bradford.  Whether  he  was  unnoticed  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  village,  or  was  indulged  for  a  time  by  the  tolerance 
of  Warden  Collyer,  or  was  protected  by  the  Byron  family,  who  then 
resided  in  Bla^ckley,  and  were  favourable  to  the  B/cformation,  it  was 
not  until  after  the  death  of  his  friend  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  chapelry  and  eventually  his  country.  He  joined  the  Protestant 
exiles  on  the  continent,  and  as  he  was  then  advanced  in  years,  and  is 
never  mentioned  among  those  who  returned,  he  probably  died  in 
exile.  The  influence,  however,  of  his  good  teaching  and  example 
long  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  chapelry,  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  steadily  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  the  Bfcformation.  Some  of  them  were  imprisoned  in  Manchester, 
until,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  they  obtained  their  release,  and 
did  much  to  promote  the  spirit  of  evangelical  reformation  and  of 
earnest  Puritanism  by  which  Blackley  was  long  distinguished.* 

*  HUAory  of  Blackley  Chapel ;  Hollingworili's  Mancunienna.  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
bja  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood,  observes,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  the 
funiliee  of  the  friends  of  the  Protest&nt  martyrs  became  in  the  next  generation, 
and  long  continued,  the  principal  supporters  of  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity. 
The  same  may  with  equal  justice  be  said  of  Blackley  ;  the  friends  of  Traves  and 
Bradford  were  the  founders,  and  their  descendants  were  the  supporters,  of  the 
Puritanism  and  Nonconformity  of  that  neighbourhood.  In  both  instances  the 
ftiTniliwi  may  be  traced  by  their  names.  The  name  of  '  Traves,'  disguised  under 
the  modem  spelling  of  '  Travis,'  and  '  Travers,'  frequently  appears  in  the  records 
of  the  chapelxy.  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  a  succession  of  Puritan 
ministers,  Oliver  Carter,  Thomas  Paget,  and  William  Bathband,  occupied  the 
•polpit  of  Blackley  (ThapeL  Among  their  most  steady  supporters  were  several 
xnembers  of  the  l^h^ves  funily.  According  to  '  a  platform  of  the  chapel '  made  in 
1603,  George  Travis  occupied  a  bench,  for  which  he  paid  six  shillings  a  year.  The 
l)each  behmd  hia  was  held  by  Seth  Travis  and  John  Beswicke  at  the  same  rate. 
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Of  the  two  preacliers  appointed  in  tlie  rei^  of  Edward  to  preaclt 
the  doctrines  of  the  Iteformation  in  Lancashire,  Pendleton,  as 
HoUingworth  tells  us,  *  was  a  Papist  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.^ 
who  recanted  and  became  a  great  preacher  of  the  Reformation.'  An 
able  man,  handsome,  athletic,  possessed  of  a  fine  clear  voice,  mighty 
in  the  management  of  ready  speech  and  powerful  utterance,  his 
preaching  was  in  popularity  and  influence  second  only  to  that  of 
J  ohn  Bradford.  Of  the  power  of  his  preaching  some  estimate  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  when  in  the  reign  of  Mary  he  recanted 
his  first  recantation,  the  Catholics  could  find  npne  so  well  qualified 
to  preach  the  Lancashire  people  back  again  to  popery  as  the  man  who 
had  preached  them  so  far  away  from  it.  His  goodly  person,  per- 
suasive address,  and  powerful  eloquence  are  noticed  in  a  lett^  of 
Saunders  the  martyr,  who  bitterly  lamented  and  faithftilly  rebuked 
his  temporising  conduct. 

A  greater  preacher  than  even  the  eloquent  Dr.  Pendleton — greater 
because  more  sincere,  more  earnest,  more  real  in  everything — ^was 
his  colleague,  John  Bradford.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Man- 
chester, according  to  some  probabilities  in  Millgate,  according  to 
others  in  the  chapelry  of  Blackley.*  Having  been  educated  in  the 
grammar  school  recently  founded  by  the  good  bishop,  Hugh  Oldham, 
with  whom  his  family  seems  to  have  been  related  through  the  Bes- 
wickes,  he  obtained  some  office  of  trust  under  Sir  John  Harrington, 
the  treasurer  of  the  king's  forces  at  Boulogne.  Having  gained  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  his  employer,  he  undertook  the  management 
of  the  most  important  business  of  the  treasurer's  office,  and  eventually 
acted  as  paymaster  of  the  English  troops  in  France.   While  engaged 

The  Beswickes  were  related  to  John  Bradford.  As  the  principal  family  of  the 
neighbourhood^  the  Asshetons,  paid  only  eight  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  the 
seats  of  the  Travises  were  next  their  great  i>ew,  we  may  infer  that  George  Travis 
was  a  person  of  some  consideration  as  well  as  a  liberal  contributor.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Puritans  of  Blackley  were  accustomed  to- 
meet  for  worship  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Travis,  who  hospitably  entertained  the 
ministers.  In  1682  Oliver  Heywood  preached  'to  a  full  company  at  widow 
Travis's  house.'  To  the  indenture  by  which  the  first  Nonconformist  meeting- 
house was  conveyed  to  trustees,  are  attached  the  signatures  of  '  Thomas  Travis ' 
and  '  George  Travis/  two  of  the  four  original  trustees.  It  is  pleasant  to  trace  in 
Blackley,  as  in  Bolton,  the  names  of  the  same  families  from  the  Reformation 
almost  to  our  own  time.  This  age  of  steam  and  railway  is  fast  obliterating  the 
remains  of  these  pleasant  associations.  As  late  as  1846,  Mr.  Thomas  Travis  en- 
deavoured by  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  recover  possession  of  two 
pews  in  Bla<^ey  church,  instead  of  the  two  benches  occupied  by  his  ancestors  in 
the  old  chapel.  He  failed,  I  believe,  because  the  church  was  not  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  chapel,  and  therefore  the  place  of  the  old  benches  could  not  be 
identified. 

*  The  opinion  that  Bradford  was  bom  in  Millgate  is  founded  upon  a  deed  of 
the  oonveyance,  in  1489,  of  a  house,  described  as  situate  in  Millgate,  between  the 
tenement  of  John  Bradford  and  Richard  Piatt.  This  John  Bradford  was  probably 
the  father  of  the  martyr.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motlier  of  Bradford  resided, 
when  he  was  a  prisoner,  at  Blackley,  maiiy  of  his  kindred,  as  the  Beswickes,  lived 
there,  and  his  earliest  intimacies  were  with  the  folk  of  that  village.  The  name 
was  common  in  Lancashire  in  early  times.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  John 
Bradford  was  '  clerk  of  the  peace  '  to  the  duchy,  and  John  Bradford  and  William 
Bradford  were  dorks  of  the  Crown  with  '  a  wage '  of  two  shillings  a  day. — MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  dted  by  Baines,  Eiitorif,  vol.  L  p.  1S9. 
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in  this  service  he  became  implicated  in  some  dishonest  transaction  of 
his  principal,  the  exact  nature  of  which  lias  not  been  discovered. 
That  be  was  privy  to  some  dishonourable  practices,  at  that  time  not 
imnsnal  in  the  commissariat  department  of  the  army,  and  that  he 
was  not  tbe  gainer  by  the  fraudulent  dealing,  is  all  we  know  of  the 
business  which  afterwards  caused  him  so  much  grief,  humiliation, 
and  penitence. 

Having  returned  to  London,  be  entered  as  a  law  student  in  the 
Temple,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Thomas  Sampson,  a 
nephew  of  Bishop  Latimer,  and  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  EUzabeth, 
the  celebrated  Puritan  preacher  of  Oxford.  Sampson  took  his  new 
friend  to  hear  his  uncle,  who  on  that  occasion  preached  on  the  sin  of 
dishonesty  and  the  duty  of  making  restitution  to  the  persons  who 
bad  been  defrauded.  While  Latimer  was  preaching  as  few  men 
could  preach  on  such  a  subject,  Bradford  trembled  as  his  sin  was 
brought  to  his  remembrance.  In  g^eat  perplexity  concerning  his 
duty,  for  he  was  unable  to  make  restitution  for  the  robbery  which 
had  enriched  others,  not  himself,  he  wrote  to  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
Father  Traves,  and,  acting  under  his  advice,  he  insisted  upon  the 
defaulter  making  restitution  under  the  threat  of  instant  exposure. 
By  this  means  he  accomplished  the  object,  and  wrote  to  Traves  in- 
arming him  that  the  afEair  was  settled.  *  Therefore,  I  pray  you  to 
^ve  the  gracious  Lord  thanks,  and  thanks,  and  thanks  again,  for 
me  a  most  wicked,  ingrate  sinner.'* 

Bradford,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Father  Traves,  left  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  entered  at  Katharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  After 
proceeding  Master  of  Arts,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Pembroke 
College.  For  some  time  he  was  afraid  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  ministerial  office.  When  his  fears  were  allayed  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  Father  Traves,  and  of  his  intimate  friend  in  the  univer- 
sity, Martin  Bucer,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Ridley,  who,  highly 
estimating  his  power  of  popular  address,  secured  him  an  income  as 
a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  that  he  might  be  able  to  travel  in  the 
country,  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

Bradford,  like  his  friends  Latimer,  Sampson,  and  Bucer,  was  a 
decided  Puritan.  He  refused  to  be  ordained  in  the  habits  which 
Ridley  desired  to  impose  upon  the  reformed  clergy.  That  he  declined 
to  comply  with  the  earnestly  expressed  wish  of  so  kind  a  friend  as 
Ridley  attests  the  strength  of  his  puritan  principles.  That  Ridley 
dispensed  with  the  habits  at  his  ordination  shows  how  highly  the 
good  bishop  valued  his  services. 

Soon  after  bis  ordination  Bradford  was  sent  into  his  native  county 
to  preach  the  great  truths  of  the  Reformation.  The  government  oi 
Edward,  in  sending  itinerant  preachers  into  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, seems  to  have  given  especial  attention  to  Lancashire.  Besides 
Bradford  and  Pendleton,  already  mentioned,  there  were,  as  we  learn 

*  Tq  one  of  Latimer's  sermons  he  refers  to  a  man  who,  on  hearing  a  sermon  on 
the  duty  of  restitution,  brought  him  twenty  pounds  at  Lent  to  be  paid  to  the 
King's  Council  for  restitution,  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  the  next  Lent, 
and  one  hundred  and  four  score  pounds  ten  shillings  the  next  Lent  There  can 
be  little  doubt  the  man  was  Bradford,  who  obtained  the  money  from  his  superiors 
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from  *  tlie  godly  and  comfortable  letters '  of  George  Marsli,  Tkomaa 
Lever,  the  celebrated  Puritan,  James  Pilkington,  afterwards  the 
puritan  bishop  of  Durham,  and  his  '  most  loving  and  gentle  master ' 
iiaurence  Saunders,  engaged  in  zealously  preaching  the  reformed 
doctrine  in  Lancashire. 

Bradford  was  endowed  with  the  bold  and  daring  energy  of  Father 
Latimer,  and  like  that  great  preacher,  plain,  earnest,  faithful,  not 
inferior  to  him  in  hortatory  address,  and  much  superior  in  logicsd 
power,  he  was  probably  the  most  useful,  and  certainly  the  most 
popular,  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  English  Reformation.  The 
quiet  homilies  of  Father  Traves  were  reproduced  with  tenfold  effect 
in  the  impassioned  orations  of  his  loving  disciple  and  friend.  Where- 
ever  in  Lancashire  he  was  announced  to  preach,  great  multitudes 
crowded  to  hear  his  soul-stirring  sermons.  On  Sundays,  market 
days,  and  fairs,  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  he  was  to  be 
heard  denouncing  the  superstitions  of  popery,  and  the  scandals  of  the 
priests.  The  great  church  of  Manchester  was  his  favourite  sanctuary, 
and  whenever  he  appeared  in  its  pulpit  the  townspeople  filled  its 
spacious  nave,  aisles,  and  newly-erected  galleries.  But  his  labours 
were  widely  extended,  as  in  his  letters,  written  when  he  was  *  ready 
to  be  offered,'  he  could  appeal  in  words  of  afiecting  solemnity  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Manchester,  but  also  to  those  of  Ashton,  Bolton, 
Bury,  Chorley,  Wigan,  Prescot,  Liverpool,  Mottram,  Stockport^ 
Eccles,  Prestwich,  Middleton,  Oldham,  Ratcliffe,  and  West  Chester, 
in  all  which  towns  he  had  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
by  his  preaching  produced  deep  and  permanent  impressions  upon 
many  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  preaching  of  Bradford  was  not  confined  to  the  subjects  which 
belong  to  the  popish  controversy.  With  terrible  vehemence  he  often 
denounced  the  vices  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  impositions  of  the 
priests.  Frequently  he  preached  against  the  revelries  of  the  Sunday 
wakes  and  festivals,  which  annoyed  and  obstructed  him  in  his 
preaching  circuits.  The  Act  of  Henry,  where  the  magistrates  en- 
forced it,  had  protected  the  inside  of  the  churches  from  the  wild 
revelries  of  the  old  processions  and  dances ;  but  Robin  Hood  on  his 
own  Sunday  was  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  with  his  merry  archers 
dancing  upon  the  gravestones.  When  excluded  from  the  consecrated 
building,  the  morris- dancers  played  their  part,  and  the  publicans 
made  their  booths,  close  to  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  On  a  Sunday 
festival  the  spirit  of  Bradford  was  moved  within  him.  He  was 
preaching  where  he  most  loved  to  preach,  in  the  great  church  of 
Manchester.  The  building  was  excessively  crowded,  as  every  word 
he  uttered  was  distinctly  heard  through  its  broad  aisles  and  spacious 
galleries.  Amidst  breathless  silence  within  and  boisterous  shouts 
without,  he,  intensely  earnest,  strangely  excited,  denounced  the  pro* 
fanity  and  irreligion  of  the  people,  and  threatened  (Hollingworth 
says  as  by  a  prophetical  spirit)  that  '  mass  should  be  again  said  in 
the  church,  and  the  play  of  Robin  Hood  be  again  acted  there.'  The 
prophecy  was  not  forgotten.  Many  who  heard  the  threatenings  of 
the  excited  preacher  Hved  to  see  the  mass  restored,  and  with  it  the 
desecration  of  the  church  by  the  rabble  of  Robin  Hood. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RESTORATION  OF  POPERT. 

On  the  accession  of  Mary  the  restoration  of  popery  in  LaDcashire 
was  accomplished  with  no  great  difficulty.  In  some  parts  of  the 
comity  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  hsid  never  professed  to  have 
been  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith.  The  monks  and  chantry 
priests,  having  little  else  to  do,  had  obstructed  in  many  places  and 
by  various  means  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Many  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  Papists  in  their  hearts,  had  said  mass  privately,  and 
observed  with  much  irr^ularity  the  ritual  prescribed  by  Edward's 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  landed  proprietors,  except  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  monastic  property,  generally  returned  to  the  religious 
observances  of  their  &tners.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  retired 
£rom  pubUc  life,  suddenly  came  out  an  orthodox  Catholic  in  every 
article  except  the  restitution  of  Church  property,  about  which  he 
felt  some  scruples,  probably  as  not  being  quite  consistent  with  his 
religion  of  good  luck.  As,  however,  he  was  willing  to  do  everything 
else  which  ought  to  be  done  by  a  good  Catholic,  even  to  persecute 
heretics,  the  priests  were  wise  enough  not  to  annoy  or  alarm  him  by 
any  idle  talk  about  restitution.* 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  were  the  restoration 
of  the  collegiate  establishment  in  Manchester,  the  recall  of  Warden 
Collyer  to  ti^e  office  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  and  the  restitu- 
tion to  the  college  of  all  the  lands  which  had  been  forfeited  at  the 
dissolution,  except  so  much  of  them  as  had  been  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby. 

It  was  desirable  to  find  some  popular  preacher  who  would  go  into 
Lancashire  and  preach  the  Catholic  doctrine  with  the  earnestness 
and  power  of  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation.  But  CathoUc 
preachers  were  not  easily  found.  Of  the  reformers,  Bradford  and 
Saunders  had  been  committed  to  prison,  and  were  ready  to  die  rather 
than  renounce  their  &ith.  Lever  and  Pilkington  went  into  exile. 
There  remained  Dr.  Pendleton,  who  at  first  boasted  of  his  determi- 
nation to  attest  his  faith,  by  his  martyrdom.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  (Hoilingworth  is  the  reporter),  reproaching  his  friend  Saunders 
for  some  timid  words,  *  1  will  see  the  last  drop  of  mine  molten  away, 
and  the  last  gobbet  of  this  flesh  consumed  to  ashes,  before  I  will  for* 
sake  God  and  His  truth.'  A  vain  boast  it  was,  like  that  of  Peter, 
*  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee ; '  yet,  says 

*  What  he  did  with  the  Bupremacy  of  the  Manx  church  does  not  appear  ;  but 
Ida  relatiTe,  the  bishop  of  the  island,  a  true  Staolej,  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  earl  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
aod  the  supremacy  of  the  queen  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
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Fox, '  he  dianged  his  tippet,  preached  popery,  was  sent  to  Manchester 
and  other  towns  to  recant  his  recantation  and  preach  np  popery.'  He 
f  onnd  it  not  so  easy  to  preach  «p  popery  as  it  had  been  to  preach  it 
dovm.  To  recant  his  recantation  was  humiliating  work  which  he 
had  no  spirit  to  do  effectually.  His  sincerity  was  suspected,  his 
reputation  injured,  his  eloquence  failed  him,  his  power  over  his 
hearers  who  had  heard  his  able  defence  of  the  opposite  doctrine  was 
gone  from  him ;  he  had  become  weak  as  other  men.  The  Protestants 
despised  him ;  the  Catholics,  who  had  no  respect  for  him,  said,  '  He 
will  turn  again  with  the  turn  of  the  tide.' 

While  Bradford  was  lying  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
found  means  of  writing  several  '  godly  and  comfortable  letters '  to  his 
Lancashire  friends.  His  writing  materials  were  concealed,  and  his 
letters  secretly  conveyed  by  a  Mthf ul  servant  from  the  prison  to 
trusty  adherents,  who,  as  they  had  opportunity,  forwarded  them  to 
Manchester.  After  they  had  been  read  they  were  entrusted  to  the 
safe  custody  of  Father  Traves.  But  the  influence  of  his  letters  could 
not  be  concealed.  The  Earl  of  Derby  declared  they  were  doing  more 
harm  to  the  Church  than  he  had  ever  done  by  his  preaching.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  that  he  should  die.  The  council  first  resolved 
that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  order  that  he 
might  be  burnt  in  Manchester.  This  he  expected,  as  a  few  days 
before  his  death  he  wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  was  'ready  to  resign 
his  life  in  the  town  where  he  had  received  it.'  Why  the  authorities 
suddenly  changed  their  purpose  and  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  in 
Smithfield  is  not  known ;  but  may  we  not  charitably  suppose  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  no  love  for  burning  either  Protestants  or 
Catholics  when  he  gained  nothing  by  it,  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  work  of  burning  the  great  preacher  whom  he  had  paid  for  preach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ?  *  John  Bradford  suffered 
martyrdom  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself  and  his  cause.  He  kissed 
one  of  the  faggots  and  called  aloud,  '  England,  England,  repent  of 
thy  sins !  Beware  of  idolatry !  Beware  of  Antichrist ! '  Among  the 
burning  reeds  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way  which  leadeth  to  life.'  Roger  Beswicke,  his  brother-in-law, 
came  from  Manchester  to  attend  him  at  his  execution,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  soothing  his  last  agonies  by  the  brutal  violence  of  one  of 
the  officials.  Lancashire  reveres  the  memory  of  many  of  her  sons, 
but  none  of  them  deserves  her  reverence  more  than  the  greatest  of  the 
preachers  of  the  English  Reformation. 

To  George  Mabsh,  the  other  protestant  martyr  of  Lancashire,  has 
been  attributed  the  sijong  protestant  feeling  of  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  county,  and  especnally  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton.  The 
marvellous  traditions  concerning  him  which  prevailed  among  the 
common  people  of  Bolton  show  the  deep  and  solemn  impressions 
which  were  produced  upon  the  minds  of  many  by  his  powerful  min- 

*  It  is  said  that  Lord  Derby  interceded  with  the  queen  to  spare  the  life  of 
Bradford,  and  that  one  of  his  serYants  proposed  to  asaist  Bradford  to  leave  the 
kingdom  on  conditiona  which  the  martyr  declined. 
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istry  and  gloTions  martyrdom.  An  old  stone  delf  on  the  steep  ascent 
of  Biivington  Pike,  having  some  mde  resemblance  of  seats  cut  in  the 
rock,  was  long  venerated  by  the  Poiitans  of  Bolton,  Dean,  and 
Chorley  as  the  sanctnary  where  their  fathers  were  aocnstomed  to 
meet  early  on  Sunday  mornings  that  they  might  hear  the  '  godly  and 
comfortable  letters '  which  Marsh  wrote  in  his  prison,  read  aloud  by 
some  patriarchal  Bradshaw,  or  Assheton,  or  Lever,  or  other  elder  of 
Lis  beloved  flock.  After  his  death  the  reading  of  his  letters  was  con- 
tmoed,  the  affecting  accounts  of  his  martyrdom  were  repeated,  his 
last  injunctions  were  enforced,  the  calamities  of  his  persecutors  were 
carefully  noted,  and  the  untimely  deaths  of  some  oi  them  regarded 
as  proo&  of  the  avenging  hand  of  the  Supreme  Judge.*  A  mark 
something  like  the  rude  impression  of  a  man's  foot  on  one  of  the 
stone  steps  that  lead  to  the  green  room  in  Smethells  Hall,  where 
Marsh  was  examined  by  Justice  Barton  and  his  '  mass-priest,'  was 
long  regarded  as  the  indelible  impression  of  the  stamp  of  Marsh  on 
asserting  his  innocenca  Of  this  story  I  can  only  say,  with  the  old 
biographer  of  Marsh,  '  I  would  as  soon  give  credit  to  it  as  to  the 
popish  sign  of  the  indelible  stain  of  the  blood  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.'  The  stone,  wc  are  told,  was  once  removed, 
when  strange  noises  were  heard  every  night  until  it  was  restored 
*"ffith  fear  and  reverence.' 

As  late  as  the  year  1732,  one  John  Butterworth,  after  sleeping  in 
the  green  chamber,  was  found  in  the  morning  '  exhibiting  signs  of  a 
person  disordered  in  his  mind.'  He  asserted  that  he  had  seen  '  the 
apparition  of  a  minister  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  band  affixed  to  his 
neck  and  a  book  in  his  hand.'  This  *  minister  in  a  white  robe '  could 
not  have  been  George  Marsh,  unless  in  the  spiritual  world  he  had 
lost  his  puritanical  dislike  of  the  surplice. 

Bat  from  tradition,  which  tells  us  what  other  people  said  of  Geo^e 
Marsh,  let  us  turn  to  his  letters  and  learn  what  he  said  of  himself.  He 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dean,  near  Bolton,  a  place  hallowed  by 
many  puritan  associations,  t  His  parents  were  respectable  farmers, 
and  for  several  years  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  following  their  occu- 
pation. In  his  twenty-nfth  year,  he  '  took  to  wife  an  honest  maid  of 
the  country.'  On  her  death  he  entrusted  his  children  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  Protestant  minister.  On  obtaining 
orders,  he  became  curate  to  the  Rev.  Laurence  Saunders,  of  All- 

•  In  this  respect  the  friends  of  Marah  were  no  worse  than  his  enemies,  who  in- 
terpreted the  martyrdoms  of  the  reformers  as  visitations  of  Dlviae  judgment. 
When  Marsh  was  examined  hy  the  Earl  of  Derby,  '  My  lord  rehearsed  the  ill-luck 
of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and  Suffolk,  with  others,  because  they  favoured 
not  the  true  religion,  and  the  g^ood  hap  of  the  Queen's  Highness,  because  she 
favoured  the  true  religion,  thereby  gathering  the  one  to  be  good  and  of  Ghxi,  and 
the  other  to  be  wicked  and  of  the  devil.' — Life  of  Marsh  (in  a  volume  of  miscella* 
mes,  printed  at  Bolton,  without  a  date),  p.  286. 

f  As  late  as  1521,  Dean  was  a  chapehry  in  the  parish  of  Ecclee,  as  appears  from 
the  concher  book  of  Whalley  Abbey.  About  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey,  it  was  made  a  separate  parish,  the  advowson  of  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Grown. — NotUia  Cuiriencii,  voL  ii.  pt.  1. 
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hallows,  Bread  Street,  London.  He  is  often  said  to  liave  been  cnrate 
of  Dean,  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  bis  baving  filled  tbat  office, 
altbongb  be  freoaently  and  witb  great  acceptance  preacbed  in  bis 
natiYe  village.  On  bis  examination  before  tbe  Earl  of  Derby  be  said 
that  be  bad  been  a  cnrate  in  London,  tbat  be  came  into  tbe  oonntry 
to  visit  bis  motber  and  cbildren,  and  tbat  be  intended  to  leave  Eng- 
land and  stay  in  Denmark  or  Germany.  Accnsed  of  preacbing  false 
doctrine  in  tbe  cbnrcb  of  Dean,  be  surrendered  biinself  to  Justice 
Barton,  at  Smetbells  Hall,  by  wbom  be  was  sent  for  further  exami- 
nation to  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  Lathom. 

Tbe  extreme  tenderness  of  bis  conscience  appeared  in  hia  distress 
on  account  of  an  answer  which  be  had  given  to  a  question  respecting 
bis  belief  in  the  Sacrament.  This  answer  was,  *  Whosoever,  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  institution,  receives  the  Holy  Sacrament,  doth  eat  and 
dimk  Christ's  body  and  blood  with  all  tbe  benefits  of  His  death  and 
resurrection  to  bis  eternal  salvation,  for  Christ  is  ever  present  in  His 
Sacrament.'  On  being  questioned  respecting  the  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine,  be  replied  that  be  knew  no  further 
than  he  had  showed  already.  Being  commanded  to  write  bis  answer, 
be  wrote  to  the  same  efiect,  and  on  being  ordered  to  write  more  fully, 
be  wrote,  ^Further  I  know  not.'  On  his  second  examination  the 
Vicar  of  Prescot,  who  had  conversed  witb  him  in  tbe  interval,  reported 
tbat  '  his  answer  was  sufficient  for  a  beginner,  who  did  not  profess  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  matter.'  The  earl  was  pleased,  and  said, 
'  He  doubted  not,  by  the  help  of  tbe  vicar,  that  Marsh  would  become 
more  conformable.'  Better  treatment  was  given  him ;  a  bed  and  fire 
were  provided  for  him ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  associate  witb  tbe 
servants  in  their  hall. 

On  occasion  of  this  £Ekvourable  change  in  tbe  manner  of  bis  judges, 
the  good  man  was  sorely  grieved,  and  bitterly  reproached  himself  for 
not  having  more  plainly  and  fully  confessed  bis  &ith  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist.  .Without  the  smallest  intention  to  deceive,  he  had  ob- 
tained indulgence  by  the  appearance  of  conformity.  '  I  cried  more 
earnestly  unto  God  to  strengthen  me  by  His  Holy  Spirit  witb  bold- 
ness to  confess  Him.'  From  that  hour  be  never  swerved.  Li  subse- 
quent conferences  witb  tbe  Vicar  of  Prescot  he  declared  that  *  the 
whole  mass  ofiended '  him.  Whenever  any  attempt  was  made  to 
induce  him  to  recant  or  modify  bis  answers,  be  felt  bis  safety  in  a 
plain  and  courageous  assertion  of  his  unhesitating  belief  in  liie  re- 
formed doctrine.  Entreaties  and  threatonings  were  addressed  to  him 
in  vain,  for  be  rejoiced  in  being  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  cause 
of  his  Lord. 

From  Lathom  be  was  removed  to  Lancaster  Castle,  where  be  was 
advised  and  entreated  to  recant,  but  be  always  repeated,  as  be  says, 
*  Christ's  sharp  answer  to  Peter,  Go  behind  me,  Saten.'  Priests  were 
sent  to  reason  with  him,  but  Lancashire  priests  of  tbat  time  were  no 
great  reasoners.  Of  them  be  says,  '  Whose  mouth  it  was  easy  to 
stop,  for  the  priests  are  not  the  greatest  scholars.  At  their  departing 
they  either  agreed  with  me,  or  bad  nothing  to  say  against  me.'* 

•  Life,  kc,  p.  239. 
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In  another  object  they  utterly  failed.  As  it  was  known  that  the 
Bieformation  was  secretly  promoted  by  some  men  of  influence  and 
property  in  Bolton,  many  attempts  were  made  to  indnce  him  to  be- 
tray them.  *  They  sent  for  me  the  fourth  time  into  their  chamber, 
where  amongst  other  things  they  laid  to  my  charge  that  I  knew  of 
many  good  gentlemen  of  my  opinion,  and  they  strictly  charged  me 
npon  my  allegiance  to  the  Q  aeon's  Grace  to  show  who  they  were ; 
but  I  denied  that  I  had  ever  spoken  of  any  snch  thing.' 

He  remained  in  Lancaster  Castle  from  Easter  to  the  antnmn  of 
1554.  In  one  of  his  letters  is  a  description  to  which  those  who  know 
the  pictnresqne  building  can  easily  give  reality  and  life.  '  I  and  my 
fellow -prisoner,  Warbnrton,  every  day  kneeling  on  onr  knees,  read 
morning  and  evening  prayer  with  the  English  Litany,  twice,  before 
noon  and  after,  with  other  prayers,  and  also  read  every  day  certain 
chapters  in  the  Bible,  commonly  towards  night,  with  so  high  and 
load  a  voice  that  the  people  without  might  hear  us  read,  and  sit  under 
our  windows.'  We  may  imagine  during  the  twilight  of  the  long 
summer  evenings,  in  the  cool  breezes  of  Morecambe  Bay,  the  towns- 
people, and  among  them  the  mayor,  of  whom  I  shall  have  hereafter 
to  speak,  sitting  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  old  castle  and  listening  to 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  prisoners.  Some  of  these  good  people 
contributed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  sufferers  who,  by  their 
devotions,  made  the  castle  hill  a  '  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made ' — an  evening  Bethel  to  many  who  had  no  love  for  the  restored 
services  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  letters  written  by  Marsh  from  his  prison  much  has  been 
said,  as  they  contain  allusions  to  the  godly  ancestors  of  many  of  the 
Puritan  families  of  Bolton — ^the  Cromptons,  the  Levers,  the  liingleys, 
tbe  Bradshaws,  the  Asshetons,  and  others — and  were  long  preserved 
as  very  precious  treasures  in  the  Puritan  houses  of  the  neighbourhood. 
On  examining  them  we  do  not  wonder  that,  read  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  hollow  of  Bivington  Pike,  copied  by  school-boys, 
and  handed  about  in  the  &rm  houses  and  cottages  of  the  moors,  they 
preserved  and  cherished  the  principles  of  the  Beformation  in  the 
country  round  Bolton,  and  did  much  to  give  it  the  character  of  the 
Geneva  of  Lancashire.  As  an  illustration,  one  extract  from  them  may 
be  sufficient :  ^  Seeing,  brethren,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  set  me  and 
that  most  worthy  minister  of  Christ,  John  Bradford,  in  the  fore-front 
of  the  battle,  where  for  the  time  is  the  most  danger,  I  beseech  you  all 
in  the  bowels  of  Christ  to  help  us  and  all  others,  our  feUow-soldiers, 
standing  in  like  perilotus  places,  with  your  prayers  to  God  for  us, 
that  we  may  quit  ourselves  like  men  in  the  Lord,  and  give  some 
example  of  boldness  and  constancy  mingled  with  patience,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  that  ye  and  others,  our  brethren,  through  our  example  may 
be  so  encouraged  and  strengthened  to  follow  us,  that  ye  also  may 
leave  example  to  your  weak  brethren  to  follow  you.  Salute  from  me 
in  Christ  all  who  love  us  in  the  &ith,  and  at  your  discretion  make 
them  partakers  of  these  letters,  and  pray  ye  all  for  me  and  others  in 
bonds  of  the  Gkmel,  that  the  same  God  who  by  ELis  grace  hath  called 
us  from  widced  Irapistry  unto  the  true  Christianity,  and  nowprovetb 
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our  patience  by  persecntion,  will  of  His  mercy  and  fitvoar  in  the  end 
glorionflly  deliver  ns,  either  by  death  or  by  life.     Amen. 

'  Afc  Lancaster,  the  30th  of  Angost,  1554,  by  me,  an  nnprofitable 
servant  of  Christ, 

^Qeoboe  Marsh.' 

While  Marsh  was  in  Lancaster  Castle,  George  Cotes,  the  new 
Bishop  of  Chester,  visited  the  town,  in  order  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  services  in  the  northern  part 
of  his  diocese.  On  hearing  of  the  leniency  with  which  the  prisoner 
was  treated,  he  severely  rebuked  the  governor,  and  forbade  him  to 
allow  any  intercourse  with  the  people  who  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  in  the  evening  under  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Soon  after- 
wards Marsh  was  removed  to  Chester,  where  the  bishop  endeavoured 
by  private  expostulation,  and  by  the  arguments  of  the  more  learned 
of  his  clergy,  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Disappointed  in  his  endeavour,  the  bishop  compelled  his 
prisoner  to  submit  to  a  public  examination  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the 
Cathedral.  Being  sworn,  Marsh  was  charged  with  having  preached 
'most  blasphemously  and  heretically  within  the  parish  of  Dean, 
Eccles,  Bolton,  Bury,  and  other  parishes  within  the  diocese,  directly 
against  the  pope's  authority,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  blessed  mass, 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  many  other  articles.'  Marsh  replied 
in  a  few  words,  which  must  have  deeply  impressed  the  hearts  of  his 
judges  :  '  I  have  maintained  the  same  articles  as  all  of  you  now  pro- 
sent  did  acknowledge  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth.'  The 
confessor  was  remanded,  and  affcer  an  interval  of  three  weeks  was 
again  brought  before  the  bishop  and  his  assessors.  The  chancellor 
began  with  '  an  oration  declaring  unto  the  people  present  the  bishop's 
burning  chariiy,  who  even  like  as  a  good  shepherd  doth  see  to  his 
flock  that  none  of  his  sheep  have  the  scab  or  other  disorder  for  infect- 
ing other  clean  sheep :  ....  so  his  lordship  had  sent  for  George 
Marsh  as  a  scabbed  sheep,  and  had  weeded  him  out  for  corrupting 
others,  and  done  what  he  could  in  showing  his  charitable  disposition 
towards  the  said  Marsh,  to  reduce  him  from  his  naughty  heresies ; 
but  all  that  he  could  do  was  in  vain.'  The  chancellor  closed  his 
pretentious  oration  by  warning  the  prisoner  that  *  after  sentence  was 
given,  it  would  be  too  late  to  obtain  his  life,  though  he  should  ever 
so  gladly  desire  it.' 

After  long  examination,  in  which  the  chancellor  often  interposed 
with  advice,  warnings,  and  threatenings,  '  the  bishop  put  his  spec- 
tacles upon  his  nose  and  read  about  four  or  six  lines  of  the  sentence, 
when  the  chancellor  with  a  glavering  and  smiling  oountenanx^  called 
to  the  bishop  and  said,  "  Yet,  good  my  lord,  once  again  stay,  for  if 
that  next  word  be  spoken,  all  is  past,  and  no  relenting  will  then 
serve."  The  bishop,  pulling  off  his  spectacles,  said,  "I  would  stay 
if  it  could  be."  '  Marsh  solemnly  refused  to  deny  his  Lord.  The 
bishop  read  the  sentence  through,  and  said,  '  Now,  I  will  no  more 
pray  for  thee  than  1  will  for  a  dog.'  The  prisoner  was  then  by  '  the 
holy  Church,'  which  never  puts  any  man  to  death,  delivered  to  the 
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secolar  aathorities,  and  by  them  confined  to  a  f rightftil  dnngeon  in 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  north  g^te.  His  friends,  who  could  com- 
municate  with  him  only  throngh  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  some- 
times in  the  night  called  to  him  to  know  how  he  was,  and  to  throw 
him  some  few  comforts.  He  always  replied  that  he  was  well,  and 
entreated  their  prayers,  that  he  '  might  hftve  grace  not  to  Mnt,  but 
patiently  to  bear  his  cross.'  * 

On  the  morning  of  April  24,  1555,  the  sheriffs  of  the  city,  with 
their  officials,  and  '  a  great  company  of  poor  simple  barbers  with 
rusty  bills  and  pole-axes,'  conducted  Marsh  from  his  miserable  dxm- 
geon  to  the  place  of  execution  near  Spittal  Broughton.  It  was  a 
custom  in  Chester  for  criminals,  as  they  went  to  execution,  to  receive 
in  a  little  bag  the  contributions  of  the  charitable,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  paying  a  priest  to  say  mass  for  their  souls.  Some  of 
the  spectators  offered  money  to  Marsh,  but  he  declined  to  receive  it, 
and  advised  his  Mends  to  give  it  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  prisoners. 
Halting  in  sight  of  the  pile  of  &ggots,  the  chamberlain  showed 
Marsh  a  sealed  packet,  and  assured  him  that  it  was  a  pardon,  to  be 
opened  if  he  would  abjure  the  heresies  for  which  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  Marsh  having  declined  the  proposal  was  chained  to  a  stake 
in  the  midst  of  the  faggots.  A  tar-barrel  was  fixed  over  his  head, 
bat  as  the  fiire  was  made  unskilfully  his  sufi*ering  was  prolonged  and 
Tery  gnevons.  The  patience,  meekness,  and  tranquillity  of  the  martyr 
became  the  subject  of  general  conversation,  and  confirmed  the  faith 
of  many  in  the  religion  for  which  so  holy  a  man  suffered  so  terrible 
a  death.  Around  Bolton  many  good  men  made  great  lamentation 
&r  him,  and  cherished  his  memory  as  they  read  his  last  letters  by  the 
ghmmering  of  a  lamp  in  their  nightly  meetings.  The  bishop  in  his 
cathedral  preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  him,  or  rather  against  him, 
telling  the  people  he  had  lived  a  heretic,  died  a  heretic,  and  was 
homing  in  hell  as  a  heretic.  The  preacher  soon  followed  the  martyr 
to  another  world,  leaving  a  memory  dark  with  frightful  scandals,  t 

The  bishop's  successor  was  Cuthbert  Scott,  '  a  ferocious  Papist.' 
His  ferocity,  however,  was  gratified  in  a  less  injurious,  if  not  a  less 
offensive,  manner  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Long  occupied  in 
Cambridge  in  removing  the  bodies  of  heretics  from  the  consecrated 
bniial-graTinds  and  burning  them  in  profime  places,  he  neglected  for 
a  consider&ble  time  the  affairs  of  his  diocese.  {  Having  accomplished 
this  useful  service  for  the  Catholic  Church,  he  visited  Lancashire,  and 
committed,  several  men  and  women  charged  with  heresy  to  close 
custody  in  a  room  of  Manchester  College.     On  the  death  of  the  queen, 

*  We  have  an  account  of  tbis  horrible  dungeon  in  the  '  Life  of  Mr.  NeUd,' 
imerted  in  the  OeiUlemaiCs  Magazine,  1817,  pt.  L  p.  305.  In  1776  Mr.  Neild 
^ted  the  prison.  He  aaya,  '  Ajb  I  went  down  steps  to  the  dungeon,  I  almost  now 
ftel  the  horror  with  which  I  was  struck  ...  as  dark  as  pitch  .  .  .  not 
a  breath  of  air,  but  what  was  admitted  through  a  small  hole  .     .    beyond 

imagination  horrid  and  dreadful.'    See  also  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Letttome  and  the 
^oaocufttre  and  Oktthxre  CoUeetor,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

t  Life  of  George  Martk,  printed  ut  Bolton. 

^  1  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  most  busy  assistant  of  the  bishop  in  burning  the 
Unfit  of  Martin  Bacer  and  others  was  a  Lancashire  man,  one  John  ChristopherBon. 
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which  soon  followed,  the  aathorities  of  Manchester  released  them 
withont  waiting  for  any  orders  from  the  bishop. 

.  As  I  have  noticed  two  wicked  Catholic  bishops  of  Chester,  I 
cannot  in  fairness  to  all  parties  pass  unnoticed  two  good  Catholic 
wardens  of  Manchester,  who,  contemporaneonsly  with  the  bishops, 
held  their  dignified  office  dnring  the  reign  of  Mary.  I  have  already- 
referred  to  George  Collyer,  who  was  deprived  of  his  office  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  college  by  the  ministers  of  King  Edward,  and 
meekly  submitted  nntQ,  with  the  cordial  respect  of  all  parties,  he  was 
restored  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  college  by  Queen  Mary.  He 
died  in  1557,  leaving  an  unstained  reputation  for  piety,  tolerance, 
and  charity,  which  even  Protestant  writers  have  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

Lawrence  Yaux  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  apparently  to  his 
virtues.  Of  this  warden,  HoUingworth,  who  has  seldom  a  good 
word  for  a  Papist,  says,  '  He  was  laborious,  learned,  and  in  his  way 
devout  and  conscientious.'  The  memory  of  these  two  men  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  preserve  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Lancashire  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  time 
of  her  persecution,  as  probably  it  was  owing  to  their  tolerance  that 
the  soil  of  Lancashire  was  never  in  the  reign  of  Mary  stained  with 
the  martyr's  blood,  and  that  the  Protestants  of  Manchester  suffered 
so  little,  while  the  '  ferocious'  bishops  of  the  diocese  were  burning  the 
dead  in  Cambridge  or  the  living  in  Chester.  HoUingworth,  referring 
to  that  time,  says,  '  God  did  wonderfully  hide  His  people  in  Lan* 
cashire.' 

Of  the  state  of  religion  in  Lancashire  during  the  reign  of  Mary 
it  is  not  easy,  when  perplexed  by  the  diversities  and  even  contrasts 
apparent  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  to  form  a  complete  or 
satisfactory  estimate.  Two  particulars,  however,  are  very  obvious. 
The  majority  of  the  people  gladly  contributed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  old  religion,  and  the  pious  Protestants  secretly  maintained  their 
religious  meetings  throughout  the  time  of  persecution. 

The  common  people  gladly  welcomed  their  old  acquaintances  the 
preaching  or  talking  friars.  Still  more  welcome  to  them  were  the 
old  Sunday  festivals  and  sports.  Uproarious  were  the  rejoicings 
when,  as  John  Bradford  prophesied,  Robin  Hood  and  his  riotous 
retinue  returned  to  act  their  part  in  the  procession  of  May  Sunday 
through  the  aisles  of  the  great  church  of  Manchester.  Next  to  the 
merry  sports,  the  people  looked  most  pleasantiy  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  rood  lofls,  tiie  images,  the  pictures,  the  crucifixeB ;  the  blessed 
emblems  of  the  Catholics,  the  '  idolatrous  gear '  of  the  Protestants. 
In  the  rural  parishes  especially,  the  rustics  were  delighted  with  seeing^ 
again  the  old  saints  and  angels  come  back  to  bless  their  christenings 
and  marriages.  As  I  write,  the  sternness  of  my  Puritan  nature 
begins  to  relent,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  congratulate  the  Lancashire 
husbandmen  on  the  restoration  of  sacred  images  hallowed  by  the 
earliest  and  fondest  recollections  of  their  childhood. 

I  have  already  observed  that  Bishop  Cotes  was  for  a  time  in  Lan- 
caster, making  arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  the  popish  ritual 
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and  omamenifi  in  the  chnrclies  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Among  the  most  ready  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  qneen  and 
tiie  bishop  were  the  parishioners  of  Codcersand,   a  qniet  village 
pleasantly  situate  on  Morecambe  Bay.     Of  these  villagers  Fox  tells 
an  amusing  story,  which  may  illustrate  the  manners  of  North  Lan- 
cashire in  the  reign  of  Mary.     As  their  old  rood  was  destroyed,  they 
bargained  with  the  village  carpenter  to  make  and  set  up  a  new  image 
like  to  their  old  one.    As  he  was  not  a  perfect  artist,  ne  could  pro- 
mise only  to  do  his  best  for  their  satisfaction.     On  the  completion  of 
his  work,  the  parishioners  having  never  before  seen  such  a  figure  in 
a  church,  refused  to  pay  the  carpenter,  on  which  account  he  sum- 
moned the  churchwardens  before  the  mayor  of  Lancaster — ^probably 
the  mayor  who  had  on  summer  evenings  listened  to  the  prayers  of 
C^rge  Marsh  on  the  castle  hill.     The  churchwardens  pl^ded  that 
the  carpenter  had  covenanted  to  make  a  rood  like  the  old  one,  who 
was  '  a  well-favoured  man,'  but  the  new  one  was  *  the  worsi>-fe,voured 
man  they  bad  ever  set  eyes  upon,  gaping  and  grinning  in  such  sort 
that  their  children  were  afraid  to  look  him  in  the  &>ce  or  go  near 
him.'     His  worship  decided  that  *  the  man  had  done  his  work  as  well 
as  he  could,  that  they  should  have  sought  a  more  Bkilftd  workman, 
that  they  must  pay  the  money  as  they  had  promised,  that  if  they  did 
not  like  their  god  they  could  put  a  pair  of  horns  upon  him  and  he 
might  make  a  capital   devil.'      The   carpenter  was    pleased,    the 
churchwardens  laughed,  but.   Fox  adds,    'Not  so  the  Babylonish 
priests.' 

Of  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  pious  Protestants  we  have  not 
many  particulars,  but  the  few  we  have  are  of  intense  interest.  After 
the  death  of  Marsh,  his  friends  frequently  assembled  by  stealth  in 
their  old  resort  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  letters  of  the  martyr. 
Other  secret  meetings  were  held  in  the  woods  and  heaths  around 
Manchester.  Occasionally  preachers  of  the  reformed  doctrine  visited 
these  nocturnal  meetings,  and  spent  some  hours  in  preaching  and 
solemnising  the  Lord's  Supper.  Nor  were  such  meetings  confined  to 
the  neigbbourhood  of  Manchester  and  Bolton.  In  several  villages 
the  Protestants  knew  and  visited  one  another,  arranged  secret  meet- 
ings for  reading  and  prayer,  and  occasionally  found  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  presence  and  assistance  of  Evangelical  ministers. 

Of  these  secret  meetings  there  is  an  interesting  account  in  a  sort 
of  biography  of  *  Jeffrey  Hurst  of  Shakerley,  who  was  preserved  by 
God's  providence  fixjm  burning  in  Queen  Mary's  time,'  appended  to 
the  *  Infe  of  George  Marsh.'  *  Jeffrey  Hurst  was  a  man  of  humble 
Kfe,  who  resided  in  the  village  of  Shakerley,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh. 
By  the  preaching  and  letters  of  Marsh,  whose  sister  he  had  married, 
he  was  brought  to  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation. 
Oq  the  restoration  of  the  popish  ritual,  he  ceased  to  attend  his  parish 
church,  and  spent  his  sabbaths  in  reading  and  devotional  exercises. 
Al^ugb  he  conducted  himself  quietly,  and  refrained  from  all  con- 
troversy and  interference  with  the  chsiiges  which  were  introduced  in 
the  church,  he  was  noticed  as  a  heretic,  and  reported  as  such  to  Justice 

*  Printed  at  Bolton,  without  a  date. 
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Leland,  a  determined  persecntor  of  heretics.  Believing  his  life  to  be 
in  danger,  he  left  the  neighbourhood  and  lodged  in  distant  villageB 
where  he  was  unknown.  Finding  out  the  residences  of  Protestant 
ministers,  he  engaged  them  to  go  with  him  on  certain  nights  to  his 
house  at  Shakerley,  where  they  usually  found  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  persons  present  to  hear  a  sermon  and  unite  in  prayer.  Occasion- 
ally they  had  a  communion,  *  very  refreshing  and  comforting  to  their 
troubled  souls.'  The  names  of  four  ministers  are  preserved :  Beneses, 
Best,  Brodbank,  and  Bussell.  Hurst  and  the  minister  always  lefb 
the  village  before  daylight.  Their  little  meetings  were  not  discovered 
until  the  last  year  of  Mary's  reign.  In  that  year  Justice  Leland, 
having  some  notice  or  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right,  went  with 
'  his  mass-priest,  Sir  Balph  Parkinson,'  to  the  cottage  of  Hurst  in 
search  of  heretical  books.  Having  found  Tyndale's  Testament,  which 
Sir  Ealph  pronounced  to  be  '  plain  heresy  and  none  worse,'  and  some 
Latin  books  which  neither  the  justice  nor  the  mass-priest  could  read, 
the  justice,  by  a  stretch  of  authority  not  uncommon  with  the  justices 
of  those  times,  bound  the  mother  and  brother !of  Hurst,  in  the  penalty 
of  £100,  to  produce  him  within  fourteen  days.  Hurst,  fearing  to 
bring  his  mother  into  trouble,  appeared  at  the  appointed  day,  and 
then  on  the  requirement  of  the  justice  found  sureties  to  appear  at 
Lancaster  within  three  weeks.  Before  that  time  the  news  of  the 
queen's  death  arrived  in  Lancashire,  and  Hurst's  sureties  were  dis- 
charged of  their  bond. 

The  short  reign  of  Mary  has  left  indehble  impressions  upon  the 
memory  and  heart  of  the  English  nation.  Since  her  days  the  popish 
controversy  has  been  studied  in  the  glare,  it  may  be  the  delusive  light, 
of  the  Smithfield  fires.  The  English  judgment  may  be  called  preju- 
dice, and  the  English  feeling  bigotry,  bat  for  the  prejudice  and  bigotry 
the  CathoHcs  who  suffer  from  them  may  blame  their  fathers  and  their 
fiithers'  bishops.  Of  the  tales  of  the  Protestant  martyrology,  however 
exaggerated  some  of  them  may  be,  the  principal  facts  are  too  well ' 
attested  to  be  refrited  by  any  ingenious  reasoning  of  zealous  partisans. 
Bonner  and  Grardiner,  Cotes  and  Scott,  have  made  popery  the  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  our  free,  great,  and  generous  nation.  Few  Eng- 
lishmen read  the  elaborate  apologies  of  the  Beformation  written  by 
Cranmer,  Jewell,  and  Barrow,  but  all  abhor  the  persecuting  bishops 
who  in  support  of  a  foreign  supremacy  burnt  their  countrymen.  The 
unreasoning  abhorrence  of  Romish  ritual  and  of  its  English  counter- 
feit, by  which  great  numbers  of  our  people,  and  of  our  best  people  too, 
are  distinguished,  may  be  attributed  to  the  old  tales  and  stories  of 
the  dreadful  days  of  *  bloody  Mary.'  To  the  English  mind  history 
speaks  louder  than  logic.  Jewell  may  be  answered,  but  Fox  cannot 
be  silenced.  How  far  Mary  herself  ought  to  be  blamed  or  excused 
for  the  cruelties  which  dishonoured  her  unfortunate  reign,  may 
admit  of  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  &ir  and  candid 
historians.  Nursed  in  intense  hatred  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  irri- 
tated with  a  torturing  sense  of  the  grievous  wrongs  which  her  mother 
had  suffered  from  the  leaders  of  the  Beformation,  unable  to  appreciate. 
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or  even  understand,  the  state  policy  which  in  the  opinion  of  many 
wise  men  justified,  or  at  least  excused,  her  father's  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings, she  naturally,  insensibly,  perhaps  unavoidably,  became  the 
devoted  and  uncompromising  adherent  of  the  papal  cause.  While 
subsequent  events  confirmed  her  early  prejudices,  no  attempts  were 
made  to  conciliate  or  soothe  her  troubled  spirit.  Narrow,  gloomy, 
severe,  vindictive,  and  religious,  she  felt,  while  gratifying  her  resent- 
ments, the  satisfaction  of  doing  God  service,  and  while  serving  God 
the  pleasare  of  avenging  her  own  injuries.  Having  passed  her 
younger  years  in  an  un&vourable  relation  to  the  people  whom  she 
was  destined  to  rule,  she  was  unprepared  to  manage  by  any  moderate 
policy  the  parties  from  whom  she  had  suffered  so  much  humiliation 
and  wrong.  Naturally  morose,  and  in  her  unfortunate  circumstances 
necessarily  suspicious,  she  must  have  been  rendered  by  ill  health  less 
able  to  control  or  conceal  her  vindictive  feelings.  Her  anomalous 
relation  to  her  &,ther,  her  confidence  betrayed  until  she  could  confide 
in  no  man  nor  woman  either,  her  childless  marriage,  the  chilling 
indifference  of  her  husband,  the  dishonour  of  her  arms,  the  loss  of 
the  last  of  England's  territory  on  the  continent,  may  reasonably  sug- 
gest some  extenuation  of  the  evil  passions  and  propensities  which  they 
stimulated  and  strengthened.  The  Spanish  haughtiness  of  her  mother 
became  in  her,  under  bad  training  and  ill-treatment,  a  cold,  sullen, 
repulsive,  obstinate  moroseness,  amounting  almost  to  misanthropy. 
Of  her  fietther's  bad  qualities  she  inherited  a  large  proportion ;  of  ms 
good  qualities  she  had  only  one,  his  patriotism,  which  made  her  feel 
so  keenly  the  losses  and  dishonour  of  her  country.  As  evil  in  the 
end  has  always  worked  out  good,  so  her  reign  has  done  much  for 
England  in  producing  its  indestructible  aversion  to  papal  supremacy ; 
but  for  the  time  it  was  dishonourable  in  every  aspect,  despicable  to 
foreigners,  and  disastrous  to  her  subjects.  We  piiy  her  misfortunes, 
but  we  haol  the  return  to  the  throne  of  her  fiither's  great  qualities 
without  his  worst  &ult8  in  the  person  of  her  sister,  whose  long  and 
glorious  reign  now  opens  before  us.  Not  insensible  of  Elizabeth's 
severity  to  the  Puritans,  we  yet  rejoice  in  her  reign  with  something 
like  the  indomitable  loyalty  of  the  Puritan  lawyer,  who  was  sentenced 
to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off  for  writing  against  her  contemplated 
marriage  with  the  Doke  of  Anjou,  and  who,  as  soon  as  his  hand  was 
severed  from  the  arm,  just  as  he  was  Minting,  took  off  his  hat  with 
his  left  hand  and  cried,  '  Gbd  save  the  Queen.'  The  Puritans  loved 
her  even  while  she  oppressed  them.  Their  traditional  love  appeared 
in  their  descendants,  and  was  often  expressed  by  them  with  great 
fervour,  as' in  the  words  of  their  parliamentary  leader,  Pym :  '  Blasted 
may  that  tongue  be  that  in  the  smallest  degree  shall  derogate  from 
the  glory  of  those  halcyon  days  which  our  fiithers  enjoyed  during 
the  government  of  that  ever-blessed,  never-to-be-forgotten,  royal 
Elizabeth.'* 

The  half-sisters  were  in  soul,  as  in  person,  very  unlike.  Mary, 
the  child  of  her  mother,  derived  her  disposition  and  character  from 
Catharine  of  Arragon ;  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  her  father,  from 

*  Speech  on  the  airvt  of  Sir  Robert  Berkeley. 
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Harry  Tudor.  Mary,  half  Spanish  by  birth,  was  more  than  half  so 
in  spirit ;  and  where  she  differed  &om  a  Spaniard  she  seems  to  have 
degenerated,  as  if  the  pride  of  Arragon  haa  suffered  dishonour  by  its 
connection  with  English  narrowness  and  seK-esteem.  Elizabeth  was 
as  thoroughly  English  as  the  blood  of  a  British  Tudor,  an  Anjou 
Plantagenet,  and  a  Norman  Boleyn  could  make  her,  a  fit  r^resenta- 
tive  of  the  mingled  race  of  English  people.  Both  loyed  England ; 
Mary  as  having  nothing  else  to  love,  for  indeed  she  had  little  reason 
to  love  any  country  or  any  person  other  than  the  pope ;  Elizabeth  as 
having  every  reason  to  love  it  with  a  generosiiy,  devotedness,  and 
pride  appropriate  to  the  greatest  and  best  country  in  the  world.  I 
have  said  Mary  had  one  of  her  Other's  good  qualities,  his  patriotism ; 
I  fear  Elizabetii  had  one  of  his  worst,  his  vindictiveness,  though  she 
had  not  the  opportunity,  as  he  had,  for  its  unlimited  indulgence. 
Elizabeth,  notwithstandmg  some  doubtful  expressions  of  recent 
Nonconformist  writers,  was  as  true  a  Protestant  as  her  sister  was  a 
Papist.  She  had  good  reason  to  fear  popery,  and  she  certainly  hated 
it.  It  is  true  that  she  loyed  ceremony ;  not  because  it  was  popish, 
but  because  it  gratified  her  taste  for  magnificence  and  show.  It  is 
also  true  that  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign  she  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  Catholics  by  some  few  concessions  which  might  render 
the  public  services  of  the  Church  more  agreeable  to  them ;  but  she 
did  so  to  strengthen,  not  to  injure,  the  Protestant  establishment.  In 
hesitating  to  assume  her  father  s  title  of  Supremo  Head  of  the  Church, 
her  hesitation  was  rather  the  result  of  Puritan  advice  than  of  Catholic 
feeling.*  The  Papists  of  her  reign  had  no  faith  in  her  Catholic 
professions.  The  numerous  conspiracies  of  the  English  Catholics 
showed  that  they  expected  no  advantage  from  her  government.  The 
i^ilminations  of  the  pope,  the  preparations  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
proclaimed  what  foreign  Catholics  thought  of  her  faith.  From  her 
own  hand  no  testimony  could  have  been  more  expressive  of  her  true, 
loving,  devoted  adherence  to  the  reformed  doctrine,  than  her  beauti- 
ful letter  to  her  beloved  friend  Henry  IV.,  on  the  sad  occasion  of  his 
apostasy  from  the  Protestant  faith  of  his  feunily ;  or  from  her  own 
lips  than  the  words  spoken  to  the  French  ambassador,  when,  with 
perhaps  too  much  of  theatrical  effect,  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day,  she  received  him  dressed  in  deep  mourning  and 
surrounded  with  funereal  emblems.  As  to  her  severity  to  the  Puritans, 
who  honoured  and  loved  her,  it  is  fjEor  to  remember  that  she  could 
scold  bishops  as  well  as  punish  Puritans,  and  rebuke  deans  for  intro- 
ducing unauthorised  ceremonial  as  well  as  silence  lecturers  for  rei^sine 
what  was  authorised.  With  her  accession  to  the  throne  commencea 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Puritans  for  the  further  reformation  of  the 
English  Church,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe,  in  so  &x  as  it 
concerned  the  religious  life  of  the  Lancashire  people,  in  the  succeeding 
chapters. 

*  At  the  timo  her  scruple  waa  attributed  to  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Lever» 
the  Lancashire  Puritan. 
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THE  PROTESTANT  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Elizabeth,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  proceeded  very  caatiously, 
jet  resolxLtely,  to  restore  the  Reformation  in  its  great  principles,  if 
not  in  all  its  details,  to  the  place  in  which  her  brother's  ministers 
had  left  it.  If  she  moved  slowly,  her  firm  and  dignified  step  pre- 
served her  firom  the  necessity,  and  even  the  appearance,  of  a  single 
retrogressive  movement.  "What  she  did  was  done,  and  in  doing  it 
she  seemed  to  say,  it  can  never  be  nndone.  To  the  grief  of  many 
Protestants,  the  mass  was  said  at  her  coronation,  bnt  in  a  manner 
which  promised  that  never  after  in  England  would  the  mass  be  a 
precnrsor  of  a  royal  ceremonial.  When  she  kissed  the  pyx  she  seemed 
to  give  it  her  parting  kiss ;  as  intimating  the  approach  of  a  great 
change,  she  commanded  the  Gospel  of  the  day  to  be  read  in  English 
88  well  as  in  Latin.*  By  her  proclamation  she  ordered  that  the  daily 
lessons,  the  ten  conmiandments,  the  Litany,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Creed  shonld  be  read  in  the  chnrches,  nntil  parliament  shotdd 
determine  the  religions  services  of  the  people.  By  her  own  strong 
hand  she  expelled  popexy  from  the  chnrches,  and  convened  parliament 
to  inangorate  protestantism,  as  it  might  prefer  to  copy  more  or  less 
of  the  model  of  Angsbnrg  or  of  Geneva. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  as  well  in  spirituals  as  in  temporals, 
were  conferred  upon  Elizabeth.  The  Act  conferring  them  was  passed 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  vote  and  protest  of  the  Church,  in  so  fiir 
as  the  Church  was  represented  by  its  bishops,  for  every  bishop  in  the 
House  of  Lords  votea  against  it.  On  its  passing,  fourteen  bishops, 
all  who  at  that  time  occupied  seats  in  parliament,  entered  their  protest 
against  it,  while  only  one  temporal  lord  adhered  to  them.  Soon 
afterwards  an  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  opposition  to  the 
protest  of  the  bishops,  all  of  whom  excepting  two  were  deprived  of 
their  dignities  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  One  of 
the  two  waa  a  Stanley,  who,  true  to  his  femily  motto,  Sana  changer^ 
was  wilHng  to  sign  or  swear  anything  rather  than  change  his  place 
as  Bishop  of  Man  and  the  Isles. 

This  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
of  convocation,  as  well  as  to  the  protest  of  the  prelates  in  parliament. 
In  the  second  Beformation  the  Church  was  as  helpless  as  in  the  first, 
although,  instead  of  bending  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  monarch, 
it  had  to  submit  to  the  determinate  will  of  the  parliament.  The 
convocation  of  Canterbury  proposed  to  submit  to  parliament  certain 
articles  of  religion  which  were  in  harmony  with  the  creed  of  the 

*  Nichors  Prog,  of  Eliz.,  vol,  1.  p.  62. 
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Catholic  Church,  but  happily  parliament  was  wiser  and  stronger  than 
convocation,  and  in  its  manner  of  reforming  the  Church  extinguished 
the  power  of  the  clergy.  A  second  time  the  Church  of  England  was 
reformed  and  fashioned  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  authority  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  temporal  power.  Indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  supremacy,  the  Church  was  (if  that  were  possible)  in  a  more 
abject  condition  under  Elizabeth  than  it  had  been  under  Henry.  By 
good  management  and  evil  threatening,  Henry  extorted  &om  convo- 
cation the  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy ;  Elizabeth  never  cared 
to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Church  in  any  other  form  than 
that  of  unreserved  practical  submission.* 

It  is  true  that  after  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  had 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  fifty-three  *  injunctions '  had  been 
enforced  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  queen,  convocation  was  convened 
to  consult  and  advise  upon  *  matters  as  yet  undetermined '  in  reference 
to  the  discipline  and  services  of  the  Church.  Bat  this  convocation 
was  specially  convened  by  Elizabeth,  and  acted  under  her  authority. 
Its  decisions  had  no  validity  until  they  were  accepted  and  approved 
by  the  queen  and  her  parliament.  Indeed,  a  commission,  consisting 
chiefly  of  laymen,  appointed  by  the  queen,  and  authorised  to  visit  all 
the  churches  of  the  realm,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  to  suspend  disorderly  and  disobedient  clergymen,  and, 
in  short,  to  do  what  was  expedient  in  restoring  the  reformed  services 
of  the  Church,  had  far  more  authority  and  power  in  spiritual  things 
than  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  both  their  convocations. 

In  prospect  of  the  great  conflict  of  parties  which  was  threatening, 
and  which  might  rend  the  reformed  Church  in  pieces,  the  selection 
of  the  new  bishops,  and  especially  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
required  the  greatest  impartiality,  wisdom,  and  care.  The  metro- 
politan of  all  England  who  should  be  able  to  guide  the  Church  in 
that  emergency  must  be  wise,  moderate,  conciliatory,  firm,  learned, 
laborious,  respected  by  all  parties,  belonging  to  neither  extreme, 
skilful  in  the  management  of  men,  able  to  speak  easily  and  to  write 
well,  a  true  Protestant  who  would  honestly  promote  the  Reformation, 
and  yet  not  an  extreme  one,  for  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  a 
puritanic  Church.  Upon  the  whole  (whatever  some  of  my  non- 
conforming friends  may  object)  the  selection  of  Matthew  Parker 
for  his  very  responsible  office  justified  the  reputation  of  Secre- 
tory Cecil  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  for  great  wisdom  in  conduct- 
ing the  difficult  work  of  peaceably  restoring  the  reformed  Church. 
They  had  before  them  a  choice  of  difficulties,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  threatening  collision  of  parties.  No  man  seemed  more  free  than 
Parker  from  the  suspicions  or  partialities  of  either  extreme.  To 
the  queen  his  selection  must  have  been  agreeable,  as  he  had  been  in 
adversity  as  well  as  in  prosperity  the  faithful  friend  and  favourite 
chaplain  of  her  mother.  A  true  Protestant  in  maintaining  that  the 
queen,  not  the  pope,  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  he  did  good  service 

*  The  only  distinction  between  the  two  Acts  of  Supremacy  is,  that  by  the  firsts 
Henry  is  declared  '  Supreme  Head '  of  the  Chiirch,  by  the  second  Ehzabeth  is 
declared  '  Supreme  Governess ' ;  truly  a  distinoiion  without  a  di£ferenoe. 
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by  firmly  assertiiig,  in  opposition  to  the  &Jicy  of  the  hanghty  qneen, 
the  right  of  the  clergy  to  marry.  Blessed  with  a  good  wife,  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  her  even  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty ;  and  by  the 
respect  and  deference  which  he  invariably  paid  to  her  he  did  much, 
in  an  age  when  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  scarcely  respectable, 
to  raise  the  social  position  of  the  wives  of  clergymen. 

Of  those  who  were,  in  diflTerent  degrees,  more  favourable  to  the 
Puritans  than  Parker,  the  names  of  Jewell,  Gnndal,  No  well,  Sandys, 
Lever,  and  Pilkington  might  be  considered  as,  by  their  abilities, 
education,  influence,  and  position,  the  most  eligible  for  the  highest 
office  of  the  Church,  in  the  critical  time  of  the  second  E.eformation. 
Yet  grave  objections  might  be  alleged  against  every  one  of  them, 
while  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  one  would  have  done  the  difficult 
work  which  Parker  had  to  do  as  wisely  and  as  successfully  as  he  did 
it.  Jewell  would  probably  have  been  the  most  eligible  of  them  all, 
had  he  not  in  a  moment  of  weakness  and  fear  recanted  his  &.ith, 
although  he  soon  repented  with  many  tears  of  his  recantation.  Until 
be  had  made  full  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  his  sad  failure 
would  have  prevented  him  from  appearing  with  advantage  in  the 
foremost  place  of  the  reformers. 

Grindal,  good  man  as  he  was,  was  too  timid  and  gentle  for  the 
emergency,  and,  as  appeared  when  in  more  settled  times  he  succeeded 
to  the  pdniiacy,  he  was  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  managing  impracti- 
cable men,  of  conciliating  the  queen,  of  availing  himself  of  opportu- 
nities to  accomplish  good  purposes,  or  of  inducing  men  of  influence 
to  (x>-operate  with  him  in  his  difficult  work.  In  short,  he  was  not 
what  is  now  called  a  man  of  business.  The  other  four  were  Lancashire 
men,  and  as  they  were  more  or  less  puritanical  in  their  dispositions, 
were  actively  engaged  in  forming  and  completing  the  Reformation 
under  Elizabeth,  and  were  especially  concerned  in  promoting  its 
advance  in  their  native  county,  they  may  be  allowed  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  this  part  of  our  narrative. 

Edwin  Sandys  had  acquired  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
ability  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  had  during  his  exile 
gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  and  of  many 
eminent  foreign  divines ;  but  he  had  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  as  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University 
had  preached  at  her  proclamation  a  sermon  in  support  of  her  right 
to  the  crown.  As  the  title  of  Lady  Jane  was  as  much  opposed  to 
that  of  Elizabeth  as  it  was  to  that  of  Mary,  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  respectful  to  the  queen  to  have  proposed  to  confer  upon 
him.  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office  at  her  disposal.  She  showed 
her  magnanimity  by  elevating  him  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and 
eventually  to  that  of  York. 

Of  all  the  men  of  the  time  Alexander  Nowell  was,  by  his  repu- 
tation, his  learning,  his  industry,  his  moderation,  his  habits  of  business, 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  filled  high  office  in  the  reign  of  Edward, 
asid  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  the  reformed  doctrine,  the  most 
admirably  qualified  to  direct  in  the  emergency  the  ecclesiastical 
a&irs  ox  the  country.    While  he  had  no  puritanical  scruple  about 
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conforming  to  the  ceremonies,  he  wonld  gladly  have  surrendered  any 
ceremonial,  as  of  small  importance,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the 
Puritans,  and  bringing  all  true  Protestants  into  harmonious  action 
within  the  established  Church.  But  to  his  promotion  there  was  a 
figital  objection.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  queen  disliked  him. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  proposed  as  provost  of  Eton,  but  the  queen 
refused  to  have  him  placed  so  near  her ;  on  another,  Parker  was  com- 
pelled to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  clergymen  selected  to  preach 
before  her  Majesty ;  on  another,  she  gave  *  Mr.  Dean  *  a  terrible  scold- 
ing, because  he  had  placed  a  prayer  book  with  pictorial  illustrations 
before  her  in  St.  Paul's,  which  illustrations  she  denounced  as  popish 
and  idolatrous.* 

Thomas  Leveb,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  puritanism,  was  the 
&yourite  preacher  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  According  to  Sandys,  it  was 
under  his  influence  that  the  queen  hesitated  to  assume  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  Fuller  says,  *  The  highest  preferment 
of  the  Church  was  open  to  him ; '  that  is,  I  suppose,  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  compromise  or  modify  his  puritanism.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  he  had  acquired  great  influence  and  reputation  as  the  Master 
of  St.  John's  College.  Well  qualified  as  he  was  in  many  respects  for 
the  of&ce,  to  have  placed  him  in  so  prominent  a  position  would  have 
been,  by  the  opposition  it  would  have  excited,  to  have  endangered  the 
objects  most  dear  to  the  good  man's  heart. 

James  Pileington,  though  an  able  and  excellent  man,  had  not  at 
that  time  acquired  the  reputation  which  would  have  prepared  him  to 
occupy  the  highest  position  in  the  Church.  He  had  many  powerftJ 
friends,  but,  unless  he  was  of  a  very  sanguine  temperament,  his 

*  The  story  is  told  sometimes  of  Dean  SampsoD,  sometimes  of  Dean  NowelL 
Speed,  in  his  Chronicles,  says  it  was  Sampson.  It  must  have  been  Nowell.  The 
prayer  book,  illustrated  with  pictures  of  saints  and  angels,  was  provided  for  the 
queen  in  St.  Paul's.  Nowell  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Sampson  of  Christ  Church. 
The  queen  enquired  of  the  dean  by  whose  authority  the  book  was  placed  there. 
Nowell,  not  Sampson,  was  accountable.  Sampson,  that  stem,  extreme  Puritan, 
would  have  been  the  last  man  in  England  to  have  placed  pictures  before  the  queen 
in  the  time  of  divine  service.  The  queen  angrily  shut  the  book,  and  told  the 
verger  to  bring  her  a  plain  book.  After  the  service  she  walked  to  the  vestry  and 
demanded  of  the  dean  (surely  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's), '  How  came  it  to  pass  that  a 
new  prayer  book  was  placed  upon  my  cushion?'  ' Mav  it  please  your  Majesty,  I 
caused  it  to  be  placed  there.'  *  Wherefore  did  you  so?  'To  present  your  Majesty 
with  a  New  Year's  gift.'  *  You  could  never  present  me  with  a  worse.  You  know 
I  have  an  aversion  to  idolatry.  The  cuts  resemble  angels,  saints,  nay,  nrosser  ab- 
surdities, pictures  of  the  blessed  Trinity.'  '  I  meant  no  harm,  nor  did  I  think  to 
offend  your  Majesty.'  '  You  must  needs  be  ignorant,  then.  Have  you  read  our 
proclamation  against  images,  pictures,  and  Ronush  relics  in  the  churdbes?  Was  it 
not  read  in  your  deanery  ?  You  must  needs  be  very  ignorant  to  do  this  after  our 
proclamation.'  '  It  being  my  ignorance,  your  Majesty  may  the  better  pardon  it^' 
'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  was  your  ignorance  rather  than  your  opinion.'  '  Be  your 
Majesty  assured  it  was  my  ignorance.'  '  If  so,  Mr.  Dean,  God  grant  you  His  Spirit^ 
and  more  wisdom  for  the  future.  Pray  let  no  more  of  these  mistakes  be  committed 
in  the  churches  of  our  realm.'  On  another  occasion  the  worthy  dean,  perhaps  oon- 
fiding  in  the  queen's  puritanic  aversion  to  popish  pictures,  in  preaching  before  her 
Majesty  expressed  his  dislike  to  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  queen  confounded  him 
hj  calling  loudly  from  her  closet  window  to  him,  *  to  retire  from  that  ungodly 
digression  and  return  to  his  text.' 
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ezpectatioiis  mnst  haye  been  satisfied  with  obtaming  tbe  paLatinate 
faisbopric  of  Durham. 

These  fonr  Lancashire  men,  who  had  snffered  exile  for  the  reformed 
faith,  and  who  acted  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  restoration  of  the 
reformed  Church,  belonged  to  fonr  of  the  best  families  of  their  natiye 
connty.  Three  of  them,  Sandys,  Lever,  and  Pilkin^ton,  were  in  the 
later  years  of  King  Henry  fellow-coUegians  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
at  that  time  a  stronghold  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  and  a  favonrite 
resort  of  Lancaflhire  men.    Nowell  was  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Edwin  Sandys  was  the  third  son  of  William  Sandys,  the  inheritor 
of  the  estate  of  the  ancient  £Eunily  of  Sandys,  Sandis,  or  Sands,  of 
Eawkshead  in  Fnmess.  He  is  said  to  have  received  his  early  edn- 
cation  in  the  school  of  Fnmess  Abbey.  If  he  did,  he  was  an 
migrateftil  scholar,  for  there  never  lived  a  fiercer  enemy  to  monks 
and  monasteries. 

James  Pilkington  belonged  to  a  fajnily  which,  according  to  Fuller, 
was  '  of  repnte  in  this  shire  before  the  Conquest.'  One  of  its  branches 
was  planted  on  the  lands  of  Bivington,  in  the  parish  of  Bolton-le- 
Moors,  where  James,  third  son  of  Richard  Pilkington,  was  bom.  He 
received  his  early  education  where  so  many  Puritans  were  trained,  in 
the  grammar  school  of  Famworth.  Li  the  same  parish  was  Lever 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  ancient  &mily  of  Lever.  As  Thomas,  the 
second  son  of  John  Lever,  was  about  the  same  age  as  James  PiDdngton, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  Puritan  boys,  so  intimately 
associated  in  subsequent  years  of  study,  labour,  and  exile,  attended 
the  same  school,  were  taught  by  the  same  master,  and  whipped  with 
the  same  birch. 

The  three  youths  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  university.  Sandys 
was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  literature.  Being  appointed  Master  of  Katharine 
Hall,  he  did  a  bold  deed,  as  it  then  appeared :  in  defiance  of  public 
opinion,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  his  own  name,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  college  dons  who  solaced  TiimflAlf  with  the  comforts 
or  troubled  himself  with  the  cares  of  matrimony.  Pilkington,  by  his 
zeal  in  promoting  the  revival  of  Greek  literature,  gained  so  great  a 
lepntation  that  he  secured  for  himself  the  Mastership  of  St.  John's 
immediately  on  his  return  from  exile.  Lever,  although  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  surpassed  the  other  two  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
if  we  may  form  an  estimate  from  the  preferments  he  speedily  obtained. 
He  was  early  a  Fellow,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Master  of  St.  John's. 
The  three  were  great  preachers.  Sandys  preached  eloquentlv ;  Pil- 
longton  learnedly;  Lever  with  wonderful  power.  Bishop  Ridley, 
describing  the  four  great  preachers  of  the  Reformation,  Latimer^ 
Knox,  Bradford,  and  Lever,  says :  '  They  ripped  so  deeply  in  the 
gaUed  backs  of  the  great  men  at  court  to  purge  them  of  the  filthy 
iBatter  festering  in  their  hearts,  that  they  could  never  abide  them.' 
This  *  deep  ripping  into  galled  backs '  was  characteristic  of  the  four 
prachers,  but  each  of  them  had  his  own  manner  of  '  ripping.'  Latimer 
'ripped '  as  with  a  sharp  knife  which  cut  clean,  but  caxised  much  pain ; 
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Knox  as  with  a  cleaver  which  sorely  hacked  his  patient ;  Bradford  as 
with  a  lancet  nsed  adroitly  and  gently,  but  very  effectually ;  Lever 
could  '  rip  *  with  knife,  cleaver,  or  lancet,  as  the  occasion  required, 
with  equal  dexterity  and  power.  He  had  the  skill  and  the  good  sense 
to  make  his  sermons  appropriate  to  his  audience,  whether  it  consisted 
of  the  scholars  of  Cambridge,  the  nobles  of  the  court,  the  merchants 
of  London,  or  the  websters  of  Bolton. 

On  the  death  of  King  Edward,  Lever  was  Master  of  St.  John's, 
Pilkington  one  of  its  Fellows,  and  Sandys  l^Iaster  of  Katharine  Hall 
and  Vice- Chancellor.  They  were  all  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  Sandys,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  preached  before  the  univer- 
sity a  sermon  in  honour  of  her  proclamation,  from  the  text,  *  Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage.'  How  fex  Lever  and  Pilkington  were 
concerned  in  this  bold  assertion  of  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  does  not 
appear.  AH  that  we  know  is  that  Lever  engaged  to  take  the  manu- 
script of  the  sermon  to  Loudon  and  superintend  the  printing  of  it. 
Before  he  left  home,  Sandys  received  a  message  from  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  informing  him  that  their  cause  had  failed,  and 
advising  him  to  make  peace  with  Mary  by  immediately  proclaiming 
her  Queen  of  England.  The  courage  of  Sandys  never  failed  him. 
He  replied  that  his  life  was  not  dear  to  him,  that  he  had  done  what 
his  conscience  dictated,  and  that  he  would  not  recant  it.  A  few  days 
after,  when  a  congregation  was  convened  without  consulting  him,  to 
proclaim  Queen  Mary,  on  hearing  the  bell  and  discovering  the  reason 
of  the  congregation,  he  boldly  went  to  the  meeting,  took  the  chair  as 
Vice- Chancellor,  and  justified  his  sermon  in  an  eloquent  oration.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  force  him  from  the  chair,  when  he  drew  a 
dagger  from  his  robes,  and  would  have  stabbed  any  who  approached 
him,  had  not  his  friends  interfered.  That  evening  he  settled  his 
accounts  with  the  university,  and  calmly  awaited  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  day.  The  next  morning  he  was  apprehended.  Removed 
to  London,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  to  his  groat  com- 
fort he  soon  afterwards  had  for  his  fellow-prisoner  his  Lancashire 
friend,  John  Bradford.  For  twenty-nine  weeks  the  two  friends  were 
confined  in  one  room,  and  enjoyed  Christian  communion  together. 
Their  keeper  readily  listened  to  their  instructions,  joined  in  their 
prayers,  and  was  to  them  as  '  a  son  begotten  in  their  bonds.'  On  the 
Lord's  day,  when  others  were  at  mass,  the  jailor  *  would  bring  them 
a  service  book,  a  manchet  of  bread,  and  a  cup  of  wine,'  and  so  holy 
Bradford,  bold  Sandys,  and  the  converted  jailor  solemnised  the 
sacrament  after  the  manner  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

On  the  removal  of  Sandys  to  the  Marshalsea,  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft, 
the  Knight  Marshal,  a  Lancashire  man,  resolved  to  devise  some 
means  of  saving  his  countryman.  He  obtained  permission  to  release 
his  prisoner  upon  obtaining  two  sureties  to  be  heavily  bound  for  bis 
appearance  when  required.  But  Sandys,  courageous  as  ever,  would 
not  accept  his  liberty  at  the  risk  of  inflicting  injurv  upon  others.  He 
was  able,  he  said,  to  bear  his  own  burden.  Sir  Thomas  eventually^ 
at  great  risk  to  himself,  allowed  Sandys  to  make  his  escape.  Gar- 
diner, on  hearing  of  it,  spared  no  trouble  nor  expense  to  procure  his 
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apprehension ;  but  he  elnded  pnrsnit,  found  a  vessel  in  the  Thames 
with  several  Protestants  concealed  in  it,  sailed  with  them,  and  settled 
in  Strasbourg.  Having  there  lost  his  beloved  wife,  he  removed  to 
Zurich,  where  he  remained  until  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Qneen 
Marj. 

His  friends,  Lever  and  Pilkington,  deprived  of  their  preferments 
at  St.  John's,  soon  followed  him  to  the  continent,  and  became  attached 
to  the  discipline  and  services  of  the  Swiss  Calvinists :  Lever  so  much 
80  as  to  regard  the  ceremonial  established  under  Elizabeth  as  utterly 
unlawful ;  Pilkington,  while  not  accepting  the  extreme  view  of  his 
friend,  desiring  by  all  means  in  his  power  short  of  separation  to 
promote  the  further  reformation  of  the  English  Church. 

These  friends  in  exile  soon  met  with  another  Lancashire  man,  of 
the  other  universiiy,  but  of  kindred  spirit,  of  similar  opinions,  of  equal 
learning,  of  their  own  rank,  and  a  sufferer  for  the  same  cause. 

Alexander  Nowell  was  the  second  son  of  John,  of  the  ancient 
fiunily  of  Nowell  of  Bead,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley.  His  mother 
was  a  Eay  of  Rochdale,  and  his  &mily  connections  were  with  the 
Townleys,  the  Heskeths,  the  Hopwoods,  and  many  other  of  the  best 
fiunilies  of  Mid-Lancashire.  Having  received  his  early  education  in 
the  newly-founded  grammar  school  of  Middleton,  he  was  admitted  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  Brasenose  College,  where  he  was  '  the  chamber- 
feQow  *  of  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  Having  gained  considerable  re- 
putation in  his  coUegiate  course,  he  was  appointed  second  master  of 
Westminster  School.  Distinguished  by  his  zealous  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  elected  in  the  first  parliament 
of  Mary  the  representative  of  the  burgesses  of  West  Looe  in  Cornwall. 
With  what  intent  he  assumed  a  trust  which  at  that  time  was  usually 
restricted  to  laymen,  I  do  not  know,  but  his  election  was  pronounced 
invalid  on  the  ground  that  as  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  he  had  a 
voice  in  the  convocation.  Hearing  soon  afterwards  that  Bishop 
Bonner  intended  te  apprehend  him,  he  fled  te  the  continent,  and 
found  a  refrige  in  Strasbourg,  where  he  was  always  ready  te  mediate 
in  the  troubles  between  the  contending  parties,  and  te  concede  his 
own  opinion  te  either  side  for  the  sake  of  preserving  unity  and 
peace. 

These  four  Lancashire  exiles  having  returned  te  England  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  were  promoted,  Nowell  to  be  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  Sandys  to  be  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Lever  Archdeacon  of 
Coventry,  and  Pilkington  Master  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  soon 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Li  January,  1562,  was  convened  that  celebrated  convocation,  to 
which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  was  en- 
trusted the  preparation  of  articles  of  &ith  and  offices  of  reKgion, 
which,  however,  were  to  have  no  authority  until  approved  by  the 
queen  and  legalised  by  parliament.  So  far  from  assuming  any 
authority,  the  convocation  in  humiliating  language  *  humbly  offered 
&ir  suppliant  little  book  containing  their  petitions.'* 

*  '  Supplioem  libellum  petitionea  suaa  continentein  huxnUiter  offenint.' 
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With  considerable  formality  and  state  the  oonyocation  met  in  Si. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Among  ita  members  were  Nowell,  Sandys,  and 
Leyer,  representing  three  different  dasses  of  Puritans,  or  rather  of 
persons  puritanically  inclined.*  Nowell  had  no  personal  objection  to 
the  ceremonies,  bnt  wished  to  conciliate  the  Puritans  by  dispensing 
with  many  of  them ;  Sandys  had  very  strong  objections  to  the  cere- 
monies, but  wished  to  conciliate  nobody,  and  therefore  stroYe  to 
reject  them,  although  he  would  rigorously  enforce  them  until  they 
were  legally  abolished;  Lever  regarded  the  ceremonies  as  utterly 
unchristian,  and  would  on  no  account  conform  if  they  were  legally 
established. 

The  Articles,  without  the  disputed  clause  that  the  Church  has 
power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  approved  by  all  parties, 
and  signed  by  all  the  members  who  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  common  statement  tnat  they  were  the  result 
of  a  compromise,  for  there  was  no  doctrinal  difference  whatever 
among  the  members  of  the  convocation.  The  Articles  were  Calvin- 
istic,  because  all  the  reformers  were  Calvinists,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  highest  Churchmen  of  the  time.  What  articles  were  ever 
known  more  doctrinally  Calvinistic  than  those  of  WhitgiftP  But 
what  bishop  of  his  time  was  a  more  determined  persecutor  of  the 
Puritans? 

The  moderation  of  the  assembly  appeared  in  the  selection  of  Nowell 
for  its  prolocutor.  But  when  the  Uturgy  and  offices  of  the  Church 
were  brought  under  consideration,  the  great  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  parties  soon  appeared,  as  it  also  soon  appeared  that 
in  numbers  they  were  nearly  equal.  Early  in  the  discussion,  Sandys 
introduced  a  proposal  that  '  the  cross  in  lutptism  shall  be  disallowed 
as  needless  and  superstitious.'  In  the  lower  house  a  paper  was  read, 
signed  with  thirty-three  names,  of  which  Alexander  Nowell's  was 
the  first,  recommending  that  organs  be  laid  aside,  that  ministers  be 
allowed  to  baptise  without  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  kneeling  at  the 
communion  be  left  indifferent,  that  the  copes  and  surplices  be  taken 
away,  and  that  saints'  days  be  abrogated. 

The  difference  between  Sandys  and  Nowell  is  very  apparent. 
Sandys  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  but  until  that 
was  done  he  would  rigorously  enforce  the  observance ;  Nowell  would 
leave  the  use  of  it  indifferent.  Sandys  would  have  a  puritan  uni- 
formity if  possible,  but  uniformity  at  all  events,  enforced  by  authority. 
Nowell,  personally  less  of  a  Puritan,  would  aUow  liberty  to  Puritans 
in  things  indifferent  as  weU  as  to  their  opponents.  Eventually,  a 
paper  was  introduced,  evidently  intended  to  unite  the  two  classes  of 
I'uritans.  It  proposed  that '  in  baptism  the  cross  may  be  omitted  as 
tending  to  superstition ; '  that  as  some  communicants  '  kneel  super- 
stitiously,  the  order  of  kneeling  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
ordinary;'  and  that  organs  be  removed  from  the  churches.     This 

*  A  fourth  Lancashire  man  was  a  member  of  the  convocation,  Lawrenoa 
Nowell,  a  younger  brother  of  Alexander,  who,  having  been  the  companion  of  his 
brother  in  exile,  then  aamntied  him  in  his  endeaavoura  to  reform  the  Anglican 
Church. 
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paper  was  accepted  as  contaming  the  proposals  on  which  the  vote  of 
the  coiiyocation  should  be  taken,  and  the  character  of  the  Clinrcli  of 
England,  so  &r  as  its  puritanism  was  concerned,  be  determined. 
After  long  and  very  warm  debate,  the  propositions  were  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-three  to  thirty-five,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
Puritans,  who  were  abont  to  express  their  exultation,  when  proxies 
were  demanded,  and  conld  not  be  refnsed.  While  they  were  being 
ooUected,  intense  interest  was  felt  in  the  result.  After  carefol  scm- 
tiny,  it  was  announced  that  fifty-eight  votes  were  for  the  propositions, 
and  fi^-nine  against  them.  By  a  majoriiy  of  one,  including  many 
wbo  had  not  heard  the  argamente  on  either  side,  the  services  of  the 
"Fhiglish  Chnrch  were  determined  in  opposition  to  the  Puritans,  and 
settled  very  much  as  they  have  been  preserved  to  our  time. 

In  the  long  interval  wbicb  elapsed  between  the  meeting  of  the 
convocation  and  the  legalising  of  its  decision  by  parliament,  the 
pfmitan  clergy,  probably  encouraged  by  this  close  division,  continued 
their  ministrations  with  little  regard  to  the  uniformity  enjoined  by 
the  queen  and  her  bishops.  How  little  uniformity  was  produced  by 
the  queen's  injunctions  appears  in  a  paper  found  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Cecil,  according  to  which,  '  some  perform  divine  service  in 
the  chance],  some  in  the  body  of  the  church,  some  in  a  seat  made  in 
the  church,  some  in  the  pulpit  with  their  faces  to  the  people.  Some 
say  with  a  surplice,  and  others  without  one.  In  some  places  the 
table  stands  in  the  body  of  the  church,  in  others  it  stands  in  the 
chancel ;  in  some  places  the  table  stands  altarwise,  distant  from  the 
waU  a  yard,  in  others  iu  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  north  and  south ; 
in  some  places  the  table  is  joined,  in  others  it  stands  upon  tressels ;  in 
some  has  a  carpet,  in  others  none.  Some  administer  the  communion 
with  surplice  and  cope;  others  with  surplice  alone;  others  with 
none.  Some  with  a  chalice ;  others  with  a  communion  cup ;  others 
with  a  oonmion  cup :  some  with  unleavened  bread;  some  with  leavened. 
Some  receive  kneeling,  others  standing,  others  sitting.  Some  sign 
with  a  cross,  others  sign  not.  Some  minister  with  a  surplice,  others 
without ;  some  with  a  square  cap  ;  some  with  a  round  cap ;  some  a 
buttoned  cap ;  some  with  a  hat ;  some  in  scholars'  clothes ;  some  in 
others.'  Amidst  this  strange  diversity  of  usage,  ofiensive  to  the 
queen  and  to  several  of  her  bishops,  let  us  turn  to  Lancashire,  and 
observe  the  state  of  religion  in  that  county. 

Lancashire  was  regarded  throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  the 
most  Catholic  county  of  England.  The  majority  of  the  gentry  and 
fieeholders,  as  well  as  of  the  peasantry,  continued  sted&st  in  their 
adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
manufactming  and  commercial  towns  of  the  hundreds  of  Salford  and 
Blackburn,  a  strong  protestantism,  amoxmting  to  puritanism,  pre» 
vaQed  and  expressed  itself  in  a  fierce  opposition  to  popish  priests  and 
practices.  The  Anglican  party — ^that  is,  the  party  content  with  the 
nefbrmation  just  as  the  queen  and  parliament  made  it — ^was  com- 
paratively small,  and  not  very  pleasantly  situated  between  earnest 
pnritanism  on  one  side,  and  bigoted  popery  on  the  other. 

Edward,  the  old  Earl  of  Derby,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  was,  on 
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tlie  accession  of  Elizabeth,  living  in  mnch  of  tihe  sijle  and  grandeur 
of  royalty  in  his  mansion  of  Lathom.  Still  adhering  with  remark- 
able consistency  to  the  religion  of  good  lack,  the  persecutor  of  George 
Marsh  became  a  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  popery  in  his 
own  county.  Scott,  the  *  ferocious '  bishop  of  Chester,  on  his  refusal 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  compelled 
to  leave  the  country.  Residing  in  the  college  of  Louvain,  he  found 
employment  for  his  restless  spirit  through  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
by  secretly  corresponding  with  the  Lancashire  Papists,  and  promoting 
conspiracies  agaLost  the  government  and  life  of  the  queen.  His  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  William  Downham,  seems  to  have  been  grossly  negHgent 
of  his  duties,  and  although  he  censured  and  even  suspended  noncon- 
forming ministers  if  they  fell  in  his  way,  he  took  little  trouble  to 
secure  uniformity  in  his  diocese.  Concealed  Papists  and  avowed 
Puritans  pursued  their  several  courses  without  much  regard  to  the 
episcopal  mandates.  Bishop  PiUdngton,  on  visiting  his  native  county, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Parker,  ooinplaining  of  the  popery, 
immorality,  and  scandalous  ignorance  of  the  Lancashire  clergy.  The 
^^eat  parishes  of  which  the  Archbishop  was  the  patron  and  rector, 
Bochdale,  Blackburn,  and  Whalley,  were  represented  as  having  about 
the  worst  incumbents  in  the  county.  Within  these  three  parishes 
were  the  chapelries  of  Padiham,  Clitheroe,  Colne,  Burnley,  Church, 
Altham,  Haslingden,  Bowland,  Penhall,  Rossendale,  Low  Walton, 
Samlesbury,  Butterworth,  and  some  others,  the  incumbents  of  which 
were  represented  as  miserably  poor,  lamentably  incompetent,  sadly 
ignorant,  and  in  several  instances  scandalously  immoral. 

The  vicars  of  these  great  parishes  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
were  John  Hampson  of  EfOchdale»  James  Hargreaves  of  Blackburn, 
and  George  Dobson  of  Wballey. 

Hampson,  the  Yicar  of  Bochdale,  was,  when  concealment  was 
useful  to  him,  a  concealed  Papist,  when  it  was  not,  an  avowed  Papist. 
When  his  negligent  bishop  was  compelled  by  the  command  of  the 
queen  to  make  some  enquiries  about  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  the 
wary  vicar  thought  his  best  course  was  to  become  non-resident. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  answering  any  unpleasant  questions  about  him- 
self, he  deposed  that,  unable  to  do  his  own  duties,  he  '  found  a  suffi- 
cient preste  to  serve.*  What  he  paid  his  *  sufficient  preste '  does  not 
appear ;  but  on  another  occasion  he  deposed  that  '  ^e  preste  of  his 
chapel  at  Saddleworth  was  payde  three  pounds  every  half  year,'  and 
'  the  preste  of  the  chapel  at  Butterworth  was  payde  his  wage  by  the 
pari^£doner8.'  Li  those  times  many  of  the  clergy  in  the  chapelries 
lived  (I  fear  very  poorly)  upon  the  voluntary  principle.  The  poverty 
of  the  chapel  incumbents  in  the  great  parish  of  !Rochdale  was  the 
more  discreditable,  as  according  to  the  vicar  there  were  five  thousand 
'  houseling  people '  (communicants)  in  the  church  and  its  dependent 
chapds.*  The  Papist  was  compelled  to  resign  his  benefice  in  favour 
of  the  celebrated  Richard  Mid^ley,  who  continued  for  forty -eight 

*  These  curious  depoaitions  of  the  vicar,  made  in  a  suit  between  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Sir  John  Bird,  may  be  seen  in  Whitaker's  History  of  WhalUv, 
p.  442. 
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years  the  laborioiu,  beloved,  and  thoroughly  Puritan  vicar  of 
Kochdale. 

Hargreaves,  who  had  been  instituted  vicar  of  Blackburn  in  1555, 
WBS  deprived  for  *  papistry '  in  the  third  year  of  Elizabeth.  His  suc- 
cessor, John  Hylton,  was  the  incumbent  of  whom  Pilkington 
complained  in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop.  In  1580  he  was  induced 
to  resign  on  account  of  his  ignorance,  negligence,  and  utter  incompe- 
tence. 

•  George  Dobson,  the  '  ill  vicar '  of  Whalley,  was  a  man  of  low  habits, 
bad  morals,  gross  ignorance,  unable  to  read  intelligently,  and  utterly 
incompetent  to  discharge  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  As,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  a  Papist,  nor  anything  else  contrary  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  he  contrived  to  keep  his  place  and  neglect  his  duties  until 
his  death  in  1563. 

The  incumbents  of  the  numerous  chapelries  in  these  large  parishes 
were  generally  such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  serve  under  such 
vicars.  AU  we  know  of  them  is  from  general  complaint  of  their 
ignorance,  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  *  papistry.* 

In  referring,  however,  to  the  chapelries  of  these  three  parishes,  I  do 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  their  incumbents  were  worse  conducted 
or  worse  paid  than  the  chapel  ministers  of  the  other  parishes  of  the 
county.  Besides  the  Warden  of  Manchester,  there  were  three  clergy- 
men in  Lancashire  who  had  larger  incomes  than  the  archbishop's 
vicars  :  the  parson  of  Wigan,  the  rector  of  Winwick,  and  the  rector 
of  Middleton.  In  their  parishes  the  chapelries  were  as  badly  served, 
and  the  chapel  curates  as  badly  paid,  as  they  were  in  Whalley  or 
Rochdale.  We  might  expect  to  find  that  under  the  richly-endowed 
collegiate  clergy  of  Manchester  the  chapel  incumbents  would  be 
decently  sustained ;  but  when,  in  1581,  the  curate  of  Blackley,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  was  prosecuted  for  teaching  without  a  licence, 
the  poor  fellow  pleaded  in  his  defence  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  one,  as  he  served  the  cure  for  21.  3«.  4d,  a  year.*  In  the  same 
year  the  curate  of  Stretford,  in  Manchester,  was  presented  for  keeping 
an  ale  house,  and  was  prohibited  from  keeping  'any  ale  or  other 
victoals  to  sell  in  his  house.'  A  few  years  later  the  lector  of  Chorlton- 
cnm-Hardy,  in  Manchester,  was  prosecuted  for  lending  money  on 
usury,  and  sentenced  to  pay  two  shillings  to  the  *  poor  man's  box.'t 
The  situation  of  the  clergy  seems  to  have  become  worse  afber  the 
Reformation,  partly  because  they  lost  some  of  the  fees  usually  paid  to 
Catholic  priests  for  religious  services,  and  partly  because  some  of  them 
had  to  support  their  wives.  Although  for  some  time  after  the  Reform- 
ation, '  priests'  women  *  in  Lancashire  were  scarcely  thought  respect- 
able, yet,  having  been  legally  married,  they  claimed  some  sort  of 
support  from  their  poor  husbands.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  was 
greatly  improved  xmder  the  Commonwealth.  Many  clergymen  who 
say  hard  things  of  the  Puritans  would  have  better  stipends,  parson- 

*  Histary  of  the  Andent  Chapel  of  BlackUy,  p.  94.    By  the  Bey.  John  Booker, 
B.A. 

t  He  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  pawnbroker. — History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel 
9f  CkorUon,  p.  302. 
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ages,  and  glebes,  if  the  Puritans  had  been  more  powerfnl  in  the  times 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  Staarts. 

Lawrence  Yanx,  the  Catholic  Warden  of  Manchester,  having 
reftised  to  taike  the  oath  of  snpremacy  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
was  depriyed  of  his  office,  and  succeeded  by  William  Birch,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Puritan  £ajnily  of  Birch  in  Busholme.  He  was  a  good  man, 
though  not  strong  enough  for  his  place.  The  college,  as  Birch  ex- 
pected, as  Parker  intended,  and  as  the  queen  promised,  was  to  become 
a  well-endowed  foundation  for  the  support  of  Protestant  preachers, 
who  were  to  be  engaged  as  itinerants  or  curates  in  '  expelling  the 
popish  darkness.'  But  Birch  was  sadly  disappointed.  The  revenues 
of  the  college,  though  partly  alienated  to  the  Stanleys,  were  yet  con- 
siderable enough  to  tempt  the  rapacity  of  the  queen's  fiiYOurites.  Like 
a  true  Puritan,  Birch  resisted  the  spoliation,  and  when  he  found  that 
the  spoilers  under  £i.your  of  the  queen  had  more  power  than  he  could 
overcome,  he  resigned  his  office,  in  the  hope  that  some  stronger  arm 
than  his  own  would  protect  the  collegiate  estates  from  the  sacrilegious 
attempts  of  the  courtiers.  The  courtiers,  however,  were  wise  enough 
to  provide  a  successor  who  would  be  more  careful  of  his  own  interests 
and  of  theirs.  The  queen  appointed  Thomas  Herle,  who  enriched 
himself  by  granting  long  leases  and  alienating  a  part  of  the  estates  in 
&,vour  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Edmund  Trafford,*  and  other  zealous 
reformers.  Had  not  Dean  Nowell  interfered  and  secured  the  good 
offices  of  Lord  Burleigh,  all  the  college  property  would  probably  have 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  the  Stanleys,  the  Traffi)rds,  the  Killigrews, 
and  other  zealous  Mends  of  the  Reformation.  The  scandal  of  these 
spoliations  became  so  intolerable  that  the  queen  was  compelled  to 
disavow  aU  knowledge  of  them,  and  to  procure  the  resignation  of  the 
warden  upon  a  smaU  pension.  The  college  was  established  upon  a 
new  foundation.  John  Walton,  the  new  warden,  had  been  an  exile 
for  the  Protestant  cause,  as  had  two  of  the  now  fellows,  John  Mallyns 
and  Alexander  Nowell.  Oliver  Carter,  the  third  fellow,  was  a  good, 
painful  Puritan ;  and  the  fourth,  Thomas  Williamson,  was  worthy  of 
his  associates.t 

Li  many  parts  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  the 
Protestant  cause  seemed  rather  declining  than  advancing.  Some  of 
the  churches  were  closed,  or  opened  only  on  occasion  of  some  travel- 
ling preacher  visiting  the  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  clergy  cele- 
brated mass  privately,  and  performed  the  public  services  negligently 
or  with  ill-concealcd  dislike.  Sir  Ralph  Parkinson,  as  the  pncst  of 
Shakcrley  was  called,  could  say  Toa&s  to  the  popish  squire,  and  ad- 
minister the  communion  to  the  Protestants  of  the  village.  Squire 
Leland  would  go  to  church  to  escape  the  fines  for  recusancy,  but 
while  there  would  amuse  himself  with  his  &vourite  spaniel,  whose 
collar  was  continually  tinkling  during  the  service.  His  neighbour. 
Squire  Barton  of  Smethells,  would  please  himself  with  the  music  of 

*  The  Traffords  were  sound  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  EliEabeth.    We  may 
have  hereafter  to  notice  their  relapse  into  the  old  faith  of  their  fathers. 

i*  Walton  was  the  nephew  of  Nowell,  and  Mallyns  his  intimate  friend  and 
companion  in  exile. — Hutory  of  the  CoUegiate  Chwek  of  Manchester,  toL  1,  ch.  xi. 
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tilie  sflver  bells  with  which  his  hawk  was  arrayed,  as  in  Snnday  dress 
at  church.  What  work,  as  of  small  carpentry  or  tailoring,  ponld  be 
done  at  chnrch  was  often  done  tbere  by  country  people  whose  pastors, 
if  they  cared  anythiiig  abont  religion,  ^ferred  the  old  service-book 
to  the  new  liturgy.  To  counteract  the  ignorance  of  the  poor,  Nowell 
laboured  to  establish  good  schools,  and  to  support  itinerant  preachers. 
He  generously  endowed  the  school  of  Middletou,  induced  barker  to 
found  a  school  at  Bochdale  from  the  i^nds  of  the  rectory,  and  obtained 
the  restoration  of  an  annual  grant  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  support 
the  fi)ur  queen's  preachers  who  itinerated  through  the  benighted 
districts  of  the  county. 

Nor  had  Pilkington,  although  elevated  to  the  see  of  Durham, 
forgotten  his  natiye  couniy.  I  have  already  noticed  his  letter  to 
Archbishop  Parker,  respecting  the  sad  state  of  Lancashire,  which  he 
attnbuted  to  the  negligence  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  bishop 
had  compounded  for  his  visitation,  and  pleaded  for  his  doing  so  the 
difficulty  of  travelling  in  the  wild  parts  of  Lancashire.  Compelled 
by  a  peremptoiy  letter  from  the  queen,  he  visited  that  county,  and 
found,  as  he  says,  '  the  weather  very  hot,'  '  the  roads  dusty,'  '  proven- 
der for  his  horses  very  scarce,'  some  parts  '  very  wild  and  dangerous, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  some  people  he  would  have 
lost  his  horses.'  The  poor  unhappy  man  seemed  afraid  of  losing  him- 
self as  well  as  his  horses.  Happily,  however,  he  got  safe  to  his  paJace 
at  Chester,  having  heard  to  his  dismay  of  many  conspiracies,  and 
ascertained  that  emissaries  of  the  pope  were  teaching  tiie  people  to 
deny  the  sapremacy  of  the  queen ;  that  oaths  were  secretly  adminis- 
tered, binding  those  who  took  them  to  maintain  their  spiritual  alle- 
giance to  hifi  holiness ;  that  Sir  Richard  Molineux,  his  three  daughters, 
and  several  of  his  neighbours,  had  been  absolved  bv  a  priest  frx)m 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  that  one  Westby,  a  Papist,  had  avowed 
his  willingness  to  shed  his  blood  in  the  cause  of  his  religion.  Amidst 
BO  many  dreadfrd  reports  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  confer  with  the 
Earl  of  Derby  at  Wiean.  On  the  review  of  his  labours  and  hard- 
ships, he  wrote  that  'he  hoped  he  should  never  be  troubled  with  the 
like  again.'  He  never  afterwards  visited  those  '  inhospitable  places,' 
but  wisely  left  the  Papists  to  be  restrained  by  the  more  powerful  hand 
of  Lord  Derby,  and  the  Puritans  to  do  as  they  pleased  provided  they 
gave  him  no  trouble. 

There  was  some  truth  in  these  frightful  reports  about  the  Papists. 
Undoubtedly  many  Catholics  were  truly  loyal  to  the  queen,  but  many 
were  as  undoubtedly  resolved  to  destroy  her  government.  The  loyalty 
of  the  one  party  was  continually  tempted  by  intriguing  priests  and 
Jesuits ;  the  disloyalty  of  the  other  stimulated  by  foreign  emissaries, 
of  whom  several  were  concealed  in  the  frurmhouses  of  Lancashire, 
^^lish  Catholics  often  boast  of  the  loyalty  of  their  ancestors  to  a 
l^testant  queen  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  they 
iave  good  reason  to  boast  of  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  many  warriors, 
Btateomen,  esquires,  yeomen,  and  even  priests.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  this  question.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Papists 
'Were  concerned  in  forming  conspiracies  and  contriving  plots  to  deprive 
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the  qaeen  of  her  crown  and  life.  A  foreign  prince,  Mary  Qneen  of 
Scots,  her  son  James,  a  Catholic  nobleman,  and  even  ike  Earl  of 
Derby*  if  he  wonld  turo  Catholic,  were  proposed  as  occupants  of  the 
forfeited  throne.  The  Catholic  Chnrch,  if  the  pope  was  its  head,  his 
cardinals  its  officers,  his  colleges  its  interpreters,  was  nndonbtedly 
with  the  Spanish  invaders.  That  many  English  Catholics  preferred 
the  Chnrch  to  their  country  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  such  of 
them  as  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  principles  and  purposes.  If  any  one  doubts  to  what 
extremes  of  perfidy  and  treason  even  English  soldiers  can  proceed 
under  the  influence  of  English  priests  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  he 
may  be  edified  by  reading  Cardinal  Allen's  defence  of  Sir  William 
St^ley.f  He  will  there  learn  that  an  English  cardinal  could,  in 
print,  justify  an  English  commander  in  surrendering  Deventer  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  while  entrusted  with  the  commission  of  the 
queen  for  its  defence,  and  contrary  to  his  oath,  because  he  practised 
his  treason  and  perjury  solely  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  Anything 
worse  than  Captain  Stanley's  treason  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  unless 
it  be  Cardinal  Allen's  defence  of  it. 

Of  disloyal  Papists,  Lancashire  had  a  large  proportion.  Two  sons 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  were  concerned  in  the  popish  rebellion  of  the 
north.  The  earl  himself  was  suspected,  but  he  cleared  himself  of 
suspicion  by  harassing  and  imprisoning  the  Catholics  of  Manchester. 
Fattier  Campion — ^a  clever,  active,  intriguing  Jesuit — ^was  frequently 
harboured  in  the  manor  houses  on  the  Lancashire  coast.  By  him  the 
priests  educated  in  foreign  seminaries  were  introduced  to  CathoUc 
&milies  and  instructed  for  the  work  of  their  mission. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Bishop  Chadderton  that,  in 
1580,  more  than  twenty  Lancashire  gentlemen  of  the  Fylde  country 
had  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  the  English  colleges  of  Catholic 
countries.^  Along  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  ttie  Bibble  and 
Morecambe  Bay,  a  tract  of  country  little  known  to  travellers,  semi- 
nary priests  found  shelter,  and,  by  means  of  pupils  returning  from 
the  colleges  of  Louvain  or  Mechlin  or  Bome,  obtained  access  to  the 
principal  families  of  the  interior.  The  Heskeths  of  Bufibrd  and  their 
kinsfolk  of  Aughton  were  desperate  Papists.  So  were  the  Ashtons 
of  Croston,§  the  Andertons  of  Euxton,  the  Worthingtons  of  Blainscow, 

*  Elizabeth's  oommiBsioner  for  promoting  the  Reformation,  believed  by  Mary 
to  be  an  adherent  of  her  cause,  would  probably,  had  the  opportunity  offered,  have 
regarded  neither  Elizabeth  Tudor,  nor  Mary  Stuart,  as  having  a  better  title  to 
the  crown  than  Edward  Stanley.  On  the  reliance  which  the  Queen  of  Soots  had 
on  the  Earl  of  Derby,  see  Heywood's  Introduction  to  Allen's  Defence  of  Sir  WUUam 
Stanley, 

t  Edited  for  the  Chatham  Society  by  Thomas  Heywood,  Esq. 

X  Peck's  Detid,  CwrioKi,  p.  100.    Allen's  Defence,  introd.  p.  Izxv. 

§  The  Ashtons  of  Groston  and  Euxton  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  wide- 
spread family  of  the  Ashtons  or  Asshetons  of  the  south-eastern  parte  of  the  oounty, 
comprising  the  Asshetons  of  Middleton,  the  Asshetons  of  Lever,  the  Asshetons  of 
Bownham,  and  other  Asshetons,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Puritans.  As  they  spelt 
their  name  both  ways,  or  rather  all  sorto  of  ways,  it  may  prevent  mistake  if  I  wgfM 
the  popish  race  A^ton,  comprising  those  of  Crostoiiy  Euxton,  and  Hesketh,  and 
the  puritan  race  Assheton* 
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the  Aliens  of  Bossall,  and  the  Haydocks  of  Cottam.  Qtdeily  concoct- 
ing treason  in  their  seclnded  hallfl,  these  families  snppHed  many 
worthy  exhibitors  on  the  gallows  of  Tyburn.  Boger  Ashton  of 
Groston  was  executed  for  *  entertaining  missioners,'  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth  not  allowing  her  to  assign  the  real  cause  of  his  execution — 
his  acting  as  an  emissary  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  her  communica- 
tions with  the  popish  traitors  of  the  English  army  in  Flanders. 
George  Hay  dock  of  Cottam,  son  of  the  notorious  conspirator,  Vivian 
Eaydock,  was  brought  to  the  same  untimely,  but  not  undeserved,  end. 
Thomas  Worthington  of  Blainscow,  the  chaplain  of  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  incited  the  EngHsh  soldiers  to  treason  in  Deventer, 
while  '  catechising  them  with  many  masses  and  sermons,'  as  richly 
deserved  hanging  as  any  popish  villain  that  ever  mounted  the  scaffold. 
More  than  one  of  the  ^dertons  were  implicated  in  these  treasonable 
conspiracies.  But  of  all  the  conspirators  of  the  Fylde  country  the 
Aliens  of  Bossall,men  and  women,  were  the  most  active,  unscrupulous, 
and  inveterate. 

Of  these  Aliens  the  most  remarkable  was  WiUiam,  who  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal.  Although  not  of  the  Jesuits,  for  he  was  some- 
times opposed  to  their  measures,  he  had  all  the  vices  which  are 
attributed  to  their  society,  and  which,  on  account  of  his  irresponsi- 
bility to  their  general,  he  could  often  use  with  greater  licence  and 
effect  than  one  of  their  order.  I  have  already  alluded  to  his  defence 
of  Sir  William  Stanley ;  but  a  brief  account  of  the  crime  committed 
by  Stanley,  and  justified  by  AUen,  may  illustrate  the  character  of 
that  party  of  the  Lancashire  Catholics  who  were  corrupted  and 
depraved  by  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests. 

Of  the  houses  of  Stanley  the  oldest  was  that  of  Hooton  in  Wirrall, 
nearly  opposite  to  LiverpooL  These  Stanleys,  unlike  their  kinsfolk 
of  lathom,  had  only  one  religion,  and  to  that  they  steadily  adhered. 
They  were  for  many  generations  consistent  Catholics.  As  their 
mansion  was  situate  near  the  Mersey,  at  that  time  but  seldom  visited 
by  large  ships,  it  was  a  convenient  refage  for  the  emissaries  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  adherents  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  A  privateer,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  family,  was  supposed  to  have  brought  many 
of  the  popish  'missioners'  into  Lancashire.  It  is  true  that  Sir 
Bowland  Stanley,  the  head  of  the  family,  proved  or  professed  his 
loyalty  to  the  queen  by  contributing  a  hundred  pounds  towards  the 
expense  of  opposing  the  Spanish  Armada ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
bis  eldest  son  served  the  Spaniards  with  all  his  hea^  and  strength, 
after  shamefully  betraying  me  trust  committed  to  him  by  the  English 
government. 

William  Stanley  obtained  a  commission  from  the  queen  to  enlist 
fioldiers  to  serve  under  hinn  with  the  English  army  in  Flanders. 
Armed  with  authority  obtained  by  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  he 
determined  on  the  first  opportunity  to  serve  his  Church  rather  than 
Ids  country.  The  opportunity  soon  offered.  Deventer,  then  in  im- 
portance Vie  third  town  of  the  Netherlands,  thoroughly  Protestant, 
^>niB  occupied  by  the  English.  Unfortunately  the  command  of  its 
ganison  was  entrusted  to  Stanley,  and  the  conscience  of  Stanley  was 
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entrusted  to  Allen  and  the  Jesnits.  Concocting  measnres  with  his- 
Lancaahire  friend,  Boger  Ashton  of  Enzton,  he  left  the  town  in  the- 
evening  with  a  troop  of  horse,  and  returned  before  daylight  with 
abont  a  thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  whom,  while  the  townsfolk  were 
in  their  beds,  he  mnstered  in  the  market  place,  and  made  them  mas- 
ters of  the  town.  This  horrible  deed  of  treachery  was  soon  imitated 
by  other  popish  officers,  as  by  Bowland  York,  a  creature  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  on  the  next  day  treacherously  surrendered  the  fort  called 
Zutphen  Sconce  to  the  Spaniards.  After  this  violation  of  everything 
which  military  men  hold  honourable  and  sacred,  Stanley  was  con- 
stantly engaged  with  the  Spanish  government  in  concerting  mesflurea 
for  the  invasion  of  EnglanoL.  In  the  summer  of  1588  he  had  the 
command  of  the  English  legion,  as  it  was  called,  a  trained  body  of 
English  and  Irish  Papists,  waiting  at  Nieuport  to  join  the  Armada. 
Prevented  from  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
promoting  a  second  invasion  of  his  country,  in  sending  emissaries 
of  the  Jesuits  into  Lancashire,  and  in  dealing  with  desperate  men 
like  Guide  Fawkes  for  the  assassination  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Prince 
Maurice,  and  other  Protestants  of  influence  and  authority. 

All  this  is  unquestionable.  The  worst  deeds  I  have  mentioned,  so- 
fiEur  from  being  denied,  were  avowed,  honoured  in  Spain,  rewarded  in 
Home,  and  defended  in  print  by  Cardinal  Allen.  Although  Stanley 
was  not  canonised  for  his  treacheries,  his  funeral  at  Mechlin  was 
celebrated  with  as  much  ceremonial  as  the  priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  could  observe.  They  buried  with  great  solemnity  the  soldier 
who,  having  violated  his  commission,  honour,  truth,  and  oath  for  the 
sake  of  his  Church,  passed  the  gates  of  death  in  the  odour  of  unusual 
sanctity  amid  the  prayers  of  all  the  faithful.* 

But  of  such  treachery  what  was  the  cardinal's  defence  P  A  few  of 
his  own  words  will  be  quite  enough  to  answer  that  question.  '  All 
acts  done  by  the  queen's  authority  ever  since  she  was  by  public  sen- 
tence of  the  Church  and  See  Apostolic  (Bullao  PiL  Quinti,  an.  1569) 
declared  a  heretic  and  an  enemy  of  God's  Church,  and  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed  from  all  royal  dignity,  all  is  void  by  the  laws  of 
God.  .  . ' .  For  heresy  maketh  a  man  by  all  Christian  laws  infamous, 
and  voideth  him  of  all  degrees  and  titles  of  honour.'  In  a  declaratory 
paper  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  and  signed  by  Allen,  the 
queen  was  declared  '  a  most  unjust  usurper  and  open  injurer  of  all 
nations,  an  infiEimous,  accursed,  excommunicate  heretic,  the  very 
shame  of  her  sex  and  princely  name,  the  chief  spectacle  of  sin 
and  abomination  in  our  age,  the  poison,  calamity,  and  destruction 
of  our  noble  Church  and  country,  a  filthy,  wicked,  and  illiberal 
creature.' 

I  would  not  insinuate  that  all  Lancashire  Catholics  were  traitors 
like  Stanley,  or  apol(^ists  of  treason  like  Allen.  In  the  bitter  feud 
which  then  prevailed  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  secular  priests, 
some  of  the  Lancashire  Catholics  (I  fear  not  many)  belonged  to  the 

*  The  order  of  the  funeral  of  Sir  W.  Stanley  Ib  printed  in  the  Introduotioii  to 
Allen's  Defence, 
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English  paarty.  Not  were  they  without  their  reward.  Whenever  the 
queen  was  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  her  Catholic  subjects,  she  was 
not  unwilling  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  enforced 
against  popish  recusants.  Sir  Richard  Sherburne  of  Stonyhurst, 
notwithsibanding  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Catholic  &ith,  was  allowed 
to  observe  the  ritual  of  his  Church  in  his  private  chapel,  and  to  keep 
a  priest  to  say  mass  for  himself  and  his  Iftmily.*  The  peasantry  of 
the  neighbourhood  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
observe  their  old  ceremonial  of  worship  in  the  chapel  of  their  lord. 
The  place  thus  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  mansion 
of  the  Sherbumes  has  been  transformed  into  the  stately  college  of 
ilie  Jesuits. 


*  This  is  often  said,  as  by  Baines  in  his  Histwy  of  ZancasAtre,  to  have  been  a 

priTil^ge  granted  by  the  queen's  authority ;  but  I  am  doubtful  of  its  truth.     Pro- 

oably,  as  it  was  known  that  Sherburne  was  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  it  was 

understood  among  the  magistrates  that  no  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  his  chapel  or 

Jiis  priest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ENCOURAOEMENT    OF    PUBTTiLMISlI. 

t 

On  Febraaiy  24,  1572-3,  died  Edward,  the  great  and  mmiificezit 
Earl  of  Derby,  with  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  Camden,  died  aJso  the 
glory  and  magnificence  of  English  hospitality.     Few  English  noble- 
men have  lived  in  so  mnch  state  and  grandenr,  and  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  his  funeral  formed  an  appropriate  close  to  his  snmptnons 
manner  of  life.   His  relatives,  his  refiners,  his  tenantiy,  his  servants, 
and  the  representatives  of  most  of  the  connty  &milies,  with  their 
banners  and  other  show  of  heraldry,  formed  snch  a  ftmeral  procession 
as  Lancashire  on  no  other  occasion  has  ever  seen.    They  followed  his 
remains  to  the  chnrch  of  Ormskirk,  where  the  bnrial  service  of  the 
reformed  Chnrch  was  solemnised,  to  the  surprise  of  the  country 
people,  who  expected  masses,  oblations,  incensings,  and  other  cere- 
monial as  appropriate  to  so  gorgeous  a  fiineraL     Whichever  of  his 
'  three  religions '  the  great  earl  may  have  preferred  in  his  life,  he  waa 
buried  as  a  Protestant  in  the  Stanley  chapel,  which  he  had  erected 
for  the  sepulchre  of  his  fEimily,  and  to  which  he  had  removed  the 
bones  of  his  ancestors  from  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  Burscough. 
He  there  slept  with  his  others,  and  Henry  his  son,  considering  the 
state  which  he  maintained  after  the  example  of  his  fitther,  may  b& 
almost  said  to  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  king  in  Man,  and  something 
like  a  king  in  Lancashire. 

Henry,  the  fourth  earl,  notwithstanding  the  apprehension  expressed 
by  Camden,  maintained  to  a  great  extent  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  his  Other's  hospitality.  K  we  may  trust  the  family 
portraits,  the  son  was  in  person  very  like  his  &ther,  and  the  difference 
with  resemblance  of  the  portraits  seems  to  me  to  intimate  the  differ- 
ence with  resemblance  of  the  two  earls.  As,  in  the  portraits,  the 
hard,  masculine  countenance  of  Edward  is  relieved  by  a  softer  and 
more  gentle  expression  in  the  features  of  Henry,  so  the  son  had  not 
the  fierce  energy,  the  restless  activity,  or  the  indomitable  resolution 
of  his  fisither ;  yet  he  had  energy,  activity,  and  resolution,  tempered 
by  some  degree  of  gentleness  and  kindliness,  of  which  his  &ther  was 
utterly  destitute.  Edward  was  a  courtier  from  policy  and  prudence  ^ 
Henry  from  nature  and  disposition.  The  son  was  a  Stanley  in  oon- 
fiidering  his  own  interests,  but  the  father  was  pre-eminently  the- 
Stanley,  for  he  considered  nothing  else.  Edward  was  the  greater 
earl,  but  Henry  the  better  gentleman.  Had  Henir  been  exposed  to 
his  father's  temptations  to  change  his  religion,  I  know  not  how  he 
would  have  acted ;  but  as  things  were,  he  idways  appeared  a  decided 
Protestant,  and  on  several  occasions  seemed  to  inclme  towards  puri- 
tanism.     In  a  kind  of  diary  kept  by  his  secretary,  called  the  '  Houae^ 
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hold  Book,'*  we  have  a  record  of  his  &mily  affiurs,  of  his  guests,  and 
of  the  Sundaj  services  at  Lathom.  His  preachers  were  the  most 
eminent  Pnritans  of  Lancashire,  as  Mr.  Leigh  of  Standish,  Mr.  Oliver 
Carter  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Shaw  of  Bury,  Mr.  Fleetwood  of  Wigan, 
Mr.  Caldwall  of  Winwick,  who,  if  we  may  conjecture  from  the  entries 
in  the '  Household  Book,'  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earl's  &.vourite 
preachers ;  *  Mr.  Vicker  of  Batchedaile,'  which  *  Mr.  Vicker '  was  the 
celebrated  Puritan,  Bichard  Midgley.  Besides  these  chaplains,  who 
are  said  in  the  '  Household  Book  to  have  '  pretched '  before  the  earl, 
another  preacher  is  mentioned,  Thomas  Sorocold  of  London,  the 
author  of  the  '  Supplications  of  the  Saints,'  a  book  which  passed 
through  thirty-eight  editions.t 

How  far  the  earl's  household,  edified  by  these  Puritan  preachers, 
was  like  or  unlike  a  Puritan  &mily,  may  be  best  known  by  reading 
the  '  Household  Book,'  one  or  two  extracts  from  which  may  serve  to 
Illustrate  the  state  of  religion  at  Lathom  in  the  years  1587-90.  '  Mr. 
Vicker  of  Ratcliedaile  pretcbed.  Wednesday  was  Christmas  daie, 
Mr.  Leigh  pretched.  Thursday,  Mr.  PhUlipps  pretched.  .  .  .  Son- 
daye,  Jan.  4,  Mr.  Carter  pretched,  at  w^  was  dyvers  strandgers.  On 
Tuesdaye,  at  night,  a  play  was  had  in  the  hall.  On  Wednesdaye  Mr. 
Fleetwood  pretched,  and  that  night  the  plaiers  played.  .  .  .  Sondaye, 
Jan.  11,  Mr.  Caldewall  pretched,  and  that  nyght  the  plaiers  played. 
Mondaye,  my  Lord  Bushoppe  pretched.'  This  was  a  merry  Christaias 
at  Laihom,  and  a  puritamcal  one  also.  There  were  seven  sermons 
'  pretched  '  in  the  fortnight,  and  the  players  played  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  after  the  favourite  Puritan,  Mr.  Caldwall,  had  *  pretched  *  in 
the  morning.  We  may  be  curious  to  know  how  the  players  pleased 
the  Puritan  'bushoppe'  Chadderton  and  the  Puritan  preachers— 
that  stem  Puritan,  Ofiver  Carter ;  that  holy  Puritan,  John  Caldwall ; 
that  zealous  Puritan,  Edward  Fleetwood;  that  loving  Puritan, 
William  Leigh;  and  that  *  Mr.  Vicker  of  Batchedaile,'  who  once  so 
effectually  rebuked  a  clergyman  for  playing  at  bowls  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  '  so  near  the  Sabbath,'  that  he  never  forgot  it.  These 
Puritans,  however  they  Hked  the  players,  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
their  Christmas,  for  they  stayed  at  Lathom  until,  the  feasting  having 
come  to  aai  end,  '  his  lordeshippe's  howse  brake  uppe.'  Christmas, 
however,  was  not  the  only  season  in  which  the  preaching  of  Puritans 
was  associated  with  the  acting  of  players.  Sunday,  September  8, 
1589,  was  a  great  day  at  Knowsley,  as  Mr.  Leigh,  the  Puritan 
chaplain,  preached  in  the  morning,  the  queen's  players  played  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  company  of  Lord  Essex  at  night. 

The  '  bushoppe '  was  Chadderton  of  Chester.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Downham  in  1579,  the  queen  accepted  the  poHcy  of  making  puritan- 
ism  in  the  north,  much  as  she  disliked  it,  the  means  of  opposing  the 
advance  of  popery,  which  she  had  much  more  reason  to  fear.  With 
the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  she  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
a  distinguished  Lancashire  Puritan  belonging  to  the  ancient  family 

*  Printed  in  the  SUmley  Papertf  edited  hy  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  M.A, 

t  Dr.  Hook  has  reprinted  Bome  of  theae  beautiful  BuppUcationB  in  his  Prayen 
for  a  Week,  \S52. 
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of  Chadderton  of  Nntlmrst.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  lie  liad  beoome 
Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  nniversity.  A  man  of  great 
learning,  energy,  and  actiyity,  he  had  so  much  of  poritanism  as 
insured  his  active  opposition  to  popery,  but  not  so  much  as  would 
prevent  him  from  discharging  with  dignity  the  duties  of  his  episcopal 
office.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  Warden  of  Manchester,  and 
held  at  once  the  two  most  important  ecclesiastical  positions  in  Che- 
shire and  Lancashire.  Intent  upon  suppressing  popery,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  queen,  he  removed  his  residence  from  the  palace  of 
Chester  to  the  college  of  Manchester.  To  strengthen  and  encourage 
him  the  Earl  of  Derby  soon  followed,  having  had  Alport  Lodge  pre- 
pared for  his  residence.  The  two  commissioners  for  promoting  the 
xleformation,  acting  together  with  much  cordiality,  asserted  their 
authority  to  some  purpose,  and  made  it  felt,  at  least  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester. 

In  the  first  year  of  their  residence  they  issued  an  'order  and 
injunction  against  pipers  and  minstrels  playing  on  the  Sabbath  days ; 
also  against  superstitions  ringings,  wakes,  and  common  fairs.'*  In 
the  same  year  the  bishop  '  erected  a  public  exercise  to  be  held  in 
Manchester  on  the  second  Thursday  in  every  month,  and  nominated 
some  grave,  godly,  and  learned  ministers  to  preach  in  their  courses 
in  the  afternoon,  and  commanded  all  parsons,  vicars,  curates,  readers, 
and  schoolmasters  within  the  deanery  of  Manchester  to  be  present  at 
the  said  exercise,  and  to  be  ready  in  the  afternoon  to  be  more  privately 
conferred  with,  examined,  instructed,  and  directed  by  the  said  nomi- 
nated moderators,  and  to  observe  and  obey  their  orders  upon  pain  of 

censure. 't 

Some  time  after  this  exercise  was  *  erected,'  the  lords  of  the  counci!, 
by  command  of  her  Majesty,  wrote  to  the  bishop :  '  Forasmuch  as  the 
good  proceeding  in  religion  is  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence, 
especially  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  realm  standing  dangerously 
for  the  enemy,  and  where  the  gospel  hath  not  yet  been  planted,  we 
have  thought  good,  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  zeal  in  the 
common  people,  as  likewise  for  the  establishment  of  a  learned  ministry, 
to  recommend  unto  your  lordship's  good  consideration  some  further 
enlargement  of  the  said  ecclesiastical  exercises,  that  order  be  taken 
by  you  upon  conference  with  the  best  learned  of  the  clergy  in  those 
parts,  to  have  the  said  exercises  of  religion  more  frequently  used,  and 
m  more  places  of  the  diocese,  as  may  seem  most  convenient  for  fur- 
therance hereof  in  all  respects.' 

In  obedience  to  this  direction,  similar  exercises  or  '  prophesyings,' 
as  they  were  commonly  called,  were  established  in  several  large  towns 
of  the  county,  usually  once  a  month  on  the  market  day.  The  moder- 
ators appointed  to  conduct  these  exercises,  and  to  '  examine,  direct^ 
and  instruct  all  persons,'  were  Mr.  Shaw  of  Bury,  Mr.  Carter  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  Assheton  of  Middleton,  Mr.  Williamson  of  Man- 
chester, and  Mr.  Langley  of  Prestwich.  These  were  the  leading 
Puritan  minsters  of  the  deanery  of  Manchester,  who,  be  it  observed, 
constituted,  under  the  sanction  of  the  queen,  a  presbytery  or  council 
*  Hollingworih's  ManewniensiM.  f  Ibid. 
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of  ihe  bishop,  invested  witli  considerable  power  for  the  regulation  of 
the  inferior  clergy.  This  was  tbe  nearest  approach  to  presbjterian 
goyemment  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  established  dnring  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  If  snch  coTmcils  of  wise  ministers,  presided  over 
by  snch  bishops  as  Chadderton,  had  been  established  in  the  other 
deaneries  of  the  conntry,  the  Chnrch  of  England  wonld  have  been 
really,  whatever  it  might  have  been  called,  a  presbyterian  establish- 
ment. How  &r  ELimbeth,  who  loved  episcopal  dignity  and  state 
mnch  more  than  episcopal  authority  and  mle,  would  have  liked  to 
make  it  so,  her  measures,  intended  only  for  Lancashire,  do  not  i^mish 
snfficient  material  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  lord  president  of  the  north, 
the  bishop  instituted  a  lecture,  to  commence  every  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  and  another  every  evening  at  seven.  Both  lectures  were 
attended  by  large  congr^^tions. 

The  monthly  exercises,  however,  were  the  most  effectual  means  of 
confirming  the  people  in  the  Protestant  &ith  and  stimulating  their 
opposition  to  popish  doctrine  and  ceremonial.  Sermons  preached 
especially  to  the  clergy  are,  for  some  reason  or  other,  always  popular 
with  the  laiiy.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  hear  the  ablest  preachers  of 
^  neighbourhood  lecturing  the  more  ignorant  or  idle  clergy  on  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties.  The  sermons  were  often 
controversial,  and  in  an  age  when  the  result  of  the  strife  between  the 
old  and  the  new  faith,  seemed  uncertain  and  precarious,  controversial 
sermons  excited  great  interest  among  all  classes.  On  the  Thursday 
of  the  monthly  exercise,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  crowded  the  great  church  of  Manchester  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service.  Zealous  Puritans  from  a  distance  lodged 
in  tbe  town  the  preceding  night.  That  good  man,  John  Bruen  of 
Bmen  Stapleford,  was  usually  there,  although  his  residence  was 
somewhere  about  thirty  miles  distant.  Frequently  he  remained  weeks 
together  with  his  relatives  at  Prestwich,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  exer- 
cises, lectures,  sacraments,  and  other  precious  privileges  of  Manchester. 
The  collegiate  church  on  those  occasions  must  have  presented  an 
interesting  appearance.  The  five  reverend  moderators  were  there  in 
grave  and  sober  apparel,  for  the  surplice  was  scarcely  ever  worn  by 
the  Puritan  clergy  of  Lancashire.  The  bishop — a  tall,  grave,  comely 
person — was  frequently  present  in  his  robes ;  for  Chadderton,  Puritan 
as  he  was  in  doctrine,  affected  episcopal  dignity,  and  usually  distin- 
goished  Kimflalf  from  his  clergy  by  wearing  his  canonicals.  Occa- 
sionally the  Earl  of  Derby  attended  in  some  state  with  a  considerable 
letinue.  The  Puritan  magistrates  generally  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  church.  The  clergymen  of  the  deanery  were  in  their 
pfoper  seats,  willingly  or  reluctantly,  to  be  taught  their  duty  and 
reproved  for  their  &ults.  Of  the  discourses  preached  by  the  first 
inoderators,  I  can  find  no  account ;  but  we  are  told  that  good  William 
Bottme,  who  succeeded  Oliver  Carter  as  preacher  of  the  exercises, 
'  seldom  varied  the  manner  of  his  preaching,  which,  after  explication 
of  the  text,  was  doctrine  proof  of  it  from  Scripture,  by  reasoning  and 
ttiBwering  more  and  more  objections,  and  then  the  uses,  first  of 
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inf ormatioii,  seoondlj  of  confutation  of  popery,  tlurdlj  of  repreben- 
sion,  fonrthly  of  examination,  fifthly  of  exhortation,  and  lastly  of 
consolation.'  *  As  Mr.  Bourne  for  many  years  preached  afber  this 
&shion,  not  only  in  his  tnm  at  the  monthly  exercise,  bnt  one  sermon 
eyery  Snnday  simoon,  and  another  every  Monday  morning,  popeiy 
mnst  have  been  thoronghly  confuted,  although  &r  from  exterminated, 
in  Manchester.  Oliver  Carter  was  also  great  in  the  popish  contro- 
versy, with  small  success  in  converting  Papists,  but  much  in  the 
edification  of  Protestants.  On  one  occasion.  Carter  becoming  sud- 
denly ill  in  the  pulpit.  Bourne  immediately  took  his  place,  and 
preached  wonderfully  on  the  same  text,  '  a  visible  and  present  proo^' 
says  HoUingworth,  *  of  Mr.  Carter's  doctrine.'  But  even  this  *  proof* 
did  not  convince  the  incorrigible  Papists. 

The  bishop,  although  not  slow  himself,  was  continually  urged  by 
the  queen's  council  to  greater  activity  in  discovering  popish  recu- 
sants, and  greater  severity  in  punishing  them.  *  Now,  my  good  lord,* 
wrote  Lord  Burleigh,  *  that  you  are  entered  on  the  way  of  reformation, 
remember  St.  Paul,  tempestwe,  intempestive.  Somewhere  you  must  be 
a  £siither,  somewhere  a  lord.  With  the  meaner  sort,  courtesy  will  do 
more  than  argument ;  with  the  higher  sort,  authority  is  a  match.' 

The  bishop  and  the  eari  were  as  active  as  Burleigh  could  desire  in 
discovering  seminary  priests  and  the  houses  in  which  they  were  shel- 
tered, and  in  punishing  all  who  resorted  to  their  secret  masses.  Several 
Puritan  magistrates,  especially  Robert  Worsley  of  the  Booths, 
Bichard  Holland  of  Denton,  and  Sir  Edmond  TrafTord  of  Trafibrd, 
were  zealous  coadjutors  in  opposing  popery  and  imprisonin]g  popish 
recusants.  They  devised  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  convincing 
Papists  of  the  error  of  their  ways.  As  the  sermons  of  Carter  and 
Bourne  did  them  no  good,  because  they  never  went  to  church,  the 
best  of  their  convincing  arguments  were  loudly  read  at  meal  times 
in  the  refectory  of  the  prison,  so  that  the  Papists  had  the  alterna- 
tive of  hearing  sound  arguments  against  popery  or  going  without 
their  dinners.  To  the  great  disappointment  of  Worsley,  who 
undertook  the  management  of  this  service,  it  utterly  &iled  in  con- 
verting a  single  Papist.  Some  of  the  prisoners  would  fast  rather 
than  hear  heretical  arguments ;  some  are  said  to  have  put  pieces  of 
cloth  in  their  ears ;  and  others  digested  their  dinners  much  better 
than  the  theological  condiments  with  which  they  were  seasoned. 
Most  of  these  obstinate  Catholics  were  charged  with  denying  the 
supremacy  of  the  queen,  while  many  of  them  avowed  their  denial  in 
needlessly  coarse  language,  'lewd  speeches  utterly  xmpardonable.* 
Thus  James  Leyboume  was  accused  of  speaking  against '  a  female 
papacy,  unlawfully  begotten,  and  lawfully  deposed  by  the  pope.' 
Their  treason,  as  well  as  their  religion,  they  learned  from  FaUier 
Campion  and  other  Jesuit  priests.  If  popish  recusants  were  treated 
with  great  injustice  and  severity,  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  abund- 
ant extenuation  of  their  persecution  is  to  be  found  in  the  conspiracies 
which  were  formed  to  assassinate  the  queen,  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  country  by  foreigners  instigated  by  the  pope,  and  the  rash 

*  HoUingworth. 
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oondaot  of  many  of  the  LoncaBhiie  Catholics,  more  likely  to  excite 
snspiGions  of  their  disloyalty  than  to  (conciliate  the  confidence  of 
tibfiir  Protestant  neighbours. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  though  impossible  to  justify,  the  bitter 
feeHjigs  which  in  that  age  prevailed  between  Catholics  ^jid.  Pro- 
testants, e!^>ecially  in  Lancashire,  where  the  opposite  parties  had 
reason  to  fear  as  well  as  to  hate  each  other.  Rumours  of  intrigues 
and  plots,  false  and  true,  threats  of  the  Spanish  inyasion,  reports  of 
Irish  massacres,  tales  of  the  treachery  of  popish  soldiers,  tne  con- 
spiracies of  the  Queen  of  Scots  against  Elizabeih  and  the  sentence 
of  death  parsed  by  Elizabeth  upon  Mary,  the  treasons  of  Papists 
and  their  persecutions  by  Protestants,  produced  a  continued  excite- 
ment of  ill-feeling,  fear,  suspicion,  and  revenge.  Even  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Manchester,  where  the  Protestants  were  numerous 
and  powerful,  a  popish  mob  could  be  collected  in  an  emergency,  as 
at  Blackley,  wh^  they  nearly  killed  Oliver  Carter,  who  had  made 
himself  offensive  by  his  zealous  support  of  Protestant  doctrine.  In 
1584,  the  storm  in  Manchester  was  hushed,  and  tranquillity  in  some 
measure  restored,  as  the  Catholics  were  frightened,  and  the  Pro- 
testants gratified,  by  the  sight  of  the  heads  of  three  notorious  Papists 
— James  Bell,  John  Finch,  and  James  Leyboume — ^placed  early  one 
morning  on  the  tower  of  the  collegiate  church.  It  was  a  barbarous 
exhibition,  but  the  Papists  had  been  tried  and  executed,  not  for 
GathoHc  doctrine,  but  for  high  treason.  Severe  measures  in  that 
age  seemed  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country.  These 
Beverities,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  Babington's  plot,  the  execution 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
banging  of  some  Jesuits  and  expulsion  of  others  from  the  country, 
did  much,  by  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  tho  violent  Papists 
and  calming  the  fears  of  loyal  Catholics  as  well  as  of  Protestants,  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  north,  where,  however,  several  popish 
emissaries  vrere  harboured  waiting  their  time,  and  administering 
secret  oaths  to  such  members  of  Catholic  flunilies  aa  they  could 
seduce  from^  their  allegiance. 

However  the  public  peace  may  have  been  secured  by  severe  mea- 
sures, the  suspicion,  distrust,  fear,  and  hatred  of  Protestants  towards 
Catholics  and  of  Catholics  towards  Protestants,  so  far  from  being 
sabdued,  were  streng^ened  and  intensified  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  no  part  of  England  did  the  hostility  of  the 
opposite  parties  produce  so  much  inconvenience  as  in  Lancashire, 
where  thev  were  more  intimately  connected  by  social  and  family 
relations  iLan  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  minority  may 
make  a  social  circle  for  itself,  and  a  majority  may  afford  or  affect  to 
iake  no  notice  of  its  movements.  But  in  many  parts  of  Lancashire 
Catholics  and  Protestants  of  necessity  intermingled.  Each  party 
was  strong  enough  to  annoy  the  other,  and  bow  suffered  in  many 
ways  from  the  annoyance. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  annoyance,  perhaps  unavoidable 
mider  the  circumstances,  may  occur  to  the  observer  of  the  manners 
of  this  time  in  the  social  estimation  in  which  the  wives  and  children 
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of  Protestant  clergymen  were  held,  not  only  by  Catholics,  but  by 
society  acting  under  the  influence  of  Catholic  traditions.*  In  some 
counties  a  clergyman's  wife  seldom  or  never  met  with  Papists  or 
papistical  people  ;  but  even  there  the  prejudice  of  society,  although 
it  soon  wore  away,  was  at  first  annoying  and  humiliatmg  to  many 
honest  women.  Even  the  wiVes  of  bishops  occupied  an  unpleasant 
position  in  the  ranks  in  which  their  right  reverend  husbands  were 
accustomed  to  move.  In  some  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
they  were  scarcely  received  as  welcome  visitors,  nor  did  they  often 
obtrude  into  the  higher  circles  of  society.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  rank  or  title  of  a  bishop,  his  wife  was  absolutely  of  no  rank 
or  title  whatever.  In  English  society  she  is  still  the  only  wife  who 
reflects  none  of  the  lustre  of  her  husband's  dignity,  nor  appropriates 
even  by  courtesy  the  feminine  of  his  masculine  titles.  Every  other 
lord  expects  his  wife  to  be  addressed  as  'My  lady.'  Even  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  who  for  a  year  and  a  day  makes  his  wife  ^  her 
ladyship,'  would  keenly  feel  the  discourtesy  if  in  company  she  weane 
addressed  as  Mrs.  Grocer  or  Mrs.  Smith.  The  Catholics  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  some  of  the  Protestants  who  spake  evil  of  dignities, 
affected  an  unmistakable  tone  in  giving  the  title  '  My  lady '  to  the 
wife  of  my  lord  the  Bishop.  The  good  woman  could  not  endure 
the  mortification,  which  was  probably  the  more  severe  from  its 
being  understood  that  the  queen  disapproved  of  calling  '  bishops* 
women '  ladies. 

The  feeling  respecting  the  marriage  of  clergymen  was  also  the 
cause  of  much  unpleasantness  and  inconvenience  in  the  settlement 
of  their  daughters,  especially  among  the  few  who  formed  the  higher 
class  of  the  clergy.  A  Stanley,  an  Assheton,  or  a  Chadderton  might 
be  a  bishop,  or  a  warden,  or  a  parson  of  Wigan,  or  a  rector  of  Win- 
wick,  but  he  could  not  easily  match  his  daughters  with  Stanleys, 
Asshetons,  or  Chaddertons.  I  know  not  how  far  this  prejudice  will 
explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable  conduct  of  so  good  and  wise  a 
man  as  Bishop  Chadderton.  His  only  daughter,  Joan,  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  was  married  to  Richard  brook,  a  boy  of  good  family, 
on  October  15,  1582.  According  to  the  record,  she  was  bom  on 
February  20,  1574,  '  early  in  the  mornmg,*  The  marriage  of  these 
two  children,  Joan  in  her  ninth  year,  Bichard  in  his  eleventh,  was 
solemnised  in  the  bishop's  palace  '  according  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.'  Four  years  afterwards  the  marriage  was  ratified  by  the 
deposition  of  witnesses,  in  the  presence  of  Ohver  Carter,  the  Puritan 
preacher  of  Manchester.  The  boy  Bichard  d^osed  that '  matrimony 
was  had  and  solemnised '  between  -  him  and  Joan  Brook  aUas  Chad- 
derton, and  that  he  '  with  free  will  did  ratify  the  same  marriage  by 
his  assent  and  consent.'  The  girl  Joan  wrote,  '  I  do  accept  of  yonr 
confession  and  consent,  and  take  you  for  my  lawi^  husband,  and 
pray  as  you  have  prayed,  Joan  Brook. 't    The  paper  was  then  at- 

*  The  Catholiofl,  while  denying  the  validity  of  ProteBtant  orders,  were  inoon- 
siatent  enough  to  reproach  the  reformed  dergy  as  '  married  priests  '  or  '  conoubin- 
arian  miniatera.' 

+  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  marriagea  were  aolenmiaed  between  little 
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tested  by  Carter  and  the  officials  of  tlie  bishop's  court.  Many  besides 
Catholics  scarcelj  r^arded  the  poor  girl  as  legitimate. 

Aaother  instance  of  the  ill-feeHng  which  &en  prevailed  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  is  to  be  f  onnd  in  a  cniions  minute  in  the 
Lancashire  MSS.  vol.  ziii.  Bishops  then  granted  licences  to  mid- 
wives,  allovmig  them  to  practise  their'  mysterv.  Jane  Scarisbricky 
Hoonsed  by  Glmdderton,  was  required  to  attend  '  any  woman  labour- 
ing with  child,  being  married,  and  ^ofessmg  the  reformed  faith* 
OathoHc  wives,  Hke  unmarried  women,  could  not  claom  her  assist- 
ance. These  midwives  were  also  licensed  to  baptise,  on  taking  an 
oath  that  they  would  *  use  pure  and  clean  water,  not  any  rose-water, 
nor  water  made  of  any  confection  or  mixture.'*  The  evil  working 
of  the  sad  hostiliiy  of  GathoHcs  and  Protestants  in  Lancashire  admits 
of  numerous  but  requires  no  more  illustrations. 

In  1598  died  Henry,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Derby,  the  persecutor  of 
Papists  and  the  patron  of  Puritan  preachers.  He  was  buried  at 
Omskirk,  with  honours  almost  equal  to  those  which  distinguished 
the  magnificent  funeral  of  his  father,  Edward.  Bishop  Chadderton 
preach^  what,  according  to  the  taste  if  not  of  that  time  yet  of  that 
place,  might  be  thought  an  eloquent  sermon.  It  seems  strange  to 
ns  that  a  prelate  of  great  learning  should  preach  to  the  young  earl 
in  these  words  :  '  You,  noble  earl,  that  not  only  inherit  but  exceed 
jDor  &their'8  virtues,  learn  to  keep  the  love  of  your  country  as  your 
&ther  did.  You  have  in  your  arms  three  legs,t  signifying  tnree 
shires — Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lancashire.  Stand  &8t  on  these 
legs,  and  yon  need  fear  none  of  their  arms.'  The  yoxmg  earl  is  re- 
puted to  haTe  said,  with  some  warmth,  to  his  attendants,  *'  This 
priest  hopes  one  day  to  make  me  three  courtesies. '{  Chadderton, 
however,  had  soon  to  make  a  courtesy  for  higher  preferment  than 
the  earl  could  give  him,  for,  in  1595,  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Lincoln,  having  preached,  it  is  said,  more  frequently — ^though,  if 
the  above  laudation  be  a  specimen,  I  should  think  not  more  Mrisely 
or  more  usefully — ^than  any  bishop  of  his  time. 

The  early  Lancashire  reformers,  whom  I  have  already  noticed  as 
having  done  so  much  for  the  reformation  of  the  English  Church, 
preceded  to  the  grave  the  great  queen  whom  they  had  faithfully 
served  under  her  smiles  or  her  frowns.  Of  the  four,  PiUdngton, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  the  first  who  finished  his  work  and  entered 
hito  his  rest.     Although  conforming  to  the  habits  from  respect  to  the 

duldren.  This  was  usaally  done  to  secure  the  estates  of  heuresses.  One  of  the 
AMhetons  obtained  a  divorce  on  the  ground  that  he  was  carried  to  church  and 
BBnied  when  he  was  so  young  that  he  could  not  remember  anything  about  the 
Klemiiity.  But  Joan  Chadderton  had  no  estate,  and  her  father,  not  her  guardian^ 
promoted  the  marriage. 

*  It  is  strange  that  some  clergymen  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity 
^  lay  baptism,  when  the  licences  of  bishops  authorising  women  to  baptise  can  be 
prodooed.  One  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  inserted  in  Neal's  Bittory  of  the 
""itoiM,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 

t  The  well-known  symbol  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

t  Hibbert's  Hiatwy  of  the  CoUcffiate  Church,  voL  i.  p.  128.  The  relator  was  Sir 
JAn  Harrington^  who  was  present 
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aniihority  wliicli  imposed  tiiem,  he  expressed  to  the  end  of  his  life 
his  rmdimiiiished  dislike  of  them,  ana  his  earnest  desire  to  obtain 
liberty  for  his  nonconforming  brethren.  like  an  honest  Paritan,  he 
fearlessly  asserted  the  right  of  the  Ghxirch  to  retain  her  ancient 
patrimony,  and  coorageonsly  maintained,  by  a  law-sxdt  with  the 
queen  herself,  the  claim  of  the  palatinate  bishopric  to  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Although  Elizabeth  could 
unfrock  bishops,  she  conld  not  frighten  Pilldngton,  nor  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  episcopal  property  without  the  assistance  of  Parliament. 
The  good  bishop,  who  cared  little  for  the  property,  felt  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  in  resisting  the  unconstitutional  power  of  the  queen, 
and  readily  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  authoriiy.  He 
died  in  1575. 

TTi'g  early  Mend  in  school,  in  college,  and  in  exile,  Thomas  Lever, 
survived  him  only  two  years.  The  Master  of  Sherborne  Hospital, 
near  Durham,  had  spent  much  time  in  conference  with  his  friend  on 
the  best  means  of  promoting  a  frirther  reformation.  Although  in 
Mling  health  and  energy,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  pleading  with  the 
queen,  who  retained  her  regard  for  him,  and  most  urgently  with  his 
friendis  Lord  Leicester  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  on  behalf  of  the  per- 
secuted Nonconformists.  By  his  intercessions  the  suiQEerings  of  many 
were  alleviated,  and  the  fines  of  others  remitted.     He  died  in  1577. 

Edwin  Sandys  retained  his  activity  to  the  last,  but,  like  many 
active  old  men,  contracted  an  irritable  and  litigious  disposition.  When 
Archbishop  of  York,  he  was  always  in  strife  with  the  queen,  or  her 
ministers,  or  his  clergy,  or  his  su&agan  bishops  ;  with  the  Papists, 
his  irrecondlable  enemies ;  or  with  the  Puritans,  his  old  friends.  A 
Puritan  to  the  last,  he  nevertheless  quarrelled  with  Puritans,  and 
especially  with  Whittingham,  the  Puritan  Dean  of  Durham,  who, 
having  no  other  orders  than  those  of  Geneva,  refused  to  bereordained 
by  his  Grace.*  The  old  man  of  many  great  qualities  and  many 
infirmities  fell  into  sad  scandal  in  an  inn  at  Doncaster — a  victim,  as 
his  friends  said,  to  a  vile  Papist  conspiracy ;  as  his  enemies  said,  to 
his  own  evil  propensity.  Acquitted  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  he, 
I  hope,  was  innocent,  although  I  do  not  like  to  impute  the  malice  and 
wickedness  by  which  innocence  was  so  frightfully  injured  to  the  re- 
spectable GatnoHcs  of  Doncaster.  Let  the  matter  remain  a  mystery. 
It  e£fectually  quenched  his  restless  activity,  and  prepared  him  for  his 
grave  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Southw^  where  he  was  interred  in 
July  1588. 

Alexander  Nowell  survived  all  his  early  friends.  Honours  and 
preferments  had  gathered  around  him.  The  preacher  on  great 
occasions,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  court  in  St.  Paul's, 

*  The  dean  offended  his  Qrace  by  denying  his  right  to  interfere  with  the 
Cathedral  of  Durham,  which  was  said  to  be  independent  of  arohiepiscopal  rule. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Sandys  troubled  his  Puritan  orethren 
who  would  not  submit  to  his  authority.  He,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  behaved  ill,  and  even  Bishop  Chadderton  did  not  behave  well, 
to  Qiles  Wigginton,  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Sedbeigh,  who  was  deprived  of  his  vicar- 
age and  imprisoned  in  Lancaster  Castle  for  nonoooionnity  to  a  ceremonial  of  which 
both  Sandys  and  Chadderton  had  disapproved. — Neal,  voL  i.  p.  816. 
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on  perliaps  the  greatest  occasion  of  thanksgiyiug  in  English  history — 
the  destrnction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  his  ninetieth  year,  the 
old  man,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Fellow  of  Manchester  College,  Canon  of 
Windsor — never  allowed  by  the  qneen  to  be  a  bishop — ^was  elected 
Master  of  Brasenose  College.  Let  ns  hope  the  duties  of  that  office 
were  not  very  burdensome.  What  changes  had  passed  over  the 
university,  as  well  as  over  the  country,  since  he  matriculated  some 
aeventy-five  years  before,  when  the  reading  men  of  his  college  were 
wondering  what  would  come  to  Germany  from  the  preaching  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  the  xmreading  men  had  scarcely  heard  of  that 
name !  Li  his  ninety-fifth  year,  when  his  memory  is  said  to  have 
been  still  retentive,  he  could  take  a  review  of  life  from  almost  the 
first  year  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  last  but  one  of  Elizabeth,  with  the 
satis&ction  that,  in  all  the  marvellous  changes  of  that  interval,  he  had 
served  his  country  as  wisely,  as  honourably,  and  as  usefully  as  any 
man  of  his  time.  He  died  on  February  13,  1601-2,  and  was  buried 
behind  the  altar  of  his  own  cathedral. 

As  early  as  February  1588-9,  Martin  Marprelate  had  set  up  his 
printing-press  in  Newton  Lane,  Manchester.  Who  he  was  has  never 
been  discovered.  The  reason  of  his  activity  is  easily  explained.  The 
Puritans  were  forbidden  to  print  without  licence ;  and,  often  unable 
to  obtain  a  licence  for  any  book  written  in  their  own  defence,  they 
bad  recourse  to  a  secret  press  and  a  clandestine  issue  of  pamphlets. 
Had  silence  been  imposed  on  both  parties,  the  Puritans  might  have 
quietly  submitted  to  the  imposition;  but  flesh  and  blood — ^at  least 
dieir  flesh  and  blood — could  not  be  silent  when  &Jse  and  malicious 
charges  were  freely  published  by  their  oppressors.  Under  such  pro- 
Tocations,  some  of  the  extreme  Puritans  provided  a  press  and  engaged 
itinerant  printers,  who,  like  strolling  players,  went  from  one  place  to 
another  to  practise  their  art  and  mystery.  They  began  at  Kingston 
in  Surrey,  removed  to  Fawsley  in  ISTorthainptonshire,  and  were 
discovered  in  Manchester. 

Whether  Martin  and  his  sons  were  the  proprietors  of  the  press,  or 
only  employed  it,  as  other  Puritans  did,  for  their  own  purpose,  is  not 
certainly  raown.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  several  books  were 
printed  at  the  secret  press,  whose  authors  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Marprelates.  Two  JPuritan  ministers  of  good  learning,  estimable 
character,  and  unimpeachable  loyalty,  have  been  accused  of  having 
writt^i  the  objectionable  tracts ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
fljat  either  of  them  knew  anything  of  Marprelate,  although  they 
might  have  had  access  to  the  secret  press.  On  its  discovery,  some  of 
the  printers  fled  ftom  the  country ;  one  was  imprisoned  and  threat- 
ened with  death,  but  he  either  could  or  would  give  no  information  of 
^  author. 

The  tracts,  although  written  with  much  vigour  and  ability,  are 
coarse,  personal,  and  abusive.  Their  good  and  bad  qualities  contri- 
buted to  their  popularity.  All  who  could  read  them  would  under- 
stand them ;  and  all  who  understood  them  would  certainly  remember 
them.    The  excuse  for  their  faults  is  that  they  are  the  cry  of  oppressed 
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men,  wlio  had.  not  liberty  to  plead  their  canae  openly  and  fairly. 
They  contain  many  hard  sayings,  but  hard  sayings  in  retnm  for 
harder  deeds.  A  man  beaten  when  his  hands  are  bonnd  may  be  ex- 
cused for  Tnolring  the  most  of  his  tongpio.  The  prelates  fined  and 
imprisoned,  and  the  Marprelates  retaliated  with  angry  words,  biting 
sarcasm,  and  rough  abuse.  The  Puritan  oontroyersy,  however, 
assumed  a  new  character  in  these  tracts.  £[itherto  the  Puritans  had 
objected  chiefly,  if  not  ezdusiyely,  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
as  popish,  superstitious,  or  unscriptural.  Marprelate  spoke  against 
bishops,  whom  the  earlier  Puritans  had  acknowledged  or  spared.  A 
new  question  was  rising.  The  bishops  were  unpopular,  very  much ' 
through  their  own  arbitrary  proceedings ;  and  Martin  took  adyajitage 
of  those  proceedings  to  increase  their  unpopularity.  Ab  they  became 
the  patrons  of  the  ceremonial,  the  Puritans  beg^  to  controvert  not 
only  the  reasons  of  the  ceremonial  but  the  authoriiy  of  its  patrons. 
The  government  of  the  Episcopal  Church  rather  than  its  circumstan- 
tials, its  essential  principles  rather  than  its  modes,  became  exposed  to 
new  and  fierce  attacks.  Puritanism  was  changing  its  character :  it 
was  tending  towards  Presbyterianism,  and  in  some  respects  towards 
Independency. 

The  Marprelate  tracts  were  greatly  disliked  and  loudly  condemned 
by  the  moderate  Puritans.  Cartwright,  who  at  that  time  was 
elaborating  a  defence  of  presbyterian  discipline,  expressed  his  decided 
disapproval  of  them.  Sarcasm  is  scarcely  appropriate  to  religious 
controversy ;  but,  be  it  good  or  bad,  the  Puritans  had  not  the  mono- 
poly of  it.  '  Pappe  with  a  Hatchett,'  and  '  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot,' 
tracts  written  on  the  side  of  the  bishops,  are  quite  as  scurrilous,  if 
not  as  clever,  as  *  Ha'  ye  any  Work  for  the  Cooper  ? '  or  any  other  of 
Martin's  pamphlets.  As,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
lAncashire  Puritans  knew  anything  about  the  printers  who  sought  a 
temporary  shelter  in  their  county,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  or  my 
readers  with  any  further  enquiry  about  the  mysterious  Marprelates, 
although  at  the  time  they  excited  so  much  general  interest  as  to  make 
it  worth  somebody's  money  to  exhibit  them  on  the  stage. 

In  the  private  correspondence  of  Lancashire  people  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  many  indications  of 
the  growth  of  popery  under  the  severe  treatment,  and  of  puritanism 
under  the  mild  treatinent  of  the  government.  In  Baker's  MSS.  is 
preserved  a  letter  written  from  Bolton  by  James  Oosnell,  a  Puritan 
minister,  who  says :  '  I  have  no  news  to  write  out  of  this  county. 
Here  are  great  store  of  Jesuits,  seminaries,  masses,  and  plenty  of 
whoredom.  The  first  sort  our  sheriff  courseth  pretty  well.  Other 
good  news  is,  that  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  has  not  yet,  Gk)d  be 
thanked,  stung  us  with  his  articles,  which  in  the  south  have  so  great 
power  that,  by  report,  they  have  quenched  the  Lord's  lights  nearly  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred.'  * 

*  Baker's  MSS.,  preserved  in  the  UniverBity  Library  at  Cambridge,  vol.  xii.p.  211, 
as  dted  by  Brook,  Ztvei  of  the  Pv/ritans,  vol.  iii.  p.  5U9.  The  aheriflp  who  ooureed 
Fftpisto  instead  of  hares  was  either  Richard  Holland  of  Denton,  or  Sir  Edmond 
Trafford,  both  of  whom  when  sherlflEs  were  distinguished  by  their  severities  with 
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In  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  among,  other  diversities 
of  opinion  and  practice,  angry  disputes  arose  in  Lancashire,  as  indeed 
in  other  places,  respecting  l^e  use  of  bread — whether  it  should  be 
broken  &om  a  loaf,  or  formed  into  wafers.  On  reference  to  the  lords 
of  the  council,  they  allowed  the  use  of  either  until  parliament  might 
888  fit  to  determine  the  dispute.  In  many  parishes  the  people  could 
not  agree  with  the  incumbent,  or  with  one  another.  The  bishop 
evidently  preferred  the  use  of  conmion  bread,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
promote  uniformity  in  his  diocese.  Wben  compelled  to  allow  the  use 
of  wafers,  he  did  it  as  an  indulgence  to  '  babes  in  Christ  who  were  to 
be  fed  with  milk,  not  with  strong  meat.'  He  is  said,  however,  to 
have  regarded  with  no  fiiendly  feeling  any  clergyman  who  did  not 
encourage  his  people  to  receive  the  bread  in  the  ordinary  form.* 

We  now  approach  a  subject  of  considerable  interest,  and  of  some 
perplesdty,  in  the  history  of  puritanism — the  opinions  of  the  Puritans 
respecting  the  Sabbath,  and  the  manner  in  which  thev  sought  to  en- 
force its  religious  observance.  The  perplexity  is,  that  while  in  all 
other  things  the  Puritans  wished  to  obtam  a  nearer  conformity  to  the 
usages  of  foreign  Protestants,  in  this  matter  they  had  neither  the 
example  nor  the  support  of  either  Lutherans  or  Calvinists.  In  care- 
fiilly  observing  the  growth  of  Puritan  opinions,  we  may  discover 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  perplexing  divergency. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Puritan  clergy  and 
gentry  of  Lancashire  complained  of  the  great  annoyance  and  scandal 
which  were  produced  by  me  pubHc  desecration  of  ihe  Sabbath,  espe- 
cially by  'wakes,  &irs,  markets,  bear-baits,  bull-baits,  church-ales, 
May-games,  piping  and  dancing,  hunting,  and  all  manner  of  unlawful 
gaming.'  Sixteen  magistrates,  of  influence  and  authority,  sent 
directions  to  the  mayors,  bailiJSs,  constables,  and  churchwardens,  to 
suppress,  by  all  lawftd  means,  these  disorderly  proceedings,  and  to 
pniush  sil  minstrels,  bearwards,  and  other  such  disorderly  persons. 
The  first  reformers  had  not  enforced  so  strict  an  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  as  these  magistrates  desired,  nor  had  the  Puritan  exiles  on 
ihelr  return  from  Frankfort  or  Geneva.  Bigid  Sabbatarianism  has 
been  often  represented  as  sour  Calvinism ;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was 
certainly  not  Calvinistic.  Probably  the  strict  Sabbatarianism  of  the 
early  Puritans,  as  it  was  not  derived  firom  their  oracles  of  Geneva, 
iras  a  reaction  occasioned  by  the  gross  immoralities  and  scandalous 
disorders  of  the  old  English  Sunday,  and  especially  the  old  Lanca- 
shire Sunday.  In  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion,  no  Sunday 
at  all  would  have  been  &r  better  than  the  Lancashire  Sunday  of  the 
&>e  of  Elizabeth,  with  its  fierce  and  cruel  sports,  its  bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting,  ring  fighting,  gambling,  boisterous  revelry,  obscene 

(cgud  to  CathoHcB.  Father  Campion  calls  Holland  '  a  rigid  Puritan/  and  Traf - 
m.  '  a  moet  bitter  enemy  of  the  Catholics.'  The  articles  mentioned  were  Whit- 
g^t  three  artioles,  to  winch  in  many  dioceses  the  subflcription  of  all  miniaters  was 
nqimed^  The  Fmitans  objected  to  the  second  article,  which  declared  that  'the 
Bonk  cf  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordaining  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  containeth 
in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Qod.* 

*  BitUiry  of  Me  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiii. 
O 
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songs,  drnnken  frays,  noisy  ale-honses,  fall  prisons,  and  miserable 
homes.  Had  the  people  Kept  to  their  ordinary  work  on  Sondaya, 
they  would  have  been  happier  and  healthier,  and  their  families  wonld 
have  been  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  trained.  But  neither 
Papist  nor  Puritan  was  prepared  to  say,  No  sacred  day  at  all — 
neither  festival  nor  £EUit,  neither  Sunday  nor  Sabbath.  The  alter- 
native, in  Lancashire  especially,  seemed  to  be,  a  day  of  boisterous 
immorality  or  a  day  of  religious  austerity,  a  vanity  fisdr  or  a  holy  con- 
vocation, a  day  given  to  foUy  or  a  day  consecrated  to  devotion.  Had 
a  middle  course  been  proposed — as  the  appropriating  of  the  morning 
to  devotion  and  the  evening  to  amusement — ^it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  compromise  founded  on  no  principle,  and  acceptable  to 
neither  party.  In  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  time,  everything 
venerable  and  sacred  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  solution  of  the 
question,  how  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday  should  be  main- 
tained and  enforced.  In  1595,  while  great  doubt  and  anxiety  pre- 
vailed among  devout  people  on  the  subject,  one  Dr.  Bound  published 
a  book,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  Lord's  day  should  be  as 
strictly  observed  by  Christians  as  the  Sabbath  was  observed  by  the 
Jews  ;  that,  in  &ct,  all  the  old  laws  of  the  Sabbath  were  transferred 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  book  was  extensively  read,  and 
produced  a  very  decided  impression  upon  devout  readers.  It  taught 
an  extreme  view,  but  by  far  the  safer  and  better  of  the  two  extremes. 
When  there  was  no  one  to  show  a  more  excellent  way,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Puritans  generally  accepted  its  doctrme.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  austerities  of  a  Puriten  Sabbath  (which  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  their  enemies),  I  know  not  what  would  have 
become  of  the  religion  of  their  country  if  the  Puritans  had  not 
rescued  the  Lord's  day  from  the  follies  and  immoralities  with  which 
it  was  lamentably  desecrated.  Nor  was  the  Puritan  Sabbath  always 
a  day  of  austerity  and^loom.  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
to  come  upon  many  a  Puritan  Sabbath  in  Lancashire,  as  pleasant,  as 
cheerftil,  as  beautiful,  as  blessed,  as  like  to  Paradise,  as  any  festive 
day  that  ever  smiled  upon  a  happy  Christian  household. 

This  letter  of  the  Lancashire  magistrates  was  the  beginning  of  a 
conflict  respecting  the  religious  observance  of  Sxmday  which  troubled 
all  parties  for  more  than  a  century.  The  exercise  of  unconstitutional 
authority  by  the  Puritan  magistrates,  the  reaction  which  it  produced 
in  the  equally  unconstitutional  and  more  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
their  opponents  in  the  issuing  of  the  two  books  of  sports,  the  contro- 
versy which  was  excited  among  the  clergy  respecting  the  proper 
observance  of  sacred  days  of  any  kind,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
working  people  on  account  of  the  restriction  of  their  amusements  on 
the  only  day  on  which  they  were  relieved  from  toil,  are  subjects 
which,  for  three  or  four  reigns,  will  continually  obtrude  upon  the 
course  of  our  enquiiy.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  origin  of  this 
controversy  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  faults  and  virtues,  the  op- 
pressions and  sufferings  of  both  parties  in  the  long  and  bitter  warfare. 
From  this  time  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy. 
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On  the  death  of  Henry,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Derby,  his  son  Ferdin- 
ando  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  honours,  but  enjoyed  them  only  for 
a  short  time.  His  death  was  inexplicable  by  his  medical  advisers ;' 
and  in  those  days,  whatever  was  inexplicable  was  regarded  as  super- 
DatuaL  Portentous  signs  were  observed  at  Lathom  and  at  E[nows- 
lej.  In  the  month  of  April,  the  earl  and  several  of  his  attendants 
were  sadly  troubled  with  strange  dreams,  or,  as  a  report  oarefnlly 
drawn  np  at  the  time  calls  them,  '  divinations.'  According  to  that 
report,  the  figure  of  a  tall  man,  with  a  ghastly  countenance,  crossed 
his  path  as  a  shadow,  and  immediately  the  earl  was  stricken  with 
mortal  sickness.  At  night  was  found  m  his  sick  chamber  '  a  figure 
of  wax,  with  Lair  like  unto  the  hair  of  his  honour,*  which  *  Mr.  Hal- 
sail  ignorantly  cast  into  the  fire.'  Had  Mr.  Halsall  understood 
demonology,  he  would  have  known  that,  as  the  image  melted  in  the 
ftre,  his  honour  would  consume  and  die.  '  A  homelie  woman  was 
beard  mumbling  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber,  but  what  she  said  God 
only  knoweth.'  Throughout  his  sickness  the  earl  cried  that  the 
doctors  could  do  him  no  good,  as  he  was  certainly  bewitched.  *  In 
the  end,  he  cried  out  acainst  sJl  witches,  reposing  his  only  hope  of 
aahration  upon  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus,  his  Saviour.'  It  seems  to 
US  veiy  strange  that,  in  the  great  house  of  Knowsley  Park,  where  the 
£arl  of  Derby  was  dying  in  the  presence  of  his  countess,  his  attend- 
ants, his  physicians,  his  chaplains,  and  his  Mends,  these  things,  and 
many  like  them,  should  have  been  said,  generally  believed,  and  related 
in  a  sort  of  official  report  of  his  death.* 

Strange  as  this  account  is,  it  is  not  the  strangest  of  the  tales  of  the 
lAncashire  witches.     These  tales,  generally  believed  at  the  time  by 
all  classes,  from  the  earl's  physicians  and  chaplains  to  the  ignorant 
cotters  on  the  moorside,  are  among  the  most  humiliating  recollections 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     Wretched  old  women  were,  in  popular 
estimation,  sold  and  sworn  to  do  the  devil's  service,  and  endowed  by 
their  master   with  marvellous  powers  to  work  destruction  upon 
doomed  men  and  women.     They  had  their  places  of  midnight  feast- 
ing and  diabolical  revelry,  whither  they  went  with  incredible  speed 
from  great  distances.     Pendle  Hill  was  their  favourite  resort,  but 
other  wild  moors  were  occasionally  visited  for  such  purposes.     Poor 
women  were  convicted  upon  the  testimony  of  witch-finders,  often 
yoong  boys,  who  swore  to  the  most  monstrous  fictions.     Such  boys, 
taken  to  church,  were  directed  to  declare  the  witches,  and  their 
1«Btimonv  was  adduced  before  magistrates  as  evidence  against  the 
^'Wtched  creatures.     On  such  evidence  many  poor  imbecile  women 
^f^^  condemned  and  executed.   It  is  more  fearful  to  know  that  some, 
^nxed  witb  terror  or  wearied  of  life,  confessed  themselves  guilty 


*  The  death  of  Ferdinando  has  in  later  times  been  attributed  to  slow  poison. 


>ugh  to  do  many  wicked  things 
*tt  no  object  they  oould  attain  by  poisoning  the  poor  earL    If  the  crime  lie 
^veea  witches  and  Jesuits,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  who  were  the  criminals. 
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of  crimes  whicli  no  woman  ever  oonld  have  committed,  and  suffered 
death,  as  the  covenanted  servants,  or  something^worse,  of  the  devil. 

For  believing  in  such  abominations^  the  Fnritan  ministers  of 
Lancashire  have  had  to  bear  a  large  proportion  of  the  blame.  They 
were  blameable,  but  neither  more  nor  less  so  than  other  people. 
When  the  Earl  of  Derby  kept  a  conjuror,  and  his  countess  consulted 
a  witch,  a  Puritan  minister  may  have  believed  in  mtchcraft.  So  did 
bishops,  and  so  did  even  the  judges  of  the  land.  Bishop  Jewell 
preached  before  the  queen  upon  the  terrible  power  and  ^marvel- 
lous increase '  of  witches  '  in  the  last  four  years.'  In  a  later  and 
more  enlightened  age,  Judge  Hale  tried  old  women  on  the  charge  of 
witchcraft,  and  believed  them  to  be  justly  found  guilty.  But  it  is 
said  some  Puritan  ministers  in  Lancashire  pretended  to  cast  out 
devils.  I  know  they  attempted  to  do  so.  Let  him  that  is  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone.  The  bishops  gave  authority  and  a  form  of 
licensing  to  their  clergy  to  cast  out  devils.*  Catholic  priests  claimed 
a  monopoly  of  power  to  bind  or  to  loose  the  devils.  All  I  say  in  de- 
fence of  the  Puritan  ministers  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is,  that  while 
they  were  no  wiser  than  bishops  and  judges,  Protestant  parsons  or 
Catholic  priests,  they  never  sought  to  gain  any  personal  advantage 
by  pretending  to  heal  the  possessed.  In  a  few  instances  which  may 
come  in  our  way  (I  wish  I  could  say  in  many),  the  Puritan  ministOT 
was  the  only  friend  who  would  speak  a  few  kind  words  to  a  con- 
demned witch,  as  she  trembled  iu  ttie  cold  shadow  of  death. 

It  is  true  there  was  one  clergyman  in  Lancashire  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  casting  out  devils,  and  he  was  the  famous  Dr. 
Dee,  recently  appointed  the  Warden  of  Manchester.  A  great  astro- 
loger and  alchemist,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  witches  as  practising 
in  magic  a  contraband  sort  of  trade.  He  had  no  faith  in  them  or  no 
power  over  them.  Instead  of  destroying  life  by  incantation,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  more  usefdl  and  honourable  mystery  of  making  the 
elixir  of  life,  the  medicine  of  immortality.  He  had  very  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  discovered  how  to  obtain  it  and  how  to  use  it. 
Instead  of  blighting  other  people's  com  or  killing  their  cattle,  like 
the  witches,  he  was  engaged  in  casting  horoscopes  and  transmuting 
baser  metals  into  gold.  In  the  latter  art  his  neighbours  believed  him 
to  have  succeeded  ;  but  if  he  had,  it  is  hard  to  explain  why  he  lived 
and  died  miserably  poor  and  in  debt  to  all  his  friends.  However 
that  may  have  been,  the  warden  who  practised  alchemy  and  despised 
witchcraft,  and  the  Puritan  fellows  of  his  college  who  counted  his 
art  no  better,  if  not  worse,  than  witchcraft,  brought  much  scandal 
upon  the  Church  by  their  implacable  hatred  and  interminable 
quarrels,  t 

*  In  the  articles  of  enquiry  which  were  presented  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  to  the 
churchwardens  of  every  pariah,  and  which  they  had  to  answer  upon  oath,  one  was 
— '  Whether  they  knew  of  any  of  their  neighbours  .  .  .  that  were  ;  .  .  witohee, 
conjurors,  heretics ;  any  man  that  had  two  wives,  or  woman  that  had  two  hus- 
bands ;  .  .  .  any  that  went  to  conventicles  or  meetings  for  saying  prayers  in  privato 
houses?'— iVea^,  voL  i.  p.  839. 

t  Lancashire  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  celebrated  for  its  alchemists  as  for 
its  witohee.    As  early  as  1446  there  was  granted  to  Sir  Edmund  Trafibrd  and  Sir 
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Br.  Chadderton,  on  his  traiislation  to  tbe  see  of  Lincolii,  resigned 
the  Wardenship  of  Manchester,  and  this  John  Dee,  'Doctor  of 
Physicke,'  was  appointed  his  snccessor.  He  conld  not  have  been 
promoted  to  the  office  on  pnblic  gronnds ;  for,  whatever  at  that  time 
may  have  been  the  policy  of  the  qneen  with  regard  either  to  her  old 
enemies  the  Papists,  or  her  more  recent  troublers  the  Puritans,  Dr. 
Dee,  absorbed  in  studies  far  remote  from  popish  or  puritan  theology, 
TO  not  likely  to  restrain  or  intimidate  any  parties,  political  or  reh- 
gions.  He  had  been  induced  by  Lord  Bobert  Dudley,  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth^  to  '  cast  a  horoscope,'  in  order  to  discover  a  fortunate  day 
for  her  coronation.  K  the  prosperity  of  her  reign  depended  upon 
the  day  of  her  coronation,  John  Dee  was  a  master  of  his  science,  as 
the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Elizabeth  clearly  and  indisputably 
testified.  The  queen  was  pleased,  and  promised  him  Church  prefer- 
ment. The  preferment  was  long  in  coming,  but  the  value  of  his 
horoscope  conld  only  be  ascertained  by  the  efflux  of  time.  Nearly 
foriy  years  after  the  doronation  the  doctor  was  made  Warden  of 
Manchester,  and  an  extraordinary  warden  he  certainly  was. 

He  lived  in  the  midst  of  strife.  He  had  obtained,  as  he  professed, 
great  knowledge  of  the  occult  sciences,  and  had  been  employed  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  behalf  of  the  queen,  to  discover  the  thoughts 
and  purposes  of  her  enemies  in  foreign  courts.  At  times  he  was  very 
nnpopular  with  the  people,  and  his  Puritan  colleagues  took  advantage 
of  his  unpopularity  to  make  him  miserable.  Having  the  power  of 
casting  out  devils,  as  the  people  believed,  he  would  grant  no  relief  to 
the  possessed.  When  poor  crazed  Margaret  Byron,  of  Salford,  was 
brought  to  him  for  deliverance  from  the  evil  spirits  which  cruelly 
tonnented  her,  he  peremptorily  refused,  and  told  her  friends  he  would 
practise  no  snch  unlawful  arts  as  they  desired.  With  the  power  of 
making  gold,  he  would  not  pay  his  debts,  nor  give  anything  to  the 
poor.  The  urgency  of  his  creditors  became  at  last  so  oppressive,  that 
the  unhappy  man  was  obliged  to  satisfy  the  sherifiE's  officers  by  selling 
his  hooks,  pictures,  powders,  stones,  and  coloured  glass,  the  imple- 
nients  of  his  power.  OUver  Carter  he  regarded  as  his  worst  enemy, 
bat  William  Bourne  bitterly  persecuted  him.  Manchester  tradesmen, 
as  they  commonly  do,  disliked  a  parson  who  did  not  pay  his  debts ; 
«ad  probably  the  more  so,  as  they  believed  he  really  could,  if  he 
would  venture  a  little  more  of  his  chance  of  the  future  life  by  dealing 
laore  freelv  with  evil  spirits.  Worst  of  all,  his  enemies,  the  fellows, 
in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  elected  a  rival  astrologer,  one  Dr.  Cogan, 
to  a  vacancy  in  the  fellowship.     (Jnable  any  longer  to  endure  the 

Thomas  AAhton — two  Lancashire  alchemists  who  had  diBcovered  an  elixir  for 
vcitormg  youth  to  old  people — a  patent  for  transmuting  base  metals  into  silver 
^  gold.  The  royal  license  was  necessary,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  an  Act 
<tf  ParUament  had  passed  prohibiting  the  king's  subjects  from  transmuting  baser 
Bortali  into  gold.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  Act  which  was  never 
^^ted.  One  of  the  alchemists  is  alleged  to  have  transmuted  a  piece  of  the 
o^tom  of  an.  iron  pot,  about  '  an  inch  in  bigness,'  into  gold  and  sent  it  to  the 
™g-^  Why,  when  he  was  about  it,  ho  did  not '  transmute '  the  whole  pot,  does 
not  distinctly  appear.  See  the  king's  patent  in  Baines's  Hintory  of  LanccMre, 
^l  i.  p.  406. 
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troables  of  Manchester,  he  left  the  town  and  resided  at  Mortlake. 
TTig  revenues  being  sequestrated,  he  lived  in  abject  poverty,  and, 
instead  of  looking  for  consolation  where  a  clergyman  in  the  infirmities 
of  age  should  look  for  it,  to  the  promises  of  immortality,  he  sought 
miserable  copif  orters,  in  holding  communications  by  his  occult  science 
with  the  world  of  spirits.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  applied  for 
relief  to  King  James,  who  detested  his  mysteries,  and  left  him  to 
perish  in  his  poverty,  sickness,  and  desolation.* 

Hibbert'B  History  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  voL  i.  ch.  xiv. 


CHAPTEE   VI. 


BEVIEW  OF  PURITANISM  IN   THE   REIGN   OF   ELIZABETH. 

Ix  1608  died  Queen  Elizabeth,  often  the  persecutor,  seldom  the  Mend, 
always  the  idol  of  the  Poritans.  As  her  rule  had  been  exercised  with 
Ins  Bsyerity  over  the  Puritans  of  the  north  than  it  had  been  over 
their  brethren  in  the  south,  there  was  no  part  of  her  kingdom  in 
which  Hhe  setting  of  that  bright  occidental  s^'  was  more  grievously 
kmented  than  it  was  among  the  Puritans  of  Lancashire.  Before 
we  proceed  further,  it  may  be  desirable  to  advert  to  the  state  of 
pnritanism  in  the  county  during  the  latter  part  of  her  reign,  and 
to  notice  the  more  eminent  Puritan  ministers  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
moted. 

I  have  ahready  noticed  the  prevalence  of  both  popery  and  puritanism 
in  Lancashire  in  the  early  pcurt  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Towards  its 
dose  both  parties  had  become  more  powerful,  more  defined,  and  more 
resolutely  opposed  to  each  other.  The  CathoHcs  had  been  induced, 
by  Jesuits  and  other  enoissaries  from  Home,  to  withdraw  from  the 
services  of  the  Church,  and  privately  to  observe  the  ritual  of  their 
own  religion.  Although  the  Puritans  had  not  separated  from  the 
English  Church,  they  had  become  a  powerful  party  within  its  pale, 
holding  definite  views  with  a  tenaciiy  which  foreboded  either  a  separ- 
ation from  its  communion  or  a  further  reformation  of  its  public  ser- 
vices. The  Cathohcs  increased  and  became  strong  under  the  secret 
instructions  and  guidance  of  concealed  priests ;  the  Puritans,  under 
tibe  zealous  ministrations  of  popular  preachers.  Both  parties  were 
persecuted :  the  Catholics  severely,  as  many  were  driven  out  of  the 
conntry,  and  some  suffered  death ;  the  Puritaiis  less  severely,  although 
the  fines  and  imprisonment  to  which  some  of  them  were  subjected 
fi>r  nonconformity  to  the  ceremonies  seemed  a  precursor  of  evil  days 
to  come. 

The  intermediate  party  of  sound  Churchmen  appeared  too  feeble 
or  too  indifferent  to  do  much  in  determining  the  issues  of  the  contro- 
versy.  Opposite  influences  were  gradually  drawing  them  to  one 
eiireme  or  the  other.  It  was  said  that,  between  the  [Puritans  of  the 
south-east  parts  and  the  Papists  of  the  north  and  west,  Lathom  was 
a  sort  of  border  fort  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  the 
only  sound  Churchman  in  the  county.  If  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  be 
loeant  the  Stanleys,  the  Ffaringtons,  and  .two  or  three  other  great 
fi^mlies  under  his  influence,  it  might  be  said  with  almost  literal  truth 
^t  the  earl  was  the  only  friend  in  Lancashire  of  the  institutions, 
^iflcipline,  and  services  or  the  Church  as  by  law  established.  What 
▼ae  said  of  Herle,  Warden  of  Manchester,  might  with  as  much  truth 
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be  said  of  his  Churcli — it  was  dying  between  two  male&ctors,  popery 
and  pnritanism. 

Toe  Puritans  of  Lancashire  were  at  that  time  professedly  Chnrch- 
men,  and  really  mncb  more  so  than  many  of  their  brethren  in  the 
sonth  of  England.  They  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch, 
from  which,  however,  no  Protestants  in  Lancashire,  and  scarcely  any 
in  the  south  of  England,  had  then  swerved.  In  their  controversy, 
so  &.r,  no  doctrine  had  become  a  subject  of  dispute.*  As  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  presbyterianism,  although  obtaining 
advocates  and  supporters  in  Cambridge  and  London,  had  not  been 
avowed  by  any  Puritans  in  Lancashire.  They,  like  their  fiithers,  the 
reformers,  regarded  episcopacy  as  an  ordinance  of  the  secular  govern- 
ment, to  whidi  they  were  bound  to  submit  so  long  as  nothing  unlawful 
was  imposed.  Neither  jus  divinum  episcopsCT  nor  jus  divinum  pres- 
byterianism was  then  known  in  the  county.  The  Lancashire  Puritans 
disliked  the  surplice,  and  would  not  wear  it.  They  disapproved  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  their  ministers  would  not  use 
it ;  or  if  they  did,  their  people  would  often  cany  away  the  babes  as 
soon  as  they  were  sprinkled.  They  would  not  kneel  at  the  sacrament. 
They  were  beginning  to  protest  against  all  ceremonial  unauthorised 
by  Scripture,  as  either  unlawful  or  tending  to  superstition.  *  Painted 
puppets  *  of  saints  and  angels  in  church  windows  were  regarded  as 
relics  of  popery.  Organs  were  not  then  common  in  the  county ;  and 
where  introduced,  as  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  they 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  abhorrence.  In  few  of 
the  churches  were  the  authorised  services  solemnised  with  exact 
nnitormity.  Some  ministers  carelessly,  some  conscientiously,  de- 
parted from  the  canonical  order;  many,  as  they  were  inclined  to 
Catholicism  or  to  puritanism,  did  that  which  was  right  in  their  own 
eyes. 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  Puritans  were  stricter  Calvinists  than  their  peTBO- 
cutors  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  untruly  as  it  has  been  said  that  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  Church  were  intended  as  a  compromise  between  Calvinists  and 
Arminians.  Like  the  reformers,  the  prelates  of  Elizabeth  were  of  one  opinion 
about  grace,  predestination,  and  free  will,  that  is,  they  were  all  adlierents  of  the 
Augustinian  theology.  In  1595,  one  Mr.  Barret — '  a  bold,  corrupt,  and  unlearned 
young  fellow,'  as  the  heads  of  the  Cambridge  colleges  called  him — in  a  sermon 
Defore  the  university,  expressed  some  opinion  unfavourable  to  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
predestination.  The  authorities  of  the  university  were  unanimous  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  preacher.  On  the  matter  being  brought  before  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Puritans,  he  proved  himself  as  determined  a  Calvinist 
as  any  Puritan  in  the  land.  He  sent  down  to  Cambridge  nine  propositions,  com- 
monly called  the  Lambeth  articles,  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
several  bishops.  The  first  four  were :  1.  *  Gkxl  from  eternity  has  predestinated 
some  persons  to  life  and  reprobated  others  to  death.'  2.  '  The  moving  or  effident 
cause  of  predestination  to  life  is  not  foreseen  fiuth  or  good  works,  or  any  other 
commendable  quality  in  the  persons  predestinated,  but  the  good  will  and  pleasure 
of  Qod.'  8.  'The  number  of  the  predestinated  is  fixed,  and  cannot  be  lessened  or 
increased.'  4.  '  They  who  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation  shall  be  necessarily 
condemned  for  their  sins.' — Neal's  Hutory  of  the  Pmritant,  voL  i.  p.  388.  What 
could  have  been  sterner  Calvinism  than  that  of  these  articles,  to  which  the  scholars 
and  the  university  'were  strictly  enjoined  to  conform  their  judgments,'  I  cannot 
imagine.  We  must  wait  for  Archbishop  Laud  before  we  find  Arminianism  allowed 
in  the  English  Church. 
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Pariiamsm  had,  dnriiig  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gained  the  ascend- 
ency in  the  more  important  positions  of  the  Church.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  Puritan  bishop  of  Chester  and  the  Puritan  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  and  the  three  rich  rec- 
tories of  the  county — ^Winwick,  Wigan,  and  Middleton — ^were  held 
by  Paritans ;  as  were  the  three  great  vicarages,  Rochdale,  Blackburn, 
and  Whalley.  In  these  parishes  were  many  chapelries,  occupied  by 
Poritan  ministers.  The  promoters  of  the  Manchester  exercises  were 
all  zealous  Puritans.  Puritanism  had  no  opposition  which  it  regarded, 
80  long  as  it  was  not  troubled  by  the  interference  of  distant  authori- 
ties like  the  Archbishop  of  Tori^  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
the  lords  of  the  council. 

Of  the  Puritan  ministers  settled  in  Lancashire,  among  the  earliest 
was  Richard  Midqlet,  a  member  of  a  respectable  :£mily  which 
deriyed  its  name  from  Midgley,  in  the  parish  of  Hali&x.  He  was 
bom  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors  about  the  year  1530,  and  is  said  to 
bayebeen  educated  in  that  &i«yourite  college  of  the  northern  Puritans, 
Si  John's,  Cambridge.  Of  his  education  and  early  life  we  know 
little,  but  he  must  haye  attained  some  eminence  both  as  a  sound 
Protestant  and  an  able  preacher,  or,  under  the  circumstances,  Arch- 
bishop Parker  would  not  haye  appointed  him  to  the  important  yicar- 
age  of  Rochdale.  His  predecessor,  as  we  have  already  obseryed,  was 
said  to  have  been  a  concealed  Papist,  and,  with  more  certainty,  an 
incompetent  man,  of  little  learning  and  of  low  character.  On  account 
of  the  representations  made  of  him,  the  archbishop  ejected  the  Papist, 
and  sought  for  his  successor  an  able  preacher,  on  whose  zeal  and 
diligence  he  could  firmly  rely.  He  selected  Midgley  for  the  difficult 
position.  Rochdale,  under  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  its  new 
vicar,  soon  became  another  place.  The  deserted  church  was  crowded 
every  Sunday  by  an  attentive  and  devout  congregation.  The  preach- 
ing of  Midgley  was  plain,  earnest,  direct,  colloquial,  affectionate,  and 
weU  adapted  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  country  people,  who 
came  from  great  distances  to  hear  him.  Throughout  every  week  he 
was  unwearied  in  visiting  his  parishioners,  and  promoting  their 
present  and  :l^tare  wel&re.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  education  of  the 
young.  He  induced  the  archbishop  to  found  a  grammar  school ;  and 
although  his  glebe  was  •  small,  and  the  archbishop's  tithes  large,  he 
gave  the  site,  and  persuaded  his  Mends  to  contribute  to  the  erection 
of  the  building,  Aiat  the  archbishop's  endowment  might,  without 
ttny  abatement,  be  settled  in  perpetuity  for  the  maintenance  and 
encouragement  of  the  school. 

He  was  soon  troubled  for  his  nonconformity,  and  so  discouraged 
tbat,  after  serving  his  vicarage  only  three  years,  he  contemplated  his 
resignation.  By  some  persuasion,  probably  that  of  his  friend  Bishop 
Wkington,  who  was  then  using  his  influence  vrith  the  queen's 
government  to  obtain  permission  for  scrupulous  ministers  to  officiate 
"Without  the  objectionable  vestments,  he  was  induced  to  waive  his 
Bcmples  and  consent  to  the  use  of  the  surplice.  On  January  4, 1564, 
'the  vicar,  vrith  the  three  ministers  of  the  chapels  and  the^iaeiaster  of 
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the  school,  subscribed  in  the  Church  their  promise  to  use  the  yest- 
ments.'  In  1573,  he  was  again  cited  for  nonconformity,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  considering  his  promise  and  subscription,  for  officiat- 
ing in  the  church  without  a  surplice.  His  answer,  however,  was  a 
ffood  one.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  surplice  in  Rochdale 
for  him  to  wear.  He  had  interpreted  his  promise  to  wear  a  surplice 
as  not  including  the  obligation  to  purchase  one,  which  to  him  would 
be  dear  at  any  price.  In  many  parishes  the  churchwardens  refused 
to  provide  surpb'ces  for  the  clergy ;  and  in  this  instance  we  may 
suppose  the  vicar  was  not  very  urgent  in  exhorting  his  wardens  to 
discharge  this  part  of  their  duly.*  Bishop  Chadderton  was  not  dis- 
posed to  deal  severely  with  his  friend ;  and  Midgley  seems  to  have  been 
rather  pliable  when  kindly  treated,  although  uncommonly  obstinate 
when  exposed  to  hard  usage.  He  therefore  repeated  his  subscription, 
and  in  1585  was  appointed  one  of  the  moderators  of  the  monthly 
exercises  in  Manchester.  He  thus  acquired  considerable  influence  as 
the  bishop's  adviser,  and  soon  afterwards  was  invested  with  the 
authority  of  a  commissioner,  *  to  amend  and  reform  schisms,  offences, 
abuses,  and  contempts  ecclesiastical.'  The  reformer  of  schisms  and 
offences  was  soon  afterwards  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Chester  to  answer  for  several  offences ;  and  among  others,  for 
'  neglecting  to  observe  the  holidays.'  He  either  resigned  his  vicarage 
or  was  deprived  of  it,  and  his  son,  though  as  incorrigible  a  Puritan 
as  himself,  succeeded  him.t 

After  his  resignation  he  lived  fourteen  years,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  travelled  over  the  country  as  a  licensed  preacha: ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Raines  says,  'not  improbably  one  of  the  four  queen's 
preachers.'  In  his  itinerant  preaching,  although  he  would  be  present 
at  the  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer,  he  would  take  no  part  in  it ; 
but  after  it  had  been  read  he  preached,  by  authority  of  his  license, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  His  preaching  was,  to  the  last, 
earnest  and  powerftd,  and  produced  important  results.  Although, 
in  the  evening  of  his  prolonged  life,  his  great  satisfaction  must  have 
been  in  reviewing  the  marvellous  reformation  which  his  faithful 
preaching  had  produced  in  Rochdale,  he  was  often  cheered  by  the 
assurance  that  his  itinerating  labours  had  proved  no  unworthy  sup- 
plement of  his  pastoral  ministrations.  He  died  in  1609,  and  was 
buried,  amidst  many  of  his  loving  converts,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Rochdale.  The  vicarage  in  his  time,  with  an  augmentation  from, 
the  Byron  family,  was  valued  at  261,  ISs,  4d.  a  year.  It  is  recorded 
of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  held  the  impropriated  rectory,  of  great 

*  In  Liyerpool,  in  1612,  the  corporation  resolved  to  provide  a  surplice  for  their 
clergyman  and  request  him  to  wear  it. — Moor's  JRental,  Introduction,  p.  xlix. 

t  Brook  says  he  was  '  silenced  and  deprived  of  his  living.'  B(r.  Raines,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Slcmley  Papen,  cites  Archbishop  Whitgift  in  rotation  of  this  state- 
ment, who  nominated  the  son  '  per  liberam  et  spontaneam  resignationem  Ricardi 
Midgley.'  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Notiiia  Oestriensu,  it  is  said  the  archbishop 
presented  Joseph  Midgley  'per  depriv.  Ric.  IkOdgley.'  The  probability  is  that  the 
niendly  bishop  found  it  impossible  to  screen  Midgley  any  longer,  and  so  induced 
him  to  resign  m  favour  of  his  son.  The  resignation  in  that  form  would  be  partly 
free  and  pi^y  forced. 
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yalae,  iJiat  he  liberally  granted,  for  the  nse  of  the  vicar  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  perpetuity,  '  the  herbage  of  the  churchyard' ! 

Joseph  Midglet,  M.A.,  the  son  of  Richard,  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  in  the  grammar  school  which  his  &.ther  had  induced 
Archbishcm  Parker  to  found  in  Eochdale.     He  proceeded  thence  to 
Emanuel  Uoll^e,  Cambridge,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  its  founder, 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  had  become  distinguished  as  the  Puritan  college 
of  the  university.*    Confirmed  in  the  principles  he  had  learnt  at  home 
by  Lis  college  associates,  he  returned  to  E»ochdale,  where  he  became 
curate,  and  eventually,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  successor  to  his 
fftther.     Soon  after  he  became  vicar,  he  was  presented  before  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  for  refusing  to  wear  the  surplice  and  for 
other  irregularities.    As  Dr.  Chadderton,  the  master  of  his  college, 
was  nominated  to  attend  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  he  took 
that  opportunitv  of  entreating  King  James  to  allow  Midgley  to  min- 
ister without  tne  surpUce.     Archbishop  Whitgift;,  who  well  knew 
both  the  Either  and  the  son,  hastily  interposed  by  observing  that 
entreaty  could  not  be  made  for  a  worse  man  than  Midgley,  since, 
'  fay  his  irreverent  use  of  the  eucharist,  in  dealing  the  bread  out  of  a 
basket,  everyone  putting  in  his  hand  and  taking  out  a  piece,  he 
made  many  loathe  the  communion,  and  refuse  to  come  to  church.f 

It  appeared  from  an  inquisition  made  in  1605  that  he  celebrated 
the  communion  sitting,  that  he  did  not  wear  the  surplice,  nor  even 
'  a  cloke  with  sleeves,'  that  he  did  not  use  the  cross  in  baptism,  that 
he  did  not  have  his  parish  perambulated,  and  that  his  churchwardens 
'had  eaten  flesh  in  Lent.'  Joseph,  although  probably  not  more 
irr^ular  than  his  &ther,  seems  to  have  been  more  honest  or  more 
obstinate  in  his  irregularities.  The  &.ther  might  be  persuaded  into 
some  show  of  submission  and  promise  of  amendment,  but  the  son 
defied  informers,  bishops,  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  even  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when 
Bancroft  had  recently  attained  that  office,  and  Bancroft  was  not 
Hkely  to  concede  any  part  of  his  dignitv  to  a  Puritan  vicar.  Midgley 
was  soon  brought  to  the  alternative  of  humble  submission  or  imme- 
diate resignation.  Refusing  to  submit,  he  was  deprived  of  his  church, 
parsonage,  and  glebe.      Defeated  after  doing  his  utmost  to  resist 

*  Several  Lancashire  men  entered  at  Emanuel,  and  were  among  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members.  Its  first  Master  was  Lawrence  Chadderton,  of  Chadderton 
near  Manchester.  The  elder  branch  of  the  Chaddertons  continued  their  allegiance 
to  the  Catholic  Church  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Lawrence,  while  studying 
the  law  in  London,  became  a  Protestant,  in  consequence  of  which  his  father  dis* 
owned  him.  Admitted  to  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
ao  much  success,  that  after  three  years  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  Distinguished 
hr  his  zeal  for  Protestantism  and  opposition  to  the  Arminian  theology,  then  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  the  university,  he  was  selected  by  Sir  Walter  as  the  first 
Master  of  Emanuel,  and  for  many  years  retained  his  office,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage and  reputation  of  the  college.  The  senior  fellow  of  Emanuel  was  also  a 
liucashire  Puritan,  Charles  Chadwick,  of  the  Chadwicks  of  Healy  Hall,  with  whom 
Mr.  Midgley  was  connected  by  marriage.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
giammar  achool  of  Rochdale. 

+  Strype's  AiuuUs,  Appendix,  p.  75.  The  account  is  given  of  the  father,  who 
had  then  ceased  to  be  vicar  of  Rochdale.    It  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  son. 
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ecclesiastical  antHoriiy  of  all  kinds,  he  retired  from  the  miniBtiy, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  physic  in  Halifax.  Although 
he  lived  as  a  layman,  he  was  not  exempted  from  episcopal  intoler- 
ance, for  after  his  deprivation  he  was  prosecnted  and  fined  for  not 
kneeling  when  he  partook  of  the  sacrament.*     He  died  in  1637. 

In  connection  with  the  Midgleys  occurs  the  name  of  Bichabd 
BoTHYTELL,  one  of  the  many  converts  of  the  elder  Midgley.f  He  was 
bom  near  Bolton  in  the  year  1563.  From  the  grammar  school  of 
Famworth,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  an 
exact  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar.  He  obtained  ordination  fr?om 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  who,  by  some  strange  assumption  of  authoriiy, 
forbade  him  to  preach  from  the  Canticles,  Daniel,  or  the  Bevelation. 
As  at  that  time  he  cared  little  about  the  responsibility  of  preaching, 
he  felt  no  scruple  in  promising  to  observe  the  prohibition.  Instead 
of  singing  the  Canticles  or  interpreting  the  Bevelation,  having  great 
physical  strength  and  activity,  he  gave  a  larger  proportion  of  his  time 
to  athletic  sports  than  some  of  his  neighbours  thought  quite  consistent 
with  his  clerical  duties.  He  was  sometimes  heard  to  swear  '  faith 
and  troth,'  which  unseemly  asseveration  was  carefully  eschewed  by 
all  grave  Puritans.  His  biographer  says  that  he  had  heard  frY>m  the 
reverend  man  himself,  that  of  two  knights  in  Lancashire,  one  had  a 
park  without  any  deer,  and  the  other  a  pond  without  any  fish,  and 
that  the  young  clergyman  amused  himself  at  night  by  removing  some 
of  the  deer  to  the  grounds  of  the  knight  who  had  no  venison,  and 
some  of  the  fish  to  the  pond  of  the  owner  of  the  deer.  Being  one 
night  surprised  by  the  keeper  of  the  deer  park,  Bothwell  tied  the 
poor  man  by  his  thumbs  to  a  tree,  so  that  he  could  touch  the  ground 
with  only  the  ends  of  his  toes.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Beverend 
Stanley  Gower  told  an  untruth  of  his  friend,  but  as  this  seems  strange 
amusement  for  a  clergyman  even  of  those  times,  I  imagine  the 
biographer  must  have  mistaken  the  youthful  follies  of  Bothwell,  pro- 
bably his  vacation  exercises  when  an  undergraduate,  for  his  exploits 
after  his  ordination. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Bothwell,  after  his  acquaintance  with  good 
old  Father  Midgley,  became  quite  another  minister,  and  indeed 
another  man.  He  was,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  playing  at  bowls 
near  Bochdale  with  '  some  vain  gentlemen  upon  a  Saturday  afternoon.' 
Mr.  Midgley,  on  observing  him  so  employed,  '  took  him  aside,  fell 
into  great  commendation  of  him,  aud  at  length  told  him  what  a  pity 
it  was  that  such  a  man  as  he  should  keep  company  with  such,  and 
upon  a  Saturday,  when  he  should  be  preparing  for  the  Sabbath.' 
Midgley,  having  wisely  tempered  his  rebuke  with  pleasant  words, 
retired,  and  offered  fervent  prayer  for  his  clerical  acquaintance. 
Bothwell,  probably  soothed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  *  pleasant 

•  Preface  to  The  Defence  of  Nonconformity,  by  Thomas  Paget,  minister  of 
Blaokley. 

t  The  life  of  Bothwell  was  printed  by  the  Bey.  Stanley  Gk}wer  of  Dorchester* 
New  England,  and  reprinted  in  Clark's  Lives  appended  to  his  Martyroiogy.  An 
edition  of  Gower  s  book  was  printed  at  Bolton  without  a  date,  and  may  be 
oocasionaUy  met  with,  bound  with  the  Livei  of  John  Bradford  and  Oeorge  MartA, 
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words/  went  the  next  morning  to  Hear  his  reprover  preach  in  Roch- 
dale chnrcL  He  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  reproof  of  the 
prerions  evening  to  listen  with  attention  and  interest  to  the  discourse^ 
which  was  delivered  with  an  impassioned  earnestness  to  which  he 
had  not  been  accnstomed.  Much  affected,  he  waited  upon  the  vicar, 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  rebuke,  and  eamestlj  sought  farther 
gnidance  and  instruction.  From  that  time  he  became  a  Puritan,  and 
ever  afterwards  spoke  with  veneration  of  Mr.  Midgley,  whom  in 
Puritan  dialect  he  called  his  spiritual  father.  Bis  preaclung  became, 
like  that  of  his  'spiritual  father,'  earnest,  evangelical,  and  very 
popular ;  and  if  it  was  not  so  insinuating  and  persuasive,  it  was  more 
direct,  forcible,  mighty  in  its  appeal,  and  terrible  in  its  denunciations 
of  sin.  So  impressive,  searching,  heartrending  was  his  preaching 
that  frequently  his  hearers,  stricken  with  a  conviction  of  sin,  cried 
out  in  the  church,  reproaching  themselves,  or  praying  for  mercy.  The 
rongh-hewer,  as  the  people  called  him,  the  Boanerges  of  Lancashire, 
was  well  fitted  by  his  physical  strength,  powerfcd  voice,  dauntless 
spirit)  and  plain,  popular  eloquence,  to  do  a  great  work  among  the 
ignorant  and  irreligious  peasantiy  of  the  wild  moors  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county. 

Eothwell  became  a  more  decided  Nonconformist  than  his  friend 
Midgley.  He  never  could  be  induced  to  pronise  compliance  with 
the  requirenients  of  the  bishops,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  began,  even  in  the  norili,  to  harass  and  deprive  Puritan  minis- 
ters for  their  nonconformity.  When  offered  good  preferment  by  his 
influential  friends,  he  declined  their  offers,  and  bluntly  told  them 
'his  head  was  too  big  to  get  into  a  church  door.'  Content  with  a 
poor  chapeliy,  where  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  he  thought 
nobody  would  trouble  him  for  his  noncoi^ormity,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  extraordinary  power  and  success  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospeL  In  an  obscure  village  he  could  not  be  hidden.  He  became 
chaplain  to  a  raiment  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  astonished  the 
soldiers  by  bis  athletic  feats  on  the  week  days  and  his  mighty  preach- 
ing on  Sundays.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  the  domestic  chaplain 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  He  was  thence  invited  by  *  that  honour- 
able and  elect  lady,'  as  Stanley  Gower  calls  the  Lady  itiowes,  to  preach 
to  the  &miers  and  labourers  of  her  estates  about  Barnard  Castle. 
The  people  of  that  neighbourhood  were  so  unruly  that  she  had  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  any  minister  to  live  among  them.  Her  own 
chaplain  '  dared  not  venture  among  so  surly  a  people.'  She  made 
ihe  proposal  to  the  Rev.  the  'rough-hewer,'  who  replied  that  he  was 
'willing  to  go  where  the  devil  was,*  who  was  sure  to  be  found  in 
Barnard  Castla  On  her  ladyship  expressing  some  fear  of  the  '  fierce 
disposition '  of  the  people,  he  said  that  '  if  he  thought  he  should  not 
xueet  the  devU  there,  he  would  not  go.'  He  went^  and  soon  found 
his  old  enemy,  with  whom  he  fought  a  veiy  hard  battle.  He  gained 
ihe  day,  and  drove  all  the  demons  out  of  tneir  fevourite  region.  The 
people,  under  his  teaching,  became  civil,  decent,  orderly,  respectable, 
and  many  of  them  new  creatures  in  Chnst  Jesus.  The  violent  oppo- 
sition wMch  they  at  first  showed  was  soon  and  thoroughly  subdued. 
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For  a  litUe  while  they  feared  him.  He  never  strack  one  of  them, 
but  if  he  lifted  np  his  arm  the  stoutest  of  them  was  awed  into  silence. 
Their  hatred  and  their  fear  soon  melted  into  love.  They  became 
ready  to  do  anything  to  show  their  affectionate  regard  for  their  be- 
loved pastor.  On  occasion  of  his  absence  for  a  short  time,  the  people, 
who  had  n^ver  before  thought  of  doing  a  kindness  to  a  parson, 
collected  thirty  pounds,  and  entrusted  it  to  Sir  Talbot  Bowes,  to  be 
given  to  him  on  his  return.  On  hearing  of  it,  he  requested  that  the 
money  might  be  restored  to  the  donors,  as  he  sought  not  theirs  but 
them. 

His  courage  was  as  remarkable  as  his  godliness.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  officers  of  the  bishop  came  to  apprehend  him,  he  drew  his 
sword — ^which  underical  weapon  he  always  carried,  although  he 
could  not  endure  a  surplice — and  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  keep 
their  distance.  They  retired,  stricken  with  terror.  His  biographer 
tells  a  strange  tale  of  his  encounter  with  a  devil  in  Nottinghamshire, 
who  took  possession  of  a  poor  man  and  made  him  swear  dreadful 
oaths,  tell  horrible  lies,  and  utter  abominable  abuse.  After  many 
godly  ministers  had  prayed  over  the  possessed  to  no  purpose,  Mr. 
Roth  well  undertook  his  dehverance,  and  although  the  process  was 
very  long  and  troublesome,  eventually  healed  the  demoniac.  As  this 
wonderful  work  was  done,  not  in  Lancashire,  but  in  Nottinghamshire, 
I  am  not  concerned  to  make  any  further  enquiries  respecting  it,  or  to 
ascertain  whether  he  went  to  work  with  or  without  the  bishop's 
license.  As  the  rough-hewer  had  left  his  native  county  when  he 
practised  the  healing  of  demoniacs,  I  am  glad  to  leave  him  to  the 
Nonconformist  historian  of  Nottinghamshire  or  Durham.  According 
to  his  biographer,  he  left  '  a  book  written  with  his  own  hand  '  about 
the  assaults  of  tibie  devil  upon  this  poor  man,  and  the  answers  of 
^  divers  godly  and  reverend  ministers  respecting  them.  In  the  civil 
wars,  some  Cavaliers  got  possession  of  the  book,  and  '  utterly  desiaroyed 
it:'  'very  profanely,'  says  his  New  England  biographer;  very 
properly,  say  I,  who  love  titie  Cavaliers  no  better  than  did  the  New 
£]nglander. 

Oliveb  Cabteb,  B.D.  of  Cambridge,  was  appointed  in  1570  one  of 
the  fellows  of  the  collegiate  churob  in  Manchester.  He  was,  says 
Hollingworth,  'a  learned  man  who  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to 
Bristow's  "  Motives."  '  He  must  have  had  a  good  repute  for  leamii^ 
and  ability,  or  he  would  not  have  been  requested  by  influential 
scholars  to  answer  the  work  of  Richard  Bristow,  who  was  considered 
the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  defender  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  A  zealous  Protestant  and  a  controversial 
preacher.  Carter  was  especially  obnoxious  to  as  many  of  his 
parishioners  as  adhered  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  their  fEbthero. 
They  denounced  him  as  a  '  ooncubinanan  dergyman,'  excited  the 
violence  of  the  mob  against  him,  and  more  than  once  endangered  his 
life. 

In  1578,  when  puritanism  in  Lancashire  was  for  political  reasons 
favoured  by  the  queen's  government,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  five  moderators  of  the  Manchester  exercises,  and  so  obtained 
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considerable  inflnence  in  govermng  the  clergy  who  were  placed 
under  his  instmction  and  discipline.  In  that  exalted  position,  he 
became  the  protector  and  patron  of  the  Ptiritan  clergy,  and  the  avowed 
0][^nent  of  all  approaches  in  doctrine  or  ritual  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
His  determinate  energy  sometimes  brought  him  into  collision  even 
with  Bishop  Chadderton,  whom  he  accused  of  unchristian  severity, 
when  that  prelate  found  it  necessary  to  enforce,  however  mildly,  some 
little  submission  to  the  ecclesiastical  law.  His  contentions  with  the 
most  Puritan  bishop  on  the  bench  led  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  to  speak  with  very  little  respect  of  the  bishops  who,  as  he  thought, 
were  becoming  Mords  over  God's  heritage.'  As  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  order  had  been  established  in  Scotland,  Carter  began 
to  suggest  that  it  might  with  some  advantage  be  introduced  into 
England.  In  him  may  be  observed  the  earliest  indication,  so  far  as 
I  koow,  among  the  Puritan  clergy  of  Lancashire  of  any  inclination 
towards  the  presbyterianism  of  Scotland. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  how  much  the  English  Church  is 
indebted  to  the  Puritans  for  the  preservation  of  its  property  from  the 
rapacity  oi  Queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers.  In  this  respect  Carter  did 
good  service.  When  Warden  Herle  was  alienating  iSae  estates  of  the 
collegiate  church,  and  even  the  queen  was  thought  to  be  concerned 
for  her  &voiirite8,  if  not  for'  herself  Carter  wrote  an  importunate 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  and  entreated 
them  to  protect  the  Church  from  the  spoliation  of  the  courtiers  with 
whom  Herle  was  making  sacrilegious  contracts.  He  alone  of  the 
fellows  had  the  courage  to  institute  a  law-suit  by  which  the  alienation 
was  prevented  and  a  fJEivourable  settlement  obtained  for  the  collegiate 
chnrch.  The  ecclesiastical  conmiissioners  of  the  present  day  have  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  property  which  has  been  preserved 
for  them  by  the  fidelity  of  the  old  Puritans. 

When  Dr.  Dee  was  warden,  Carter  seems  to  have  been  incessantly 
engaged  in  resisting,  obstructing,  and  annoying  him.  The  feUow 
had  no  respect  for  tibe  astrology  or  alchemy  of  the  warden,  and  the 
warden  cared  quite  as  little  for  the  theology  or  policy  of  the  fellow. 
Carter  had  no  faith  in  occult  science,  and  Dee  no  interest  in  declam- 
atoiy  preaching.  Carter  regarded  Dee  as  a  court  spy,  and  Dee  treated 
Carter  as  a  disorderly  intruder.  There  arose  between  them  a  fierce 
dispute  about  the  introduction  of  an  organ  into  the  collegiate  church, 
which  dispute  seems  to  have  been  arranged  by  a  sort  of  compromise. 
'The  organs  upon  condition  were  admitted.' 

Towards  the  dose  of  thirty-five  years'  hard  service  in  Manchester, 
he  was  anxious  to  secure  an  effective  preacher  who  would  continue 
the  good  work  in  which  with  all  his  heart  he  had  been  so  long  en- 
gaged. With  the  approval  of  his  colleagues  he  consulted  Lawrence 
Chadderton  and  WiUiam  Whitaker,  leaders  of  the  Puritans  in  Cam- 
bridge, who  recommended  William  Bourne  as  a  preacher  well  fitted 
to  promote  the  good  cause  in  Manchester.  Bourne  on  his  arrival  was 
'eodved  with  delight  by  the  great  majoiiiy  of  the  parishioners.  His 
preaching,  more  loving,  pathetic,  and  iTipiT«i»HTig  than  that  of  Carter, 
although  he  was  tap  from  being  so  able  a  man,  produced  a  marvellous 
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impression  npon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  crowded  the  church 
whenever  he  was  expected  to  preach.  Since  the  days  of  John  Brad- 
ford no  such  preaching  had  been  heard  in  Manchester.  Carter,  who 
loved  the  gospel  as  well  as  preached  it,  so  far  from  showing  any 
jealonsy  of  the  young  evangelist,  rejoiced  in  his  success,  and  observed 
with  delight  the  growth  of  the  Puritan  spirit  under  his  affectionate 
preaching. 

Mr.  Carter  died  in  March  1604-5,  and  his  friend  Bourne  succeeded 
to  his  fellowship.  Of  the  successor,  Hollingworth  says :  '  He  was 
learned  in  the  tongues,  sound  in  his  judgment,  zealous  against  every 
error,  especially  against  popery.  Seldom  or  never  did  he  ascend  the 
pulpit  but  he  struck  at  some  popish  doctrine  before  he  came  down. 
He  dissented  little  or  nothing  from  the  discipline  used  in  Scotland, 
but  vehemently  propagated  it,  yet  in  a  prudent  and  peaceable  way, 
save  that  he  held  iSie  feast  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  of  His  circum- 
cision, and  other  holy  days,  might  lawMly,  yea  ought  to  be  duly 
kept.  He  was  much  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary  duties  of  piety, 
prayer,  fasting,  thanksgiving,  both  in  his  own  house  and  ebewhere. 
He  usually  did  pray  and  sing  psalms  in  his  bed  when  he  awaked, 
that  he  might  be  without  disturbance  of  those  that  lay  in  his  chamber 
with  him.  He  was  a  frequent  preacher.  His  preaching  was  plain, 
yet  profitable  to  the  conversion  of  many  souls,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  town  from  several  abuses.' 

As  he  continued  a  popular  preacher  and  an  influential  minister  in 
Manchester  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  we  may,  having 
been  thus  introduced  to  him  by  a  friend  who  knew  him  well,  leave 
him  for  the  present,  with  the  expectation  of  frequently  meeting  him  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative  and  hearing  him  tell  his  own  story. 

William  Lbiqh,  B.D.,  rector  of  Standish,  was,  says  Dr.  Whitaker, 
'  a  man  memorable  in  his  day.'  *  On  account  of  his  Grimly  connec- 
tions, his  social  position,  his  mgnified  bearing,  his  exemplary  character, 
his  sound  learning,  his  literary  taste,  and  his  regular  habits  of  busi- 
ness, he  was  prot^bly  the  most  respectable  of  the  Puritan  clergy  of 
Lancashire.  Bom  in  1550,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  fisunilies 
of  the  county,  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Brasenose  OoUege  in  1671, 
and  a  fellow  in  1573.  Having  obtained  orders,  he  became  '  a  painful 
preacher  in  the  university  and  the  parts  adjacent.'  Employed  in 
that  vocation  for  thirteen  years,  he  gained  great  and  deserved  repu- 
tation both  as  a  scholar  and  a  preacher.  In  1586  he  was  presented 
by  Bishop  Chadderton  to  the  rectory  of  Standish,  where,  says  Anthony 
Wood,  '  he  was  held  in  great  esteem  for  his  learning  and  godliness.' 
He  soon  afterwards  became  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  frequency 
of  lus  preaching  before  the  earl,  we  should  regard  him  as  the  fiivourite 
preacher.  In  the  household  books  his  preaching  at  Lathom  and 
Knowsley  is  mentioned  more  frequently  than  that  of  any  other  chap- 
laiQ,  no  less  than  sixteen  times  in  three  years.  After  the  accession  of 
King  James  he  was  invited  to  preach  before  the  court,  and  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  as  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  tutors  of  Prince 
•  Notes  to  Nicholas  Aflflheton'B  Journal,  in  The  HUUnTf  of  WhaUey* 
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Henry.  How  &r  the  carefiil  instraction  and  gentle  inflnenoe  of  the 
Paritan  tator  formed  the  character  of  his  illnsl^oiis  and  accomplished 
pupil,  it  is  Tain  to  conjectnre ;  but  we  know  that  the  amiable  prince, 
80  mnch  better  in  every  respect  than  his  fitther  and  his  brother,  was 
decidedly  &Tonrable  to  the  views  of  the  Puritans.  Neal  calls  hiTn 
'the  darling  of  the  Pnritans.'  His  premature  death  was  grievonsly 
lamoited  by  the  Puritan  ministers,  many  of  whom  did  their  best  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  virtues  in  fxuieral  sermons  which  were 
soon  forgotten.  In  ttie  estimation  of  Mr.  Leigh,  his  death  was  an 
ineparable  calamity  to  the  nation. 

As  a  preacher  Leigh  was  very  superior  both  in  thought  and  lan- 
gnage  to  the  clergymen  of  his  time.  Li  reading  the  sermons  which 
he  published,  were  it  not  for  the  occurrence  of  a  few  quaint  expres- 
sions and  a  little  of  the  £=knciful  prettiness  of  his  age,  we  should 
acaroely  recognise  a  preacher  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  in 
the  Lancashire  rector.  Of  his  published  sermons,  the  most  popular, 
although  not  the  best,  were  three  which  he  preached  on  the  sad 
occasion  of  the  death  of  the  queen,  entitled  '  Queen  Elizabeth  paral- 
leled in  her  princely  virtue  with  David,  Josiah,  and  Hezekiah.' 

A  sermon  which  he  preached  in  Childwell  church  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Brettargh,  and  published  with  the  title 
of  ^The  Soul's  Solace  against  Sorrow,'  has  been  held  in  much 
greater  estiniation  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Leigh.  Mr.  Raines  says  : 
*  There  is  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style  in  many  parts,  and  the 
concluding  sentences  rise  much  above  ih.e  ordinary  level  of  the 
Paritan  writers  of  the  day.'*  They  certainly  rise  much  above  the 
level  of  his  patron,  the  Puritan  bishop  of  the  diocese.  '  Well,  she  is 
gone,  and  now  her  seat  is  empty  and  her  grave  is  full,  and  methinks 
n)r  the  present  we  feel  her  want  on  earth,  whom  God  hath  found  in 
heaven,  our  prayers  less  powerful,  our  preaching  less  precious,  and 
oor  psalms  less  melodious  on  her  behalf.  You  all  know  that  there 
she  Bat  and  there  she  sang,  there  she  read  and  there  she  praved,  there 
she  heard  the  word,  there  she  received  the  sacrament,  there  lately  she 
lived  and  there  now  she  is  dead.  Therefore  I  may  say  with  the 
prophet,  AU  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  grace  thereof  as  the  flowers  of  the 
fidd.  But  comfort  yourselves  in  the  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection ; 
as  also  in  respect  of  her  holy  Ufe,  blessed  end,  and  most  happy  state 
in  glory ;  and  sith  she  is  gone,  let  it  be  remembered  as  a  sacrament 
of  her  rest,  that  she  went  upon  a  day  of  rest,  one  of  the  chief  of  Sab- 
baths and  high  feast  of  Pentecost,t  even  then  that  she  should  ascend 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  did  descend,  by  which  Spirit  she  was  sealed  to 
ihe  day  of  redemption,  Worshipfidly  was  she  descended,  but  more 
honourably  (may  I  say)  is  she  ascended.  Yet,  behold,  the  husband 
nu)ameth  that  he  has  lost  a  wife,  the  mother  moumeth  that  she  hath 
lost  a  daughter,  the  brother  moumeth  that  he  hath  lost  a  sister;  which 
is,  methinks,  not  much  unlike  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
▼alley  of  M^ddon.    Yet  this  is  not  all,  for  we  preachers  may  mourn, 

*  Notes  to  Awheton's  JoumtU. 

^  Kr.  Leigh,  like  William  Bourne  and  other  Lancaahire  Puritana,  made  no 
objection  to  the  f eatiTala  of  the  Church. 
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for  that  we  Have  lost  an  auditor  who  heard  with  reverence,  felt  wiiih 
passion,  and  followed  with  perseverance.  But,  beloved,  what  we 
have  lost  heaven  hath  f  onnd,  and  the  holy  angels  rejoice  in  their  gain. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Lord  of  heaven  supply  the  want  upon  earth, 
and  increase  the  nmnber  of  the  fiuthful  professors  in  Sionds  gavdiuni 
et  Anglo-papistorum  hictum.    Amen.     Ameit.' 

This  is  not  quite  to  onr  taste,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  an  affectionate  preacher  when  good  sermons 
were  scarce  in  Lancashire.  The  earnest  preaching  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar  in  the  churches  of  Childwell,  Sladeburn,  and  other 
villages  which  he  often  visited,  was  not  only  agreeable  to  the  few 
intelligent  families  who  resided  there,  but  very  useful  to  the  illiterate 
cottagers. 

Zealous  for  the  promotion  of  learnings  he  granted  lands  for  the 
endowment  of  the  grammar  school  in  Standish,  founded  by  his  friend 
Mrs.  Mary  Langton.*  Having  continued  for  fifty *three  years  the 
rector  of  Standish,  and  having  all  that  time  maintained  the  highest 
character  as  a  preacher  and  a  magistrate,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Standish  church.  I  hope  ne 
died  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  but  in  mftlri-ng  his  will  he  could  not 
forget  his  old  enemies  the  Papists.  In  one  clause  he  expressly  forbad 
that '  any  dole '  should  be  given  at  his  foneral,  as  such  doles  ^  have 
caused  much  superstition  in  praying  for  the  dead.'  When  the  matter 
of  the  Samlesbury  witches  was  referred  to  him  and  another  magistrate 
for  examinfktion,  he  was  in  some  perplexity,  for  although  he  was  sure 
the  Papists  were  somehow  concerned,  he  could  not  determine  whether 
the  seminary  priests  had  instigated  the  witches  to  do  diabolical  deeds, 
or  had  induced  the  informers  to  accuse  them  wisely.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  Papists  were  willing  to  commit  either  crime, 
or  both  crimes,  or  any  crime  possible  to  human  nature. 

Mr.  Leigh,  learned,  judicious,  and  considerate  as  he  was,  was  not 
free  from  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  When  Ferdinando  Earl  of  Derby 
died,  Mr.  Leigh,  as  his  chaplain,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments. 
When  everybody  believed  he  was  either  consumed  by  the  witches  or 
poisoned  by  the  Papists,  Mr.  Leigh  was  evidently  inclined  to  acquit 
the  witches  for  the  sake  of  an  opportunity  of  accusing  the  Papists. 
He  has  passed  before  a  tribunal  from  which  he  has  received  a  more 
mercij^l  judgment  than  he  ever  pronounced  upon  either  witches  or 
Papists. 

We  may  associate  with  Mr.  Leigh,  John  Caldwall,  B.A,,  like  him 
a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  rich  rector,  an  earnest  preacher,  and  a  con- 
sistent Puritan.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Richard  Cald- 
wall, M.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  to  have 
obtained  soon  after  his  ordination  the  rectory  of  Mobberley  in  Cheshire. 
In  that  position  he  secured  the  respect  of  the  Puritan  gentry  of  his 
neighbourhood,   and  obtained  the  reputation  of  being   'a  painful 

*  Several  instances  ooour  ol  Puritan  endowments  for  schools  in  Lancashire,  and 
some  for  the  benefit  of  poor  clergymen.  The  panonage  and  glebe  of  Hawkahead 
in  Fumess  were  given  by  Dr.  Walker,  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divinei^  and, 
according  to  Wooidi,  'a  severe  Puritan/ 
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preacher.'    Wlien  Henry  Earl  of  Derby  dispensed  his  patronage 
aknost  ezchisiyely  among  the  Poritan  clergy,  he  was  especially  fitvonr- 
able  to  Mr.  Caldwall,  whom  he  appointed  one  of  his  chaplaans,  and 
presented  to  the  richest  rectory  in  his  possession,  and  indeed  in  the 
north  of  England,  that  of  Winwick  near  Warrington.*     In  this  dig- 
nified position  he  was  esteemed  the  most  considerable  personage,  as 
izndonbtedly  he  was  the  most  inflaential,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Warrington.     He  was  assessed  at  the  sum  of  £50,  a  higher  assess- 
ment than  that  of  any  other  parochial  clergyman  of  the  north,  to  raise 
soldiers  for  the  service  of  the  queen  in  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  also  required,  as  were  two  other  rich  rectors  of  the  couniy, 
the  parson  of  Wigan  and  the  rector  of  Middleton,  to  provide  and 
equip  a  light  horseman  '  to  resist  certain  foreign  forces  sent  by  the 
pope  and  his  confederates.'     Although  he  maintained  in  Winwick 
the  high  reputation  which  he  had  gained  in  Mobberley  for  the  exen»- 
p]ary  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  the  *  painfal  preacher '  does 
not  seem  to  have  unduly  neglected  the  husbandry  of  his  valuable 
glebe,  for,  as  Canon  Baines  tells  us,  '  his  cattle  and  husbandry  for 
nnmber  and  extent  were  worthy  of  an  old  patriarch.'     He  could  well 
afford  to  live  in  a  style  &r  above  most  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  his 
time,  and  it  is  evident  he  did  so,  for  at  his  death,  his  books,  maps, 
silver  plate,  rings,  'armour,  as  caJivers,  pistolate,  haulbert,'  &c., 
were  valued  at  314Z.  18«.  6d,,  a  sum  which  probably  would  have  pur- 
chased the  furniture  of  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  great  rectories) 
half  the  parsonages  of  Lancashire.     He  died  in  1599,  suddenly,  on  a 
journey,  near  Tamworth,  in  the  fifby-first  year  of  his  age,  greatly 
lamented  by  his  parishioners  and  by  the  Puritan  clergy  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Edward  Fleetwood,  B.D.,  the  incumbent  of  the  second  great 
rectory  of  Lancashire,  or,  as  he  was  called,  the  Parson  of  Wigan,  was 
required  like  the  rector  of  Winwick  to  famish  a  horseman  for  the 
queen's  service  against  the  pope.  J£  we  may  judge  from  his  avowed 
hostility  to  the  Papists,  he  would  gladly  have  contributed  anything  re- 
quired for  that  sort  of  service.  Towards  the  expense  of  the  war  in  the 
Netherlands  he  was  assessed  at  only  half  the  sum  imposed  upon  his 
rich  neighbour  of  Winwick,  that  is  261.,  a  large  assessment  in  those 
days.  A  member  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  the  county,  he  was 
instituted  '  Parson  of  Wigan '  in  1571,  and  retained,  until  his  death 
in  1600,  the  reputation  of  an  able,  diligent,  and  most  respectable 
dergyman.  He  was  also  an  active  magistrate,  an  eloquent  preacher, 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  chaplains  and  a  member  of  his  council, 
and  in  every  office  unwearied  in  denouncing  and  punishing  Papists 
and  in  promoting  the  puritanical  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  As 
a  magistrate  of  the  county  he  signed  the  injunctions  which  were  sent, 
without  the  authority  of  queen  or  parliament^  to  aU  churchwardens 
and  constables,  commanding  them  to  suppress  all '  wakes,  fiurs,  bull, 
baitings,  pipings,  and  huntings,'  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  his  zeol  for 
the  suppression  of  popery,  he  thought  that  measures  more  stringent 

*  Camden  Bays,  'This  place  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest  rectory  in 
the  kingdom.' 
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than  even  those  adopted  by  Lord  Derby  and  Bishop  Chadderton  were 
necessary,  and  by  his  inflnence  with  Lord  Bnrleigh  he  obtained  th& 
appointment  of  several  new  commissioners,  with  whom,  however, 
neither  the  bishop  nor  the  earl  acted  cordially,  as  the  appointment 
seemed  like  a  reflection  npon  their  proceedings.  Fleetwood  might 
console  himself  nnder  the  displeasTire  of  his  superiors  in  Lancashire 
by  the  approval  of  Lord  Burleigh,  who,  probably  at  his  instigation, 
wrote  both  to  the  bishop  and  to  the  earl  nrging  them  to  enforce  more 
severely  the  laws  against  popish  recusants  and  emissaries. 

The  third  Lancashire  rector  reputed  rich  enough  to  famish  a  light 
horseman  for  the  queen's  service  was  John  Assheton,  rector  of  J^Cd- 
dleton.  The  great  &.mily  of  the  Asshetons,  at  that  time  second  in 
importance  of  the  Lancashire  families  only  to  the  Stanleys,  was  in  its 
numerous  branches  decidedly  and  almost  exclusively  Puritan.  Several 
of  them  held  the  rich  fiunily  rectory  of  Middleton  ;  three  in  succes- 
sion— John,  Edward,  and  Abdias.  Of  John  little  more  is  known 
than  that  he  was  a  quiet  sort  of  Puritan,  the  &ther  of  Abdias. 
Edward,  who  belonged  to  another  branch  of  the  family,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  co-heiress  of  Ralph 
Belfield.  She  and  her  sister  Ann  had  been  carried  to  church  in  their 
childhood  by  their  guardian  and  married  to  two  little  boys.  Both 
the  marriages  were  unpropitious.  The  husband  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
person  alr^dv  mentioned  who  deposed  on  oath  that  he  was  so  young 
at  the  solemnisation  of  his  marriage  that  he  could  not  remember  it. 
The  parties  had  not  lived  together,  although  the  little  girl  when  at 
school  usually  wore  at  her  girdle  a  knife  which  her  boyish  husband 
had  given  her  for  a  love-token.  The  profane  marriage  was  dissolved 
^  an  authority  which  the  bishop  of  me  diocese  then  assumed,  and 
Elizabeth  became  the  good  wife  of  the  rector  of  Middleton. 

His  successor,  Abdias  Assheton,  B.D.  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge^ 
is  better  known  to  us  by  his  acquaintance,  when  rector  of  Sladebum, 
with  his  neighbour  and  relative,  Nicholas  Assheton,  Esq.,  of  Down- 
ham.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  Puritan  clergymen  who  seldom 
appear  in  Puritan  histoiy,  and  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  south 
of  England,  or  even  out^de  of  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Of  his  early 
life  little  is  known,  although  he  had  probably  been  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  he  fjuthfully  adhered  when  the  earl  was 
executed  for  high  treason.  This  may  be  inferred  from  a  clause  in 
his  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  '  my  watch  or  pocket  dock,  given 
tmto  me  by  my  most  honourable  Lord  of  Essex,  the  morning  before 
his  death.' 

Abdias,  or  Abdie,*  as  he  was  often  called,  was  as  good  a  Puritan 
as  his  pious  father  or  any  of  his  family  in  the  matter  of  the  ceremonies, 
as  also  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  Papists ;  but  he  was  a  merry  sort  of 
parson,  excessively  fond  of  field  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  When 
rector  of  Sladebum,  he  was  the  frequent  companion  of  that  '  royster- 
ing,  merry,  jovial  Puritan,'  as  Harrison  Ainsworthf  calls  Nicholas 

*  He  is  called  Abdie  Aasheton,  B.D.,  in  the  burial  register  of  Middleton. 

t  7%«  Lancathire  Witches,  The  DoveUat  falls  into  two  mistakes  in  reference  to 
the  *  roystering  Puritan,'  in  Baying4l|At  when  his  parson  was  not  present  he  would 
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Asaheton,  in  hunting,  conrsing,  and  '  fishing  with  great  nets.'  AJ- 
thongh  the  rector  wonld  on  no  aoconnt  appear  in  a  snrplice,  he  was 
Yerj  willing  to  ride  the  country  in  his  hunting  coat,  and  it  he  could 
not  endure  the  music  of  an  organ  in  church,  yery  pleasant  to  him  was 
the  hark  of  the  dogs  with  which  he  hunted  the  otters  that  infested 
his  fishing  stream  and  devoured  his  salmon.*  It  might  hare  height- 
ened the  interest  of  the  novelist's  picture  of  the  otter  hunt  on  the 
Hodder  or  the  Bibble,  if  he  had  introduced  the  Puritan  rector  with 
his  spiked  pole  following  the  dogs  down  the  stream  in  company  with 
the  rnritan  squire.  The  people  of  Downham  and  Sladebum,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  knew  the  originals,  could 
they  live  again  and  read  such  an  amended  edition  of  the  tale,  would 
as  easily  recognise  the  one  figure  as  the  other,  t 

From  his  translation,  in  1618,  to  the  rich  living  of  Middleton, 
Abdias  continued  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  his  j&mily  in  eschewing 
aE  papistical  ceremonies,  until  his  death  in  1633  at  the  age  of  seveniy- 
five.  Like  other  Lancashire  Puritans  he  preached  on  saints'  days, 
and  always,  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  on  the  fifth  of  November. 

PfiisB  Shaw,  M.A.,  rector  of  Bury,  Thomas  Williamson,  vicar  of 
Eodes,  and  John  Lanqlet,  M.A.,  rector  of  Prestwich,  were  moderators 
of  the  monthly  exercises  in  Manchester.  They  had  the  reputation  of 
^  grave,  godly,  and  learned  men.'  They  were  moderate  Puritans, 
who  ^ined  a  salutary  influence  over  the  inferior  clergy,  and  after 
their  Puritan  bishop  had  left  the  diocese  they  preserved  in  their  part 
of  the  county  a  respect  for  Puritan  doctrine  which  long  continued 
among  the  g^try  and  traders  of  Manchester  and  the  neighbouring 
towns. 

Such  were  the  principal  Pnritan  clergymen  of  Lancashire  at  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  James. 

Of  the  Puritan  gentlemen  of  that  time,  a  more  beautiful  example 
■cannot  be  selected  than  John  Bruen,  of  Bruen  Stapleford,  Esq.,  or  of 
the  Pnritan  ladies  than  his  sister  Katharine,  *  wife  of  Master  William 
Brettargh  of  Brettarghoult  in  the  countie  of  Lancaster,  gentleman.' 

Although  Bruen  Stapleford,  their  native  place  and  &mily  seat,  is 
in  Cheshire,  yet  as  the  brother  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
Pnritan  families  of  Lancashire,  spent  much  of  his  time  and  did  much 
good  in  that  county,  and  as  the  sister  on  her  marriage  settled  in  it, 
their  biography  may  illustrate  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Puritan 
fittnilies  of  the  better  class  in  Lancashire  quite  as  much  as  of  those  of 
the  adjoining  county. 

let  oat  an  oath,  and  enjoy  a  game  of  sport ;  for,  first,  Nicholas  had  no  great  fear  of 
pnoiL  Abdie,  and  secondly,  if  he  Jiad,  as  to  the  sport,  Abdie  was  eyer  ready  to  join 
wa,  and  as  to  the  oath,  Nicholas  was  a  sort  of  Puritan  who  never  swore,  although 
lie  was  sadly  addicted  to  tippling. 

*  One  of  his  parishioners,  Mrs.  Sherborne,  '  was  said  to  be  so  popishly  inclined 
^Ittt  the  Rector  Abdias  refused  to  stand  sponsor  for  her  child.'  Her  popish  indin- 
'*tioa  appeared,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  only  in  wishing  the  curate  would  wear  a  sur- 
pfioe  when  he  officiated  at  the  sacrament. 

t  We  find  the  two  Puritans,  rector  and  squire,  on  one  occasion  making  '  merrie 
^  *  pigg-eating,'  whatever  that  may  have  been. — Journal  of  Nickoloi  Atsketon^ 
-AUted  lor  Chetham  Society. 
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John  Bbubn  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Bruen  Staple- 
ford.  Althongh  he  was  heir  to  the  estate,  he  had  not  the  prospect 
of  great  wealth,  as  he  was  one  of  fourteen  children,  all  of  whom  had 
some  claim  npon  the  fitmily  estate  upon  tbe  death  of  their  father. 
John,  as  his  biographer  tells  ns,  *  was  brought  up  civilly  and,  as  those 
times  were,  religiously,  and  the  Lord  preserved  him  in  childhood  and 
youth  from  the  poison  of  popish  superstition.'* 

He  received  his  early  education  from  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle,  the  head  of  the  respectable  house  of  Button  of  Button,  where 
he  leamt  'something  of  grammar,  a  Uttle  of  civil  education,  but 
nothing  at  aU  for  nurture  and  information  in  true  religion.*     Not- 
withstanding this  deficiency  in  his  education,  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  his  childhood  subject  to  religious  impressions,  as  he  would,  es- 
peciaDy  after  correction,  go  into  his  father's  chapel  and  pray,  as  well 
as  he  could,  for  pardon  and  comfort.     When  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  in  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,^ 
where  he  became  intimate  with  John  Brerewood,  a  son  of  a  Chester 
alderman,  who  was  grieved  to  observe  in  him  *  some  popish  notions 
about  re&aining  from  meats  on  Fridays,  and  disapproving  of  the 
marriage  of  ministers.'     As  this  was  the  worst  popery  discovered  in 
him,  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  a  scrupulous  youth  to  whom  the 
ascetic  piety  of  some  clergymen  appeared  eminently  Christian  and 
saintly.     His  new  acquaintance  set  upon  him  wim  so  much  zeal, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  so  many  arguments,  that  he  renounced 
his  '  popish  notions,'  and  wrote  in  his  diary,  *  This  when  I  saw  and 
considered   was   a   doctrine   of   devils,   taught   and   delivered    by 
seducing  spirits  and  such  as  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  I  was  inflamed 
with  zeal  against  the  profane  beast  of  Bome  and  all  popery,  both 
persons  and  things,  with  all  their  monuments,  rites,  and  ceremonies.' 
When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  *  his  provident  father,  consider- 
ing that  he  was  the  first  bom  of  lus  strength,  provided  for  him  the 
daughter  of  a  worthy  and  wise  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  married 
and  lived  very  comfortably.' 

In  his  twenty-seventh  year  his  father  died  and  left  him  the  care  of 
twelve  brothers  and  sisters,  for  whose  benefit  the  fEimily  estate  was 
heavily  burdened.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  also  a  young  family  of* 
his  own  *  growing,'  his  biographer  says,  *  as  olive  plants  around  his 
table,'  but  consuming  more  expensive  food  than  the  earth  and  water 
on  which  olive  plants  grow.t 

*  A  Faithful  JRemonttrance  of  the  Holy  Life  €md  Happy  Death  of  Jokm 
Bruen,  of  Bruen  Stapleford,  Eaqydrt,  by  tbe  late  Reverend  Divine  William 
Hinde,  sometime  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon,  and  Preacher  of  Gbd's  Word 
at  Bunbury  in  Cheshire.  '  Life  of  John  Bruen,'  in  Clark's  Livte,  *  Life  of  Mrs. 
Katharine  Brettargh/  in  Clark's  Lives,  appended  to  his  Marrow  of  BccUsiatHear 
History, 

t  Hr.  Bruen  had  eight  children  by  his  first  wife,  nine  by  his  second,  and  two 
by  his  third,  and  although  two  or  three  of  his  olive  plants  faded  before  othem^ 
had  grown,  his  nurseiy  must  have  been  a  costly  one.  He  managed,  however, 
greatly  to  his  delight,  to  satisfy  to  the  last  farthing  all  the  claims  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  demands  of  his  family,  his  liberality 
to  the  poor  was  eztraordinaiy.    Besides  the  destitute  of  his  own  parish,  who- 
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To  avoid  pecaniary  embarrassment,  and  to  fulfil  to  the  nttermost 
the  intentions  of  his  £ftther  respecting  the  settlement  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  he  resolutely  reduced  his  expenditure  in  several  ways,  as 
bj  relinquishing  hawlmig  and  hunting,  and  destroying  his  kennels 
and  cockpits.     Erom  prudential  considerations  he  converted  his  deer 
park  into  pasturage,  and  repaired  by  care  and  economy  the  injury 
which  his  estate  had  suffered  through  his  father's  extravagance.    His 
economy  has  been  misunderstood,  and  attributed  to  Puritan  objec- 
tions to  the  field  sports  to  which  the  Puritan  gentry  (and  some  of 
&e  Puritan  clergy)  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  were  quite  as  much 
attached  as  their  Anglican  or  Catholic  neighbours.     I  do  not  repre- 
sent the  selling  of  his  hawks  and  dogs  as  an  act  of  self-denial,  for 
field  sports  were  probably  not  very  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  dis- 
position of  so  quiet,  gentle,  contemplative,  and  studious  a  man  as 
John  Bruen  of  Stapleford.     I  wish,  however,  tx>  make  it  understood 
that  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  religious  scruples  that  he  destroyed 
his  dog  kennels  and  disposed  of  his  deer.     As,  however,  we  have 
before  us  the  life  of  a  Puritan  country  gentleman,  whose  habits  were 
in  direct  contrast  with  those  of  the  '  roystering  Puritan '  squire  of 
Downham,  with  whose  journal  we  can  compare  it,  we  may  be  able  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  opinions  of  the  Puritaji  gentry  of 
the  north  in  the  matter  of  amusements.     No  other  works  will  help 
ns  so  much,  as  that  *Life'  and  that  'Journal,'  especially   as  we 
niay  illustrate  them  by  many  references  to  amusements  in   other 
Piuitan  lives  and  diaries  of  the  seventeenth  century.     But  before 
we  consider  their  amusements,  we  had  better  finish  what  we  have 
to  say  of  other  matters  that   belong  to  the  life  of  Bruen  and  his 
sister. 

The  Life  of  Mr.  Bruen  supplies  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
antipathy  with  which  even  moderate  Puritans  of  gentility  and  culture 
regarded  stained  glass  and  other  ornamentation  of  churches.  The 
coloured  figures  were  looked  upon  as  relics  of  popery,  as  unquestion- 
ably they  were  symbolic  representations  of  sacred  things  which  admit 
of  no  similitude.  The  sensuous  pleasure  excited  by  t£em  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  pure  and  devout  worship  of  the  invisible,  although 
easily  mistaken  for  it  to  the  injury  of  the  worshipper.  Li  the  chapel 
of  his  ancestors,  reputed  the  property  of  the  fiajnily,  Mr.  Bruen  ob- 
served '  many  superstitious  images  in  the  windows,  so  thick  and  dark 
that  there  was  scarce  the  breadth  of  a  groat  of  white  glass  among 
thenL  Knowing  by  the  truth  of  God  that,  though  the  Papists  will 
have  images  to  be  laymen's  books,  yet  they  teach  no  other  lessons  but 
of  lies,  nor  any  dociaine  but  of  vanities ;  and  considering  that  these 
dnmb  and  dark  images  by  their  painted  coats  and  colours  did  both 
darken  the  Hght  of  the  church,  and  obscure  the  brightness  of  the 
gospel,  he  presently  took  order  to  pull  down  all  the  painted  puppets 
and  popish  idols,  in  a  warrantable  and  peaceable  manner,  and  of  his. 
own  cost  and  charge  repaired  the  breaches  and  beautified  the  windows 

were  maintained  at  his  expense,  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  of 
Chester,  were  once  a  week  hospitably  entertained  in  the  great  hall  of  Bruen 
Stapleford. 
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with  clear  white  and  bright  glass  agaia.*  To  a  true  Puritan,  as 
to  a  tme  Mahomedan,  all  colour  was  profanation  in  a  sanctuary  of 
God,  whose  light  ought  to  be  the  pure,  candid,  unstained,  unsoiled 
light  which  comes  direct  and  unrefracted  from  heaven.  Other  Puri- 
tans showed,  as  he  did,  tbeir  lore  of  the  pure  light  of  heaven  bj 
destroying  the  '  painted  puppets '  which  obscured  and  stained  it  in 
the  windows  of  their  churches.  Some  of  them,  like  the  mother  of 
OHver  Heywood  a  few  years  later,  did  their  work  in  '  a  warrantable 
and  peaceable  manner,'  for  she  '  obtained  leave  of  the  officers '  to 
break  the  windovrs  of  the  churches  near  Bolton.  The  greater  part, 
I  fear,  did  it  in  an  unwarrantable  and  unpeaceable  manner. 

T.he  biographer  of  Mr.  Bruen  presents  us  with  a  beautiful  picture 
of  a  Puritan  SabbatL  '  His  house  was  distant  about  a  mile  from 
the  church,  the  way  fair  and  large,  so  that  he  usually  went  afoot, 
caUing  all  his  family  about  him,  leaving  neither  cook  nor  butler 
behind,  nor  any  of  ms  servants  but  two  or  three  to  make  the  doors 
and  tend  the  house.  Then  taking  his  tenants  and  neighbours,  as 
they  lay  in  the  way,  along  with  him,  he  marched  on  with  a  joyful 
and  cheerful  heart  towards  the  house  of  God,  as  a  leader  of  the 
Lord's  host,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  I  went  with  the  muUikide  to 
the  hotise  of  Ood,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  rrmUitude  that 
hept  holy  day.  And  so  it  was  his  ordinary  manner  to  call  his  com- 
pany near  about  him,  and  to  join  together  in  one  heart  and  voice,  to 
sing  praises  as  they  went  along,  and  that  psalm  especially.  How 
pleasant  is  thy  dwdH/ng-plojCe,  which  they  performed  with  such  a 
melodious  hannony,  that  the  like  may  be  said  of  them  as  it  was  of 
the  Jews,  Gdd  made  tkem  to  rejoice  with  great  joy.  Their  wives 
also  and  the  children  rejoiced,  so  that  their  joy  was  heard  even  afiu? 
off.'  ....  '  His  coming  to  church  with  all  his  &mily,  attendants, 
and  followers,  was  constantly  before  the  beginning  of  prayers  or  any 
part  of  divine  service,  that  he  might  join  more  comfortably  wit& 
Ut}d's  minister  and  people  in  confession  of  sins,  in  prayer  and  praise, 
reading  and  hearing  of  the  word,  singing  of  psalms,  and  partaking  of 
the  sacraments,  all  which  he  did  peiform  with  such  a  reverent 
attention  and  gracious  affection,  with  so  holy  a  carriage  and  good 
conscience,  that,  as  hereby  he  did  much  increase  his  own  comfort,  so 
was  his  good  example  a  great  encouragement  to  mauy  others,  yea,  a 
very  spur  and  goad  unto  prayer,  to  be  more  religious  and  conscioi- 
tious  in  God's  worship  and  service.  After  prayers  and  sermon  he 
seldom  went  to  dinner,  but  abode  in  the  church  to  bestow  himself  at 
this  interim  in  GK)d's  service,  with  such  good  people  as  were  willing 
to  stay  with  him.  This  he  did  by  repeating  the  sermon,  which  he 
had  taken  very  exactly  with  his  own  hand,  and  by  singing  of  psalms, 
and  by  wholesome  conference  in  and  about  good  things.  And  so 
waiting  for  the  evening  sacrifice,  after  be  had  with  like  care  and 
conscience  performed  the  public  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  he  returned 
homeward  with  his  company,  with  much  comfort  and  joy  in  their 
hearts,  endeavouring  as  they  went  along  to  increase  their  Imowledge, 
faith,  and  obedience,  by  repeating  and  conferring  of  the  evening  ser- 
mon, and  to  enlarge  their  hearts  of  Gt>d's  praise,  by  singing  of  psalms 
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afresh,  oonsidering  what  great  things  Gkxl  bad  done  for  them.  And 
jf  anj  among  them  were  afflicted,  they  wonld  be  ready  to  connsel 
him,  comfort  him,  and  pray  for  him.  He  himself,  especially,  if  he 
heard  of  any  such  as  were  troubled  in  conscience  upon  the  hearing  of 
the  word,  would  be  ever  most  ready  and  willing,  like  the  good  Sama- 
ritan, to  pour  wine  and  oil  into  the  troubled  spirit,  wine  that  be  might 
Bearch  it,  and  oil  that  he  migbt  supple  and  heal  it.  After  this 
manner  did  be  frequent  the  house  of  Grod,  sanctify  the  Lord's  day, 
and  refresh  bis  own  soul  witb  heavenly  manna  and  other  spiritual 
repast,  so  long  as  he  could  either  walk  or  ride  unto  it.' 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Bruen  was  sucb  as  migbt  have  been 
expected  of  one  who  in  the  moderation,  not  extravagance,  of  puritan- 
ism  made  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  quiet  enjoyment,  as  well  as  of  holy 
solemnity.  His  biographer  tells  us,  *  It  was  his  ordinary  custom  to 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  betwixt  three  and  four  of  the  clock  in 
snmmer,  and  at  five  in  the  winter,  so  that  by  his  vigilance  and  indus- 
try he  gained  tbe  liberty  and  opportunity  of  an  hour  or  two  before 
he  rang  the  bell  to  awake  the  rest  of  the  family ;  whicb  time  he  be- 
stowed most  graciously,  first  in  private  prayer  for  himself  and  for 
every  soul  in  his  feimily,  making  mention  of  some  more  particularly 
by  name,  as  their  occasions  or  afflictions  might  move  him  tbereunto, 
and  giving  thanks  to  God  for  such  mercies  and  comforts  as  both  be 
and  they  bad  received  that  night  past,  and  formerly  also,  from  His 
hand.  Secondly,  in  meditation  upon  some  part  of  God's  word  and 
works,  wbexrewith  he  did  season  his  mind  and  refresh  his  heart,  as  to 
set  the  watch  right  in  tbe  morning  that  tbe  clock  might  go  the  better 
aU  the  day  afber.  Thirdly,  be  did,  as  be  had  occasion,  write  out  fair 
some  part  of  such  sermons  as  be  had  by  a  running  band  taken  from 
the  moutb  of  the  preacher,  for  renewing  and  increasing  of  the  benefit 
and  comfort  which  he  had  reaped  and  received  by  the  same.  Thus 
did  he  watch  over  bis  family  while  they  were  at  rest,  and  commend 
them  unto  Gtod  by  his  prayers,  before  they  could  open  tbeir  lips  to 
flpeak  with  Him  by  their  own  words.  Thus  did  he  awake  with  God 
in  the  morning  that  he  mi^ht  the  better  awake  unto  righteousness, 
and  walk  before  Gk>d  in  hohness  and  uprightness  aU  the  day  after, 
even  until  the  evening.     This  he  did  by  way  of  preparation. 

'  Now  for  execution.  In  the  performance  of  his  family  exercises 
he  did  discharge  himself  after  this  manner.  After  they  were  come 
together  upon  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  they  did  all  very  reverently 
fame  and  compose  themselves  to  stand  in  God's  presence,  and  then 
he  himself,  lifting  up  his  heart  with  his  hands  unto  God  in  the 
heavens,  began  his  morning  exercise  after  this  manner,  "  Blessed  Lord 
God  and  onr  Most  Merciful  Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  Thy  poor 
children  do  humbly  beseech  Thee  graciously  to  assist  us  by  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  in  this  our  morning  exercise,  that  we  may  fidthfully  perform 
the  same  to  Thy  praise  and  our  comfort,  and  that  for  Christ's  sake, 
our  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  Amen."  This  set  form  of  short 
prayer  before  his  morning  and  evening  exercise,  I  do  the  more  wil- 
Imgly  set  down,  that  they  may  see  how  fiur  they  were  deceived,  and 
what  wrong  they  did  him,  who  held  him  to  be  an  utter  adversary  to 
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all  set  fonziB  of  prayer,  who  might  also  have  received  their  aoiswer, 
if  they  had  but  observed  his  ordinary  practice  every  Lord's  day,  in 
the  public  assembly,  where  he  did  reverently  accommodate  himself 
to  the  public  prayers  of  the  church,  and  reli^ously  join  together  with 
minister  and  people  in  the  celebration  of  God's  service.  Certainly 
he  was  not  ignorant  that  when  the  Saviour  Christ  taught  His  disci- 
ples to  pray.  He  gave  them  liberty  to  call  upon  the  name  of  God 
their  Father,  in  that  set  form  of  prayer  which  He  prescribed,  and  in 
the  same  words :  "  When  you  pray,  say,  Owr  Father,^*  &c.  Yet  for 
all  that,  he  knew  well  enough  that  He  gave  the  spirit  of  prayer  unto 
them,  and  unto  all  believers,  children  of  the  same  Father,  that  they 
might  enlarge  themselves  according  to  those  grounds,  and  frame  all 
their  suits  after  that  form.  Therefore  He  gave  this  direction  unto 
ihem,  "After  this  manner  pray  ye."  Yea,  Christ  hath  left  His  own 
blessed  example,  when  in  Hib  agony  He  prayed  three  times,  saying 
the  same  words ;  and  when  after  His  &rewell  sermon  to  His  dis- 
ciples. He  prayed  for  Himself,  His  disciples,  and  aU  true  believers 
unto  the  world's  end,  in  great  variety  of  words,  and  for  many  gifts 
and  graces  in  particular,  which  yet  are  not  all  mentioned,  but  are  all 
for  substance  contained  in  that  pattern  of  true  prayer.' 

On  the  public  exercises  of  religion  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Mr. 
Bruen  attended  with  much  care  and  frequency,  even  when  they  were 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  home.  His  biographer  says  he 
took  '  many  long  and  sore  journeys,  with  much  toil  and  travail  of  his 
body,  and  no  small  cost  and  charge  of  his  purse,  riding  early  and 
late,  in  heat  and  cold,  short  days  and  foul  ways,  sometimes  ten,  some- 
times twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty  miles,  as  the  distance  of  the 
place  and  season  of  the  year  required,  to  the  end  that  he  might  gather 
manna  where  he  knew  that  it  would  be  rained  down,  and  glean  after 
the  reapers  in  the  Lord's  harvest,  and  buy  gold  and  white  raiment, 
wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price,  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
chants, upon  the  Lord's  mart  and  market  days.'  To  make  the  most 
of  these  exercises  he  was  accustomed  to  write  from  the  lips  of  the 
preachers  *'  the  whole  substance  and  matter  of  their  notes,  observa- 
tions, and  sermons,  in  his  book  borne  with  him,  which  he  would 
carefully  repeat  on  his  journey,  to  the  refreshing  of  such  good  people 
as  went  along  with  him ;  and  when  he  came  home  he  did  write  over 
again,  in  a  more  legible  hand,  all  that  he  had  gathered,  and  so  make 
better  use  of  it  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  set  all  on  record  for 
the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  his  posterity.'  What  benefit  his  pos- 
terity have  gained  from  the  precious  treasures  which  he  was  tlurty 
and  six  years  in  accumulating  I  do  not  presume  to  conjecture,  but 
his  biographer  says,  '  It  is  scarce  credible  to  report  the  multitude  of 
volumes  of  manuscripts  set  up  in  order  in  his  library.' 

His  must  have  been  a  happy  home,  sanctified  by  the  purest  influ- 
ence of  domestic  piety,  but  its  happiness  was  disturbed  by  a  sad 
intrusion.  The  shadow  of  death  darkened  it ;  his  wife  was,  in  early 
life,  taken  from  him  and  his  little  children.  He  found  his  best  relief 
in  the  consolations  of  rehgion,  and  more  frequently  than  before  he 
had  recourse  to  religious  exercises,  and  remained  a  considerable  time 
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from  his  home.  His  chief  solace  in  mouming,  and  £Etvonrite  resort 
for  die  strengthening  of  his  faith,  seems  to  have  been  the  monthly 
exercise  at  Manchester.  There  he  delighted  to  hear  the  most  learned 
presbjters  of  Lancashire  instruct  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  There  he  listened  with  pleasure  to 
the  wise  discussions  of  the  moderators,  and  especially  to  the  disconrses 
of  good  Mr.  Bourne,  who  seldom  concluded  his  lecture,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  text,  without  '  nULking  some  use  of  the  Scripture 
in  confutation  of  popery ;'  there  he  conferred  with  many  of  his  Lan- 
cashire relatioDS  who,  like  himself,  were  zealously  affected  in  the 
pnritan  cause ;  and  there,  as  his  biographer  teUs  us,  '  he  cast  his  eye 
npon  a  very  beautiful  young  gentlewoman  that  frequented  that  exer- 
cise.' Even  when  attending  to  the  learned  confutation  of  popery, 
*  the  thought  arose  in  his  hee^  lo  !  this  may  be  the  woman  that  the 
Lord  hath  intended  for  my  wife.'  Puritan  sanctuaries,  even  on 
occasion  of  high  controversy,  were  not  entirely  free  from  such 
thoughts.  Mr.  Doolittle's  meeting-house  in  London,  as  described  by 
Mat^ew  Henry,  with  its  dark  pews,  heavy  galleries,  and  huge  pulpit, 
may  seem  a  strange  place  for  such  intrusions,  but  even  in  its  gloomy 
solemnity,  as  Mr.  Riones  tells  us,  '  honest  John  Dunton  was  almost 
charmed  dead  by  a  look  of  the  beautiful  Rachel  Seaton.'*  Squire 
Bruen,  though  considerably  charmed,  was  not  so  nearly  dead  as  to 
be  incapable  of  taking  measures  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  favourable 
issue.  'As  Abraham  consulted  Eliezer  on  a  like  business,  so  that  he 
might  not  only  please  his  eye,  but  deal  wisely  and  advisedly  touching 
her  virtues  and  graces,  he  acquainted  one  of  his  most  trusty  and  re- 
hgious  servants  with  his  thoughts,  and  set  him  presently  at  work  to 
enquire  after  her.'  The  Eliezer  of  Bruen  Stapleford  discharged  his 
duty  as  &ithfiiUy  as  the  Eliezer  of  Damascus.  Of  '  the  beautiful 
joong  gentlewoman '  he  soon  discovered  that  *  her  name  is  Mistris 
Anne  Foxe,  sister  to  Master  Foxe  of  the  Rhodes,  well  descended  both 
by  &ther  and  mother ;  her  father  a  gentleman  of  good  estimation  and 
account  (while  he  lived)  with  that  honourable  personage,  Henry, 
Earl  of  Derby,  being  controller  of  his  house,  and  one  of  the  special 
gentlemen  that  attended  upon  his  honour  when  he  was  sent  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  ambassador  into  France.  Her  mother,  yet  living,  a  very 
godly  and  gracious  matron,  descended  of  the  ancient  and  worshipful 
mmilies  of  the  Andertons  and  Lelands  in  Lancashire.  Herself  a 
virtuous  and  religious  young  woman,  beautiful  by  grace  within  as- 
well  as  by  nature  without,  well  respected  in  the  church  of  6od» 
ftnd  well  esteemed  and  accepted  of  the  people  of  God,  and  such  an 
One  as  might  be  a  comfortable  match  and  marriage  for  him.' 

The  steward  having  brought  so  good  a  report  of  the  '  beautiful 
joung  gentlewonoan,'  the  master  made  proposal  of  marriage,  which 
proved  saids&ctory  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  Anne  Foxe  became 

*  In  Memomi  of  the  mother  of  John  Wesley  a  similar  '  charming '  is  mentioned 
•B  occnrring  in  Dr.  Annesley's  meeting-house,  in  Little  St.  Helens.  The  good 
Doctor  was  usually  followed  to  his  meeting-house  by  some  twelve  remarkably  beauti- 
fol  daughters,  one  of  whom  '  charmed '  the  father  of  John  Wesley,  then  a  student 
for  the  Dissenting  ministry,  and  became  his  wife. 
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Mistress  Bmen.  Anne's  moilier  was  so  pleased  with  her  son-in-law, 
that  she  gave  the  newly-married  couple  their  '  tabling  in  her  house 
at  Bhodes  for  a  whole  year.'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bmen  then  commenced 
their  residence  at  Stapleford,  where  they  established  a  sort  of  puri- 
tanical convent.  '  Tablers '  as  they  were  called  (that  is,  boarders) 
resided  with  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  religious  privileges  enjoyed 
in  their  &mily.  Pious  ladies  were  glad  to  ob^n  a  peaceful  seclusion 
from  the  world.  Some  young  people  who  were  not  pious  were  placed 
by  their  parents  or  guardians  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  and  lady 
who  were  able  to  make  religious  discipline  pleasant  as  well  as  profit- 
able. One  or  two  of  this  class  occasionaJly  gave  the  &mily  a  little 
trouble.  One  young  gentleman  was  not  so  puritanical  in  his  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  as  would  have  been  agreeable  to  Mr.  Bmen ;  but 
he  was  reclaimed  by  a  very  ingenious,  if  not  agreeable,  contrivance 
of  the  better  members  of  the  family.  '  Ten  members  did  conroire  to 
do  him  good,  speaking  one  after  another,  and  myself  last,  &r  the 
sanctifying  of  the  Lord's  day.'  The  young  gentleman  was  completely 
subdued  by  so  much  talk,  and  '  did  yield  himself  blessed  be  Gt>d.' 
Upon  the  whole  the  '  tablers '  seem  to  have  been  very  happy,  and 
many  of  them  gained  so  much  good  from  the  discipline  of  the  house, 
that  it  was  with  regret  Mr.  Bmen  was  compelled  by  some  pecuniary 
mismanagement  to  break  up  his  puritan  convent. 

His  sister  Katharine,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  her  meek  and 
gentle  disposition,  as  well  as  in  her  religious  feelings,  very  like 
her  brother,  became,  in  her  twentieth  vear,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W  illiam 
Brettargh,  of  Brettai^haugh,  near  Liverpool.  Among  '  the  lives ' 
appended  by  Samuel  Clark  to  his  *  Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  Bistory,' 
is  a  biography  compiled  from  '  two  excellent  sermons  preached  at  her 
fimeral  by  two  eminent  and  godly  divines,'  with  a  portrait  which, 
from  respect  to  the  tradition  of  her  beaufy,  is,  I  hope,  not  an  accurate 
likeness.  Both  of  the  *  godly  divines '  who  preached  at  her  funeral, 
and  her  biographer  also,  speak  of  the  great  injuries  which  her  husband 
sustained  '  by  the  malicious  Papists  who  hated  him  for  his  religion's 
sake.'  They  are  said  to  have'  'killed  his  horses  and  cattle  at  divers 
times  in  the  night.'  It  seems  a  strange  accusation,  but  the  sufierers 
and  their  friends  evidently  believed  it.  Mrs.  Brettargh  not  only 
'  bore  the  g^eat  affliction  with  admirable  patience,'  but '  even  rejoiced 
in  it,'  and  extracted  comfort  from  the  belief  that  '  popery  would  be 
disgraced  when  the  world  should  see  such  wickedness  flow  from  it. 
She  had,  however,  so  much  of  her  Saviour's  spirit  that  she  prayed 
for  those  who  had  done  the  injury,  entreated  her  husband  to  pray  for 
them  also,  and  made  it  her  especial  prayer  that  Gt>d  would  prevent 
him  from  seeking  revenge  for  his  loss. 

She  spent  much  of  her  time  in  devotional  reading,  taking  for  her 
daily  lesson  at  least  eight  chapters  of  the  Bible.  Like  many  of  the 
Puritans  of  her  time,  she  made  the  *  Book  of  Martyrs '  her  frequent 
study,  and  often  wept  over  the  sufferings  of  the  true  witnesses  for 
Ood.  '  She  was  so  blameless  in  her  whole  course  that  the  Papists 
had  nothing  to  say  against  her.'  This  remark  seems  as  honourable 
to  the  Papists  as  to  good  Mrs.  Brettargh,  although  her  biographer 
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meant  not  to  do  them  Itonour.  If  they  were  so  malicioiis  as  to  kill 
her  hnshand's  horses,  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  they  did  not  caliimniate 
bis  wife.  So  &r  as  calnnmy  is  concerned,  the  Papists  seem  to  have 
been  the  less  blamable  of  the  two  parties. 

Her  married  life  soon  closed.  After  residing  in  Brettarghaugh 
abont  two  years,  she  was  attacked  with  fever  from  which  she  never 
recovered.  Under  the  depressing  influence  of  her  disease,  she  was 
in  great  tronble  on  acconnt  of  her  sins,  of  which  she  accused  herself 
with  words  of  extraordinary  aggravation.  She  reproached  herself 
with  having  been  proud  of  her  beauty,  of  her  accomplishments,  and 
even  of  her  religion.  '  She  would  cast  her  Bible  from  her,'  as, 
although  it  was  &e  book  of  life,  it '  had  become  the  book  of  death  to 
ber.'  She  wished  she  had  never  been  bom,  that  *  she  had  been  made 
any  other  creature  than  a  woman.'  Ofttimes  she  cried  out,  'Woe, 
woe,  woe !  a  weak,  a  woefdl,  a  wretched  woman ! '  But  after  a  few 
days  she  recovered  her  confidence,  dismissed  her  fears,  and  rejoiced 
in  her  Saviour.  In  a  season  of  severe  temptation  she  found  strength 
and  comfort  in  saying,  '  Satan,  reason  not  with  me,  I  am  but  a  weak 
woman.  If  thou  hast  anything  to  say,  say  it  to  my  Christ,  my  Ad- 
vocate, my  Strength,  and  my  Redeemer,  and  He  shall  plead  for  me.' 
She  died  rejoicing.  After  exhorting  her  husband  to  beware  of 
popery — of  which,  however,  he  was  in  no  great  danger — she  spent 
most  of  her  last  evening  on  earth  in  singing  psalms.  Among  her 
exclamations  were,  '  Blessed,  blessed,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath 
not  left  me  comfortless,  but  like  a  good  shepherd  hath  brought  me 
to  a  place  of  rest,  even  to  the  sweet  waters  of  life.  Blessed,  blessed 
be  the  Lord  that  hath  comforted  me,  and  brought  me  to  a  place 
sweeter  than  the  garden  of  Eden.  Oh !  the  joy,  the  joy,  the  dehght- 
Bome  joy  that  I  feel !  How  wonderful !  how  wonderful !  how  won- 
derhl  is  this  joy !  Oh  !  praise  the  Lord  for  His  mercy,  and  for  this 
joy  that  I  feel.'  She  entreated  that  her  little  girl  might  be  brought 
up  in  the  true  fear  of  God,  and,  as  her  strength  was  &iling,  said  in 
a  low  voice,  '  My  war&re  is  accomplished,  and  mine  iniquities  are 
pardoned.  My  flesh  faileth,  and  my  heart  also,  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.'  So  she  passed  away 
in  peace  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age.  A  young  and  beau- 
tifal  woman,  in  the  midst  of  many  things  to  make  life  desirable,  in 
dying  so  happily  must  have  had  something  real  and  true  in  her 
faith,  which  enabled  her,  like  many  a  Puritan,  to  die  rejoicing  in  the 
Lord.* 

I  have  already  referred  to  a  Puritan  of  a  very  different  sort, 
Nicholas  Assheton,  Esq.,  of  Downham.  Although  puritanical  in  his 
religious  opinions  and  observances,  he  would,  on  account  of  his  gaiety 
and  excessive  love  of  amusement,  have  been  considered  as  carnal  in 
^e  puritanical  circles  outside  the  limits  of  merry  Lancashire,  and 
even  within  them  the  stricter  Puritans  must  have  been  grieved  not 
only  with  his  jovial  habits,  but  with  his  excessive  devotedness  to 

*Ab  Mr.  Bmen  Bpent  his  last  vears  in  Cheshire,  there  is  no  reaaon  for  a 
Lancuhire  historian  to  obtrude  further  upon  his  quiet  sedusion. 
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aihletic  sports  and  amnsements,  which  encroached  sadly  upon  tlie  time 
which  onght  to  have  been  reseryed  for  domestic  dnties,  pecnniary 
arrangements,  and  religions  exercises. 

A  member  of  the  great  &mily  of  the  Asshetons,  educated  in  their 
traditions,  and  accustomed  from  childhood  to  ihe  instmctions  of 
Puritan  clergymen,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than  a 
Puritan.  The  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Downham,  although  he 
represented  a  younger  branch  of  the  family,  lived  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  his  great  kinsfolk,  the  Asshetons  of  Whalley  and  of  Mid- 
dleton.  Had  he  been  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  rigid  pastor,  he 
would  probably  have  renounced  Puritanism,  or  have  been  excluded 
from  its  associations.  But  his  cousin  Abdias  Assheton  was,  in  his 
younger  days,  the  rector  of  Sladebum,  and  Abdie,  of  whom  we  have 
already  taken  notice,  was  not  only  a  '  painftil  minister,'  but  a  mighiy 
hunter,  a  dexterous  angler,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  merry  on  all 
proper  occasions,  especially  on  the  fifth  of  November,  when  there  was 
no  possibility  of  mistaking  his  merriment  for  a  popish  celebration. 
In  snort,  Abdie  was  exactly  the  man  to  keep  Nicholas  sound  in  the 
&ith,  in  opposition  to  the  surplice  and  all  papistical  habits,  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  all  papistical  ceremonies. 

Harrison  Ainsworth,  in  his  tale  of  '  The  Lancashire  Witches,'  has 
thus  sketched  his  portrait :  *  A  very  different  person  from  Sir  Ralph' 
(Assheton  of  Whalley)  *  was  his  cousin  Nicholas  Assheton  of  Down- 
ham,  who,  except  as  regards  his  puritanism,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  the  Lancashire  esquire  of  his  day. 

'A  precisian  in  religious  notions,  and  constant  in  attendance  at 
church  and  lecture,  he  put  no  sort  of  restraint  upon  himself,  but 
mixed  up  fox  hunting,  otter  hunting,  shooting  at  the  mark,  and  per- 
haps shooting  with  the  long-bow,  foot  racing,  horse  racing,  and  in 
fa^  every  other  kind  of  country  diversion,  not  forgetting  tippling, 
dicing,  and  singing,  with  daily  devotion,  discourses,  and  psidm-singing 
in  the  oddest  way  imaginable.  A  thorough  sportsman  was  Squire 
Nicholas  Assheton,  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  hunt- 
ing and  hawking.  Not  a  man  in  the  country  could  ride  harder,  hunt 
deer,  unkennel  fox,  unearth  badger,  or  spear  otter  better  than  he. 
And  then  as  to  tippling,  he  would  sit  you  a  whole  afternoon  at  the 
sJe-house  and  be  the  merriest  man  there,  and  drink  a  bout  with  every 
£Ekrmer  present.  And,  if  the  parson  chanced  to  be  out  of  hearing,  he 
would  never  make  a  mouth  of  a  round  oath,  nor  choose  a  second  ex- 
pression when  the  first  would  serve  his  turn.  Then  who  so  constant 
at  church  or  lecture  as  Squire  Nicholas  P  though  he  did  sometimes 
snore  at  the  long  sermons  of  his  cousin,  the  rector  of  Middleton.*  A 
great  man  was  he  at  all  weddings,  christenings,  churchings,  and 
funerals,  and  never  neglected  his  bottle  at  these  ceremonies,  nor  any 
ffport  indoors  or  out  of  doors  meanwhile.  In  short,  such  a  roystering 
Puritan  was  never  known.  A  good-looking  young  man  was  the 
Squire  of  Downham,  possessed  of  a  very  athleitic  form,  and  a  most 

*  Nicholas  ABsheton  attended  the  church  of  Sladebum,  of  which  his  cousin 
Abdie  was  then  rector,  not  of  Middleton.  Concerning  his  fear  of  parson  Abdia^ 
Bee  the  note  on  p.  100. 
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yigorons  constitntioii,  whicli  helped  Mm,  together  with  the  prodigious 
exercise  he  took,  through  any  excess.  He  had  a  sangcdiie  complexion, 
wi<h  a  broad,  good-natnrod  visage,  which  he  conld  lengthen  at  wiU 
in  a  surprising  manner.  His  hair  was  cropped  close  to  his  head,  and 
the  razor  did  daily  duty  oyer  his  cheek  and  chin,  giving  him  the 
Boimdhead  look  some  years  later  characteristio  of  the  puritanical 
party.' 

Nicholas,  merry  fellow  as  he  was,  kept  a  sort  of  diary,  in  which 
with  much  candour  and  impartiality  he  entered  his  experiences  both 
m  church  and  ale-house,  his  disputes  about  the  surphce  and  his  pur- 
suits of  the  otter.  This  diary,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Whitaker,  who,  in  his  *  History  of  Whalley,'  has  printed  it 
with  some  useful  illustrations.  The  original  cannot  now  be  found, 
but  a  reprint  has  been  published  by  the  Chetham  Society,  under  the 
able  editorship  of  the  Kev.  F.  E>.  Eaines,  M.A.  The  journal  belongs 
to  a  part  of  the  years  1617  and  1618.  Dr.  Whitaker  concludes  his 
annotations  with  the  following  summary : — 

*  Thus  ends  the  journal  of  Nicholas  Assheton,  then  a  young  and 
active  man,  engaged  in  all  the  business  and  enjoying  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  country.  What  he  might,  in  a  rainy  day  and  a  serious 
mood,  have  done  for  himself^  1  will  now  do  for  him,  or  rather  for  his 
readers — analyse  this  curious  fragment,  and  assign  every  portion  of 
time  accounted  for  to  its  proper  occupation :  premising,  however,  that 
there  are  great  chasms  in  the  journal,  one  of  three  months  at  least : 
and  that  the  days  which  are  marked  "  home,"  &c,,  are  passed  over 
as  blanks,  though,  perhaps,  better  spent  than  many  which  are  more 
strongly  characterised.  In  this  period,  then,  he  accounts  for  the 
hearing  of  forty  sermons,  three  of  them  by  as  many  bishops,  and  for 
one  communion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  records  sixteen  fox-chases, 
ten  stag  hunts,  two  of  the  buck,  as  many  of  the  otter  and  hare,  one 
of  the  badger,  four  days  of  grouse  shooting,  the  same  of  fishing  in 
^ble  and  Hodder,  and  two  of  hawking.  Shooting  with  the  long 
and  cross-bow,  horse  matches  and  foot  races,  were  other  means  of 
consuming  time  without  doors ;  and  dancing,  masking,  shovegroat 
(once  all  night  long),  and  dice,  within  doors.  Stage-plays  and  cards 
are  never  mentioned.  As  a  scale  by  which  the  wnter  measured  the 
degrees  of  his  own  intemperance,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  excesses,  let 
the  reader  attend  to  the  following :  "  merrie  "  eleven  times,  "  verie 
merrie  "  once,  "  more  than  merrie  "  once,  "  merrie  as  Bobin  Hood  " 
<mj3e,  "  plaid  the  bacchanalian  *'  once,  "  somewhat  too  busie  with 
drink"  once,  "  sicke  with  drinke  "  once,  "  foolish  "  once,  and  lastly 
"fooled  this  day  worse,"  once.  With  all  these  confessions  we  hear 
of  neither  resolutions  nor  attempts  of  amendment. 

'In  this  short  period  he  saw  four  deaths  of  the  Asshetons;  he 
attended  the  king  at  Hoghton  Tower ;  assisted  in  quelling  a  private 
■'^ar  in  Wensleydale ;  attended  the  king's  commissioners  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  copyholds  of  Blackburn  Hundred ;  and  took  two  journeys 
to  Ix)ndon  on  business  with  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Star  Chamber. 
A  man  more  largely  connected,  or  extensively  acquainted  in  his 
oonnty,  there  prolxkbly  never  was.     In  South  Lancashire  we  find  him 
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femiliarlj  conyersing  inth  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Cnthbert  HaLsal, 
Mr.  Stajidifih,  &o. ;  on  the  side  of  Graven,  with  the  PndsajB, 
Tempests,  Listers,  Westbys,  and  Lamberts.  Within  the  honour  of 
Clitheroe  itself,  the  dramatis  jpersonce  in  this  lively  scene  are,  among 
the  clergy,  the  rectors  of  Bnry,  Middleton,  Sladebnm,  and  the  vicars 
of  Whalley,  Blackbmn,  and  Rochdale ;  and  among  the  laity,  no  fewer 
than  twen^-seven  of  the  principal  families,  which  constitute  the 
genealogical  part  of  the  "  Hjstory  of  Whalley." ' 

Li  addition  to  what  Dr.  Whitaker  says,  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
memory  of  Nicholas  to  notice  the  expressions  of  pions  feeling  which 
occnr  in  his  diary,  and  which,  as  they  were  written  only  for  his  own 
reading,  we  may  presume  were  nndonbtedly  sincere.  He  wrote 
under  date  February  16 :  *  My  wife  in  labour  of  childbirth.  Her 
delivery  was  with  such  violence  as  the  child  died  within  half  an  hour, 
and,  but  for  Ood*s  wonderfal  mercy,  more  than  human  reason  could 
expect,  she  had  died.  But  He  sptured  her  a  while  longer  to  me  and 
took  the  child  to  His  mercy,  for  which,  as  for  one  of  His  great  mer- 
cies bestowed  on  me,  I  render  all  submission,  hearty  thanks  and 
prayer,  to  the  only  good  and  gracious  God  of  Israel.' 

My  principal  reason  for  noticing  Nicholas  Assheton  in  connection 
with  his  reverend  cousin  Abdie  and  his  more  distant  relative  John 
Bruen,  is  to  obtain  some  illustration  of  the  amusements  which  were 
allowed  or  avoided  by  the  early  Puritans  of  Lancashire.  I  have 
already  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  Lancashire  Puritans  were  &r 
from  being  as  rigid  in  their  notions  as  were  some  of  their  southern 
brethren,  although  respecting  even  the  latter  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misrepresentation.  My  remarks  on  this  subject  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  north  of  England  and  chiefly  to  Lancashire. 

As  to  field  sports,  I  have  observed  that  Mr.  Bruen  disposed  of  his 
hounds  and  hawks,  and  destroyed  his  dog-kennels  and  oock-pits 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  prudential  considerations.  Sporting  might 
not  have  been,  cock-flghting  could  not  have  been,  congenial  with  his 
quiet  tastes  and  gentle  spirit.  His  dogs,  as  his  biographer  tells  us, 
were  *  wide-mouthed  *  dogs,  and  his  hawks  very  voracious,  probably 
like  the  dogs  and  hawks  of  some  other  gentlemen  of  limited  income, 
both  puritfi^  and  papistical.  The  expense  of  their  maintenance  would 
have  prevented  him  from  honourably  defraying  the  claims  of  his 
brothers.  His  biographer,  the  Bev.  W.  Hinde,  who  was  respected  as 
the  leader  of  the  Cheshire  Puritans,  while  expressing  his  cordial 
approval  of  the  exemplary  conduct  of  Mr.  Bruen,  nowhere  shows  any 
disapproval  of  the  sports  to  which  so  many  of  the  Lancashire  Puritans 
were  passionately  addicted. 

Considering  the  authoriiy  of  Mr.  Hinde,  as  a  Puritan  minister 
too  studious,  quiet,  and  sedate  to  take  any  personal  interest  in  field 
sports,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  his  opinions  carefully  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  fishing.  We  may  consider  him 
as  fairly  representing  the  more  intelligent  of  the  northern  Puritans. 

Mr.  Hinde  begins  by  expressing  some  disapproval  of  Mr.  Bruen 
for  keeping  in  his  younger  days  six  couple  of  'great-mouthed  dogs,* 
because  the  food  bestowed  upon  '  the  base  and  brutish  creatures ' 
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might  have  been  better  bestowed  upon  his  £Eunily  and  upon  the  poor. 
He  further  condemns  the  conduct  of  some  esquires,  who  although  well 
able  to  feed  their  own  hounds  quarter  them  upon  their  poor  tenants. 
After  noticing  some  other  improprieties  connected  with  hunting,  he 
answers  the  question  whether  '  hunting  and  hawking  are  sinful  and 
im]awfiil.'     In  his  opinion,  as  I  suppose  in  the  opinion  of  all  other 
people,  it  is  '  unlawfol  to  take  pleasure  in  the  pain  and  torture  of  any 
creature.'    He  gives  instances  of  excessive  cruelty  practised  by  some 
sportsmen  who  evidently  found  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain  upon  the 
creatures  in  their  power.     Although  he  condemned  a  sportsman  who 
delighted  in  torturing  a  pigeon  with  which  he  fed  his  hawks,  he 
deckred  it  '  lawful  for  hinoi  to  have  taken  the  life  of  the  pigeon  and 
given  its  warm  flesb  to  his  hawke  for  her  supper,'  if  he  had  done  so 
by  a  speedy  and  not  a  lingering  death.    Sportsmen  in  our  time  would 
dedre  no  greater  concession  from  a  Puritan  divine.     He  further  con- 
chides  that  we  may  lawfully  use  the  powers  which  God  has  given  to 
various  animals  in  order  to  obtain  other  a.nima.lfl  for  our  food  or 
clothing,  as  well  as  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  aninials  like  foxes 
and  ottOT.     We  may  do  so  not  only  for  our  profit  but  for  our  plea- 
sure, '  so  it  be  with  Christian  discretion  and  moderation' ;  that  is,  if 
our  delight  be  in  observing  the  qualities  which  Grod  has  given  to  His 
creatures.     Thus  we  may  use  for  pleasure  'the  swiftness  of  the  grey- 
hound to  course  the  hare,  the  sight  and  flight  of  the  hawke  to  take 
the  partridge,'  the  scent  and  sagacity  of  the  hound  to  hunt  the  deer, 
the  nimbleness  and  subtilty  of  the  tumbler  to  snatch  up  and  catch 
the  cony.'     These  *  helps  we  may  use  for  our  reflreshing  and  delight, 
yet  still  with  this  caution  and  condition,  that  we  take  no  pleasure 
either  in  the  enmiiy  of  the  creatures  one  against  another,  or  in  their 
cruelty  in  tearing  one  another.'     Here  was  sui^ly  Hcence  enough 
granted  to  the  gentry  of  Mr.  Hinde's  parish,  to  Izkke  '  re&eshment 
and  delight '  in  sporting,  for  none  of  them  would  find  pleasure  in  the 
suffering  inflicted  upon  the  feebler  creatures,  whatever  they  might 
have  done  iu  the  power  and  dexterity  by  which  it  was  inflicted.     He 
further  illustrates  his  opinion  by  saying,  '  It  is  lawful  to  kill  a  bird 
with  a  bolt,  to  strike  a  deer  with  a  bow,  to  take  fish  with  hooks,  to 
set  snares  for  foxes,  but  to  peck  out  their  eyes,  to  pierce  their  breasts 
with  bodkins,  and  so  to  lend  them  a  little  use  of  life,  only  to  linger 
ttid  lengthen  out  the  pains  of  death,  is  a  brutish  cruelty  to  a  brute 
creature.'     His  summary  is  : — 

1.  It  is  lawful  to  hunt  or  hawk  for  the  taking  of  such  creatures  aa 
are  useful  or  may  be  hurtful. 

2.  It  is  lawful  to  take  pleasure  in  the  natural  quahties  of  such 
Q^atures  as  are  used  in  hunting  and  hawking. 

3.  It  is  lavrfhl  in  hunting  or  hawking  to  use  natural  and  artificial 
instruments  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  creatures,  not  only  for  our 
profit  but  for  our  pleasure  also. 

^  It  is  lawful  to  hunt  and  hawk  for  recreation,  but  not  to  be  a 
hunter  or  fidconer  making  it  our  daily  occupation. 

5.  It  is  not  lawful  to  take  pleasure  in  the  enmity  of  the  creatures, 
&or  to  make  their  vexation  our  recreation. 
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6.  It  is  not  lawful  to  spend  more  time  in  these  recreations  than  in 
onr  honest  and  lawfnl  callings. 

7.  It  is  not  lawfnl  in  these  exercises  intended  for  onr  recreation 
to  overtoil  and  nnfit  onrselves  for  honest  labour  and  work. 

8.  It  ifi  not  lawfdl  to  overcharge  onr  estates  and  rain  onrselvoB 
or  damage  onr  neighbours  by  the  expense  of  horses  and  hounds. 

9.  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plinius  Secundus,  and  others,  have 
approved  of  hunting,  as  fitted  to  inure  and  train  up  youth  for  feats 
of  arms. 

With  this  authoritative  deliverance  of  a  Puritan  minister  of  great 
influence,  given  after  carefid  examination  and  balancing  of  argaments 
on  both  sides,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Puritans  of  the  north 
who  could  afford  to  keep  hounds  and  hawks  might,  so  far  as  their 
teachers  were  concerned,  take  pleasure  in  the  moderate  use  of  them. 
Few  could  have  objected  to  the  reasonable  restraints  which  Mr.  EEinde 
imposed  upon  the  recreations  of  sporting  Puritans. 

Cockfighting  is  so  barbarous  a  sport  that  we  may  well  wonder  how 
any  humane  people,  puritan  or  popish,  could  have  encouraged  it. 
Yet,  barbarous  as  it  is,  every  town  in  Lancashire,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  had  its  cock-pit,  and  almost  every  Lancashire  squire 
had  his  fighting  cocks,  and  men  to  tend  and  train  theuL  Any  man 
who  objected  to  the  sport  would  have  been  accounted  an  extraordi- 
nary precisian,  and  aluiough  the  more  strict  Puritans  may  have  dis- 
approved of  the  practice,  their  looser  brethren  were  not  ashamed  to 
countenance  it.  Squire  Bruen  destroyed  his  cock-pits,  but  Squire 
Assheton  '  went  to  Prescot  to  a  cocking,'  with  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  Puritan  party — his  cousin  Sir  Richard  Assheton,  his  cousin 
BraddyH  and  other  relatives.  This  sport  would  seem  to  be  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Hinde's  fifth  Puritan  canon,  *  It  is  not  lawful  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  enmity  of  the  creatures,  nor  to  make  their  vexation 
our  recreation,'  for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  '  vexation '  which  '  the  enmity  of  the  creatures '  causes  them 
to  inflict  upon  each  other.  But  some  of  the  mildest  of  men,  as  Roger 
Ascham,  have  been  strangely  addicted  to  it.  Burton,  in  his  '  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,'  offers  a  sbnange  reason  for  the  practice  :  '  In  fowle 
weather  we  use  cockfighting  to  avoide  idlenesse.' 

In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  cockfighting  became  disreputable 
among  the  Puritans.  Of  the  growing  disapproval  of  the  sport  by 
their  ministers,  we  have  an  illustration  in  the  diary  of  Henry  New- 
come.  *Mr.  Stopford'  (a  young  Puritan  minister)  'had  spoken 
largely  against  a  cocking  that  was  to  be  at  Manchester,  and  I  resolved 
to  second  him.  .  .  .  Mr.  Heyricke '  (an  old  and  influential  minister) 
*  would  not  say  one  word,  but  I  could  not  but  speak,  and  it  pleased  Gtod. 
that  what  I  said  was  comparatively  well  received.'  Mr.  Stopford, 
however,  got  into  trouble  the  next  Sunday  for  *  unadvisedly  speaking' 
in  the  pulpit  against  cockfighting,  which  unadvised  speech  '  caused 
the  justices '  (Preslyterian  justices,  I  suppose)  *  to  bind  him  to  his 
good  behaviour.'  Newcome  resolved  to  preach  against  cockfighting 
for  this  reason  among  others :  '  It  will  prevent  the  excuse  that  it  is 
only  forbidden  by  the  younger  ministers,'  alluding  probably  to  the 
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fiflenoe  of  Mr.  Heyricke,  and  to  the  practice  having  prevailed  in 
pmiiaii  MancheBter  without  any  expressions  of  disapproval  down  to 
that  time. 

The  throwing  or  shootLog  at  cocks  was  a  sport  quite  as  barbarous 
and  cmel  as  setting  them  to  figbt,  although  it  did  not  encourage 
'their  natural  enmity.'  Tbe  grand  day  for  its  practice,  especially 
with  school  boys,  was  Shrove  Tuesday.  That  such  Puritans  as 
Nicholas  Assheton  should  enjoy  the  sport  may  not  be  surprising,  but 
it  does  seem  strange  that  so  good  and  gentle  a  minister  as  Henry 
Kewoome  should  allow  bis  boys  to  '  shoot  at  the  cock.'  Ab  regularly 
as  Shrove  Tuesday  returned,  ne  indulged  them  in  this  sport,  and  like 
a  pious  &iher  prayed  to  God  to  protect  them  from  the  danger.  '  I 
was  much  a&aid  of  the  children  going  to  the  shooting  for  the  cock, 
lest  they  bad  any  hurt,  and  prayed  that  God  would  preserve  them, 
and  the  Lord  bath  done  it  for  me.'*  These  barbarous  ^)orts  became 
after  the  Commonwealth  unpuritanical  even  in  Lancashire,  one  of  the 
many  benefits  which  that  county  gained  from  tbe  brief  establishment 
of  preebyterianism. 

Games  of  chance,  as  cards  and  dice,  especially  when  played  for 
money,  were  loudly  condenmed  by  all  sound  Puritans.  Even  if  icholas 
Assheton,  although  often  troubled  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself 
on  a  wet  day,  never  mentions  cards  as  one  of  his  many  expedients  for 
pleasantly  occupying  his  time.  The  nearest  approach  to  sucb  amuse- 
ment seems  to  have  been  *  tables  slurring  almost  all  night.'  At  another 
time  he  'tabled  all  night.'  By  'tables  slurring,'  is  meant  either 
hackgammoii,  or,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  says,  'shuffleboard.'  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  on  both  occasions  Nicholas  was  from  home,  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  decline  any  sort  of  amusement  offered  him  in  a  house  of  his 
fiiends.  On  the  former  occasion  he  was  at  Portfield,  with  that  sound 
churchman  and  notorious  gambler,  Alexander  Nowell,  Jun.,  of  Bead; f 
on  the  latter,  at  *  a  cocking '  at  Prescot,  with  nobody  knows  what  sort 
of  company.  If '  shuffleboard '  be  intended,  that  was  a  favourite  sport 
of  or&odox  Puritans,  and,  if  we  may  conjecture  firom  the  practice  of 
Beniy  Newcome  and  his  Mends,  especially  of  their  best  ministers. 

Bat  be  the  game  what  it  may,  at  which  Assheton  played  when 
from  home,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  games  of  chance,  especially  of 
cards  and  dice,  were  grievous  abominations  in  the  sight  of  all  sound 
Puritans.  John  Bruen's  reasons  against  them,  as  he  'set  them 
down  in  writing,'  are  curious,  and  may  be  regarded,  as  they  evi- 
dently were  by  his  biographer,  as  expressing  the  prevalent  opinions 
of  his  religious  associates.     I  insert  them  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

1.  All  games  of  hazard  are  to  be  eschewed. 

2.  The  prince  of  devils  invented  cards. 

3.  Gamesters  were  in  old  times  accounted  in&mous  and  unworthy 
of  any  benefit  of  law. 

4.  Dicers,  thieves,  and  harlots  belong  to  one  haJl  and  corporation. 

*  Kewoofmbe*8  JHary^  Febraaiy  4>  1661-2.  On  one  occasion  an  trrow,  instead 
d  strikiDg  the  cock,  went  through  the  hat  of  his  son. 

t  Toung  KoweQ*8  sambling  propensities  are  said  to  have  been  the  beginniDg  o£ 
the  niin  into  which  uat  andent  house  has  fallen. 
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5.  All  gain  by  gaming  is  turpe  Ittcnmi, 

6.  All  playing  at  dice  is  plain  lottery,  which  to  use  lightly  is  a 
breach  of  the  third  commandment.* 

7.  There  is  no  recreation  of  body  or  mind  in  these  games. 

8.  Cards  seem  less  evil  than  tables,  bat  there  is  *  neither  a  barrel 
better  herring.' 

9.  They  are  mixed  games,  partly  of  lottery,  partly  of  wit,  and 
often  of  knavery. 

10.  The  coat  cards  were  tho  images  of  idols.f 

11.  We  should  abstain  from  them  :  (1)  Because  they  were  never 
of  good  repute  in  the  church.  J  (2)  Because  there  is  appearance  of 
evil  about  them.  (8)  Because  the  magistrate  forbids  them.  (4) 
Because  they  tend  not  to  the  glory  of  God.  (5)  Because  they  lead 
to  many  sins  and  sorrows.  They  have  reduced  *  many  a  castle  into 
a  capcase,  a  lordship  into  a  cottage,  and  a  fee-simple  into  a  fee- 
single. '§ 

How  Mr.  Bruen  sustained  his  theory  by  his  practice,  he  himself 
tells  us :  *  Finding  in  the  chamber  of  my  cousin '  (his  cousin,  3fr. 
Done,  then  boarded  with  him),  *  over  the  manteltree,  a  pack  of  new 
cards,  nobody  being  tliere,  I  opened  them  and  took  out  the  four 
knaves  and  burnt  them,  and  laid  them  together  again.  ||  So  for  want 
of  such  knaves  his  gaming  was  marred,  and  never  did  he  play  in  my 
house  any  more.'  On  another  occasion  he  found  in  his  library  *  a 
pair  of  tables,'  of  which  he  says,  *  I  took  them  with  the  thirty  men 
and  the  dice,  and  put  them  into  a  burning  oven  which  was  then  heat- 
ing to  bake  pies.'  His  biographer  supposed  (rightly,  1  have  no 
doubt),  '  This  he  did,  not  to  honour  them  as  martyrs,  but  to  punish 
them  as  male&ctors.'^ 

Bowls  and  billiards  were  allowable.  In  Manchester,  Henry  New- 
come  continually  refers  to  his  playing  at  balls  or  billiards  as  an 
afternoon  recreation.  In  this  amusement  he  often  joined  Mr.  Heyricke 
and  other  ministers.  When,  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  several 
ejected  ministers  resided  in  Manchester  because  *  it  was  a  godly  town 
without  a  corporation,'  they  seem  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  club  for 
playing  biUiards  and  shuiBQieboard  in  a  quiet  public  house.  What- 
ever comfort  they  found  in  the  amusement,  it  sounds  to  us  somewhat 
strange  to  hear  Newcome,  the  ejected  minister,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Richard  Baxter,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  had  spent  so  much 
time  over  the  balls  as  to  be  tempted  to  abbreviate  his  &mily  duties. 

*  See  a  curious  distinction  between  lottery  'used  lightly '  and  lottery  used 
religiously  in  a  note  in  chapter  zvi. 

+  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  notion. 

t  Mr.  Hinde  marshals  such  an  array  of  fathers  against  them,  as  makes  their 
cause  desperate :  Augustine  and  Jerome,  Tertullian  and  Cypiian,  Ambrose  and 
Hilary,  Lactantius  and  Amobius,  the  Gregories  and  Basil,  Cassiodore  and  Isidore, 
and  many  more.  Chiysoetom,  he  says, '  hews  them  in  pieces  as  Samuel  did  Agag^ 
and  grinds  tiiem  to  powder  as  Moses  did  the  golden  calf.' 

§  Life,  ch.  zzziz. 

II  To  prevent  his  cousin  breaiking  the  third  commandment|  he  seems  to  have 
broken  the  eighth. 

IT  Idfe,  ch.  zxxviii. 
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Of  dancing,  the  stricter  Puritans  of  the  north  disapproved,  although 
ilieir  disapproval  was  not  so  decided  nor  so  general  as  that  of  the 
Puritan  cun^les  of  the  south  of  England.  Bruen,  who  in  his  younger 
days  danced  with  so  much  agility  and  grace  as  to  win  the  admiration 
of  his  associates,  afterwards  abandoned  the  practice,  and  delivered 
his  own  soul  by  this  strange  declaration :  '  Sober  and  single  dancing 
of  men  apart  and  women  apart  hath  had  its  use  and  praise,  not  only 
among  the  heathen,  but  among  the  people  of  God,  when  by  the 
nimble  motions  and  gestures  of  the  body  they  have  expressed  the 
great  joy  of  their  hearts  for  some  good  of  their  own,  or  to  set  forth 
God's  gloiy.  But  mixed  dancing  of  men  and  women  hath  ever  been 
held,  both  of  the  ancient  fathers  within  the  Church  and  of  the  best 
authors  among  the  heathen  without,  to  have  been  utterly  unlawful, 
SLofal,  shameful,  carnal,  sensual,  and  devilish,  hateful  to  God  and 
hurtful  to  men.'  This  'sober  and  single  dancing '  seems  never  to  have 
been  fashionable  among  Puritans,  or  Papists,  or  sound  Church-folk. 
The  only  dancing  of  men  alone  was  the  morris-dancing,  and  that  was 
a  vile  abomination  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Puritans  of  the  county. 

In  many  families  of  wealthy  Puritans  dancing  was  not  disallowed. 
Nicholas  Assheton  spent  five  days  of  Christmastide  with  his  Puritan 
cousin,  Sir  Ralph  Assheton,  of  Whalley  Abbey,  and  a  merry  time  he 
seems  to  have  had  with  his  relatives.  '  Dec.  30.  Staid  all  night  at 
Abbey ;  very  merry  all  with  dancing.  Dec.  31.  To  the  shooting. 
Jan.  1.  Parson  Abdy  Assheton  preached.  Jan.  2.  A  foul  rainy 
day,  no  stirriag.  Jan.  3.  A-hunting  with  cousin  Assheton,  Richard 
Sherborne,  &c.  With  cousin  Braddyl  to  Portfield,  drunk  wine  and 
was  merry,  and  to  the  field  again.  Walbank  and  Adam  shot  in  the 
florentine.* 

Hush-bearings,  very  common  in  Lancashire,  and  all  anniversary 
sports,  as  wakes,  associated  with  Church  festivals,  were  condemned 
hj  all  strict  Puritans  as  popish  commemorations.  Even  the  looser 
brethren  who,  like  Nicholas  Assheton,  occasionally  joined  in  the  mer- 
rimfisit,  were  carefol  to  give  no  countenance  to  the  quasi  religious 
part  of  the  festival.  Nicholas  was  at  a  rush-bearing  at  Whalley, 
hut  he  seenied  pleased  that  there  was  'much  less  solemnity  than 
formerly,'  and  considered  his  part  of  the  ceremony  accomplished  by 
spending  twelve  pence  in  wine  to  make  himself  '  somewhat  pleasant ' 
with  a  friend.t 

Mr.  Hinde,  in  his  *  Life  of  Bruen,'  gives  nine  reasons  against  rush- 
bearings  and  such  celebrations  :  1.  They  are  destitute  of  all  warrant 
of  God's  Word.  2.  They  are  *  the  base  brood  of  the  man  of  sin,  be- 
gotten of  Satan  upon  the  harlot  of  Babylon  in  the  dark  night  of 
popish  superstition.'     3.  They  lead  to  the  adoration  of  the  relics  of 

*  The  floreatine  was  a  sort  of  cross-bow  with  which  deer  were  sometimes  shot. 

+  The  mshbearing  at  Whalley  on  August  5,  the  eve  of  St.  James,  was  a  great 
ieitiYaL  The  ruahes  were  brought  to  the  north  gate  of  the  church,  and  with 
proper  ceremonial  spread  over  its  floor.  Garlands  were  hung  on  the  steeple, 
SDd  other  rastio  decorations  were  introduced.  Booths  were  erected  in  the  church- 
yird,  morris-dancers  played  their  part,  and  St.  James  was  honoured  with  varioiu 
bods  of  athletic  sports. — Notes   to   Assheton's  Journal,  Whitaker*s  History  of 
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samts.  4  They  are  'wit-worsHp,  and  will-worsliip/  5.  They  are 
often  commemorationB  of  wicked  men  canonised  by  the  popish  Chnrch, 
honoured  as  saints,  while  '  their  sonls  are  frying  in  hell.**  6.  They 
have  fellowship  with  devils.  7.  They  bring  together  crowds  of 
wicked  people.  8.  They  prodnce  scandalous  immoralities.  9.  They 
are  contrary  to  the  holy  examples  of  good  men.t 

Of  Mr.  firnen  his  biographer  observes,  '  Because  popery  and  pro- 
faneness,  two  sisters  in  evil,  had  consnlted  and  conspired  in  his  parish, 
as  in  many  other  places,  to  advance  their  idols  against  the  ark  of 
God,  and  to  celebrate  the  feasts  of  their  popish  saints,  as  being  the 
dii  tutdaresy  the  special  patrons  and  protectors  of  their  churches,  by 
their  wakes  and  vigils,  kept  in  commemoration  and  honour  of  them, 
this  godly  gentleman,  being  stirred  in  his  spirit  at  these  gross  super- 
stitions, and  grieved  in  hc^rt  at  their  misdemeanours  and  disorders, 
knowing  well  that  the  customs  of  the  people  are  vain,  yea  and  vile 
also,  poisoning  their  minds  with  error,  and  corrupting  their  hearts 
and  lives  with  base  lusts  and  the  bitter  fruits  thereof,  and  fearing  that 
their  carnal  joys  and  delights  in  their  fleshly  and  earthly  things  might 
make  the  heavenly  manna  seem  as  light  bread  unto  them,  and  the 
wholesome  food  of  life  more  unsavoury  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
been ;  this  gentleman,  I  say,  to  prevent  these  mischiefe  did  usually  at 
these  times  bring  in  and  set  up  the  ark  of  God,  to  bring  down  and 
break  in  pieces  their  Dagon.  Against  St.  Andrew's  Day,  which  is 
the  time  of  Tarum  wakes,  he  observed  many  years  together  to  invite 
two  or  three  of  the  best-afiected  preachers  in  the  diocese,  that  spent 
most  part  of  those  days  in  preaching  and  praying  in  the  church,  so 
as  the  pipers,  and  the  fiddlers,  and  the  bearwards,  and  players,  and 
gamesters  had  no  time  left  them  for  their  vanities,  but  went  away 
with  great  fretting ;  and  multitudes  of  well-affected  people  filled  the 
town  and  the  church  with  much  rejoicing,  blesssed  be  God! '  J 

'  O,  what  comfort  did  this  godly  man  take  in  discountenancing  and 
suppressing,  so  &r  as  he  could,  all  popery  and  profaneness,  together 
with  all  the  instruments,  maintainers,  and  abettors  of  the  same !  0, 
how  great  was  his  rejoicing  and  solace,  when,  by  any  care,  cost,  or 
labour,  he  might  refresh  the  bodies  and  rejoice  the  souls  of  Gt)d's 
people,  either  by  corporal  or  spiritual  repast  provided  for  them !  To 
which  end,  as  it  is  well  known,  besides  other  provisions,  there  was 
spent  in  his  house  a  fiit  beife  and  a  half,  within  the  space  of  three 
days,  upon  godly  and  well-afEected  people,  as  his  cook  did  then  relate 
unto  him.  How  well  did  he  herein  imitate  the  example  of  Christ, 
who,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (though  it  was  no 
divine  but  a  human  constitution),  took  occasion  notwithstanding, 
upon  the  frequent  concourse  of  the  people,  to  profit  and  do  good  to 
their  souls !  Neither  do  I  speak  this  to  justify  or  approve  their  festi- 
val solemnities,  for  the  anniversary  commemorations  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  dedication  of  churches,  savour  rank  of  the  cask,  and 

*  The  tutelary  saint  of  Mr.  Hinde's  own  parish,  St*  Boniface,  seemato  have  been 
in  hia  estimation  one  of  these  wicked  saints. 
.  t  Life  of  Bruen,  ch. 
t  JAft  of  Sruen,  ch. 
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smell  hugely  of  the  vessels  of  Jndaism,  paganism,  and  papism,  whence 
thef  were  nrst  drawn  and  derived.' 

The  drinking  of  the  health  of  absent  persons,  as  the  king  or  qneen, 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  amnsement.  It  was,  however,  a  practice 
which  the  ^Lancashire  Puritans,  like  their  brethren  elsewhere,  steadily 
and  consistently  opposed.  In  the  great  rejoicing  at  Manchester  on 
account  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  no  men  were  more  hearty 
than  the  presbyterian  ministers;  yet  Heyrick  and  Newcome,  who  in 
their  boundless  exultation  forgot  Puritan  moderation,  were  grieved 
and  offended,  not  with  the  quantity  of  wine  drunk  in  the  streete,  but 
with  its  being  drunk  to  the  health  of  the  king,  for  whose  health,  how- 
ever,  they  devoutly  prayed.  We  have  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
perplexity  of  a  good  Jruritan  in  this  matter,  and  of  the  ingenuiiy 
with  which  he  contrived  to  extricate  himself,  in  the  *  Life  of  Bruen.* 
He  was  once  present  at  the  high  sheriflTs  feast,  where,  among  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  a  health  to  the  prince  *  was  entertained  and 
maintained  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremomal  solemnity.'  Many  of  the 
company  observed  with  some  curiosity  what  Mr.  Bruen  would  do  in 
this  matter.  The  mild  and  gentle  Puritan  merely  said,  '  You  may 
drink  to  his  health ;  I  will  pray  for  it,  and  drink  for  my  own,  and  so 
I  wish  you  may  do  for  yours.'  What  difference  there  is  in  the  mo- 
rality or  religion  of  drinking  to  another's  health,  and  wishing  he 
may  drink  for  his  own,  is  a  curious  question  for  puritan  casuistry. 
The  biographer  of  Bruen  had  a  little  more  to  say  about  this  health- 
drinking  :  *  Had  I  not  been  well  prevented  by  the  godly  labours  of 
my  ancient  and  &athful  friend,  Mr.  Bolton,  who  hath  spoken  much 
out  of  the  fathers  against  this  drinking  of  healths,  I  had  taken  a  little 
more  pains  to  provide  some  rods  of  rebuke  for  this  sin,  purposing  to 
whip  and  scourge  it  round  about  the  table.' 

The  notices  of  several  puritan  preachers,  the  *  Life  of  John  Bruen,* 
and  the  *  Journal '  of  Nicholas  Assheton,  have  brought  us  into  the 
reign  of  James  I.     As  on  the  accession  of  a  Scottish  king  who  had 
called  the  Church  of  Scotland  *  the  purest  and  best  reformed  kirk  in 
the  world,'  the  English  Puritans  became  more  favourable  to  the  pres- 
byterian dLiscipUne,  and  began  to  cherish  some  hope  of  its  introduction 
into  England,  we  may  &om  this  date  regard  them  as  gradually 
adopting  the  principles,  if  they  did  not  assume  the  name,  of  Presby- 
terians.    Although  at  the  death  of  the  great  queen  there  might  have 
been  no  avowed  Presbyterians  in  Lancashire,  yet  the  writings  of 
Cartwright,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Whitgift  and  other  bishopsi 
and  the  persecutions  of  good  preachers  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
had  alienated  the  minds  of  many,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  from 
the  episcopal  form  of  Church  government.    Opposition  to  the  surplicCi 
to  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  to  kneeling  at  the  communion, 
was  passing  into  opposition  to  the  authority  which  enforced  these 
offensive  things,  and  punished  severely  all  who  were  nonconformists 
in  such  matters.     Alwough  the  transition  from  Puritan  to  Presbyte- 
rian was  gradual,  yet  from  this  time  it  steadily  proceeded  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  many  of  the  preachers  were  beginning  to  look  to  the 
Eirk  of  Scotland  as  a  model  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  government. 


CHAPTEB  VIT. 


PURITANISM    UNDER    JAMES    I. 

In  March  1603  James  Stnart  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  How 
in  perfect  tranqnillity  he  cancelled  fourteen  titles  to  the  crown,  which 
in  the  previons  reign  had  been  discovered  for  as  many  rivals,  may 
probably  be  explained  by  the  feebleness  of  the  hands  which  held  them, 
and  also  by  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  religions  parties,  every 
one  of  which  had  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  firom  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, or  fix)m*  a  determined  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Of  that  house  Hallam  says :  *  No  private  man  could  have 
recovered  an  acre  of  land  without  proving  a  better  right  to  it  than 
they  could  make  out  to  the  crown  of  England.'*  James  was,  how- 
ever, through  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  council,  proclaimed 
with  as  little  resistance  or  complaint  as  was  ever  known  on  the  suc- 
cession of  any  English  sovereign,  however  good  his  title,  to  the  inher- 
itance of  his  Other's  throne.  It  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  English  constitution,  to  observe  that  on  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  the  right  of  primogeniture  prevailed 
over  the  statutory  title ;  and  that  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  the  statutory  title  prevailed  over  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
The  Puritans — that  is  to  say,  such  of  them  as  were  politicians — 
might  have  preferred  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  in  favour  of 
whom  they  might  have  pleaded  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  proba- 
bly would  have  done  so,  had  James  not  avowed  hunself  a  Protestant ; 
but  they  had  to  fear  the  intrigues  of  the  GathoUcs,  the  more  violent 
of  whom  were  ready  to  assert  and  defend  the  right  of  a  member  of 
the  Spanish  family,  or  of  the  pope's  csiudidate,  Arabella  Stuart, 
cousin  of  King  James.f  While  the  Puritans  acquiesced  in  the  acces- 
sion of  a  presbyterian  king,  and  the  moderate  Catholics  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  son  of  their  martyred  Mary,  whose  title  they  had  so 
earnestly  defended,  the  prelatical  party  saw  no  successor  so  likely  to 
maintain  their  principles  as  the  Kmg  of  the  Scots.  Everything  about 
him,  except  his  words,  promised  fair  as  seen  from  the  episcopal  point 
of  view,  and  the  words  of  a  Stuart  were  presumed  to  conceal 
rather  than  to  express  his  thoughts.  All  parties  approving,  or  at 
least    acquiescing,   the    council,    by  their   prompt    and   energetic 

*  C<mttit%Uonal  Bittory,  ch.  vL,  vol.  i.  p.  892. 

t  Some  Lancaahire  Catholics  in  the  rei^  of  Elisabeth  propoBod  the  Bon  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  aa  the  beat  auccesaor  to  the  queen,  and  had  he  been  a  Catholic  they 
would  probably  have  worked  more  zealously  to  estabUah  his  title.  After  the  death 
of  the  Queen  of  ScotSi  the  Iiancaahire  Catholics  could  never  agree  about  a  auccoaaor 
ioEliaabeth. 
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measiires,  seated  a  pnny  king  upon  a  liigli  throne,  and  in  doing  so 
nrobablj  spared  their  conntry  many  years  of  war  and  streams  of 
mood. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  validity  of  his  Htle,  any  one  who 
looks  on  his  portrait  may  well  wonder  how  snch  a  man  conld 
liave  belonged  to  the  glorions  lineage  of  English  kings.  He 
Iiad  no  resemblance  to  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tndors,  or  the 
Stuarts.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  parentage,  his  ill-constmcted 
oonntenance  was  the  appropriate  expression  of  his  ill-conditioned 
soul.  Mean,  cowardly,  suspicions,  &lse,  spiteful,  ambitions  in  small 
matters,  vain  of  small  advantages,  boasting  of  small  deeds,  temperate 
in  early  years  becanse  he  did  not  like  stimulants,  yet  often  in  his 
soberness  acting  as  foolishly  as  ever  he  did  in  the  intemperance  of  his 
later  years,  the  successor  of  Elizabeth  was  as  despicable  as  his  like- 
ness appears  when  exhibited  by  the  side  of  the  portrait  of  his  prede- 
cessor, his  mother,  or  any  of  his  race.  England  purchased  her 
tranquillity  at  some  cost  by  putting  him  upon  her  throne ;  but  after 
the  last  of  the  Tudors,  royalty  in  England  was  becoming  pageantry, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm  was  well  worth  the  endurance  of  a 
foolish  and  ^^itastical  pageant. 

The  Puritans  were  the  first  to  annoy  the  new  king,  the  Catholics 
to  frighten  him.  On  his  ostentatious  journey  to  London,  the  Puritan 
clergy  presented  the  Millenary  petition,  as  it  was  called,  from  the 
presumed  number  of  a  thousand  signature.*  They  objected  among 
other  things  to  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, the  ring  in  marriage,  the  reading  of  the  Apocryphal  lessons, 
and  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  James,  having  had  enough  of 
presbyterian  annoyance  in  Scotland,  hastily  committed  ten  of  the 
petitioners  to  prison,  and  found  in  the  Stax  Chamber  judges  obse- 
qtrions  enough  to  declare  that  their  offence  was  near  to  treason,  and 
pnnishable  at  his  discretion.  The  prelates  were  politic  enough  to 
flatter  and  conciliate,  while  the  Puritans  were  prematurely  asking  for 
a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

The  king  was  Well  prepared  for  the  Hampton  Court  Conference. 
He  acted  throughout  like  a  weak  man,  who  had  been  annoyed  with 
the  demands  of  the  Puritans  and  gratified  by  the  obsequiousness  of  the 
prelates.  By  opposing  the  bishops  in  two  or  three  things,  he  wished 
to  show  that  *  tlie  Lord's  anointed '  was  greater  even  in  spirituals 
than  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm.  When  he  opposed  them,  the 
bishops  humbly  entreated  him  ;  when  he  scolded  the  Puritans,  they 
thought  he  spoke  by  the  inspiration  of  God.  The  king,  pleased 
^th  his  bishops,  and  vain  of  his  logic,  refuted  all  the  arguments 
of  the  Puritans,  and  declared  that  with  very  slight  alterations  the 
Church  of  England  should  continue  what  it  had  been  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

Lancashire  was  especially  mentioned  on  account  of  its  decided 
Puritanism,     Lawrence  Chadderton,*  the  learned  master  of  Emanuel 

*  The  predae  number  was  eight  hundred  and  twenty  five, — ^Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
FnUer,  part  ii.  p.  22. 
t  He  belonged  to  the  Chadderton:!  of  Chadderton  'near  Mancheeter,  who  were 
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College,  upon  bis  knees  entreated  the  king,  whatever  he  might  do 
in  other  counties,  not  to  force  the  use  of  the  snrplice  npon  the 
clergy  of  Lancashire,  who  could  not  endure  it.  The  entreaty  was 
vain.  Lancashire  must  be  in  spirituals  like  the  rest  of  England, 
perfectly  submissive  to  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  head  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  Puritans  were  not  without  friends  who  could  make  them- 
selves heard,  and  even  felt,  through  the  country.  Their  voice,  which 
bad  been  heard  in  the  later  parliaments  of  Elizabeth,  grew  louder 
and  bolder  in  the  first  parliament  of  James,  who  could  not  keep  it 
under  control  as  it  had  been  kept  by  the  stronger  will  and  wiser 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  Observing  the  rising  influence  of  the 
reforming  party,  able  statesmen  and  lawyers  began  with  more  or  less 
boldness  to  assert  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  making  some 
concession  to  the  demands  of  the  Puritan  clergy  and  their  powerful 
adherents. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  new  reign.  Bacon  wrote  a  tract,  in  which, 
after  having  ccdmly  objected  to  the  surplice,  the  use  of  organs,  the 
form  of  absolution,  and  other  parts  of  the  ritual,  he  proposed  an 
enquiry  which  no  Churchman  ventured  to  answer,  *why  the  civil 
state  should  be  purged  and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws 
made  every  three  or  four  years  by  parHajnent  assembled,  devising 
remedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief;  and  contrariwise,  the 
ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and 
receive  no  alteration  now  for  these  forty-five  years  or  more  ? '  Bacon's 
great  rival,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  having  obtained  the  chief  seat  in  the 
King's  Bench,  when  nothing  more  could  be  gained  by  subserviency, 
opposed  with  great  firmness  and  decision  the  unconstitutional  attempts 
01  the  bishops  to  make  their  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  conkol 
or  revision  of  the  secular  courts,  and  efiectuaUy  silenced  Bancroft  by 
the  peremptory  voice  with  which  he  asserted  that  only  an  Act  of 
Parhament  could  invest  the  bishops  with  the  authority  which  was 
claimed  by  that  haughiy  prelate.  From  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
puritanism  rapidly  gaSiered  strength  from  various  sources,  but  espe- 
cially from  its  intunate  association  with  the  assertors  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king  and 
his  intolerant  prelates. 

Li  the  Gunpowder  Plot  several  Lancashire  Catholics  were  un- 
doubtedly concerned.  Many  others,  had  they  the  opportunity,  would 
have  opposed  as  strenuously  as  their  Protestant  neighbours  the 
horrible  conspiracy  by  which  king,  lords,  and  commons  were  to  be 
involved  in  indiscriminate  massacre  and  destruction.  The  connection 
of  Lord  Monteaele  with  the  Stanley  family  saved  the  government, 
as  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  his  sister  was  the  writer  of  the  letter 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  that  she  obtained  her 
information  from  her  Catholic  relatives  in  Lancashire.  How  for  the 
traitor  Sir  William  Stanley  was  implicated  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

bat  remotely  connected  with  the  Chaddertons  of  Nuthunt,  to  which  the  Paritaa 
biflhop  of  Chester  belonged.  Notwithstanding  his  puritaniBm,  Lawrence  Chadder- 
ton  was  one  of  the  tranBlators  of  the  authorial  version  of  the  Bible. 
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Steeped  in  treason  all  over,  lie  entered  into  the  foulest  conspiracies  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  having  already  conspired  to  mnrder  Qneen  EHza- 
beih,  Prince  Maurice,  and  others,  he  wotdd  have  had  no  scrapie  in 
blowing  np  the  English  throne  and  parliament  if  he  could  have  estab- 
lished his  Church  upon  their  ruins.  Of  the  desperate  men  whose 
names  were  enrolled  among  his  invaders  of  the  country  was  Guy 
Eawkes,  who  was  ever  in  the  hands  of  Stanley  a  willing  instrument 
for  the  commission  of  any  crime.  The  conspirators  who,  near  St. 
Clement's  church  in  the  Strand,  sealed  their  oath  of  secrecy  by  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  sent  Fawkes  to  the  Netherlands  to  consult  Stanley 
about  their  conspiracy.  While  he  was  on  his  way,  Stanley  had  gone 
to  Spain  to  induce  the  king  to  promote  another  invasion  of  England, 
80  that  if  he  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  treason,  it  was  not  on 
account  of  any  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators  in 
his  approval  or  his  audacity.  The  &ilure  of  the  plot  caused  much 
oonstemation  among  his  Lancashire  Mends,  in  whose  halls  and  manor- 
houses  there  had  prevailed  a  general  expectation  of  some  sudden 
overthrow  of  the  IVotestant  government. 

On  the  accession  of  James,  the  see  of  Chester  was  held  by  Richard 
Yaughan,  who,  instead  of  preserving  the  mild  discipline  of  Chadder- 
ton,  enforced  a  rigorons  exaction  of  conformity  to  which  his  diocese 
had  been  long  unaccustomed.  Having  cited  many  of  the  Lancashire 
ministers  l)efore  him,  he  peremptorily  required  their  subscription  to 
the  canons  and  articles  of  Whitgift,  which,  unauthorised  by  parlia- 
ment, had  been  denounced  by  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and 
lawyers  of  the  time.  In  his  diocese,  tweniy-one  ministers  of  Lanca- 
shire and  twelve  of  Cheshire  were  silenced,  when  there  was  through- 
out both  coxmties  just  complaint  of  the  great  want  of  Protestant 
preachers.  Being  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  royal  prerogative,  he 
was  selected  by  the  king  to  succeed  Bancroft  in  the  bi^opric  of 
London.  His  place  in  Chester  was  filled  by  George  Lloyd,  a  prelate 
of  a  &r  better  spirit,  who  ruled  the  nonconforming  clergy  with  much 
leniency,  and  as  far  as  he  could  protected  them  from  persecution  and 
annoyance.  His  successor.  Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  a  man  of  consider- 
able ability,  learning,  and  activity,  will  again  come  before  us  as  the 
composer  of  the  famous  *  Book  of  Sports,'  and  as  a  severe  persecutor 
of  his  nonconforming  clergy. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite  astrologer,  poor  old  Dr.  Dee,  died,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  at  Mortlake  in  poverty  and  great  distress. 

The  Puritans  waited  for  his  death  in  the  hope  that  weir  favourite 
preacher,  William  Bourne,  one  of  the  feUows  of  the  college,  would  be 
promoted  to  the  vacant  office.  He  was  very  popular  with  the  people, 
was  stronglv  recommended  by  all  his  colleagues,  and  having  married 
a  relative  of  Lord  Burleigh  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
fiereral  influential  courtiers.  But  the  time  had  passed  in  which 
Puritans  were  promoted  to  oppose  Papists.  To  James  the  puritanism 
of  Bourne  was  no  recommendation.  Moreover,  a  Scotchman  was  a 
competitor,  and  the  king  was  not  so  unpatriotic  as  to  overlook  the 
claims  of  his  countiTman.    Dr.  Murray  desired  the  place,  and  the 
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place  was  exactly  suitable  for  Dr.  Murray.  It  was  a  dignified  position 
in  the  Churcli,  and  Murray  was  a  dignified  Ghorchman  of  the  noble 
fEunily  of  the  Earl  of  Athole.  There  was  little  to  do,  and  Murray  had 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  do  muclL  The  warden  was 
expected  to  preach  but  seldom,  and  Murray  did  not  intend  to  preach 
s,t  all.  Murray  was  a  gentleman  in  holy  orders,  and  had  nothing 
else  to  qualify  hm  for  either  a  preacher  or  a  bishop.  He  once,  it  is 
said,  preached  before  the  king  from  the  text,  '  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christy'  to  which  James  uttered  the  response,  spiced 
with  an  oath,  '  But  the  gospel  may  well  be  ashamed  of  thee.'  A 
wardenship  was  his  proper  ofiB.ce,  and  therefore  the  sapient  king  made 
him  Warden  of  Manchester.  For  state  and  dignity,  self-importance 
and  ostentation,  Manchester  had  never  seen  such  a  warden,  and  will 
never  see  such  another.  He  demanded  the  chief  seat  in  the  church, 
even  when  the  bishop  -v^as  present,  and  as  on  one  occasion  the  bishop 
refused  to  vacate  it,  he  was  careful  to  be  early  enough  in  the  after- 
noon to  take  possession  and  to  keep  it.  He  gave  the  puritan  preachers 
very  Httle  trouble,  as  he  seldom  resided  in  so  ungenteel  a  place  as 
Manchester.  Much  to  his  credit,  he  refused  to  take  the  customary 
oath  of  residence,  which  he  never  intended  to  observe.  It  is,  there- 
fore, doubtful  whether  he  was  or  was  not  legally  the  warden.  Al- 
though he  retained  his  ofiB.ce,  or  at  least  its  emoluments,  during  the 
reign  of  his  patron,  we  shaU  have  very  little  more  to  say  about  hiTn^ 
as  he  had  very  little  to  say,  good  or  evil,  of  his  puritan  colleagues  or 
parishioners. 

In  the  summer  of  1617,  the  king  on  his  return  from  Scotland  made 
his  '  progresses,'  as  they  were  called,  in  Lancashire.  As  in  conse- 
quence of  this  visit  the  first  '  Book  of  Sports '  was  issued  by  royal 
authority,  we  must  regard  it  with  great  interest,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
course  of  events  which  led  through  the  civil  war  and  temporary  subver- 
sion of  the  throne  and  Church  to  the  eventual  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  adjustment  of  the  difierences  between  Prelatists  and  Puritans  by 
the  revolutionary,  or  rather  constitutional,  settlement  of  1688. 

The  '  progresses '  of  the  king  from  one  mansion  to  another  were 
oonducted  with  great  parade  and  magnificence,  while  all  classes  did 
their  best  to  show  their  loyalty  and  admiration  of  their  sovereign, 
who,  however  awkward  in  the  expression  of  his  approval,  was  not 
insensible  to  the  flattery  and  applause  of  his  subjects.  The  interest 
of  the  *  progresses '  centres  in  Hoghton  Tower,  to  which  he  *  pro- 
.gressed '  from  Myerscough,  and  from  which,  after  doing  many  extra- 
ordinaiy  things,  he  'progressed'  to  Lathom.  The  traditions  and 
legends  still  popular  in  the  county  are  all  associated  with  Hoghton. 
Wnatover  wise  or  foolish  things  the  king  said  and  did  in  Lancashire 
are  reported,  truly  or  falsely,  to  have  been  said  or  done  there.  There, 
if  anywhere,  he  knighted  the  sirloin  of  beef ;  there,  if  anywhere,  he 
ordered  his  attendants  to  turn  over  a  huge  stone  that  he  might 
decipher  the  mysterious  *  scripture,'  which  proved  to  be — 

'  Hot  porritch  softens  hard  butter  cakes, 
So  turn  me  o'er  again.' 
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Be  these  tales  as  tnie  as  the  Lancashire  people  believe  them,  or  as 
false  as  other  people  consider  them,  there  he  made  the  fetal  conces- 
sion which  contributed  to  the  min  of  his  &milj — ^the  concession  to 
tilie  Lancashire  petitioners  who  prayed  that,  as  in  old  times,  they 
might  enjoy  aft^  the  performance  of  divine  service  on  Sundays  the 
sporte  and  diversions  which  the  puritan  magistrates  had  attempted 
to  suppress.*  This  he  did,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  a  manner 
most  olTensive  to  the  Puritans,  as  he  not  only  disallowed  the  prohibi- 
tions which  the  magistrates  under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Elizabeth  had  published  against  the  sports,  but  made  it  imperative 
upon  all  the  muiisters  of  the  county  to  announce  in  the  churches  his 
proclamation  in  favour  of  them,  and  that  avowedly  to  conciliate  the 
Papists.  The  king's  visit  to  Hoghton  is  therefore  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  puritan  controversy. 

Hoghton  Tower,  now  in  ruins,  was  at  that  time  an  imposing 
structure  and  strong  fortress.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  the  Hoghton  feumily  removed  from  their  ancient  residence  at 
Walton-le-dale  to  the  conical  hill  which  rises  abruptly  in  the  midst 
of  their  hereditary  estate.  It  is  accesible  to  a  carriage  only  on  its 
western  side,  and  even  there  the  ascent  is  difficult,  and  may  easily  be 
prevented.  On  the  other  sides  the  rocks  are  precipitous,  and  men  on 
foot  could  climb  the  precipice  only  by  winding  paths  through  the 
tangled  briars  and  brushwood.  Along  the  base  of  the  northern  side 
flows  the  Darwen,  in  the  old  time  a  clear  stream  abounding  in  salmon, 
as  hoth  Nicholas  Assheton  and  his  sporting  pastor,  Abdie,  knew  very 
wefl. 

The  castellated  front  of  the  mansion  on  the  west  side  consisted  of 
three  stately  towers  and  connecting  walls,  the  approach  to  which 
was  through  an  avenue  of  trees  terminating  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent. 
The  grand  entrance  through  the  central  tower  led  to  the  lower  court, 
of  which  two  sides  consisted  of  domestic  offices  and  dwellings  of  the 
luunerons  servants  and  officials  of  the  family.  A  noble  range  of 
buildings  opposite  the  entrance,  and  separating  the  two  courts,  con- 
sisted of  the  great  hall  and  chapel,  between  which  an  ascent  of  steps 
led  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  court,  situate  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  On  one  side  of  the  upper,  or  inner,  court  was  a  spacioufl 
gallery,  reached  by  a  broad  oaken  staircase ;  on  the  other  two 
were  the  apartments  reserved  for  the  femily  and  their  visitors. 
Li  the  reign  of  James  it  was  the  most  stately  mansion  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  king  intended  to  honour  the 
tower  with  a  visit,  great  interest  was  excited  among  the  gentry  of 
^  neighbourhood,  who  determined  to  make  as  loyal  and  as  magnifi- 
cent a  display  as  possible.  Many  of  them  ^^eed  to  attend  the  king 
on  this  occasion,  dressed  in  the  Kvery  of  the  Hoghton  family.  Among 
them  was  Nicholas  Assheton,  who  made  in  lus  journal  the  entry : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  petition  was  presented  at  Myerscough ;  but  whatever 
toay  haye  been  done  there,  the  king  committed  himself  irrevocably  at  Hoghton 
Tower  in  &voar  of  Stmday  sports,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  puritan  magis* 
tateiandmhiisteFB. 
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*Aug,  11.  Mj  brotitier  Sherborne's  taylor  brought  him  a  suit  of 
apparel,  and  us  two  others,  and  a  livery  cloak  from  Sir  Bdchard 
iSoghton,  that  we  shotdd  attend  him  at  the  king's  coming,  rather  for 
his  grace  and  reputation  than  any  exacting  of  mean  service.'  With 
a  retinue  thus  collected  of  Asshetons,  Sherbomes,  Townleys,  and 
other  representatives  of  the  best  families  of  Blackbnmshire  and  Ley- 
land,  Sir  Biichard  Hoghton  went  to  escort  the  king  from  Myerscough 
Lodge,  where  his  majesiy  made  his  first  speech  in  favour  of  *  piping 
and  honest  recreation  on  the  Sunday.'  'Progressing'  through 
Preston,  where  the  king  attended  a  grand  banquet,  he  was  conducted 
in  great  state  by  Sir  Richard's  magnificent  retinue  to  Hoghton  Tower. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  king  were  his  cup-bearer,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  his  master  of  the  household,  the  Duke  of  Bichmond ; 
his  chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  his  lord  high  admiral,  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham ;  his  lord  high  steward,  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham ;  the  Bishop  of  Chester ;  the  Judges  of  the  Eling's  Bench ;  and 
about  a  hundred  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  county.  The  servants 
of  all  these  courtiers  and  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  enumerated,  and 
what  they  cost  for  board  and  lodging  is  not  to  be  estimated.  It  was 
long  before  the  Hoghton  family  recovered,  if  ever  they  recovered, 
from  the  inconvenience  entailed  upon  them  by  the  enormous  expense 
of  the  royal  visit. 

The  family  was  not  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Puritans.  Li 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  members  had  professed  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  tewer  had  afforded  concealment  and  protection  to  seminary 
priests  and  emissaries  of  the  pope.  Sir  William  Stanley  in  the 
^Netherlands,  and  Cardinal  Allen  at  Bome,  knew  by  their  intercourse 
with  their  friends  at  Hoghton  whatever  of  importance  was  done  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Sir  Kichard,  who  entertained  the  king,  avowed 
himself  the  first  Protestant  of  the  family;*  but,  as  we  may  suppose 
from  the  sort  of  hospitality  with  which  he  received  his  royal  g^est, 
he  had  nothing  of  the  Puritan  in  his  character.  It  was  not  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  father  and  his  son  were 
ranged  on  opposite  sides,  that  pmitanism  was  associated  with  the 
baronets  of  Hoghton.  This  should  be  observed,  because  it  is  difficult 
for  those  who  have  walked  in  the  hanging  woods  where  Isaac  Ambrose 
meditated,  or  in  the  ruined  gallery  where  John  Howe  studied,  to 
divest  the  tower  of  puritanical  associations.  But  Hoghton  Tower  on 
the  visit  of  the  king  presented  a  scene  of  which  the  puritan  descend- 
ants of  Sir  Bichard  must  have  thought  with  disgust  and  shame,  as 
th^  had  reason  to  lament  ite  extravagance. 

Li  the  great  avenue  of  stately  trees  which  led  to  the  ascent  of  the 
hill,  the  king  was  received,  as  was  due  to  his  sacred  Majesiy,  by  the 
divinities  of  the  place.  *  Two,  conceived  to  be  the  household  gods, 
attyred  in  a  purple  taffeta  mantle,'  welcomed  '  the  great  king  for 
government  admired.'  The  first,  with  a  sufficiency  of  absurd 
lattery  tolerable  only  to  such  a  king  as  James,  got  through  his 

*  The  father  of  Sir  Richard  was,  in  1586,  returned  to  the  council  of  Elizabeth 
aa  '  a  harbourer  of  prieeta  and  recuaanta '  and  aa  '  a  Papiat  ill-affected  to  the  state.' 
— Stanley  Papen,  p.  7. 
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address  pretty  well;  *but  the  second  tutelary  god*  could  only 
say,  'Thou  greatest  of  mortals/  when  he  was  'nonplust'  and 
'gloppened,'  until  his  brother  god  relieved  him  by  addressing  the 
king— 

'  Dread  Lord  !  the  splendour  and  the  glorioos  rays 
Of  thy  high  majesty  hath  strucke  dumb 
His  weaker  godhead/ 

Bat  enough  of  this  absurdity;  worse  appears  on  the  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  August  17. 

On  that  day  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  king,  signed  by  great 
numbers  of  Lancashire  peasants,  tradesmen  and  servants — that  is,  as 
few  of  them  could  write,  signed  by  some  other  persons  on  their  be- 
half It  prayed  that  they  might  be  no  longer  debarred  from  their 
'lawful  recreations  and  honest  exercises '  after  evening  prayers  on 
Sundays.  The  king  condemned  the  restrictions  of  the  preceding 
reign,  and  promised  indulgence  to  '  his  good  people  within  the  county 
of  Lancaster.'  An  auspicious  sign  of  the  liberty  or  licence  to  be 
granted  to  the  merry  couniy  might  be  seen  on  that  fine  ^  summer 
Snnday  when  '  his  sacred  Majesty  was  entertained  at  Hoghton.  We 
kave  an  account  of  what  was  done  in  the  *  Journal'  of  Nicholas 
Assheton,  with  abundant  illustrations  in  the  '  Notes  of  the  Diet  at 
Hoghton,'  printed  in  '  The  Progresses  of  King  James.'  Assheton 
says: — 

'August  17.  "We  served  the  lords  with  biskett,  "wyne,  and  jellie. 
The  Bushopp  of  Chester  pretehed  before  the  king.  To  dinner.  At 
four  o'clocK  there  was  a  rushbearing  and  piping  afore  the  king  in 
the  middle  court.  Then  to  sup.  Then  about  ten  o'clock  a  maske  of 
noblemen,  knighte,  courtiers,  and  gentlemen,  afore  the  king  in  the 
garden.  Some  speeches  of  the  rest,  dancing  the  Huckler,  Tom  Bedlo, 
and  the  co^wp  justice  of  the  peace.' 

These  brief  notes  of  the  Sunday  may  be  illustrated  by  the  account 
of  *  The  Diet  of  the  Visit,'  printed  by  Nichols  in  *  The  Progresses,' 
and  by  some  lingenng  traditions  of  a  day  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten in  Lancaslure.* 

*The  Bushopp  of  Chester  pretehed.'  The  *  bushopp'  was  Dr. 
Morton,  the  author  of  the  *  Book  of  Sports.'  This  discourse  must 
We  been  very  pleasant  to  his  Majesty,  and  very  edifying  to  his 
subjects,  for  it  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  long  as  '  the 
lepresentiTe  and  vicegerent  of  God.'  The  preacher  adduced  an 
argument  sufficient,  if  it  were  sound,  to  reftite  all  puritanical 
olnections  to  the  '  Book  of  Sports : '  God  himself  had  repealed  the 
old  law  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  work  of  His  *  earthly  representa- 
tire  and  vic^erent.'  So  it  seemed,  at  least  for  the  remainder  of  that 
day. 

*  To  dinner.'  If  the  reader  has  any  curiosity  to  know  the  provision 
for  *  the  Sunday's  dinner,'  he  may  look  over  the  appended  not^ 
which  refers  to  one  table  only,  where  the  king  and  his  lords  were 

*  A  story  of  that  day  is  well  told  in  Roby 'b  Traditions  of  Lancashire. 
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seated.*    The  supper  was  as  snmptaons  a  board  for  glnttonj  as  the 
dinner. 

*  A  msh-bearing  and  piping.'  ...  'A  maske  of  noblemen,  knights, 
conrtiers,  and  gentlemen.'  An  extraordinary  masque  it  was!  Lawful 
recreations  and  honest  exercises  indeed !  The  queen  of  beauiy  was 
in  her  bower.  A  man  was  enclosed,  as  the  learned  author  of  '  The 
History  of  Preston  '  tells  us,  *  in  a  dendrological  foliage  of  fronds. 
'  Men  attired  like  lions  and  bears  were  wonderfully  amusing,'  and 
'an  ape  boy  leaped  upon  them,  to  the  deh'ght  of  the  company.' 
'  Speeches  were  made  wittily  pleasant,'  and  all  kinds  of  ^  frolics  were 
carried  on  by  Robin  Goodfdlow,  Bill  HucWer,  Tom  Bedloe,  Old 
Crambe,  Jim  Tospot,  Dolly  Wango,  and  the '  Cowp  or  *  Cap  Justice.  *t 
Archy  Armstrong,  the  long's  fool,  was  at  Hoghton  with  his  royal 
master,  but,  as  if  his  services  were  superfluous  amidst  such  fooleries, 
he  was  very  quiet  during  the  festival. 

So  passed  a  Sunday  long  memorable  in  Lancashire  for  its  disastrous 
consequences  to  Puritans,  Prelatists,  Papists, — all  classes  of  society. 

The  king,  having  promised  to  *  indulge  his  good  people  within  the 
county  of  Lancaster,'   and  to  restrain  'the  Puritans  and  precise 

•  Printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  posBesrion  of  the  &mily,  communicated  by  Sir 
Hem:7  Bold  Hoghton  to  Mr.  Nichols  for  his  '  ProgresaeB.' 

Pint  oourae. 

Pullets  Roast  turkey  Pullet 

Boiled  capon  Veal  burred  Beef  roast  [sirloin] 

Mutton  boiled  Swan  roast,  one,  and  one  Tongue  pye  cold 

Boiled  chickens  for  to-morrow  Sprod  boiled 

Shoulder  of  mutton  roast  Chicken  pye  hot  Herons  roast  cold 

Ducks  boiled  Goose  roasted  Curlew  pye  cold 

Loin  of  veal  roast  Rabbits  cold  Mince  pye  hot 

Pullets  Jiggits  of  mutton  boiled  Custards 

Haunch  of  vemson  roast  Snipe  pye  Pig  roast 

Burred  capon  Breast  of  yeal  boiled 

Pastry  of  venison  hot  Capons  roast 

Second  ooune. 

Hot  pheasant^  one,  and  one  for  the  king      Lamb  roast 

Quails,  six  for  the  king  Qammon  of  bacon 

Partridge  Pigeons  roast 

Poults  Made  dish 

Artichoke  pye  Chicken  burred 

Chickens  Pear  tart 

Curlews  roast  Pullets  and  grease 

Peas  buttered  Dryed  tongues 

Rabbits  Turkey  pye 

Duck  Pheasant  pye 

Plovers  Pheasant  tart 

Red  deer  pye  Hog's  cheek  dryed 

Pig  burred  Turkey  chicks  cold 
Hot  herons  roast,  three  of  a  dish 

f  The  three  judges,  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Doddridge,  an  ancestor  of  the 
nonconforming  minister  of  Northampton,  assured  the  king  that  '  the  cap  justice 
was  acted  to  the  very  Ufe.'  The  Tom  Bedloes  were  poor  creatures  released  from 
Bedlam,  who  were  licensed  to  beg.  They  usually  carried  a  horo^  which,  when 
empty,  they  blew  and  got  it  filled  with  ale. 
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people/  oommanded  Bishop  Morton  to  prepare  the  '  Book  of  Sports,' 
which  work,  if  he  believed  his  own  sermon,  he  conld  execute  with  a 
good  conscience,  having  received  his  order  from  *  the  representative 
and  vicegerent  of  GtodJ 

The  ^  book '  was  a  proclamation  of  the  king  to  the  effect  that  *  for 
his  good  people's  recreation,  they  shonld  not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or 
diaoonragidd,  after  divine  service  on  Sundays,  from  any  lawful  recre- 
ations, such  as  dancing  either  of  men  or  women,  archery  for  men, 
leaping,  vaulting,  nor  from  having  May  games,  Whitsun  ales,  or  morris- 
clancers,  or  setting  up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  and 
tibat  women  shall  have  leave  to  carry  rushes  to  church  for  the  decoring 
of  it,  according  to  their  old  customs,  withal  prohibiting  unlawM 
games  to  be  used  on  Sundays,  as  bear-baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes, 
and  at  aU  times  to  the  meaner  sort  of  the  people  prohibited,  bowling.' 
From  these  lawful  recreations  three  classes  were  excluded :  popish 
^^ecnsants,  such  as  did  not  attend  the  whole  of  divine  service,  and 
Each  as  did  not  adhere  to  their  own  parish  churches.  The  two  latter 
ciaofies  were  intended  to  exclude  Puritans,  who  often  went  to  church 
after  the  reading  of  the  Liturgy,  and  often  to  distant  churches  to 
hear  their  favourite  preachers.  It  must  have  been  amusing  for 
poritan  ladies  to  find  that  they  were  prohibited  from  dancing  round 
the  yiUage  May-pole  and  *  decoring  '  the  village  church  with  rushes. 

This  proclamation  was  dated  Greenwich,  May  24,  1616.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  enforce  the  reading  of  it  in  all  the  churches  in 
the  kingdom,  but  as  Archbishop  Abbot  boldly  forbade  its  being  read 
in  his  church  at  Croydon,  the  first  reading  was  confined  to  Lancashire, 
the  cotrnty  of  Papists  and  Puritans.  To  the  Papists  it  could  have 
afforded  small  comfort,  as  they  could  obtain  the  privilege  of  evening 
dances  only  by  attending  morning  services  which  to  them  were 
Wetical  and  pro&ne.  To  the  Puritans  it  was  a  snare  or  a  scandal, 
u  they  believed  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  day  to  be  equally  sacred, 
and  regarded  amusements  as  a  desecration  of  its  divine  sanctity. 

As  the  puritan  ministers  of  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth  followed 
one  another  to  their  rest,  their  successors  occupied  a  position  more 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Partly  through 
tile  severe  and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  bishop,  partly  through  the 
scandal  of  the  *  Book  of  Sports,'  and  partly  through  a  growing  desire 
fi>r  a  presbyterian  discipline,  a  considerable  number  of  preachers  in 
^cashire  b^an  to  be  regarded,  and  perhaps  to  regard  themselves, 
tt  a  distinct  party  of  '  nonconforming  Puritans.'  The  sectarian 
feding  was  growing  so  strong  between  the  two  parties,  that  con- 
fonning  parents  objected  to  the  marriage  of  their  daughters  with 
nonconforming  ministers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nonconforming 
i&nusterB  advised  their  children  to  form  affinities  with  fitmilies  of 
their  own  persuasion.  The  distinction  became,  in  various  ways,  and 
*^ngh  various  causes,  more  wide  and  manifest  towards  the  close  of 
tiifi  reign  of  James. 

Against  some  of  these  ministers  proceedings  were  commenced  by 
Bishop  Morton  in  ^be  Ecclesiastics^  Court  of  Chester.     So  highly 
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were  tliej  esteemed,  that  several  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the 
diocese  addressed  the  following  letter  on  their  behalf  to  the  bishop 
when  he  was  on  his  visitation  at  Stockport : — 

*  Bight  Bevebekd, — ^Whereas  we  understand  thai  divers  of  our 
painftd  and  discreet  ministers  are  lately  by  letters  missive  from  your 
lordship,  and  others  of  His  Majesty's  Commission  for  Canses  Ecde- 
siasticaJ,  enjoined  to  appear  before  yon  to  answer  to  such  matters  as 
shall  be  objected  against  them,  we  whose  names  are  subscribed  have 
thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with  our  opinion  of  those  ministers,  for  the 
preventing  of  much  sinister  and  malicious  information,  which  is 
B-equently  stirred  up  against  men  of  their  sort  and  quality,  sometimes 
by  lewd  and  profane  persons,  and  many  times  by  disguised,  subtle, 
and  superstitious  Bomanists  and  church-papists,  whose  hearts  are 
against  us  while  their  &ces  are  seemingly  for  us.  We  have  observed 
in  these  our  ministers  integriiy  of  life  and  conversation,  orthodox 
soundness  of  doctrine,  diligence  and  painfolness  in  their  places, 
sobriety  and  peaceableness  in  their  dispositions,  and  freedom  from 
faction;  also  the  great  good  and  profit  which  our  congregations, 
where  they  live,  have  abundantly  received  from  their  ministiy. 
Therefore  we  are  emboldened  to  entreat  your  favour.'* 

The  bishop,  on  receiving  this  letter,  had  the  bad  taste,  or 
something  worse,  to  reply :  '  They  whom  this  letter  concerns  are  the 
worse  to  be  liked  for  the  testimony  here  given  to  them.' 

The  Puritan  ministers  who  have  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  in  many  instances  succeeded  by  young 
men  who  lived  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conflict  of  the  next  reign, 
when  they  will  come  more  distinctly  before  us.  Mr.  William  Bourne 
continued  the  favourite  preacher  of  the  Lancashire  Puritans  until  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when  we  shall  again  meet  with  the  old 
man  'heartening'  the  parliamentary  soldiera  in  the  defence  of 
Manchester.  There  were,  however,  some  nonconforming  preachers 
who  commenced  their  ministry  in  Lancashire  in  the  reign  of  JameSy 
and  rested  from  their  labours  or  left  the  county  before  the  appeal 
was  made  to  arms,  and  who  on  that  account  should  be  noticed  before 
we  proceed  to  the  more  exciting  events  of  the  subsequent  reim. 

CJf  these,  one  of  the  most  impressive  preachers  was  Mr.  Falin  of 
Leigh,  of  whose  sermons,  heard  by  Bichfurd  Mather  when  a  child,  the 
remembrance  was  '  most  comfortable  and  honourable  in  his  thoughts,' 
when,  in  his  old  age  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  comforted 
himself  with  'the  thoughts  of  the  plain,  powerful,  and  piercing; 
efficacy  of  Mr.  Palin's  ministry,  such  as  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
common  preachers.' 

Another  '  &mous  minister '  of  that  time  was  Mr.  QeUibrand,  o£ 
Warrington,  remarkable  for  his  fervent  wrestling  prayers,  his  dear 

*  Preface  to  Mr.  John  Paget's  Defence  of  Church  Oovemments,  1641.  The 
preface  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomafl  Paget,  one  of  the  nonconforming  ministers  oa 
whose  behalf  the  letter  of  the  magistrates  was  addressed  to  the  bishop.  Wha;t 
relation  there  was  between  Mr.  John  Paget,  the  author  of  the  Defence,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Paget  the  writer  of  the  preface,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
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expositions  of  Scripture,  and  his  powerfnl  appeals  to  tlie  conscienceB 
of  his  hearers — '  the  more  famous,'  says  Samuel  Clark,  '  for  that 
though  he  did  much  stammer  in  his  ordinar j  discourse,  yet  would  he 
pray  and  preach  yeiy  fluently.' 

Another  was  Mr.  Harrison  of  Hujton,  celebrated  for  the  extra- 
ordiiuuy  impressions  which  his  preaching  often  produced  on  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  thoughtless,  especially  on  occasion  of  his 
lectoring  at  markets  and  fairs.  To  announce  at  a  £9iir  that  he  was 
about  to  preach  in  a  neighbouring  church,  was  quite  enough  to  bring 
together  a  crowded  congregation  of  attentiye  listeners  who  seldom 
listened  attentiyely  to  any  other  preacher. 

Mr.  Hubbert  was  the  puritan  minister  of  the  chapelry  of 
Ainsworth,  near  Bolton,  on  whose  faithful  preaching  the  grandmother 
of  Oliyer  Heywood  (one  of  the  puritan  &mily  of  the  Hultons) 
attended  with  great  interest^  and  whose  counsel  and  prayers  she 
Bought  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  because  he,  being  carnal,  as  the 
Puritans  called  him,  exercised  himself  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
shooting  at  the  butts  on  Lomas  Moor.  Although  the  kindly  adyice 
of  Mr.  Hubbert  and  the  earnest  remonstrance  oi  Mrs.  Heywood  seem 
io  haye  been  unayailing,  their  prayers  were  heard,  and  his  conyersion 
was  effected  in  a  yeiy  unexpected  manner.  The  old  gentleman 
heing  at  Bury  fiur,  and  finding  the  church,  as  was  not  unusual  at 
tiiat  time,  open  for  lecturing  on  the  £Edr  day,  heard  the  lecture  of  that 
eminent  preacher  Mr.  Paget,  whose  earnest  appeal  reached  his 
conscience  and  his  heart,  'and  from  that  time  he  set  his  &ce 
heayenward,'  to  the  great  comfort  of  his  wife  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  children. 

This  Mr.  Thomas  Paget  was  one  of  the  nonconforming  preachers 

on  behalf  of  whom  the  letter  I  haye  already  cited  was  addressed  by 

the  magistrates  of  Lancashire  to  the  Bishop   of  Chester.      Of  a 

Ijeicestershire  &mily,   to   which   belonged   seyeral  nonconforming 

nunisters,  he  was  induced  by  the  earnest  persuasion  of  Mr.  Bourne 

—who,  as  Hollin^worth  says,  '  laboured  much  and  succeeded  well  in 

procnring  ministers  in  eyenr  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Manchester ' — 

to  heoon^e  minister  of  BlacKley.     He  had  accepted  the  appointment 

hefore  1603,  as  his  name  is  inserted  as  the  minister  in  '  a  platform,'  or 

ground  plan,  of  the  chapel  of  that  date.     In  1617  he  was  cited  to 

appear  before  the  bishop  and  answer  for  his  nonconformity.     Paget 

appeared  before  a  Court  of  Commissioners  at  Chester  with  seyeral  of 

Ins  nonconforming  brethren,  when  the  bishop  required  them  to  state 

iheir  arguments  against  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  adding  his 

assurance  that  he  would  speedily  confute  them.     The  ministers  at 

first  declined  to  answer,  assigning  as  their  reason  that  they  might 

expose  themselyes  to  punishment  by  expressing  their  disapproyal  of 

tte  prescribed  ritual.     The  bishop  howeyer,  confident  of  his  own 

ahflity  and  neyer  unwilling  to  make  some  display  of  it,  urged  them 

to  state  candidly  and  defend  fearlessly  their  objections  in  the  presence 

cf  seyeral  persons  of  importance.     Mr.  Paget  spoke  on  behalf  of  his 

^'■^^^^iren.    The  bishop  listened  with  great  attention,  and  either  firom 

candoor  or  from  fear  of  exposing  his  ignorance,  admowledged  that 
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Mr.  Paget  bad  defended  bis  cause  with  more  learning  than  he  liad 
expected,  and  that  as  he  had  not  studied  the  controversy  he  must 
reserve  his  refntation  for  a  more  convenient  opportonify. 

But  Paget  did  not  so  easily  escape  his  persecators.  He  was 
ordered  by  the  commissioners  to  produce  his  argpiments  in  writing 
before  the  end  of  another  month.  Three  times  he  was  compelled  to 
travel  to  Chester,  and  as  the  convenient  opportunity  for  the  bishop's 
refutation  had  not  come,  he  had  to  endure  the  insolent  and  abusive 
language  of  the  officials  and  servants  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
When  the  convenient  opportuniiy  at  length  came,  the  bishop,  instead 
of  renting  the  arguments  of  Paget,  remonstrated  with  him  on  bis 
obstinacy,  and  intimated  that  he  himself,  through  his  leniency  towards 
the  nonconformists,  had  lost  the  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln.  There  might  have  been  some  truth  in  this  intimation,  for 
Morton's  deeds  were  not  always  as  bad  as  his  threatenings.  On  this 
occasion,  for  instance,  the  bishop  threatened  to  suspend  Paget,  to 
degrade  him,  to  excommunicate  him,  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
country ;  but  he  did  none  of  these  things.  He  only  scolded,  called 
the  poor  man  '  a  blasphemer  of  his  mother,  the  Church,*  and  left  him 
to  go  home  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  the  customary  fees  to  the  officers 
of  the  court.  An  order,  however,  was  sent  to  the  chapel- wardens 
of  Blackley,  directing  them  to  provide  a  book  of  homiHes  for  the 
desk,  and  to  permit  no  one  to  preach  without  a  license  from  the 
bishop. 

Whatever  Morton  may  have  lost  by  his  leniency  to  the  noncon- 
formists, he  gained  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  by  writing  the  '  Book 
of  Sports.'  His  successor,  Dr.  Bridgman,  was  at  first  quite  aa 
lenient,  and  much  more  quiet,  in  his  dealings  with  nonconforming 
ministers.  His  leniency  and  quietness  were  so  offensive  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  that  his  metropolitan  sent  commissioners  to 
enquire  and  report  upon  the  state  of  his  diocese.  Charged  with 
negligence,  he  was  compelled  to  become  a  persecutor,  and  persecators 
from  compulsion  sometimes  do  their  work  more  severely  than 
persecutors  from  choice.  Morton  loved  to  threaten  when  he  was 
unwilling  to  strike ;  Bridgman  loved  neither  to  threaten  nor  to  strike^ 
but  when  he  did  strike  he  did  it  as  effectually  as  if  he  loved  to  do  it 
Bridgman,  although  inferior  to  Morton  in  logical  power,  would 
argue  where  Morton  felt  that  ho  could  not,  but  his  arguments  were 
often  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Paget,  on  being  cited  to  appear  again 
at  Chester,  was  required  to  assign  his  reason  for  refusing  to  kneel  at 
the  Sacrament.  He  cited  the  words  of  our  Lord,  *  In  vain  do  they 
worship  Me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  meiu* 
The  bishop  replied  that  he  expected  a  more  learned  argument  founded 
on  the  reclining  posture  of  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  at  the  institution, 
of  the  Sacrament.  As  this  was  the  usual  argument  of  the  Puritans, 
Bridgman  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  it,  and  unwilling  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  refuting  the  Puritans,  he  stretched  himself  upon 
a  bench  by  the  side  of  the  table,  leaning  upon  his  elbow,  and 
enquired  whether  it  would  be  decent  and  proper  for  a  congregation 
in  that  recumbent  position  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament     Poor 
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Mr.  Pi^giei  was  not  only  related  in  argument,  but  punished  by 
suspension  from  his  ministry  for  two  years. 

Soon  after  his  suspeaasioin,  writs  of  attachment  were  issued  from 
the  Court  at  York  to  imprison  him  until  he  paid  the  heavy  fines 
wHch  were  imposed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Uommissioners.  To 
escape  their  officers  hs  fled  to  Holland,  and  became  minister  of  an 
English  congregation  in  Amsterdam.  While  he  was  resident  there^ 
lie  wrote  the  menace  to  John  Paget's  '  Defence  of  Church  Govern- 
ment,' in  which  these  incidents  of  his  life  are  related.  Brook,  in  his 
life  of  Thomas  Paget,  says,  'He  most  probably  spent  the  remainder  of 
^  days  there.'  It  seems,  however,  that  after  nine  years'  residence  in 
Bolland,  he  returned  to  England,  became  rector  of  St.  Chad's, 
Shrewsbury,  and  in  extreme  old  age  died  rector  of  Stockport.* 

Henry  STewoome  in  his  autobiography  mentions  'a  remarkable 
jroyidtence,'  which  Mr.  Paget,  who  was  probably  more  cautious  in- 
interpreting  '  providences,'  does  not  notice.  '  An  apparitor,'  having 
discovered  the  irregularities  of  Mr.  Paget's  administration  of  the 
lord's. Supper,  ruddy  interrupted  the  service  in  Blackley  Chapel,  by 
t&isng  down  the  names  of  the  oonmixmicants  who  received  the 

*  BrobVs  Lives  of  the  PurUant,  vol.  il.  pp.  291-294.  Higtcry  of  ihe  Andent 
C^pel  of  Blackley,  pp.  67-69. 

It  ig  pleasant  to  find  an  opportunity  of  connecting  Milton  with  the  noncon- 
txndtj  of  Lancaahire.  Mr.  Paget,  requeated  his  cousin  Thomas  Minshull  of 
KsDohester,  apothecary,  to  be  the  superviaor  of  his  will.  This  apothecary  was  very 
kind  and  attentive  to  the  nonconfornung  ministers  of  Manchester.  His  gratuitoua 
tarioes  are  gratefully  acknowledged  in  Newcome's  diary.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Bichani  Minshull,  of  Wistaston,  in  Cheshire,  to  which  family  Elizabeth  Minshull, 
the  third  wife  of  Milton,  belonged.  What  relation  was  she  to  the  nonconforming 
^otbecaty,  itk9  oouain  d  the  nonconforming  minister  Paget  ?  Philips  tells  us  that 
Milton  married  the  'kinswoman'  of  his  friend  Dr.  Paget.  Nathan  Paget>  the 
^^est  son  of  the  minister,  settled  as  a  physician  in  Coleman  Street,  London,  and 
Mcapie  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Milton.  In  his  will  he  left  a  bequest  '  to  his 
toomn  Efiaabeth  Milton.*  As  the  minister  Paget  was  cousin  to  the  apothec&ry 
MiBahoU,  of  coarse  the  physician  Paget  was  second  cousin  to  the  daughters  of  the 
voihecary,  mentioned  in  his  wiU,  Dorothy,  Eliaabethi  and  Mar^.  Was  Elizabeth 
we  wife  of  Milton  ?  So  it  would  seem.  Bnt  there  is  other  evidence  of  the  fact. 
^  &  pedigree  of  the  Minshull  family,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
William  Hadfield  of  Chester,  it  is  stated  that  Thomas  Minshull  (the  apothecaiy) 
»d  four  soDsiy  that  bis  son  John  was  buried  in  Manchester,  and  that  letters  of 
'^'Buuatratian  were  granted  to  John's  sister,  the  widow  of  John  Milton.  The 
^fi^^trngaed  coincidence  is  remarkable.  Dr.  Paget  calls  Mrs.  Milton  his  counn, 
ttd  she  undoubtedly  was  so,  if  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  apothecaiy. 

Mr.  Marsh  of  Warrington,  to  whose  valuable  tract,  entitled  Papers  connected 
W  MiUon  amd  his  Family,  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  these  particulars,  thinks 
^  Mrs  Milton  belonged  to  another  branch  of  the  Minshull  family,  because,  if  she 
^  the  apothecary's  daughter,  she  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  she  married 
«e  bfind  old  poet.  This,  at  first  sight»  seems  improbable,  although  the  improba> 
«%  scarcely  outweighs  the  evidence.  But  is  it  really  improbable  ?  Mrs.  Milton 
•■•orted  her  own  will  in  1727,  and  died  soon  afterwards.    She  was  married  to  the 

Rhk  1664,  that  is,  sixty-tbiee  years  before  her  death.  She  must,  therefore, 
been  married  at  a  very  early  age.  Were  she  then  only  sixteen,  i^e  died  in 
ywgfatieth  year.  So  I  wrote  in  the  first  edition.  Smce  writing  it  I  find  that 
WB  is  some  evidence  of  the  early  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
™AnU.  Mrs.  Milton  was  certainly  the  kinswoman  of  Dr.  Paget.  If  I  cannot 
y  %e  good  nonoonforming  apothecaiy  the  step-father  of  John  Milton,  I  can 
S^pvd  him  as  the  step-uncle,  or  in  some  way  the  step-kinsman  of  the  poet. 
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commtLnion  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  by  threatening  to  present  them 
at  the  next  visitation.  But '  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  when  he  was 
getting  up,  something  gave  him  a  dust  in  the  neck ;  he  fell  immedi- 
ately sick,  and  died  within  two  hours.' 

Mr.  Paget  was  succeeded  in  Blackley  Chapel  by  William  Bathband, 
a  puritan  preacher  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  day.  He  had 
been  for  nineteen  years  the  minister  of  the  chapelry  of  Ainsworth, 
near  Bolton.  Being  there  suspended  for  nonconiormity,  he  obtained 
his  livelihood  by  teaching  the  children  of  the  many  puritan  families 
of  that  neighbourhood.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated  Oliver 
Heywood.  Notwithstanding  his  suspension,  he  preached  privately 
as  often  as  he  had  opportunity,  until  in  1682  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  Blackley.  How  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  bishop  I 
do  not  know ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  reconciled,  for  his  name 
occurs  in  the  list  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  allot 
the  benches  in  the  newly-restored  chapel.  That  Bathband  made  no 
compromise  of  his  principles  is  certain,  for  he  was  as  notorious  for 
his  nonconformity  at  Blackley  as  he  had  been  at  Ainsworth.  The 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  the  influential 
femilies  who  resided  in  the  chapelry  and  paid  for  their  benches.  The 
chief  seat  in  that  synagogue  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Assheton  of 
Blackley  Hall,  of  puritan  connections  and  habits.  The  squire  paid 
eight  shillings  a  quarter  for  his  bench.  According  to  the  '  platform.  * 
of  the  chapel,  the  benches  immediately  behind  his  were  occupied  by 
a  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  George  Travis,  assessed  at  six  shillings  each. 
Travises,  Beswickes,  and  other  puritan  names  are  appended  to 
benches  let  for  smaller  sums.  The  chapel  had  a  puritan  congpregation, 
and  therefore  the  bishop  apparently  allowed  them  a  nonconforming 
minister.  Nonconformist  as  he  was,  he  was  zealously  opposed  to  the 
Brownists,  against  whom  he  wrote  a  somewhat  abusive  book,  which 
was  afterwards  commended  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet  as  of  great 
authority  among  the  Puritans.  Kathband  removed  to  Northumber- 
land, where,  being  suspended  for  nonconformity,  he  lived  as  a 
domestic  chaplain  in  a  private  i^unily. 

I  cannot  leave  the  old  chapel  of  Blackley  without  noticing  the 
goodly  succeession  of  pnritan  &milie8  who,  according  to  the  copies  of 
two  '  platforms,'  one  dated  1603,  the  other  made  a  few  years  after- 
wards,* occupied  its  benches,  and  paid  their  *  chapel  wage.'  The 
names  of  Travis  and  Beswicke  occurring  among  the  contributors, 
seem  to  connect  the  first  reformers  with  the  later  nonconformists. 
The  Travises  belonged  to  the  family  of  Father  Tiaves,  and  the 
Beswickes  were  the  relatives  of  John  Bradford,  at  whose  martyrdom 
in  Smithfield  his  brother-in-law  Beswicke  attended  to  cheer  him  in 
his  last  moments.  Their  descendants  were  among  the  first  to  raise 
and  support  a  presbyterian  meeting-house  in  meir  native  village. 
The  lignt  of  Father  Traves  and  martyr  Bradford  long  illumined  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackley.     So  we  have  seen  the  spirit  of  the  other 

*  In  the  Beoond  platform  the  oommunion  table  is  repreeented  as  not  being  dose 
to  the  end  of  the  chanoel,  but  as  leaving  an  interyening  space,  occupied  by  t?ro 
benches.    (See  note  on  p.  37.) 
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lancashire  martyr,  George  Marsh,  long  perpetuated  in  Bolton  and 
ite  neighbonring  villages,  among  the  Levers,  the  Pilkingtons,  the 
Hnltons,  the  Critchlaws,  the  Bradshaws,  the  Cromptons,  the 
HejwoodSy  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  that  moorland  conntry,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  resist  oppression,  when  it  attempted  to  coerce  their 
consciences  or  silence  their  favourite  preachers. 

We  meet  with  another  group  of  Puritans,  although  their  puritanism 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  milder  type  than  that  of  the  moorlands,  in 
and  about  Tozteth  Park  near  Liverpool.  They  erected  a  chapel  in 
which  th^  could  hear  the  evangelical  doctrines  sf  the  Beformation 
preached  in  their  purity,  and  lift  up  a  standard  against  the  popery 
abonndrng  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  invited  Bichard  Mather 
▼hen  a  boy  to  teach  their  children,  and,  when  only  a  youth,  to  teach 
themselves.  Time  has  spared  the  name  of  one  of  mem  (I  wish  it  had 
spared  more),  Edward  Aspinwall,  the  intimate  Mend  of  the  sainted 
Mrs.  Brettargh,  and  her  comforter  in  her  last  hours  of  mortal 
Bichiess.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  some  reason  to  venerate  his 
memory,  for  by  the  influence  of  his  holy  conversation,  his  beautiful 
example,  and  his  domestic  piety,  the  young  schoolmaster,  Bichard 
Mather,  was  won  over  to  the  puritan  cause,  and  prepared  for  the 
great  work  which  he  did  so  well  in  New  England.  What  the 
Mathers,  father  and  four  sons  and  many  grandsons,  did  for  New 
England  may,  under  Ood,  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  holy  life  of  Edward  Aspinwall.  It  is  pleasant  to  trace  a  wide 
flowing  stream  of  good  to  its  source  in  the  unostentatious  labours  of 
some  humble  and  almost  forgotten  servant  of  God. 

Of  Tozteth  Park  Chapel,  in  the  reign  of  James,  Bichard  Mather 
was  the  minister,  and  continued  there  until  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  he  was  driven  by  persecution  across  the  Atlantic. 
He  was  bom  at  Lowton,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Winwick,  of 
Kspectable  parents,  who  during  his  childhood  were  struggling  with 
adverse  fortune,  and  compelled  to  mortgage  their  hereditary  estate. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  Winwick, 
▼here,  in  common  with  many  of  his  school-fellows,  he  had  to  endure 
much  severe  and  undeservea  chastisement  from  an  irritable  though 
able  and  learned  schoolmaster.  His  grandson,  Cotton  Mather,  and 
his  biographer,  Samuel  Clark,  tell  a  strange  story  of  '  some  Welsh 
Papists '  who  travelled  through  those  parts,  *  in  search  of  boys  of 
pr^nant  wits,'  and  selected  Bichard  as  very  suitable  for  their  pur- 
pose. They  proposed  to  take  charge  of  his  education,  and  his  father 
was  induced  by  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  think  favourably  of  their 
proposal.  What  the  *  Welsh  Papists '  wished  to  do  with  him  does 
iiot  distinctly  appear,  but  had  they  intended  to  kill  him,  or  even  to 
make  him  a  pope,  his  biographers  could  not  have  expressed  greater 
admiration  thsii  they  did  of  the  good  Providence  which  preserved 
him  from  their  wicked  devices .  D^verance  came  from  an  unexpected 
qoarter.  His  schoolmaster,  who  had  never  before  said  a  kind  word 
to  him,  either  really  liking  the  boy,  or  supposing  his  '  pregnant  wits ' 
would  do  credit  to  the  school,  immediately  niade  arrangements  by 
which  Bichard  might  continue  his  education  without  putting  hu 
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fitther  to  any  farther  expense.    When  only  fifteen  years  old  he  was, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  master,  invited  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  recently  established  at  Toxteth  Park,     Being  iha*e  brought 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  chiefly  by  the  example  and  encourage- 
ment of  Mr.  Aspinwall,*  he  was  induced  to  prepare  for  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry.     Assisted  by  the  good  people  of  Toxteth  he 
entered  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford ;  but  before  he  had  completed 
his  collegiate  course,  the  importonity  of  his  friends,  who  knew  the 
worth  of  the  young  schoolmaster,  induced  him,  young  as  he  wiaa,  to 
become  the  minister  of  their  chapel.     So  great  was  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  was  received  at  Toxteth,  that  a  great  crowd  assembled  to 
hear  his  first  sermon,  and  assure  him  of  a  cordial  welcome.    The 
nonconforming  minister  of  a  puritan  congr^ation  who  preached 
without  a  surplice  had  reason  to  apprehend  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing ordination  from  so  strict  a  Churchman  as  Bishop  Morton.     The 
bishop,  however,  readily  assented  to  his  appointment,  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  him  alone  immediately  after  the  ordination.     Instead 
of  being  rebuked,  as  he  expected,  for  not  conforming  to  the  ceremo-. 
nies,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  bishop  earnestly  entreating  to  be< 
remembered  in   his   prayers,  because   '  the   prayer  of  a  good  man 
availeth  much/     Mather  returned  to  Toxteth  with  all  the  authority 
which  the  bishop's  hands  could  give  him,  praying  no  doubt  very 
earnestly  for  his  lordship.     As  the  chapel  was  considered  in  some 
respects  private  property,  neither  Morton  nor  his  successor  Bridgman 
gave  him  much  trouble  for  his  nonconformity.     On  one  occasion  he 
was  suspended  on  the  complaint  of  some  litigious  neighbonrs,  but  on 
the  intercession  of  several  influential  gentlemen  he  was  allowed  quietly 
to  reeome  his  ministrations.     Soon  afterwards  Ihe  Archbishop  oi- 
York,t  a  ^  popish  Arminian  prelate,'  as  Prynne  called  him,  hearag 
of  the  prevalence  of  nonconformity  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  sent  his 
commissioners  into  Lancashire  armed  with  archiepiscopal  authority. 
They  held  their  court  with  considerable  state  and  formality  to  over- 
awe the  clergy  and  their  lenient  bishop,  and  summoned  several  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers  to  appear  before  them,  and  answer  to  accosa- 
tions  of  nonconformity.     Idather  was  not  overlooked,  nor  protected 
by  the  peculiarity  of  his  chapel.     Besides,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  privileges  of  Toxteth  Chapel,  Bichard  Mather  was  not  the  sort;of 
man  to  confine  his  ministry  to  a  village  congregation*     He  was  ft 
frequent  preacher  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  churches  and  ohapals,^ 

"*  'That  more  thorough  and  real  conversion  in  him  was  occaaloQed  by  ob- 
serving a  differenoe  between  his  own  walk  and  the  exact,  watchful,  £aitiifol, 
and  prayerful  conversation  of  some  in  the  family  of  the  learned  and  pious  Mr. 
Aspinwall  of  Toxteth,  where  he  sojourned.  The  exemplary  walk  of  that  holy 
man  caused  many  sad  fears  to  arise  in  his  own  soul  that  he  was  himself  out 
of  the  way.' — Life  by  Cotton  Mather  in  his  Hutory  of  New  England,  book  iii. 
oh.  XX. 

t  Dr.  Keile,  to  whose  ill  conduct  King  James  referring,  wittily  said,  'be 
promoted  popery  by  inducing  people  to  pray  for  his  predecessor.'  Brook,  in 
nis  Life  of  Mather,  seems  to  have  mistaken  this  little  piece  of  pleasantry  for 
a  grave  complaint  sgainst  the  archbishop,  as  if  he  had  encouraged  prayers  for 
the  dead. 

t  He  was  a  great  preacher  of  funeral  sermons,  which  practice  his  grandson 
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and  regularly  lectiored  erery  otlier  Tue&day  monung  in  Prescot 
churcli.  As  he  never  wore  the  surplice  in  ajxv  of  these  places,  his. 
noncouformiiy  to  the  habits  was  regarded  as  evidence  of  his  noncon- 
fbrmity  to  the  ceremonies.  It  was  well  known  that  at  Toidieth  h0 
never  made  the  sigu  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  nor  administered  th^ 
sacrament  to  the  communicants  Imeeling,  but  whether  he  baptised  or 
administered  the  communion  in  auj  other  place  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. Before  the  commissioners  he  yr^  scolded  in  the  most  gross- 
and  offensiye  manner  for  not  wearing  the  surplice.  The  unrestrained 
coarseness  of  their  language  was  in  strange  contrast  with  the  formal 
parade  and  pomp  of  their  officials.  Mather  was  calm,  as  he  tells  us : 
*  The  terror  of  their  threatening  words,  of  their  pursuivants,  and  the 
nest  of  their  pomp,  did  not  terrify  my  mind.  1  could  stand  before 
-^lem  without  being  daunted  in  ihe  least  measure,  but  answered  for 
myself  such  words  of  truth  and  soberness  as  the  Lord  put  into  my 
nionth,  not  being  afraid  of  their  faces  at  all,  which  supporting  and 
comforting  presence  of  the  Lord  I  coxmt  not  much  less  mercy  than  if 
I  bad  been  altogether  preserved  out  of  their  hands.'  He  was,  how- 
ever, silenced,  and  threatened  with  fine  and  imprisonment  if  he  offi- 
ciated again  without  giving  satisfaction  to  the  commissioners  for  his 
fiitnre  conformity. 

Such  satis&ction  Mather  would  not  give.  The  popish  livery  he 
would  not  wear,  nor  betray  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  by  any  ap- 
proval of  ceremonial  wor^p.  Come  what  would,  he  resolved  to 
stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ,  had  made  him  free,  and 
not  to  touch  the  things  defiled  with  popery.  When  his  infiuential 
friends  who  had  previously  prevailed  with  the  bishop  to  allow  him  to 
xesnme  his  ministiy  interceded  for  him  with  the  commissioners,  they 
obtained  nothing  better  than  coarse  insult  and  peremptory  orders  to 
desist  from  troubling  the  court. 

The  good  man  saw  no  prospect  of  again  exercising  his  minUtry  in 
England.  The  times  were  dark  and  threatening.  Qiarles  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  throne,  and  Laud,  inst^iILed  at  Canterbury, 
roled  the  Church  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Although  the  Puritans  of  the 
northern  province  were  at  first  disposed  to  congratulate  one  another 
on  their  being  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction,  they  soon  learned  that 
tiaud  could  make  his  iron  rod  felt  in  the  north  by  ineans  of  their 
awn.  authorities,  who  either  courted  his  &vour  or  feared  his  displea- 
sure. Mather  saw  the  cloud  gathering  over  his  countxy,  and  his 
gentle  spirit  longed  to  escape  from  the  threatening  storm.  Looking 
one  summer  evening  over  the  sea,  he  repeated  the  words  of  the 
Psalnust,  ^  0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  Lo !  then  would  I  wan- 
der far  off,  and  remain  in  the  wilderness.  I  would  hasten  my  escape 
horn  the  windy  storm  and  tempest.'  Possibly  the  sight  of  a  white 
aail  on  the  distant  sea,  looking  in  the  evening  twilight   like  the 

Cotton  Mather  leamedlj  vindicated  in  opposition  to  some  Puritans  who 
wgarded  funeral  sermons  as  countenancing  the  popish  practice  of  celebrating 
religioiis  senrices  for  the  dead.  Cotton  Matiier  was  the  earliest  Puritan,  so 
far  as  I  know,  who  ventured  to  say,  '  In  some  matters  the  Papists  are  wiser 
than  we  are.* 
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wing  of  a  dove,  suggested  tlie  desire,  whicli  soon  grew  into  a  purpose, 
of  leaving  his  country  and  dwelling  with  the  Puritans  of  New  England. 

But  he  did  not  act  without  due  consideration.  He  consulted  his 
friends  at  Toxteth,  submitted  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Lancashire  ministers,  and  corresponded  with  several  of 
the  pilgrims  of  New  England.  Having  thus  obtained  ample  materials 
for  careful  thought  and  deHberation,  be  committed  to  paper  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  and  against  his  removal,  and  eamestlj  prayed  for 
divine  guidance  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  After  prolonged  consi- 
deration and  many  prayers,  his  decision  was  to  exercise  his  ministry 
in  the  settlements  of  the  puritan  emigrants.  With  many  tears  he 
took  leave  of  his  Lancashire  Mends,  and  in  the  disguise  of  strange 
apparel,  fearing  he  might  be  apprehended  on  his  journey,  he  travelled 
on  foot  to  Bristol,  where  he  expected  to  find,  what  in  those  days 
could  not  be  found  at  Liverpool,  a  ship  fit  to  sail  across  the  Atlantic. 
Li  May  1635,  he  sailed,  and  after  a  stormy  and  perUous  passage 
arrived  at  Boston.  His  subsequent  labours,  however,  do  not  belong 
to  our  history.  1£  they  did,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  some  account 
of  the  great  success  of  his  ministry  at  Dorchester,  and  especially  of 
the  influence  which  he  had,  and  the  judicious  use  he  made  of  it,  in  so 
modifying  the  discipline  of  the  puri^n  churches  of  New  England  as 
to  induce  them  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  freedom  of  independency, 
and  yet  to  submit  to  the  order  of  presby  terianism ;  a  discipline  of  in- 
dependency without  anarchy,  and  presbyterianism  without  tyranny, 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  people  was  restrained,  not  destroyed, 
by  the  responsibility  of  popularly  elected  officers.  We  leave 
Bichard  Mather  doing  God's  work  in  New  England,  although  we 
shall  be  hereafber  reminded  of  him  when  we  find  in  his  native  county 
congpi^gationalism  formed  after  his  model,  distinct  both  from  the 
independency  of  the  eastern  counties  and  from  the  presbyterianism 
of  the  north.* 

The  departure  of  Richard  Mather  has  brought  us  to  the  reign  of 
Charles ;  but  before  we  leave  that  of  James,  I  would  notice,  as  natives 
of  Lancashire,  two  learned  and  eminent  ministers,  whose  biography 
has  only  a  slight  connection  with  the  religious  history  of  their  native 
county,  and  of  whom,  therefore,  my  notice  must  be  very  brief.  I 
refer  to  Robert  Bolton  and  Henry  Ainsworth. 

Robert  Bolton  was  bom  at  Blackburn,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  while  very  young  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  Oxford. 
Subsequently  oLstinguished  in  the  university  by  his  lectures  on 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  divinity,  he  was  selected  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  royal  visit  as  best  qualified  to  exhibit  to  the  long  a  specimen 
of  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  that  '  famous  seat  of  the  Muses.' 
At  that  time,  he  didiked  the  Puritans  quite  as  much  as  the  royal 
visitor  whom  he  entertained,  Soon  after  this  foolish  exhibition,  he 
was  affected  with  distressing  and  terrible  convictions  of  the  evil  of 
his  sins,  through  which  convictions,  after  many  months  of  deep  hu- 
miliation and  an^ish,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  health,  he  attained  full 
assurance  of  pardon  and  perfect  peace  with  Gk>d.  in  the  thiriy-fifth 
*  Kather's  ffittory  of  New  England,  book  iii.  ch. 
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year  of  his  age  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  BronghtoD,  in 
Northampftonshire ;  on  which  presentation  King  James,  who  had  not 
forgotten  his  entertainment  at  Oxford,  and  probably  had  never  heard 
of  Bolton's  conversion,  said  the  patron  had  robbed  the  nniversity  of 
its  brightest  ornament.  The  king  had  some  reason  to  say  so,  for 
even  Anthony  Wood,  the  bitter  enemy  of  all  other  Pnritans,  calls 
him :  *  A  most  religions  and  learned  Puritan,  a  painfal  and  constant 
preacher,  of  great  zeal  for  God,  charitable  and  bonntiM,  and  so 
famons  for  relieving  afflicted  consciences,  that  many  foreigners,  as 
well  as  persons  at  home,  resorted  to  him  and  found  relief.  He  was 
BO  expert  in  the  Greek  language,  that  he  could  write  and  dispute 
in  it  with  as  much  ease  as  in  English  or  Latin.'*  When  their  vener- 
able pastor  died,  his  weeping  parishioners  said,  referring  to  his 
white  locks  of  flowing  haur,  'Now  the  snow  melts  there  comes  a 
great  flood.'  His  memory  is  still  venerated  by  the  admirers  of  Puri- 
tan literature,  on  account  of  his  '  Four  Last  Things,'  his  '  Directions 
far  Walking  with  God,'  and  his  'Instructions  for  Comforting 
Afflicted  Consciences.'  f 

Not  ioferior  to  Robert  Bolton  in  sacred  literature,  and  in  some 
departments  of  it  far  superior,  was  Henry  Ainsworth,  the  second  son 
of  Lawrence  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  whose  family  was  of  considerable  an- 
tiqaity  and  good  repute  in  Blackbumshire.  He  was  bom  in  1560, 
in  the  mansion  of  his  ancestors  at  Plessington,  and  educated  in  the 
Universify  of  Cambridge.  Becoming  attached  to  the  early  Lidepen- 
dents,  he  saffered  much  persecution,  until,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  found  a  refcige  in  Holland,  and  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam with  others  of  his  own  persuasion.  These  poor  exiles,  having 
formed,  in  1592,  a  Congregational  Church^ublished,  in  1598,  a 
*  Confession  of  their  Faith,'  dedicated  to  the  Universities  of  Leyden, 
Heidelberg,  Geneva,  and  St.  Andrews.  As  it  is  writen  in  good  clean 
Latin,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  their  learned  teacher. 
Like  most  of  his  brethren  in  Amsterdam,  who,  as  they  said  of  them- 
selves, '  were  almost  consumed  with  deep  poverty,'  he  suflered  much 
privation  and  distress.  According  to  Roger  Williams,  'he  lived 
upon  ninepence  a  week  and  some  boiled  roots.'  It  is  not  so  well 
known  that  this  poor  scholar  had  been  brought  up  in  the  comforts 
of  a  wealthy  Lancashire  fiimily.  While  he  was  a  porter  to  a  book- 
s^er,  his  master  discovered  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  helped  him  to  some  improvement  of  his  circumstances. 
Ainsworth  is  now  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  '  Annotations  on 
the  Mve  Books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.'  He 
18  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a  Jew,  but  as  in  those  times  any  story 
of  the  wickedness  of  Jews,  Papists,  or  Puritans,  readily  obtained  wide 
Gircolation,  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  much  credit  to  the  tala 

In  the  later  years  of  James  I.,  as  Neal  observes,  both  puritanism 
and  popery  increased  prodigiously  iu  England.  They  did  so  esp^ 
ciaUy  in  Ijancashire.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  reign  of 
iSizabeth  the  two  extreme  parties  prevailed,  almost  to  the  exclusion 

*  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  479. 

t  Brook's  Lives ;  Doddndge's  Lechtres  on  PreaMig. 
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qt  the  friendjS  of  the  English  GhtLroh.     STothing  that  oocnsred  in  the 
reign  of  Jamee  strengthened  the  position  of  the  ixitennediate  party. 
The  Ponta^s  and  the  Fapists  were  so  fiercely  opposed,  and  so  willing 
to  engage  in  the  conflict,  that  moderate  men  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  nantrahty  without  becoming,  or  appearing  to  become^  ia- 
diflerent  to  the  great  principles  of  a  momeptons  oontroyersy,  which 
was  about  soon  to  affect  the  liberty  and  best  interests  of  the  nation. 
In  these  circumstances  earnest  men  could  not  be  content  to  allow  the 
Church  to  remain  as  Elizabeth  had  left  it.    So  far  as  Lancashire  was 
concerned,  to  make  any  change  in  the  Church  was  to  displease  nearly 
half  of  the  county,  wmle  to  do  nothing  was  to  leave  almost  the  whole 
dissatisfied.   .  It  was,  however,  evident  that  pjuitanism  was  gathering 
strength  in  all  pfurts  of  the  country.    Its  spint  pervaded  the  religions 
literature  oi  the  land,  for,  as  Neal  observed,  almost  all  the  practical 
writers  of  the  age  were  puritan^     The  arbitrary  meastires  of  the 
bishops,  and  their  notorious  subserviency  to  the  king,  offended  tbe 
liberal  statesmen  pf  the  time,  and.  contributed  to  strengthen  the  unioa 
which  was  siLently  forming  between  the  Puritans  and  the  patriots. 
7he  traders  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  were  to  a  large  extent  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  puritan  clergy,  who  made  that  influence 
apparent  in  the  parlianventary  elections.     Nor  were  the  Catholios  idle 
or  indifferent  to  politics.     It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight,  but  it 
shows  the  energetic  action  of  both  parties,  that  in  the  Catholic  towns 
of  Lancashire,  as  in  Liverpool  and  Wiga9,  a  stem  Puritan  and  a 
jealous  Catholic  were  returned  on  several  occasions,  to  the  ezduoon 
of  Churchmen  supported  by  the  great  influence  of  the  Stanley  family. 
The  spirit  of  puritanism,  strong  in  the  later  parliaments  of  King 
James,  afforded  many  presentiments  of  the  great  conflict  of  the  next 
reign,  while  so  &r  as  the  representation  of  Lancashire  was  concerned, 
it  became  evident  that  although  its  puritanism  had  many  and  power- 
fiil  opponents,  there  were  very  few  who  would  moderate  between  the 
conflicting  parties. 

We  leave  King  James  to  the  admiration  of  the  courtiers  of  hia 
day. .  We  cherish  no  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  meanest^  the 
vainest,  the  most  despicable  of  English  monarchs.  Following  in 
imagination  his  funeral  procession,  we  are  ready  to  hail  the  fine 
opportunity  his  successor  had  to  restore  the  &ded  glory  of  the  Eng- 
liBh  crown.  But  when  we  look  on  his  son,  who  had  hitherto  proved 
fickle,  uncertain,  deceitfol,  the  instrument  of  political  pro^gatefl, 
the  victim  of  scandalous  intrigues,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  promising  pupil  of  a  Lancashire  Puritan.  Had 
he  lived  and  taken  the  advice  of  his  tutor,  Leigh,  rather  than  his 
brother's  favourite.  Laud,  he  would  have  saved  his  father^s  throne 
from  disgrace  and  destruction.  As  it  was,  the  succession  placed 
upon  the  throne  a  gentleman  instead  of  a  pedant,  but  a  gentleman 
without  energy,  without  wisdom,  without  generosity,  without  perse- 
verance, without  patriotism,  without  veracity,  without  indepenaencei 
without  anything  better  than  good  manners,  graceful  appearance, 
and  fair  speech,  with  which  to  rule  a  great  people  hating  tyranny, 
conscious  of  oppression,  and  resolved  to.  aasert  their  freedom. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

PURITANISM    UNDER    CHARLES    I. 

On  March  27,  1625,  Cliarles  sncoeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  fiaither. 
George  Abbot,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbtirj,  was  too  de* 
dded  a  Pirritaii  and  patriot  to  have  much  inflaence  at  conrt  in  the 
goyemment  of  either  the  Chnrch  or  the  State.  A  firm  Protestant,  a 
strict  Calyinist,  a  stem  moralist,  he  had  disapproved  of  the  '  Book  of 
Sports,'  remonstrated  against  the  articles  of  the  proposed  Spanish 
marriage,  and  resisted  with  xmcompromising  resolution  the  policy, 
management,  and  growing  influence  of  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London. 
Ebving  committed  a  casual  homicide,  he  had  retired  from  court,  and 
lived  in  seclusion  at  his  country  residence  near  Croydon.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  he  peremptorily  refased  to  license  a  sermon 
dedicated  to  his  Majesty,  in  which  the  preacher,  Dr.  Sibthorpe, 
asserted  that  the  king  was  not  himself  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of 
die  realm,  but  that  his  subjects  were  bound  to  obey  him  in  whatever 
might  be  bis  commands.  For  this  reftisal  the  archbishop  was  sus- 
pended from  the  discharge  of  all  his  archiepiscopal  fdnctions,  and 
ordered  to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury.  Laud,  who 
not  only  licensed,  but  recommended  the  objectionable  sermon,  became 
ostensibly,  as  he  had  long  been  virtually,  tiie  chief  authority  in  Eng- 
land in  ecclesiastical  aJQfairs.  On  the  death  of  Abbot  he  was  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  most  of 
his  sufBragans  either  imbued  with  his  spirit  or  subservient  to  his 
purpose. 

But  what  were  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Laud  ?  He  was  certainly 
not  a  Papist ;  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  who  would  more 
Btontly  have  resisted  any  attempt  to  subordinate  the  English  Church 
to  the  Bomish  hierarchy.  A  High  Churchman,  fond  of  splendour 
and  pomp  in  religious  services,  because  they  promote  the  reverence 
of  the  people  for  their  clergy,  he  would  have  made  the  English 
Chnrch  a  rival  in  magnificence  to  that  of  Rome,  and  invested  her 
priesthood  with  an  authority  inferior  to  that  of  no  priesthood  upon 
earth.  Gladly  would  he  have  promoted  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
secular  power,  that  he  might  by  its  assistance  establish  the  domination 
of  the  spiritual  authority. 

Althongh  Laud  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  could 
not  obtain  that  of  the  people.  Puritans  were  alarmed  by  what 
ieemed  the  restoration  of  popery ;  Catholics  were  annoyed  by  what 
aeaned  the  exaltation  of  a  rival  Church.  Laud's  restless  energy 
lonsed  indomitable  opposition  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  nowhere 
Was  the  opposition  which  he  roused  more  fierce  and  indomitable  than 
in  LancasMre. 
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Before  I  notice  this  opposition,  I  have  to  observe  that  a  new  ele- 
ment, or  at  least  a  new  word,  was  introdnced  by  tbe  Mends  or  the 
enemies  of  Land  into  the  pnritan  controyersj.  Arminianism  became 
first  a  terror  and  af  terwai*ds  a  war-ciy  among  the  Puritans.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  High  Chnrchmen  were  doctrinallj  as  Galyinistic 
as  Puritans,  Whitgift  as  mnch  so  as  Cartwright.  Li  the  reign  of 
James,  some  of  the  High  Church  clergy  began  to  think  &,vonrably 
of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants,  and  among  them 
Laud  was  regarded  as  a  zealous  and  powerful  leader.  Under  his 
influence,  although  there  seemed  to  be  theoretically  no  connection 
between  free  will  and  prelatical  government,  or  between  unconditional 
election  and  abhorrence  of  ritual,  the  connection  became  practically 
so  established  as  scarcely  ever  to  be  interrupted.  A  preacher  without 
a  surpHce  was  invariably  a  Galvinist ;  a  preacher  in  ftdl  canonicals 
was  almost  as  invariably  an  Arminian.  Although  the  people  knew 
but  little  of  the  doctrine  of  Arminius,  they  knew  that  something 
called  Calvinism  was  the  tradition  of  the  English  reformers.  The 
doctrine  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  as  well  as  of  Latimer  and  Hooper, 
of  the  Smithfield  martyrs  and  of  the  returning  exiles,  it  had  been 
associated  with  every  advance  of  the  English  Church  towards  reform- 
ation, and  sanctioned  by  every  name  of  authority  amongst  the  English 
reformers.  Revolt  from  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  seemed  to  the  people 
renunciation  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  as  their  notion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  proceedings  of  Laud  in  associating  the  new  doctrine 
with  ostentatious  ceremony  and  arbitrary  government,  the  popular 
cry  of  the  Puritans  and  the  patriots,  of  Presbyterian  preachers  and 
liberal  statesmen,  was  for  Hberty  in  temporals  against  tyranny,  and 
in  spirituals  against  Arminianism,  popery,  and  prelacy. 

The  king  had  offended  or  grieved  his  Protestant  subjects  by  his 
marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France.  Of  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Henry  lY.  I  would  speak  respect^Uy,  as  she  deserves  respect 
on  account  of  many  good  qualities,  and  especially  her  unwearied 
devotedness  to  the  canse  of  her  husband,  bad  as  may  have  been  both 
her  husband  and  his  cause.  But  with  indecent  haste  Charles  had 
the  marriage  celebrated  before  he  had  solemnised  the  ftmeral  of  his 
fiobther.  The  marriage  service  was  performed  first  by  proxy,  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  afterwards  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Church  of  England.  ,  The  queen,  on  her  arrival  in 
England,  was  attended  by  an  ostentatious  procession  of  Catholic 
priests,  and  received  in  much  state  by  the  papal  nuncio.  A  chape!, 
appropriated  to  her  service,  was  prepared  and  Aimished  for  the  cere- 
monisd  of  Catholic  worship.  The  articles  of  marriage  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  which  had  given  so  much  offence  to  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  England  in  the  proposed  Spanish  alliance.  AU  this  was 
very  offensive,  not  only  to  Puritans,  but  to  many  sound  and  even 
High  Churchmen.  Land  himself  probably  envied  the  splendour  of 
the  rival  Church,  although  he  was  too  poUtio  to  express  his  dislike, 
however  deeply  he  may  have  felt  it. 

In  Lancaehire  the  Protestant  feeling  was  grievously  offended.  To 
the  Puritans  of  that  county  there  seemed  litSe  difference  between  the 
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poperj  of  Henrietta  and  the  Cliarcliism  of  Land.  The  qneen  and 
the  anzhbishop  were  alike  dreaded  and  often  represented  as  acting  in 
harmony.  Popeiy  and  prelacy  were  words  commonly  associated, 
and  the  association  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  many  of  the 
prelates.  Professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were  freely  made,  but 
they  were  becoming  unmeaning  or  insincere  with  many  who  had  lost 
their  confidence  in  the  king  through  their  fear  of  the  qneen  and  their 
dislike  of  the  archbishop,  by  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  advised  or 
managed. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  Puritan  ministers  of  Lancashire 
were^  on  the  elevation  of  Laud,  disposed  to  congratulate  one  another 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  arch- 
biflhop,  however,  made  his  strong  arm  to  be  felt  in  the  northern  as 
well  as  in  the  southern  province.  Bridgman,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who, 
as  I  have  said,  was  at  first  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards  the  noncon- 
forming clergy  of  his  diocese,  was  forced  into  persecution,  and  a 
forced  persecutor,  like  a  conscript  soldier,  soon  learns  to  fight  as 
fiercely  as  a  volnnteer.  In  the  *  Life  of  John  Angier,'  written  by  his 
son-in-law,  Oliver  Heywood,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  good  bishop, 
who,  although  not  a  sufiGragan  of  Canterbury,  was  terribly  afraid  of 
the  archbishop,  who  took  care  to  let  Lancashire  know  that  he  was 
Primate  of  aU  England.  Bridgman  resided  at  Gfreat  Lever  near 
Bolton,  while  Angier  was  minister  of  the  neighbouring  chapel  of 
Ringley.  The  visits  of  the  good  minister  had  proved  very  edifying 
and  consolatory  to  the  afflicted  wife  of  the  bishop.  His  lordship 
occasionally  expostulated  with  the  pnritan  minister  for  his  noncon- 
formity, but  as  his  expostulations  were  nsually  followed  by  a  request 
to  pray  with  his  wire,  we  may  suppose  they  were  not  very  peremp- 
tory, as  they  certainly  were  not  very  effectual.  On  one  occasion  the 
bishop,  grieved  rather  than  angry,  said,  *  Mr.  Angier,  I  have  a  good 
will  to  indulge  yon,  but  cannot,  for  my  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury 
hath  rebuked  me  for  permitting  two  nonconforming  ministers,  the 
one  within  a  mile  on  one  hand,  Mr.  Horrocks  of  Dean,  on  the  other 
yourself^  and  I  am  likely  to  come  into  disfavour  on  this  behalf.  As 
for  Mr.  Horrocks,  my  hands  are  bound,  I  cannot  meddle  with  him ' 
(it  is  thonght  by  some  promise  made  to  his  wife)  ;  '  but  as  for  yon, 
Mr.  Angier,  you  are  a  young  man,  and  may  doubtless  get  another 
place ;  and  if  you  were  anywhere  at  a  little  nirther  distance  I  could 
better  look  away  from  you,  for  I  do  study  to  do  yon  a  kindness,  but 
camiot  as  long  as  yon  are  thus  near  me.'  It  was  difficult  for  a 
bishop  who  had  a  kindly  disposition,  a  puritan  wife,  and  a  sense  of 
personal  obligation,  to  persecute  a  pnritan  neighbour ;  but  Bridgman 
did  suspend  Angier,  or  rather  Laud  did  it  by  the  reluctant  hand 
of  Bridgman.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  his  power  to 
he  respected  in  Lancashire  as  easily  as  in  his  own  diocese  of  East 
EeQt. 

The  fear  of  Land,  felt  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  com- 
pelled kindly  disposed  prelates  like  Bridgman  to  persecnte  their 
neighbours,  but  excited  to  something  like  action  inert,  indolent,  gen- 
^^lemanly  ecclesiastics  like  Murray,  Warden  of  Manchester,  who,  in 
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1684,  eadiibited  '  a  libel '  before  ArohbiBliop  Land  against  !l^cbard 
JohoBon,  one  of  the  fellows  of  ibe  college,  for  not  wearing  a  surplice 
wben  be  conducted  divine  service  at  Gorton  cbapel.    As  this  seems 
to  bave  been  abont  tbe  only  dnty  wbicb  Murray  discbarged  in  the 
twenty-eigbt  years  during  wbicb  be  was  Warden  of  Mancbester,  it 
sbows  tbe  power  of  Laud  wbicb  could  excite  sucb  a  man,  at  so  great 
a  distance,  and  witbout  tbe  limits  of  tbe  province  of  Canterbury, 
to  make  so  great  an  effort  as  to  '  exbibit  a  libel '  against  anybody. 
Tbe  effort,  bowever,  seems  to  bave  been  too  mucb  for  bim,  for  soon 
afterwards  be  resigned  bis  office,  tbe  duties  or  tbe  dangers  of  wbicb 
bad  become  too  formidable  for  bim  to  encounter.     Jobnson,  i]>  reply 
to  tbe  libel,  said  tbat  be  preacbed  at  Gk)rton  witbout  a  surplice, 
because  there  was  no  surplice  in  tbe  place  for  bim  to  wear.     He 
petitioned  tbe  arcbbisbop,  tbat  as  be  did  not  act  from  any  disrespect 
to  tbe  autbority  of  bis  grace,  be  migbt  be  pardoned  for  tbe  offence. 
Wbetber  bis  grace,  tbns  propitiated,  parooned  tbe  delinquent,  or 
wbetber  tbe  warden  bad  no  energy  to  prosecute  tbe  matter  any 
furtber,  does  not  appear  from  tbe   records  of  Gk)rton  cbapel,  in 
wbicb  tbere  is  no  furtber  entry  upon  tbe  subject.     Jobnson,  at  aU 
events,  continued  in  tbe  discbarge  of  bis  duties  as  a  fellow  of  Man- 
cbester   College.     It  was   not  an  uncommon   artifice  for  puritan 
ministers  to   appoint   cburcbwardens  wbo  would  not  provide  a 
surplice.* 

Laud  was  thus  virtually  tbe  supreme  bead  of  tbe  Cburcb  of 
England,  altbougb  tbe  supremacy  was  still  nominally  vested  in  tbe 
king.  Tbat  sbnll  and  piercing  voice  which  Charles  heard  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  coronation,  to  tbe  unutterable  astonish- 
ment of-^tll  present,  bad,  as  long  as  the  speaker  lived,  a  mighty  spell 
for  evil  upon  the  will  and  heart  of  the  king.  Laud  was  a  bold  man 
to  address  his  sovereign  while  sittiEig  crowned  on  tbe  throne  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  nobles :  '  Stand  and  bold  fast,  henceforth,  tbe 
place  to  which  you  have  been  beir  by  the  succession  of  your  forefathers, 
being  now  delivered  to  you  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and 
by  the  hands  of  us  tbe  bishops  and  servants  of  God.  As  you  see  tbe 
clergy  come  nearer  the  altar  than  others,  so  remember  tbat  in  aU 
places  convenient  you  give  them  the  greats  honour,  tbat  tbe  Medi- 
ator of  God  and  man  may  establisb  you  in  tbe  kingly  throne  to  bo  a 
mediator  between  tbe  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  that  you  may  reign 
for  ever  with  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.'  The  spirit  of  that  cry  Imunted 
Charles  wherever  he  went,  until  its  author  expiated  his  t^erity  on 
the  scaffold. 

Li  1633,  the  king,  on  occasion  of  bis  visit  to  Scotland,  passed 
through  Lancashire.  As  bis  Cither's  proclamation  in  &vour  of  Sun- 
day sports  and  recreations  had  become,  in  tbe  parts  of  the  county 

*  The  two  fellows,  Richard  Johnson  and  William  Bourne,  had  a  long  and  angiy 
dispute  whether  sin  was  a  '  privative '  thing  or  a  *  positive '  thing.  HoDingworth 
saya  a  Papist  priest  wrote  a  tract  showing  the  sad  state  of  the  Protestants  in  not 
being  able  to  decide  such  a  question.  He  found  comfort  in  knowing  that  neither 
eould  tbe  Papists,  for  *  this  veiy  controversy  was  first  fathered  and  hatched  amongst 
the  P^^ista. — Mtmatnientis. 
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where  pnritamsm  prevBiled,  inoperatiye  and  almost  forgotten,  he 
paUiclj  expressed  his  firm  disapproyal  of  the  strictness  and  severity 
with  which  the  Lancashire  sablubth  was  observed,  and  especially  in 
tilie  suppression  of  Sunday  wakes  and  festivals,  in  which,  to  the  infi- 
nite horror  of  the  Puritans,  religion  and  pleasure  were  strangely 
hiended.    He,  therefore,  for  *  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jeciB,'  ratified  and  republished  the  declaration  of  his  '  blessed  father,* 
and  cosunanded  the  judges  of  assize  and  the  clergy  '  to  make  known 
io  the  people  his  gracious  will  and  intention.'     The  Puritans  were 
ind^nant,  and  the  more  so  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  Laud  had 
instigated  and  promoted  this  harsh  and  indiscreet  measure.     The 
seoond '  Book  of  Sports '  was  not,  like  the  first,  confined  to  Lancashire, 
hot  enforced  over  the  whole  kingdom.     Of  its  opponents,  no  one 
deserves  more  respectfol  notice  than  that  good  Lancashire  magistrate, 
Henry  Ashurst,  of  Ashurst,  Esq.,  who  boldly,  but  peaceably,  denied 
the  legality  of  the  king's  injunction,  and  resolved  to  resist  proceed- 
ings which  were  instituted  against  him,  and  to  test  the  authority  of 
file  king  to  enforce  the  book  upon  the  magistrates  and  clergy.     In 
this  a^ir,  Henry  Ashurst  stood  before  the  public  in  defence  of  the 
people  as  nobly  and  fearlessly  as  John  Hampden  did  in  the  matter  of 
the  ship-money.     Although   the   case  was  never  decided,  Baxter 
says,  in  his  Mineral  sermon  for  this  good  man's  son  (I  know  not 
on  what  authority),  that  his  conduct  received  the  approval  of  the 
judges. 

£  1636,  Dr.  Murray,  the  Scotch  gentleman  who,  by  the  especial 
Avour  of  ISjng  James,  was  made  Warden  of  Manchester,  resigned 
his  office.  During  the  twenty-eight  years  in  which  he  retained  its 
emolnments,  he  is  said  to  have  preached  only  twice.  As  the  fellows 
were  puritanically  inclined,  and  as  he  was  promoted  over  their  can- 
didate, William  Bourne,  it  is  strange  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
office  so  long  without  perfecting  his  legal  title  by  taking  the  custom- 
ary oath  of  residence.  His  undisturbed  possession  may  be  explained 
hy  his  easy,  inoffensive  disposition ;  he  did  not  trouble  the  Puritans 
60  long  as  they  re&ained  from  troubling  him.  The  parishioners 
sgain  made  some  effort  to  obtain  the  succession  for  their  favourite 
preacher.  They  still  loved  old  William  Bourne.  They  could  not 
fatgei  that  in  the  time  of  the  great  sickness^  when  the  people  in  the 
fown  were  forbidden  to  leave  it  and  those  in  the  country  to  enter  it, 
he  would  stand  on  one  side  of  Shooter's  Brook,  the  boundary  which 
might  not  be  crossed,  and  preach  upon  one  of  the  plague-stones 
(stones  on  which  the  country  people  placed  food,  and  on  their  retiring 
the  townspeople  took  it  away)  to  the  crowd  listening  with  intense 
interest  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  stream.  But  Bourne  had 
grown  too  old  to  desire  the  office  or  to  discharge  its  duties.  It  was 
idso  known  that  a  young  clergyman  to  whose  &ther  the  king  was 
mider  pecuniary  obligations  was  likely  to  obtain  the  office,  and  that 
he  was  a  Puritan,  a  patriot,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  all  Arminians  and 
Papists.  The  people  were  content ;  Bourne  was  pleased  with  the 
appointment.  A  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  college,  in  which 
Bicliani  Heyricke  was  designated  as  the  first  warden  on  the  new 
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fonndation ;  an  appointment  of  which  the  king  had  soon  and  longreason 
to  repent,  for  he  had  given  to  the  Lancashire  Pnritans  an  able,  active, 
and  intrepid  leader,  who  never  rested  nntil  he  became  the  head  of 
an  organised  presbyterianism  established  throughout  the  county. 

Richard  Hetricke  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  William  Heyricke, 
who,  having  been  a  teller  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  James, 
advanced  the  sum  of  SfiOOl,  for  the  king,  and  obtained  in  return  the 
promise,  but  not  the  payment,  of  an  annual  pension.  The  unfortunate 
teller,  having  been  unable  to  obtain  any  money  from  James,  bethought 
himself,  on  the  accession  of  Charles,  of  an  expedient  by  which  he 
could  obtain  payment  without  taking  anything  from  the  exhausted 
coffers  of  the  kmg.  As  his  son  Richard  was  qualified  for  church  pre- 
ferment, and  no  doubt  deserving  of  it,  Sir  William  *  humbly  petitioned 
bis  most  excellent  Majesty'  that,  as  there  was  due  to  him  a  great  sum 
of  money,  the  reversion  of  the  wardenship  of  Manchester  College 
might  be  granted  to  his  son.  '  His  most  excellent  Majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased '  to  grant  his  prayer,  and  accordingly,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Murray,  his  promising  son  *  of  many  pregnant  parts ' 
became  Warden  of  Manchester. 

Richard  Heyricke,  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls*  College,  Oxon, 
was  thirty-six  years  old  when  he  came  into  possession  of  his  influen- 
tial and  dignified  office.  A  man  of  wayward  impetuosity,  untiring 
energy,  unyielding  resolution,  and  dauntless  courage,  in  all  things 
the  opposite  of  his  quiet  predecessor,  he  acknowledged  small  obliga- 
tion to  the  king  or  to  anyone  else  for  his  lucrative  preferment.  He 
had  purchased  his  office,  and  therefore  considered  it  as  his  own 
property,  the  influence  of  which  he  might  use,  without  incurring  any 
charge  of  ingratitude,  against  the  king's  most  excellent  Majesty,  if  his 
most  excellent  Majesty  did  not  please  Warden  Heyricke. 

At  a  critical  time  he  became  resident  in  Manchester.  Although  a 
stranger  in  the  county,  he  never  found  it  in  his  nature  to  act  as  a 
stranger  in  the  exciting  circumstances  in  which  he  was  unexpectedly 
placed.  The  times  were  growing  stormy,  and  amidst  the  presages  of 
storm  he  would  make  his  voice  heard  for  the  guidance  of  his  friends 
and  the  dismay  of  his  foes.  The  king  little  knew  how  bad  a  bargain 
he  had  made  in  selling  an  office  of  influence  and  power  to  so  detez^ 
mined  a  Puritan  and  patriot  as  Heyricke,  without  whose  exertions  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  presbyterian  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  Lanca- 
shire would  have  gathered  as  numerously  and  resolutely  as  they  did 
around  the  parliamentary  standard. 

The  irritation  which  hiad  been  excited  in  Lancashire  by  the  repub- 
lication of  the  '  Book  of  Sports  *  had  been  aggravated  by  the  im- 
position of  ship-money,  which  was  being  collected  amidst  much 
opposition  when  Heyricke  settled  in  the  county.  Although  Humph- 
rey Chetham,  respected  by  all  parties,  was  high  sheriff  in  1635,  and 
discharged  his  difficult  duty  of  collecting  the  tax  with  singular  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  he  could  not  allay  the  excitement,  nor  do  more 
than  prevent  any  immediate  and  riotous  outbreak  of  popular  indig- 
nation.*    But  worse  than  the  ship-money,  worse  even  than  the  *  Book 

*  The  aasessment  of  the  Bbip-money  affords  good  Ulustratioii  of  the  oomparative 
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of  Sports '  in  the  estimation  of  Heyricke,  whose  pnritanism  was  not 
of  the  austere  sort,  were  the  enconragement  and  growth  of  popery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.     Severe  as  were  the  laws  which 
prohibited  the  services  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  the  Catholics  promul- 
gated their  doctrines  by  their  private  meetings,  their  secret  confer- 
ences, their  missionary  priests,  and  their  clandestine  publications. 
HoUingworth  mentions  three  noted  converts,  whose  conversion  had 
been  effected  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  warden.     Francis 
Downes,  of  Wardley,  Esq.,  *  revolted  from  the  reformed  religion.' 
His  relative  Sir  Cecyll  Trafford,  who  had  been  a  cruel  persecutor  of 
Papists,  resolved,  before  he  resorted  to  harsher  measures,  to  attempt 
the  reconversion  of  his  friend  by  the  force  of  argument.     In  reasoning, 
however,  the  Catholic  was  too  clever  for  the  Protestant,  and  thor- 
oughly ai^ed  Sir  Cecyll  out  of  the  reformed  faith.     From  that  time, 
the  Traffords  of  Trafford,  who  had  been  among  the  earliest  adherents 
of  the  Reformation  in  Lancashire,  have  been  steady  and  consistent 
Gatholics.     William  Malhoone,  *  a  scholar  of  a  pregnant  wit,'  was  in- 
duced by  some  Irish  merchants  to  go  beyond  sea,  where  he  was  con- 
verted to  popery.     He  became  one  of  the  ablest  controversialists  of 
his  Church,  wrote  with  great  ability  in  reply  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
became  Master  of  the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  and  eventually  Rector 
of  the  CoUege  of  Seville,  where  he  died  in  1654.     These  and  other 
apostasies  almost  drove  the  warden  mad.     He  denounced  the  apos- 
tates from  the  pulpit,  and  published  his  sermon,  full  of  bitter  denun- 
ciations.    *  The  man  of  sin,'  he  exclaimed,  *  hath  of  late  years  revived 
ikniong  us.     It  may  be  a  lightning  before  death.     The  mass  hath  out- 
faced our  Christian  meetings,  Jesuits  have  jeered  our  ministers,  and 
confuted  and   abused  their  authority.      Manchester,   the    Goshen 
accounted  of  this  Egypt,  is  of  late  years  darkened  with  the  blackness 
of  it.    Some  of  our  prime  men  in  dignity,  authority,  and  power,  have 
KTolted  to  thencL     Their  example  commands  many.     Great  men  have 
followers  of  their  vices  as  of  their  persons,  and  when  they  please  to 
be  idolaters,  their  children,  servants,  tenants,  poor  kindred,  and  idol- 
ising neighbours,  will  go  to  mass  with  them.' 

Bat  in  the  war  with  the  Papists,  the  fifth  of  November  was  Hey- 
ricke*s  grand  field-day ;  a  day,  he  says  in  one  of  his  published  ser- 
mons, *  that  ought  to  be  celebrated  with  preaching,  feasting  and  send- 

v<ealth  of  different  places  and  parties  at  the  time.  In  1684  Lancashire  was  assessed 
^3,5002.,  of  which  the  share  of  the  clergy  was  522.  2«.  If  the  assessment  was 
^y  made  (and  the  fairness  of  the  sheriff  was  universally  acknowledged),  the  clergy 
must  have  been  miserably  poor.  When  the  proportion  due  from  the  warden  and 
idlnwB  of  Manchester,  and  from  the  rich  rectors  of  Winwick,  Wigan,  and  Middle- 
^&«  is  deducted,  the  average  of  the  remaining  incumbencies  is  pitiably  small.  Of 
^  towQs^  Liverpool  was  assessed  at  251.,  Lancaster  at  30/.,  Preston  at  401.,  and 
"igin  at  501.  In  the  preceding  year  Liverpool  had  been  assessed  at  16L  when 
Q^f«ter  paid  1001.  Humphrey  Chetham  wrote,  '  Liverpool,  being  very  poor,  goes 
j*  it  were  a-begging,  and  can  pay  very  little.'  The  assessment  in  1633  seems  to 
«ve  been  duly  paid  by  the  people  of  Liverpool,  but  that  in  1634  was  not  collected, 
probably  through  the  growing  influence  of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  in  that  year, 
raised  Mr.  Williamson,  one  of  themselves,  to  the  dignity  of  Mayor. — See  letter 
^  papers  of  Humphrey  CheUuon  in  the  Appendix  to  Whatton's  Hutory  of  the 
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ing  gifte  to  one  another,  witli  ringing  of  bells,  making  bonfires,  and 
sounding  trumpets,  with  thnnderings  of  ordnance  and  with  all  out- 
ward expressions  of  joy,  that  so  God  may  see  onr  thankfolness,  that 
people  may  hear  from  the  pnlpit  of  onr  deliyerance,  that  children  in 
the  streets  may  nnderstana  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  that  strangers 
abroad  may  know  the  barbarousness  of  the  plot,  the  religion  of  the 
traitors,  and  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  Papists.  Horret  amrmis ! 
Believe  me,  I  -cannot  think  of  the  horror  of  the  treason,  bnt  my  spirit 
is  moved  within  me,  my  indignation  is  stirred  as  often  as  the  mention 
of  the  name  Papist  is  made,  of  such  Papists  as  adhere  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  Italian,  Spanish,  Jesuit,  gunpowder  Papists.  I  could  be 
angry  and  sin  not.  I  could  stamp,  knock,  bend  my  brow,  and  thun- 
der. I  could  take  up  the  execration  of  David,  "  Let  nvy  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  cmd  my  right  hand  forget  her  aimning,  if  I  for- 
get the  deliverance  of  this  day" '  After  a  great  deal  more  of  *  stamp- 
ing,* 'knocking,'  'bending  the  brow,'  and  'thundering,'  Heyricke 
utters  a  terrible  denunciation :  '  Papists,  in  that  sense  in  that  I  say 
Papists,  are  sure  of  eternal  damnation.  I  may  not  speak  peace,  where 
God  speaks  no  peace.  What  pesbce  can  I  speak  to  Kome  while  their 
whoredoms  and  witchcrafts  remain  amongst  them  ?  Saul  lost  his 
kingdom  for  sparing  Agag,  and  God  may  damn  me,  for  aught  I  know, 
if  I  refuse  to  damn  them.  When  God  preaches  damnation  to  them, 
I  may  not  preach  salvation.  Antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  is  called  the 
son  of  perdition,  and  so  he  is,  actively  and  passively.  He  is  damned 
himself,  and  is  the  cause  of  damnation  to  others.'  .  .  .  'It  is 
confessed  of  fill  that  an  English  apostate  Papist  cannot  be  saved. 
God  has  preached  damnation  to  him  ;  so  must  we.  Now,  you  see  the 
danger  of  .being  Papists.  They  are  traitors  to  their  king,  hereticSt 
infidels,  atheists,  in  continual  danger  of  temporal  destruction  and  at 
last  of  eternal  damnation.'  He  concluded  his  ferocious  declamation 
with  the  very  appropriate  peroration,  *  Why  is  it  that  popery  so  much 
increases  among  us  ?  I  beseech  you  that  are  armed  with  authority, 
go  to  the  utmost  of  your  authori^.  You  that  have  power  to  puni^ 
— ^punish ;  to  inditfr — ^indite ;  to  present — present.  Let  no  Papist 
rest  in  peace  or  security.  You  that  keep  back  the  sword  from  doing 
justice,  when  God  calls  for  it,  may  yourselves  die  by  the  sword  of 
God,  and  the  blood  of  all  that  perish  through  your  neglect  shall  lie 
upon  your  hearts.  Grudelitaspro  Ghristo  jpietaa  est :  cruelty  for  Christ 
is  godliness.'* 

On  another  anniversary  of  his  great  day,  he  says :  '  Let  the  fifth  of 
November  be  ever  kept  holy  by  the  English  nation.  O  let  the  heavens 
echo  our  praises  to  God  !  Let  there  be  all  outward  signs  of  joy.  Let 
our  bells  ring  to  drown  the  noise  of  the  thundering  sHes.  Let  fires 
flame  to  darken  the  light  of  the  sun.     Let  our  organs  and  singers  lift 

*  In  the  Westminster  Assembly  there  was,  on  Nov.  8, 1648,  a  debate  respecting 
the  duties  of  pastors.  After  it  had  been  decided  that  the  pastor  was  to  teach,  to 
pray  with  and  for  the  x)eople,  to  bless  them,  and  so  on,  ''  Mr.  Hevricke  urged  that 
it  was  the  pastor'f  office  lUso  to  curse."  "  But  this/'  says  Lightfoot,  "was  waved 
for  the  present."  See  Journal  of  the  Proeeedingi  of  the  Anembiv  of  JHrnna.  Light- 
foot's  Works,  edited  by  Pitman,  vol  ziii  p.  45. 
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up  their  yoioe,  that  it  may  be  heard  and  echoed  hy  angels  and  saints. 
Lei  all  that  hath  a  tongue  and  breath  praise  the  Lord.' 

Oiher  puritan  preachers,  though  not  so  fierce  as  Heyricke,  were  in 
their  seyeral  modes  and  places  contributing  to  excite  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  county.  The  fellows  of  the  collegiate  chnrch  zealously 
seconded  the  efforts  of  their  warden  to  produce  in  Manchester  an  in- 
flexible resolution  to  resist  all  who  in  Church  or  State  favoured 
popery  or  popish  ceremonial.  Charles  Herle,  the  incumbent  of  the 
rich  rectory  of  Winwick,  engaged  in  learned  refutation  of  the  errors 
of  the  Papists.  Peaceable  ministers,  as  John  Angier  of  Ainsworth, 
and  Isaac  Ambrose  of  Preston,  in  their  quiet,  gentle  manner  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  their  hearers  a  dread  of  popery,  probably  quite  as 
efiectoal  in  promoting  opposition  as  the  arguments  of  Herle  or  the 
Enunciations  of  Heyricke.  A  great  conflict  was  threatening.  Many 
were  preparing  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  Protestants  or 
Papists,  Puritans  or  Prelatists.  In  Lancashire,  more  than  in  any 
other  county,  the  hatred  or  the  fear  of  popery  was  a  potent  element 
in  the  war,  and  made  it  more  fierce  and  desperate. 

Of  the  puritan  clergy  who  took  an  active  pai't  in  the  great  conflict 
^th  prelacy  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  discipline  in 
l^ncashire,  the  next  in  importance  to  Richard  Heyricke,  and  perhaps 
his  equal  in  influence,  was  Chables  Heble,  of  Winwick.  Unlike  in 
almost  every  respect,  they  were  united  in  promoting  the  same  cause, 
aad  sat  together  as  the  two  representatives  of  Lancashire  in  the  West- 
loinster  assembly.  Both  were  gentlemen,  well  bom,  well  bred,  of 
good  reputation  in  their  University  of  Oxford.*  But  Heyricke  was 
a  gentleman  of  dignified  and  lofty  bearing;  Herle  of  graceful  and 
courteous  manners.  Heyricke  was  proud  and  generous,  never  forget- 
fnl  of  what  was  due  to  himself;  Herle  mild  and  gentle,  ever  mindful 
of  what  was  due  to  others. 

He  had  been  promoted  to  his  valuable  rectory  on  account  of  the 
^eryioe  he  had  rendered  as  the  college  tutor  of  James,  Lord  Strange, 
afterwards  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both 
parties  that,  opposed  as  they  became  in  the  violence  of  the  civil  war, 
they  retained  mutual  esteem  and  sought  several  opportunities  of  doing 
each  other  kindly  service.f  Herle  obtained  his  preferment  in  1626, 
snd  the  following  presentments  registered  in  the  early  part  of  his 
sunistiy,  most  of  them  in  1632,  curiously  illustrate  the  state  of  his 
parish.  William  Clare  was  presented  for  bowling  in  service  time ; 
Oliver  Bobie  for  going  forth  m)m  the  church  before  the  sacrament  of 
•haptism  was  ended,  he  being  bidden  to  stay.  The  wife  of  James 
StarJde  and  others  were  presented  for  having  a  candle  burning  in  a 
superstitious  manner  and  kneeling  by  the  corpse  of  Matthew  Hull  set 
^wn  at  a  cross ;  as  were  several  persons  for  sending  a  blessing  to 

*  Herle  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Herles  of  Prideaux  Herle  in  Comwall» 
And  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Ozon. 

t  There  are  in  Dr.  Williams'a  library  three  large  folio  volumes  of  MSS.  entitled 
(^^nmolcffjf  of  Eminent  Penons,  referred  to  by  Brook  in  his  LivcB  of  the  Puritans, 
Aceording  to  this  authority;  the  Earl  ci  Derby,  after  the  diBaatrous  battle  of  War- 
nqgton  Bridge,  was  sheltered  and  nursed  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Herle  at  Winwick. — 
«e  Brook,  toL  iii  p.  826. 
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bless  cattle  that  were  sick,  and  for  using  invocations  npon  the  bodies 
of  men  and  beasts ;  Robert  Downing  for  receiving  the  cup  sitting 
and  refusing  the  bread  save  at  another  man's  hands,  and  not  at  the 
minister's ;  Margaret  Otewill  for  dipping  a  child  in  the  font  after  it 
had  been  baptised.  The  register  book  contains  some  other  curious 
entries,  as  of  a  certificate  granted  to  entitle  a  parishioner  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  king  and  *  touched  for  the  evil.'  If  the  above  present- 
ments were  made  with  the  approval  of  Herle,  some  of  his  parishioners 
must  have  become  more  puritanical  than  their  pastor,  while  others 
were  more  papistical.  The  burning  of  candles  near  the  dead  and  the 
blessing  of  sick  cattle,  occasionally  noticed  in  the  records  of  other 
parishes,  were  regarded  by  the  Puritans  as  remains  of  popish  super- 
stition. 

But  Herle  as  well  as  Heyricke  will  continually  come  across  our 
path,  and  therefore  I  leave  him  for  the  present  with  the  concanenda- 
tion  of  old  Fuller  :  '  He  was  so  much  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and 
the  gentleman,  that  he  could  agree  in  affection  with  those  who  differed 
from,  him  in  judgment.'  I  fear  that  in  those  times  there  were  few 
such  Christians,  scholars,  or  gentlemen  in  Lancashire. 

The  events  of  1640  contributed'  greatly  to  increase  the  excitement 
and  perplexity  of  the  Puritans.     The  unfortunate  war  with  the  Scotch 
placed  them  in  a  very  difficult  and  perilous  position,  especially  when  a 
day  of  festing  was  appointed  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  Newcastle. 
Their  religious  sympathies  were  with  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  al- 
though in  Lancashire,  however  it  may  have  been  in  London,  their 
patriotism  could  not  refuse  to  mourn  for  the  disasters  and  humiliation 
of  their  country.     They  observed  the  fest  very  devoutly,   but  for 
what  to  pray,  save  for  peace,  they  knew  not.     Victory  on  the  side  of 
the  Scotch  would  bring  dishonour  upon  their  own  country  ;  while  on 
the  side  of  the  English  it  would  establish  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
king  and  his  prelates.     On  the  fast-day,  July  8,  Heyricke  preached 
in  the  collegiate  church,  and,  for  once  in  his  l3e,  preached  temperately, 
as  if  he  were  overawed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  peril- 
ous consequences  of  victory  or  defeat,  to  whichever  nation  God  might 
send  it.     He  disapproved  of  the  war,  but  he  showed  by  his  moderate 
language  that  he  still  retained  a  lingering  respect  for  the  king.    Hey- 
ricke, though  a  Presbyterian,  was  not  a  Scotchman ;  and  though  a 
patriot  was  not  a  republican.     He  was  disposed  to  excuse  the  king  by 
attributing  his  measures  to  the  influence  of  Laud,  Strafford,  and  other 
courtiers.     His  text  was  *  Pray  for  the  jpeace  of  Jerusalem^*  and  his 
sermon  an  earnest  exhortation  to  pray  for  and  to  promote  the  peace 
of  the  two  nations.     He  spoke  kindly  of  all  parties  except  Armirdans 
and  Papists.     Even  on  that  solemn  occasion  he  could  not  forget  them, 
and  when  he  remembered  them  the  fire  that  for  a  time  had  been  sup- 
pressed flamed  up  furiously.     *  Pray  that  the  foreigners  and  strangers 
that  are  in  the  city,  the  malcontents  and  desperate  herd,  the  Canaan- 
ites  that  dwell  among  them,  the  French,  the  Papists,  may  not  disturb 
our  peace.     Pray  that  there  be  no  heresy,  no  heretical  doctrine,  no 
erroneous  articles  of  religion,  no  Trent  determinations,  no  Socinian 
blasphemies,   no  Arminian   quiddities,  no  Antinomian  wickedness. 
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Pray  that  there  be  no  schism,  no  separation,  no  wall  of  partition,  no 
heathenish  customs,  no  Samaritan  rites,  no  idolatrous  superstitions, 
no  Popish  ceremonies,  no  canons  to  batter  and  terrify  the  consciences 
of  God's  people.*  Retaming  to  a  calmer  mood  he  said,  *  War  is  only 
sweet  to  them  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  Our  kingdom  has  enjoyed  a 
long  time  of  peace.  Our  age  has  not  been  roused  by  the  barking  of 
uncouth  wolves.  The  midnight  drum  has  not  disturbed  our  sleep ; 
the  sounding  trumpet  has  not  deafened  our  ears  ;  our  beacons  have 
not  been  fired,  our  ships  arrested,  or  our  walls  manned ;  our  towns 
have  not  been  ransacked,  our  houses  ruined,  our  women  ravished,  or 
our  in&nts  dashed  against  the  stones.  We  have  not  sowed  and  the 
stranger  reaped.  We  have  not  built  and  the  enemy  possessed.  We 
have  not  been  confounded  with  strange  languages.  Peace  has  been 
within  our  walls  and  plenteousness  within  our  dwellings ;  peace,  the 
daughter  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  plenty,  the  daughter  of  peace ; 
peace,  the  glory  of  Heaven,  the  joy  of  the  whole  world.' 

There  came  soon  afterwards  into  Lancashire  sad  rumours  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Irish  Protestants.     The  rumours  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  sorrowful  realities.     The  fugitives,  destitute,  naked,  starv- 
ing, driven  from  their  homes,  found  iieir  way  to  Liverpool,  and  told 
their  pitiable  tales  of  robbery  and  murder.     Widows,  orphans,  old 
men,  and  young  children  landed  in  sad  destitution,  and  sought  hos- 
pitality or  charity  in  the  neighbouring  country.     Excited  by  their 
tales  of  woe,  the  Puritans  of  Lancashire  were  alarmed  lest  the  Catho- 
Hcs  of  their  own  county  should  conspire  to  perpetrate  the  barbarities 
of  the  Irish  Papists.     There  undoubtedly  were   desperate  villains 
among  the  Lancashire  Catholics,  but  there  were  many  more  of  them 
who  would  have  denounced  the  massacre  of  their  Protestant  neigh- 
hours  as  earnestly,  if  not  as  furiously,  as  Heyricke  himself.     But  in 
those  sad  times  men  had  no  confidence  in  any  of  another  faith.    Lan- 
cashire was  fearftilly  excited.     The  Papists  were  believed  to  be  every- 
where conspiring  and  arming :  the  Protestants  were  everywhere  in- 
dignant and  alarmed.     Heyricke  preached  on  the  occasion,  as  all 
Manchester  expected  he  would,  a  sermon  which  breathed  throughout 
a  forious  and  frantic  spirit.     His  sentences  were  terrible  execrations 
his  teaching,  if  his  ravings  could  be  said  to  teach  anything,  the  ne- 
cessity and  duty  of  utterly  exterminating  the  Papists  of  Leincashire. 
The  puritan  ministers  in  other  parts  of  the  county  took  advantage 
of  the  excitement  to  preach  to  their  people,  if  not  as  furiously  as  Hey- 
ricke, yet  furiously  enough,  on  the  duty  of  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
the  Insh  Protestants,  and  of  preparing  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
daoger  to  which  they  were  exposed  of  popish  conspiracy  and  insur- 
rection.    Everywhere  a  ciy  was  raised  for  charity  to  the  Irish  suffer- 
ers, justice  to  their  cruel  oppressors,  protection  from  threatening  evils, 
and  arms  for  English  Protestants.     In  the  midst  of  this  agitation  and 
alarm  there  came  the  unwelcome  intelligence,  which  was  rapidly  dif- 
fosed  and  greatly  exaggerated,  of  the  employment  and  promotion  of 
Catholic  officers  in  the  king's  army.     Many  who  had  hitherto  refrained 
&om  acting  with  the  Puritans  professed  their  willingness  to  unite  in 
petition,  remonstrance,  measures  of  defence,  or  punishment  of  traitors. 
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A  requisition  was  presented  to  the  lord-lientenant  of  tbe  oonniy  to 
provide  arms  and  ammnnition,  the  expense  of  which  was  to  be  sm^ 
plied  by  levies  on  the  property  of  the  oonniy.  Lord  Strange,  who, 
however  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  was  a  tme  Pjnotestant,  readily  farmed 
magazines  in  Warrington,  Overpool,  Preston,  and  Manchester.  The 
gonpowder  and  match  deposited  in  these  towns,  and  looked  upon 
with  covetous  eyes  by  both  parties,  precipitated,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
find,  the  early  and  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  Lancashire. 
Li  the  meanwhile  a  cry  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  a  firee 
parliament,  and  in  that  cry  the  voice  of  the  Protestants  of  Lancaehire 
was  raised  with  extraordinary  unanimity  and  resolution.  The  eleo* 
tions  of  1640  seconded  the  demand,  and  furnished  an  answer  to  the 
enquiry  how  Protestant  England  was  to  be  governed. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

RBLIQIOUS  PABTIES. 

If  approacihiiig  that  great  and  awM  conflict  in  which,  many  of  the 
dearest  interests  of  England  were  involyed,  and  much  of  its  precions 
blood  was  shed,  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  clear  onderstanding  of  it, 
as  it  was  carried  on  in  Lancashire,  to  notice  the  political  and  rehgioos 
principles  of  the  chief  families  of  the  00Tint7,  or  at  least  of  so  many  of 
them  as  took  an  actiye  part  in  the  war.  The  members  of  the  same 
&mily  generally  adhered  to  the  same  party,  so  that  the  name  wiU 
nsoally  indicate  the  side  on  which  the  man  who  bore  it  may  be  fonnd. 
With  scarcely  an  exception  we  find  on  one  side  the  Stanleys,  the 
Ffaringtons,  and  the  Tyldesleys,  and  on  the  other  the  Asshetons,  the 
Booths,  and  the  Birches.  Of  the  few  ^milies  that  were  divided,  like 
the  Stsjidishes  and  the  Hoghtons,  it  may  be  necessary  to  specify  the 
more  prominent  members  on  each  side,  as  it  may  be  to  mention  the  few 
indiyidoals  who  acted  in  opposition  to  their  &jmly  connections.  Of  the 
Bigbys  found  among  the  leaders  of  both  sides  it  shonld  be  observed 
that  they  belonged  to  different  &milies,  who,  although  they  might 
have  spmng  from  one  root,  had  nothing  left  in  common  but  their 
name.  A  few  families  maintained  their  neutrality,  and  contriyed  to 
secure  the  respect,  or  more  frequently  incurred  the  suspicion,  of  both 
sides.  Humphr^  Chetham,  first  receiver  of  ship-money,  after- 
wards  treasurer  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  was  the  only  in- 
fluential person,  so  &r  as  I  know,  who  gained  the  confidence,  as  he 
saw  and  lamented  the  fiiults,  of  both  Parliamentarians  and  Royalists. 

The  Stanlets,  although  deprived  of  a  large  and  valuable  part  of 
ilidr  hereditary  estates,  were  still  the  most  powerful  &mily  of  Lanca- 
shire. On  f^e  death  of  Ferdinando,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Derby,  although 
a  great  part  of  the  vast  possessions  which  had  been  accumulating 
amidst  cdl  changes  through  several  generations  was  carried  by  his 
three  daughters  into  other  &milies,  the  property  which  remained 
inalienable  finom  the  earldom  was  sufficient  to  make  his  brother 
William  the  greatest  man  of  the  county.  Earl  William,  having 
heoome  verv  aged  and  infirm  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
^var,  retired  from  public  life,  and  lefb  the  management  of  his 
affiiars  and  property  to  his  son,  Lord  Strange,*  who  became  the 
lumest,  zealons,  and  inde&tigable,  though  unfortunate,  leader  of  the 
B^alista. 

Of  all  the  Stanleys,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  only  two  were  on  the 
parliamentary  side,  one  of  whom  was  as  fierce  and  determined  an 

*  The  title  of  Lord  Strange  has  been  occasionally  assumed  by  the  heir  to  the 
Earldom  of  Derby,  althoagh,  on  the  division  of  the  estates,  the  barony  of  Straogo 
PMBed  to  the  family  of  Athole. 
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enemy  of  the  Boyalists  as  any  man  in  the  county.  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley  of  BickerstafiTe  was  engaged  in  the  first  skirmish  that  occnrred 
between  the  two  parties,  and  is  said  by  the  Royalists  to  have  fired 
the  first  shot  of  the  many  that  were  fired  in  that  lamentable  wop.* 
Sir  Thomas  is  represented  by  the  BoyaHst  accounts  as  bankrupt 
and  desperate  at  the  time.  If  he  was,  he  was  very  unlike  his 
race,  and  certainly  his  descendants  have  not  been  unfisiithful  to  the 
acquisitiveness  which  has  been  a  sort  of  hereditary  religion  in  their 
family. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  Stanleys  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Revolution,  were  the  Ffahingtons  of  Worden.  From  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  head  of  this  family  held  a  high  appoint- 
ment in  the  household  of  Edward,  the  great  Earl  of  Derby,  acting  as 
his  secretary,  accountant^  and  auditor,  his  descendants  retained  their 
friendship  and  connection  with  the  successive  earls.  The  fiimily  had 
a  considerable  share  of  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  and  other  Church 
property  confiscated  by  the  government,  and  like  most  persons  who 
held  that  sort  of  property,  they  were  sound  Protestants.  Their 
protestantism,  however  sound,  was  not  extreme,  as  they  showed  no 
inclination  to  support  the  measures  of  the  Puritans.  Like  their 
patrons,  while  not  approving  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
court,  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  arms  they  steadily  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  monarchy .f 

The  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Ttldeslet,  of  Tyldesley  and 
Myerscough,  unanimously  and  invariably  Royalists,  furnished  the 
ablest  soldier  who  fought  for  the  king  in  Lancashire,  and  probably 
the  most  active,  resolute,  and  uncompromising  partisan.  If  Lord 
Strange  was  the  head  of  the  king's  forces  in  Laiicashire,  Sir  Thomaa 
Tyldesley  was  their  right  hand,  or  rather  their  heart  and  soul  and 
living  power.  A  soldier  by  temperament  as  well  as  by  profession, 
early  trained  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  brave,  proud,  generous, 
enthusiastically  loyal,  he  raised  and  equipped  troops  at  the  expense 
of  his  family,  and  commanded  them  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  With 
indomitable  zeal  and  courage  he  served  at  the  sieges  of  Bolton  and 
Lancaster.  After  the  execution  of  the  king,  he  rallied  the  Royalists 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles,  and  persevered  amidst 

*  The  Parliamentarian  accounts  attribute  the  first  shot  to  Lord  Strange. 
Whichever  statement  be  true,  the  actual  fighting  began  with  the  Stanleys,  one  or 
other  of  whom  provoked  the  first  skirmish.  For  reasons  to  be  afterwards  assigned, 
I  prefer  the  Royalist  account,  confirmed  by  the  borough-reeve  and  constables  of 
Manchester  and  twenty-four  respectable  inhabitants;  according  to  which  Lord 
Strange,  while  walking  in  the  street, '  was  shot  at  with  two  pistols  out  of  a  window 
by  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  and  another  by  him,  as  will  be  deposed,  but»  Qod  be 
thanked,  they  both  miased.' — A  True  and  Credible  Relation  of  the  eeveral  Paaaga 
at  Manchester,  July  15, 1642. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  late  noble  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  was  descended,  not  from  the  Royalist  Earl  James  and  his  magnanimous 
countess,  the  defender  of  Lathom,  but  from  the  Roundhead  of  the  race,  whose 
rashness  and  precipitancy  led  to  the  shedding  of  the  first  blood  that  stained  the 
conflict. 

t  We  are  indebted  to  the  fifarington  papers,  edited  by  Miss  ffiirington,  for  much 
Taluable  information  respecting  the  civil  war  in  Lancashire. 
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many  discoiirageinents,  imtil,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  in 
the  battle  of  Wigan  Lane,  he  was  shot  by  one  of  Lilbnrn's  Round- 
heads. On  the  spot  where  he  fell,  a  column  was  raised  to  the  memory 
of  the  bravest,  and  in  some  respects  the  best^  of  the  Lancashire  de- 
fenders of  royalty. 

The  Staxdishes  were  distinguished  in  Lancashire  as  early  bs  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  To  them  belonged  Balph  Standish,  who  was 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  when  Wat  Tyler  was  killed,  and 
assisted  in  dispersing  the  rebels.  From,  him  descended  two  families 
bearing  his  name  and  arms,  the  Standishes  of  Standish,  and  the 
Standishes  of  Dnxbnry.  Almost  all  the  members  of  the  older  family 
have  quietly  and  consistently  adhered  to  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  and 
have  been  Imown  in  the  history  of  Lancashire  chiefly  as  recusants 
and  compounders  for  their  estates. 

Of  the  Duxbury  femily,  Thomas  Standish  the  elder  was  a  member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  its  cause,  while 
his  son  Thomas,  the  heir  to  the  estate,  was  quite  as  zealous  a  Royalist. 
The  son,  fighting  under  Lord  Strange,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Manchester.  The  adherence  of  the  father  to  the  parliament  was  so 
opposed  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  family  connections 
and  Catholic  tenantry,  that  we  may  estimate  the  influence  of  the 
Standishes  of  both  houses  as  decidedly  on  the  Royalist  side.* 

The  Beadshaws  of  the  Haigh,  in  Wigan,  unlike  the  numerous 
branches  of  their  family  planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county, 
were  steady  and  decided  Royalists.  As  we  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  Puritans  of  this  name,  it  may  be  suf&ci^it  at 
present  to  observe  that  they  all  derive  their  descent  from  John  Brad- 
ahaw,  who,  although  a  Saxon,  was  so  clever,  or  so  fortunate,  as  to 
recover  his  hereditary  estates  from  the  N'orman  conquerors.  Of  his 
descendants,  William  the  Crusader  obtained  by  his  marriage  with  a 
rich  heiress  the  lordship  of  Haigh,  and  of  several  other  manors 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Although  no  one  of  these  Bradshaws  took 
BO  prominent  a  part  in  the  civil  war  as  did  several  of  their 
relatives  who  were  on  the  Parliamentary  side,  their  numerous 
tenantry  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
Royalists. 

On  the  confines  of  the  hundred  of  Leyland,  and  looking  as  if  with 
defiance  upon  the  Puritans  of  Blackburnshire,  stood  on  its  precipitous 
hill  the  fortified  tower  and  residence  of  the  Hoghtons.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  chief  of  this  powerful  family.  Sir  Gilbert 
Hoghton,  was  a  fierce  and  determined  Royalist,  and  his  tower  was 
probably  the  strongest  and  most  defensible  house  in  the  county  in 
tiie  possession  of  the  king's  forces.  A  brother  of  Sir  Gilbert,  and  his 
youngest  son,  zealously  served  in  the  royal  army.     Richard,  the 

*  GaptaiQ  Miles  Standish,  the  fighting  man  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  belonged 
to  the  Duxbury  branch,  as  I  infer  from  his  giving  his  estate  in  New  England 
the  name  of  Duxbuiy.  An  officer  in  the  army  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
into  the  Low  Ck)untrie8,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  John  Bobinson,  the 
independent  pastor,  and  undertook  to  escort  the  pilgrims  then  preparing  to  sail 
for  America. 
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eldest  son,  adhered  to  the  opposite  side,  and  even  before  the  death  of 
his  father  became  an  active  member  of  the  parliamentary  committee. 
Notwithstanding  the  grievons  apostasy  of  the  heir,  as  the  old  man 
regarded  it,  the  power  of  the  Hoghtons  was  abnost  enturelj  on  the 
side  of  the  king  nntil  the  death  of  Sir  Grilbert  in  1647,  when  Sir 
Bichard  came  into  possession  of  his  inheritance.  From  that  time 
nntil  the  middle  oi  the  last  oentnry,  the  Hoghtons  were  the  most 
influential  supporters  of  the  Presbyterian  interest  in  Lancashire. 

If  anyone  will  look  over  a  map  of  the  connty  in  which  the  m&nor 
houses  are  designated,  he  may  observe  that  Lathom,  Knowsley, 
Worden,  the  Haigh,  Standish,  Duxbury,  and  Hoghton  Tower,  the 
residences  of  the  great  families  I  have  mentioned,  are  situate  in  the 
two  western  hundreds  of  South  Lancashira  Of  those  hundreds  of 
West  Derby  and  Leyland,  and  especially  of  the  eastern  side  near  the 
puritan  districts,  these  families,  with  their  numerous  tenantry  and 
connections,  had  the  principal — almost  the  entire — government  and 
control.  Westward  of  these  great  houses,  that  is  between  them  and 
the  sea,  a  considerable  number  of  the  gentry  were  Catholics,  while 
those  who  were  Protestant,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Stanleys, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  decided  Boyalists  as  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bours. In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  have  seen  that  independent  of 
the  earl  the  only  Protestant  family  of  importance  in  the  hundred  of 
West  Derby  was  that  of  the  Butlers  of  Bewsey,  often  called  the 
barons  of  Warrington.  But,  before  the  puritan  conflict  divided  Uie 
county,  this  old  family  had  sadly  declined  and  ceased  to  be  of  much 
consideration  to  any  pariy.  The  Protestant  family  of  the  Irelauds, 
into  whose  possession  a  considerable  part  of  the  Bewsey  estates  had 
come,  were  in  the  civil  war  partly  Royalist  and  partly  Puritan.* 
The  Gerards  of  Bryn,  the  Blundels  of  Crosby,  the  Blundels  of  Inoe, 
the  Norrises  of  Speke,  the  Scarisbricks  of  Scarisbrick,  the  Molinenx 
of  Sefton,  the  Hiarringtons,  the  Fazakerleys,  almost  all  the  proprietore 
of  the  estates  along  the  coast  between  the  Mersey  and  the  B>ibble, 
were  more  or  less  devotedly  attached  to  the  Catholic  &ith.t  Many 
of  the  principal  fEunilies  of  the  hundred  of  Leyland  were  also  Catholic^ 
as  the  Bannisters  of  Bank,  the  Heskeths  of  Buflbrd,  the  Andertons 
of  Euxton,  the  Andertons  of  Lostock,  and  the  Chamocks  of  Heath 
Chamock.  Many  of  these  were  loyal  and  peaceable,  having  preserved 
their  allegiance  inviolate  through  the  reig^  of  Eli^beth  and  James; 
but  among  them  were  some  desperate  conspirators,  as  Sir  Robert 
Molineuz,  Sir  William  Norris,  and  Robert  Blundel  of  luce,  who  were 
charged  with  having  sworn  allegiance  to  the  pope  before  emissary 
priests,  commissioned  to  receive  their  oaths  and  to  absolve  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  a  Protestant  monarch.  John  Chamock 
was  concerned  in  Babington's  plot,  and  sworn  to  murder  Queea 
Elizabeth.  Although  Catholics  of  this  kind  cared  much  more  for 
the  pope  than  for  either  king  or  parliament,  they  united  with  their 
moderate  brethren  in  defence  of  Ihe  arbitrary  measures  of  Chariee. 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Ireland,  under  the  Protectorate  and  the  government  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  was  the  repreBentatlTe  of  Liverpool  in  the  Presbyterian  interest. 
t  '  The  gently  of  the  sea-coast  are  almost  wholly  PapiBt.'~Adam  Martindaleb 
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But  puritanism  had  some  strengih  even  in  West  Derby  and 
Leyland.  A  few  of  the  landed  gentry  were  supporters  of  the  parlia- 
mentary cause,  of  whom  the  most  active  and  influential  were  the 
MooKES  of  Moore  and  Bank  Hall.  In  every  one  of  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  West  Derby — ^Liverpool,  Wigan,  and  Newton — ^the 
puritan  party  was  strong  enough,  or  active  and  energetic  enough  to 
share  the  representation,  and  make  its  voice  heard  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament. In  whatever  considerable  village  thdre  was  a  puritan 
preacher,  as  at  Winwick,  at  Huyton,  and  at  Toxteth,  he  found  or 
made  adherents  to  the  parliamentary  cause  among  the  yeomaniy  and 
traders  of  his  neighbourhood.  The  party,  although  small,  was  re- 
markable for  its  energy,  activity,  and  resolution.  Its  wise  and 
effective  organisation  appears  in  its  carrying  the  election  in  the  three 
boroughs,  notwithstanding  the  powerM  opposition  which  it  had  to 
encounter. 

In  Liverpool  the  Moore s  were  the  leaders  of  the  puritan  party. 
In  the  early  history  of  that  town,  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
»gacity  with  which  they  managed  their  own  interests  amidst  the 
rivalries  and  quarrels  of  the  great  houses  of  Molineux  and  Stanley. 
Acting  sometimes  with  the  Molineux  of  the  Castle  and  sometimes 
with  the  Stanleys  of  the  Tower,  occasionally  opposing  both,  and 
more  frequently  mediating  between  them,  the  Moores  not  only  made 
considerable  additions  to  their  own  property,  but  gained  the  good 
^ling  of  the  burgesses  as  neither  of  the  great  &inilies  had  ever 
gamed  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  three  parties  divided  the  political  influ- 
ence of  Liverpool :  the  CathoHcs  under  Lord  Molineux,  the  Protestant 
Royalists  under  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Puritans  under  John 
Moore.  In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  two  Catholics  were 
returned.  In  the  next  the  Protestants  seem  to  have  united,  as  th^ 
rejected  the  Catholics  and  returned  one  of  each  party,  Lord  Strange 
and  Edward  Moore.  In  1628  the  Stanleys  secured  the  return  of  both 
members.  In  1640  Moore's  party  returned  two  decided  opponents 
of  the  king's  policy ;  but,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  same  year,  the 
Stanleys  recovered  one  seat  for  the  king  and  John  Moore  secured  the 
other.  In  so  critical  a  time  as  1640,  the  puritan  party  must  have 
been  well  organised  and  well  managed  to  have  returned  a  represent- 
fttire  in  opposition  to  the  other  two  parties,  then  united  in  the  cause 
of  royalty.  A  bitterer  enemy,  a  more  unrelenting  persecutor,  neither 
king  nor  prelate  ever  had  than  John  Moore  the  regicide,  and  the  only 
regicide  Lancashire  sent  to  parliament. 

The  election  of  a  puritan  representative  for  Wigan  was  still  more 
extraordinary.  Surrounded  by  Catholic  gentry,  and  subject  to  the 
mfluence  of  tiie  Bradshaws  of  the  Haigh,  W  igan  was  reckoned  by  the 
Puritans  the  most  malignant  town  of  Lancashire.  Bridgman,  bishop 
of  Chester,  was  parson  of  Wigan  at  the  time,  and  Ins  eldest  son 
Orlando  was,  in  1640,  one  of  the  candidates.  There  seems  not  to 
We  been  a  good  understanding  between  his  party  and  the  Catholics; 
while  the  Presbyterians,  with  the  promptitude  and  energy  which 
distinguished  them  in  the  electionB  of  that  year,  took  advantage  of 
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the  opportunity  and  carried  the  return  of  their  able  and  active  par- 
liamentary leader,  Alexander  Rigbj,  as  the  colleague  in  one  sense, 
the  opponent  in  another,  of  Orlando  Bridgman.  So  &r  as  ability 
was  concerned,  no  town  of  Lancashire  was  so  well  represented  in  the 
Long  Parliament  as  Wigan,  although  its  representatives,  both  of  them 
lawyers,  were  on  opposite  sides  in  the  great  conflict  of  their  time. 

Like  Liverpool  and  Wigan  the  only  other  parliamentary  borough 
in  the  hundred  returned  a  Presbyterian  to  the  Long  ParUament, 
William  Ashurst,  the  eldest  son  of  the  magistrate  who  nobly  risked 
his  property  in  resisting  the  imposition  of  the  *  Book  of  Sports/  The 
puritan  burgesses  of  Newton  attended  the  church  of  Winwick,  and 
were  probably  encouraged  by  Mr.  Herle,  the  rector,  to  do  their 
utmost  to  secure  the  return  of  Ashurst.  As  these  three  boroughs  of 
West  Derby  returned  each  a  Presbyterian  as  well  as  a  Royalist,  it  is 
evident  that  a  considerable  party  in  the  towns  was  zealously  opposed 
to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king  and  his  prelates.  While  the 
two  western  hundreds  of  the  county.  West  Derby  and  Leyland,  were 
chiefly  royalist,  the  puritan  minority  consisted  of  a  few  landed  pro- 
prietors, a  considerable  party  in  the  towns,  and  many  of  the  yeomen 
and  traders  in  the  villages  in  which  puritan  preachers  officiated. 

We  now  turn  eastward  to  the  opposite  district  of  South  Lancashire, 
consisting  also  of  two  hundreds — those  of  Salford  and  Blackburn. 
The  Puritans  were  strong  and  the  Royalists  .weak  in  the  east  of  the 
county,  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  Royalists  were  strong 
and  the  Puritans  weak  in  the  west. 

The  most  influential  fiimily  in  this  district  was  that  of  the 
AssHETONS,  of  which  several  branches  flourished  in  different  parts 
of  the  hundreds  of  Salford  and  Blackburn.  They  all  descended, 
or  professed  to  have  descended,  firom  Orme,  who  was  Lord  of 
Assheton  under  Lyne  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  The 
^reat  estate  of  the  elder  branch  has  been  carried  by  heiresses  to  the 
Booths  of  Barton  and  Dunham  Massey,  and  is  still  held  by  their 
representative. 

Although  the  lands  of  the  elder  branch  were  thus  conveyed  io 
people  of  another  name,  several  junior  members  of  the  fomily,  by 
their  own  industry,  by  marriage  with  heiresses,  or  by  speculating  in 
Church  property,  acquired  considerable  wealth  and  territorial  dignity 
in  seveiul  parts  of  the  county.  Raphe  Assheton  married,  in  1438, 
the  rich  heiress  of  the  Bartons  of  Middleton,  and  settling  upon  the 
great  inheritance  of  his  wife  founded  the  historic  fiimily  of  the  Asshe- 
tons  of  Middleton.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  they  were  devoted 
adherents  of  the  house  of  York.  Raphe  of  Middleton  obtained  grants 
of  several  confiscated  estates  of  the  Lancastrian  partisans.  Known 
as  the  Black  Knight,  he  was  not  a  pleasant  neighbour  to  the  good 
people  of  Ashton,  as  we  may  suppose  from  a  traditional  verse  with 
which,  in  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  Monday,  they  long  execrated  his 
memory — 

'Sweet  Jesus,  for  Thy  mercy's  sake. 

And  for  Thy  bitter  passion, 
Save  us  from  the  axe  of  the  Tower, 
And  from  Sir  Baphe  of  Ashton.' 
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A  grandson  of  the  Black  Knigbt  gained  honour  and  renown  on 
the  Field  of  Flodden,*  and  a  descendant  of  the  Flodden  hero,  Ralph, 
Lord  of  Middleton,  represented  the  presby  terian  interest  of  the  county 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  commanded  the  Parliamentary  forces  on  the 
breaking  ont  of  the  war,  and  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  his  party 
m  Lancashire,  t 

A  younger  son  of  the  Black  EZnight,  imitating  his  father's  prudent 
example,  married  a  rich  heiress,  the  daughter  of  Adam  de  Lever,  and 
loonded  upon  her  inheritance  the  house  of  Assheton  of  Great  Lever, 
near  Bolton. 

Richard,  a  grandson  of  Baphe  of  Lever,  being  appointed  by  Lord 
Burleigh  Receiver- General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  *  improved 
his  good  opportunities '  of  purchasing  monastic  property  in  Lancia 
shire.  Li  connection  with  his  nephew  Thomas  Crompton,  Auditor 
of  the  Crown  Revenue  (a  suspicious  connection),  he  purchased  the 
lands  of  Whalley  Abbey,  became,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very 
Boond  Protestant,  and  founded  the  £9.mily  of  Asshetons  of  Whalley, 
as  sound  as  himself  in  the  Protestant  faith. 

HavLQg  purchased  the  manor  of  Downham,  he  devised  it  to  a 
younger  son  of  his  nephew.  Raphe  of  Lever,  who  thus  became  the 
bonder  of  the  Asshetons  of  Downham. 

Another  &mily  of  Asshetons  traced  their  descent  from  the 
celebrated  alchemist,  Sir  Thomas  of  Ashton.  His  son  Edmund 
discovered  a  shorter,  if  not  a  better,  way  of  making  gold  than  that 
■which  his  Mher  practised,  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  RadclifEe  of 
Chadderton,  near  Oldham.  His  descendants  were  known  as  the 
Asshetons  of  Chadderton. 

There  were  other  offshoots  of  this  widely  spread  family,  as  the 
Asshetons  of  Cuerdale,  and  the  Asshetons  of  Clegg  near  Rochdale. 
With  few  exceptions;^  all  these  clans  were  moderate  Presbyterians, 
adhering  in  all  changes  to  an  intermediate  coarse  between  prelacy  and 
^dependency,  and  opposing  with  equal  decision  the  arbitrary  role  of 
King  Charles,  and  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 

Clofidy  connected  with  the  Asshetons  by  many  marriages,  as  well 
as  by  oonunon  interests  of  policy  and  religion,  were  the  Booths  of 
Biirton  and  Dunham  Massey.  They  traced  ijieir  descent  frowL  the 
Wo  of  Flodden  Field ; 

*  Sir  John  Booth  of  Barton 
Was  borne  from  his  life ; 
A  more  bolder  bume 
Was  never  borne  of  woman.' 

This  Sir  Richard  Assheton  is  represented  on  a  window  of  Middleton  church 
**dmg  his  bowmen  to  the  Scottish  war. 

t  A  son  of  the  Parliamentary  leader  was  bewitched  to  death.  The  evidence  of 
»e  iact  is, '  one  Utley  was  tried  for  bewitchlDg  Richard  Assheton  at  the  assizes  at 
wncaster.    His  guilt  vxu  pr<yved  and  he  was  executed.' 

l  Some  of  the  Asshetons  of  Chadderton,  unlike  their  relatives,  were  Catholics. 
•'Mna  ABsheton  of  Chadderton  was  a  Parliamentarian,  and  was  nominated  by  an 
^"^iiAiM^  of  parliament  one  of  the  committee  for  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The 
Aihtona  of  Penketh,  near  Warrington,  belonged  to  a  diflferent  race,  and,  Uke  most 
« their  nci^bours  in  West  Derby,  were  Royalists. 
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He,  dying  without  male  issue,  left  Ms  lands  to  three  danghtera, 
who  carried  them  by  marriage  to  the  families  of  Traffbrd  of  Trafford, 
Leigh  of  High  Leigh,  and  Molinenx  of  Seffcon.  Although  the  great 
inheritance,  including  a  moiety  of  the  estates  of  the  older  branch  of 
the  Afishetons,  was  thns  alienated  to  men  of  other  names,  the  other 
moiety  passed  by  an  heiress  to  the  Booths  of  Bnnham  Massej. 
B^esident  in  Cheshire,  they  were  so  intimately  connected  with  Lanca- 
shire, to  which  coxmty  they  originally  belonged,  and  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  their  tenan^  resided,  that  they  will  occnpy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  onr  narrative.  At  the  commencement  of  Ihe  dvil  war 
the  head  of  the  &mily,  Sir  George  Booth,  notwithstanding  his  great 
age  and  infirmities,  took  a  decided  part  in  defence  of  the  parliamentary 
cause.  After  the  death  of  Colonel  Assheton,  Sir  George  Booth  the 
yonnger,  grandson  of  the  old  baronet,  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  presbyterian  interest  in  both  connties.  This  old  puritan 
family  is  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington, 
who  probably  inherits  more  presbyterian  property  than  any  other 
English  nobleman. 

In  the  great  parish  of  Manchester  were  settled  several  puritan 
£amiLies  of  considerable  estates  and  influence,  as  the  Hollands  of 
Denton,  the  Hydes  of  Denton,  the  Birches  of  Birch,  and  the 
Worsleys  of  Piatt.  Around  these  old  houses,  and  on  lands  purchased 
from  them,,  other  Puritans  who  had  obtained  their  w^th  from 
the  prosperity  of  manufacturing  industry,  had  in  the  seventeenth 
century  established  their  &.milies  in  good  reputation,  and  brought 
considerable  accession  of  strength  and  influence  to  the  parliamentary- 
cause. 

The  Hollands  were  known  in  Lancashire  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
John.  Originally  settled,  as  their  name  intimates,  at  Up-HoUand, 
in  the  huncfied  of  West  Derby,  several  of  them  were  distinguished 
by  their  miHtary  renown,  as  especially  Eobert  de  Holland,  who 
founded  the  priory  of  Black  Monks  in  his  native  village.  An  uncle 
of  the  pious  soldier  (the  Black  Monks  commemorated  Ins  great  piety) 
married  the  heiress  of  Sir  Alexander  Denton,  and  established  his 
family  upon  her  lands.  From  the  Reformation  this  fanuly  had  been 
inclined  to  puritanism.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Richai^l  Holland, 
when  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  received  the  thanks  of  the  queen  for 
his  services  in  prosecuting  nopish  recusants  and  zealously  promoting 
the  Protestant  religion.  To  persecuted  Puritans  under  Tudor  or 
Stuart,  Denton  House  afforded  a  safe  and  hospitable  asylum.  This 
fiuDiily  was  among  the  earliest  to  avow  itself  on  the  side  of  the  par- 
liament. A  great-nephew  of  the  persecutor  of  the  Papists  took  the 
command  of  Manchester  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Royalists.  Of 
this  ancient  and  honourable  family,  long  distinguished  in  the  anTn^l^ 
of  the  county,  the  name  has  passed  away,  and  the  estate  has  descended 
through  an  heiress  to  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  the  present  representative 
of  two  great  puritan  fiunilies  of  Lancashire.* 

*  The  last  of  the  Hollands  bom  at  Denton  took  orders,  renounced  the  poHtioal 
and  rdigiouH  principlee  of  his  fathers,  and  complied  vrith  the  requintionB  of  tha 
Act  of  Uniformity.    Aa  rector  of  the  lower  moiety  of  Halpas,  in  which  paziah 
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The  Htdbs  of  Hyde  HalL  were  the  near  neighbonrs,  and,  from 
their  actmg  together  in  support  of  the  same  political  and  religions 
interests,  the  good  friends,  of  the  Hollands.  The  heads  of  the  two 
houses,  being  tibe  chief  proprietors  of  the  township,  had,  at  their  joint 
expense,  erected  the  chapel  of  Denton,  of  which  the  northern  half 
was  appropriated  to  the  Hollands  and  their  tenantry,  the  sonthem  to 
the  Hydes  and  their  tenantry,  Robert  Hyde,  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  armed  his  tenants,  and,  with 
Colonel  Holland,  marched  to  the  defence  of  Manchester  against  the 
attack  of  the  BoyaHsts.  So  resolnte  and  determined  was  he,  that, 
when  several  of  his  puritan  neighbours  advised  the  surrender  of  the 
town,  by  his  indignant  remonstrance  and  his  assertion  that  if  forsaken 
he  would  stand  alone  against  the  Boyalists,  lie  induced  his  friends  to 
TnaJTitain  their  position  until  assistance  came  &om  Bolton.  The  name 
of  this  ancient  £Bbmily  is  gone  from  Lancashire,  and  their  lands 
strangers  inhabit. 

The  Birches  were  established  as  early  as  the  reign  of  John  upon 
the  estate  of  Hindley  Birch,  or,  as  it  has  more  recently  been  called, 
Birch  HaU.  The  members  of  this  family,  zealously  protestant  from 
the  time  of  Bradford's  ministry,  were  Puritans  under  Elizabeth, 
Presbyterians  under  the  Long  Parliament,  and  Independents  under 
the  government  of  Cromwell.  To  them  belonged  William  Birch, 
whom  I  have  already  noticed  as  a  chaplain  of  Edward  YI.,  and  as 
the  honest  Warden  of  Manchester.  Thomas  Birch  fought  for  tho 
parliamentary  cause  first  as  captaiu  under  Lord  Wharton,  afterwards 
as  colonel  under  Lord  Eairfiiz.  Unlike  the  Puritans  of  Denton,  he 
zealously  snpported  the  measures  of  Cromwell  in  opposition  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  county,  and  uniformly  acted  witn  the  extreme 
party  in  subverting  the  monarchy.  On  him,  and  on  Robert  Bradshaw 
and  Alexander  Bigby,  lay  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  execution 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

A  younger  branch  of  the  Birch  family  was  settled  at  Ardwick  in 
liandiester.  To  them  belonged  Colonel  John  Birch,  who  has  been 
often  mistakenfor  his  kinsman.  Colonel  Thomas  Birch  of  Birch  Hall. 
They  were  both  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  both  colonels 
in  the  parliamentary  army.  They  were,  however,  very  different  men. 
Thomas  was  an  adherent  of  Cromwell,  and  a  decided  friend  of  Lide- 
pendency ;  John  acted  with  the  Presbyterians,  refused  the  engage- 
inent,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  council  of 
^te  in  negotiating  the  restoration  of  royalty.  In  the  many  changes 
of  his  political  life,  John  maintained  an  honourable  consistency, 
while  under  Charles  I.,  the  Protectorate,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and 
Eng  William,  he  represented  the  borough  of  Weobley,  an  avowed 
Presbyterian  and  a  vigilant  defender  of  constitutional,  not  republican 
Vbaty,     A    monument    in  Weobley    church    commemorates   the 

Broad  Oak  was  sappoaed  to  be  situate,  he  bapfdsed  Matthew  Henry.  Good  Philip 
Benzy,  on  preeentiiig  the  habe,  entreated  Mr.  Holland  to  omit  the  signing  of  the 
otM.  On  the  rector's  refusal,  he  suhmitted,  saying,  '  Then,  sir,  let  it  lie  at 
yoar  door.'  There  were,  however,  no  sponsors  provided. — Li/e  of  Henry,  by  Sir 
J.  B.  Williams. 
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courage,  energy,  wisdom,  and  fideliiy  of  tibe  old  patriot  in  asseriang 
and  defending,  througli  his  long  life,  the  freedom  of  his  conntrj. 

The  near  neighbours  of  the  Birches  of  Birch  were  the  Wobslets 
of  Piatt     The  two  families  were  intimately  connected  by  seyeral 
intermarriages,  as  well  as  by  their  political  and  religions  sympathies. 
The  Worsleys  claim  their  descent  from  Elias,  Lord  of  Worsley,  an 
adherent  of  Robert,  Dnke  of  Normandy.   Of  this  ancient  and  honour- 
able &nuly,  prond  of  its  knights,  crosaders,  and  noble  affinities,  one 
unfortunate  member  soiled  the  escutcheon  of  his  house,  but  greatly 
augmented  his  wealth,  by  engagiog  in  trade,  and  extracting  money 
from  the  factories  and  markets  of  Manchester.     In  the  beginning  df 
the  seyenteenth  century,  Charles  Worsley,  having  become  by  trade 
much  richer  than  his  proud  relatives,  left  his  property  to  his  son 
BaJph,  who  continued  in  his  &ther's  business  until  he  was  able  to 
purchase  the  lands  of  Platt^  and  to  live  like  a  Worsley,  instead  of 
being,  like  some  of  his  race,  a  poor  soldier  or  a  poorer  gentleman. 
Greatly  respected  by  his  neighbours  for  his  intemiy,  energy,  and 
&culty  for  business,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  zhe  most  powerful 
supporters  of  the  parliamentary  cause  in  Lancashire.     A  kind  of 
diary  kept  by  him,  partly  in  French  and  partly  in  English,  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  decided  puritan  principles  and  of 
intense  devotedness  to  the  parliamentaiy  cause.     His  son  Charles, 
inheriting  his  spirit,  so  gained  the  confidence  of  Cromwell  as  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Protector's  ^  own  regiment  of 
foot.'     Elected  member  for  Manchester  in  the  parliament  of  1654^ 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals  who  governed  the  several 
divisions  of  the  country.    Dying  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  he 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  nulitary  pomp  whidi 
became,   says    Heath,    '  a    prince    of   the    modem    creation    and 
Oliver's  great  and  rising  favourite.'     I  shall  in  the  course  of  ihe 
narrative  have  occasion  to  refer  more  minutely  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  the  two  Birches,  on  account  of  the  very  important  part  whidi 
they  took  in  the  civil  war  and  the  establishment  of  presbyteriadiism 
in  Lancashire. 

Two  other  puritan  flEuiiilies  of  less  consideration  than  the  Birches 
and  the  Worsleys,  yet  of  some  local  importance,  were  settled  in  the 
township  of  Rusholme,  the  Siddals  of  Slade,  and  the  Edges  of  Birdi« 
Hall-Houses.  Like  their  influential  neighbours  they  were  zealously 
devoted  to  the  parliamentary  interest  Captain  Oliver  Edge  was  the 
officer  who,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  captured  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  treated  him  with  so  much  kindness  and  consideration  that  the 
unfortunate  earl  wrote  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  countess,  *  Iiord 
Lauderdale  and  I,  &.IIing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  were  not 
thought  worth  kUling,  but  had  quarter  given  us  by  Captain  Edge,  a 
Lancashire  man,  and  one  that  was  so  civil  to  me  that  I  and  all  who 
love  me  are  beholden  to  him.' 

On  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Manchester,  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  stream  that  separates  the  counties,  was  the  mansion  of  a  iamilT 
of  ancient  and  historical  renown,  the  Duebntields  of  Dukenfield. 
Dwelling  within  a  few  yards  of  Lancashire,  and  having  large  property 
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in  that  caanty,  many  of  them  were  so  intimately  connected  with  its 
reHgioas  history,  that  they  will  &eq nently  appear  acting  an  important 
part  as  soldiers  and  stat^Eonen.  The  ivy-ooyered  wsIIb  of  the  old 
fimilj  chapel  are  the  oldest  architectural  memorials  which  can  now  be 
identified  of  English  Congregationalism.  In  that  chapel,  enconraged 
hj  Colonel  Bohert  Dnkenfldd,  a  distinguished  of5.cer  of  Cromwell's 
anny,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Eaton  gathered  the  first  congregational 
church  in  the  north  of  England,  and  £ot  many  years  continned  its 
2«cognised  teacher,  thongh  not  its  pastor.*  Colonel  Dnkenfleld  was 
nominated  one  of  the  high  court  tor  the  trial  of  King  Charles,  but^ 
\iesBg  that  year  sheriff  of  Cheshire,  he  did  not  occnpy  the  place 
aadgned  to  him,  and  so  escaped  the  peril  of  the  regicides.  Cromwell 
afterwards  applied  to  him  for  assistauice,  and  receiyed  in  reply  one  of 
ihe  most  plam  and  honest  letters  which  his  highness  eyer  read.  He 
told  the  Protector :  *  I  firmly  belieye  the  root  of  the  tree  of  piety  is 
alire  ia  yoo,  though  the  leayes  thereof  throngh  the  abundance  of 
temptation  and  flatterers,  seem  to  be  much  withered  of  late,  yet  I 
hope  time  and  experience  will  haye  a  good  influence  on  yonr  lordship.' 
On  accomit  of  some  act  of  disobedience  to  the  Protector,  he  was  sos- 
pected  of  being  concerned  in  an  intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  the 
big.  Nothing  was  more  opposed  to  his  intentions,  as  appeared 
afterwards,  when  he  armed  his  tenantry  against  Sir  George  Booth, 
and  did  more  than  any  one  else  iii  Lancaslmre  or  Cheshire  to  oppose 
tie  restoration  of  royalty.  Although  he  neyer  flattered  Cromwell,  he 
na^er  loyed  the  Stuarts,  and,  afber  their  restoration,  he  suffered  im- 
prisonment on  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  In  many  respects  he  was  a 
patriot  of  the  type  of  Algernon  oydney.  He  liyed  to  rejoice  in  the 
acceasion  of  Kmg  William,  died  the  year  afber  the  Beyolution,  and 
^  buried,  where  many  good  Puritaiis  of  the  old  times  lie  around 

I     iim,  in  the  chapel  of  Denton. 

I  When  we  consider  the  influence  of  these  great  puritan  families, 
dwelling  near  Manchester  in  the  midst  of  their  numerous  tenantry, 
and  obserye  fiirther  that  the  smaller  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  their 
^ghbourhood  held  the  same  political  and  religious  principles,  that 
the  collegiate  clergy  of  Manchester  were  2sealous  and  actiye  in  pro- 
moting i^e  same  cause,  that  they  were  exceedingly  popular  with 
their  parishioners,  and  that  with  few  exceptions  the  townspeople 
were  as  deyoted  to  the  Protestant  Church  as  the  gentry  and  clergy  of 
the  district,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  acknowledging  Manchester  as  the 
head  and  strength  of  the  parliamentary  cause  in  Lancashire.  But  in 
soataining  that  cause  Manchester  was  mightily  supported  by  the 
popnbus  towns  of  the  hundred  of  Salford. 

Bolton  and  its  neighbourhood  were  quite  as  deyoted  to  the  parlia- 
inentary  cause  as  Manchester  itself;  or  eyen  more  so,  for  in  Manchester 
^liere  was  a  minority  of  decided  Boyalists,  whilo  in  the  parishes  of 
Bolton  and  Dean,  and  in  their  dependent  chapelries,  almost  the  whole 
population  was  thoroughly  Protestant,  and  extremely  Puritan.  In- 
^^  BoBxm,  the  Geneya  of  Lancashire,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

^The  chapel  reoently  restored  is  again  occupied  by  Congregational  worahip- 
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Royalists,  what  Wigan  was  in  the  opinion  of  tibie  Parliamentarians, 
*  the  most  malignant  town  of  the  noxih/ 

In  the  parish  of  Bolton  was  Bradshaw  Hall,  the  residence  of  a 
yonnger  branch  of  the  Saxon  family  of  the  Bbadshaws.  Although 
not  so  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  territorial  power  as  their 
great  kinsfolk,  the  lords  of  Haigh  in  Wigan,  they  have  gained  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  political  and  religions  history  of  their  connty. 
Two  of  their  &mily,  Lawrence  and  James  Bradshaw,  the  faithfdl 
friends  of  George  Marsh,  have  been  jnstly  reckoned  among  the 
founders  of  the  puritanical  protestantism  by  which  Bolton  was 
long  distingoished.  For  seyeral  generations  their  descendaiits 
zealously  maintained  the  cause  of  puritanism,  as  dear  to  them  as 
it  had  been  to  their  fathers  and  their  fathers'  friends,  the  friends 
of  the  martyrs  Bradford  and  Marsh.  Among  them  was  Captain 
Bobert  Bradshaw,  who  will  presently  come  before  us  as  the 
heroic  defender  of  Manchester  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Boyalists.*  To  this  fimuly  also  belonged  several  Puritan  clergy- 
men, of  whom  three  were  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the  Act  of 

Uniformity.t 

Although  the  Puritans  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  were  not  so 
powerful  in  territorial  influence,  nor  so  elevated  in  social  position,  as 
several  of  those  resident  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  they  were  su1>- 
stantial  yeomen  and  manufivcturers,  cultivating  their  own  lands, 
managing  their  own  mills,  and  many  of  them  possessed  of  consider- 
able wealth.  Such  were  the  Holmes,  the  Levers,  the  Gbitchlaws, 
the  Whittals,  the  Cromptons,  the  Ain)RBWS,  the  Greos,  the  Boltons, 
the  HuLTONS,  and  the  Heywoods.  Intimately  connected  by  numerous 
intermarriages,  employing  almost  all  the  Jabourers  of  the  district^ 
and  unitedly  quite  as  powerful  as  if  they  constituted  one  great  terri- 
torisJ  &mily  of  the  neighbourhood,  th^  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind  in  cherishing  and  defending  the  mith  which  had  been  ratified 
by  the  blood  of  George  Marsh,  whose  memory  they  had  been  taught 
finom  their  infancy  to  venerate.  How  great  was  the  interest  which 
these  Puritans  of  Bolton  Moors  felt  in  the  proceedings  of  the  king 
and  parliament,  is  apparent  frt>m  a  &ct  mentioned  by  Oliver  H^- 
wood,  who  was  a  little  boy  at  the  time :  '  Many  days  of  prayer  have 
I  known  my  &ther  keep  among  God's  people ;  vea,  I  remember  a 
whole  night  wherein  he,  Dr.  Bradshaw,  Adam  Feamiside,  Thomas 
Crompton,  and  several  more  did  pray  all  night  in  a  parlour  at  Ralph 
Whittal's,  upon  occasion  of  King  Charles  demanding  the  five  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    Such  a  night  of  prayers,  tears,  and  groans, 

*  "Hjb  elder  brother  John  was  at  that  time  proprietor  of  BradBhaw  Hall.  Although 
not  a  fighting  man,  he  waa  a  decided  adherent  of  the  parliamentary  cause.  l£e 
mother  of  these  Bradahaws  was  an  Assheton. 

t  The  Lord  Pkresident  Bradshaw  was  a  scion  of  this  family.  His  grandfather 
removed  from  the  family  home  and  settled  at  Marple  in  Cheshire,  where,  or  at 
Wyberslegh  Hall,  his  &ther's  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  during  his  grand* 
faUier's  iSe,  the  president  was  bom.  His  elder  brother  Heniy,  the  proprietor  of 
Marple,  although  a  Cheshire  man,  served  the  parliament  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Assheton's  Lancashire  regiment^  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  court-martial  iHiioh 
tried  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
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I  Tw»  never  present  at  in  all  my  life.  Tlie  case  was  extraordinary^ 
and  the  work  extraordinaiy.'  * 

Many  sncli  praying  yeomen  cnltiyated  tLeir  lands,  and  worked 
their  mills,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bochdale,  Bnry,  and  Asliton. 
Bochdale,  from  the  time  of  its  puritan  vicars,  the  two  Midgeleys,  had 
oontmned  largely  Pnritan,  although  it  contained  a  Catholic  minority 
of  some  importance.  Mr.  Bath,  at  that  time  the  vicar,  although  a 
nephew  of  Archbishop  Laud,  was  a  decided  Puritan,  and  a  zealous 
opponent  of  his  uncle.  Bury,  with  many  puritan  inhabitants,  was 
pobably  more  divided  in  its  political  feeling  than  any  other  town  of 
East  Luicashire,  as  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  many  friends  and  retaineiB 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Ashton,  under  the  influence  of  its  proprietor. 
Sir  George  Booth,  was  thoroughly,  almost  exclusively,  devoted  to  the 
parliamentary  cause. 

The  hundred  of  Blackburn  was  closely  united  with  that  of  Salford 
m  its  stead&st  adherence  to  puritan  doctrine  and  constitutional 
liberty.  Next  to  the  Asshetons  of  Whalley  already  noticed,  the 
most  influential  of  the  puritan  families  in  that  division  of  the 
CDonty-  were  the  Shuttleworths  of  Gawthorp,  and  the  Starkies  of 
Hnntroyd.. 

The  Shuttleworths,  who  had  settled  at  Gawthorp  as  early  as  the 
ragn  of  Richard  11.,  were  accounted  among  the  yeomanry  or  inferior 
gently,  untQ,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  head  of  the  family,  by  his 
ahUity  and  activity  as  a  lawyer,  acquired  wealth,  reputation,  and 
knighthood.  His  son  was  the  puritan  member  for  Preston  in  the 
f^ng  Parliament.  Of  his  grandsons,  Ave  were  distinguished  officers 
mihe  parliamentary  army.  Richard,  the  eldest,  member  for  CHtheroe, 
]va8  among  the  first  of  the  Lancashire  gentry  who  armed  his  tenantry 
m  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king.  He  died 
yoimg,  radiausted  with  the  &tigue  and  anzieiy  of  parliamentary  and 
piHtiry  service.  His  brothers  Nicholas  and  Oughtred  were  colonelB 
in  lAmbert's  army,  the  former  of  cavalry,  the  latter  of  in&ntry. 
I  WOHam,  the  youngest^  was  killed  in  defending  Lancaster  against  the 
f     Msaidt  of  Lord  Derby's  forces. 

The  SiABKiss  were  quite  as  devoted  to  the  parliamentary  cause  as 
ihetr  neighbours  of  Gawthorp.  One  of  them,  Nicholas,  a  young 
^i^^ost  of  great  energy  and  promise,  was  killed  by  a  treacherous  or 
accidental  explosion  at  Hoghton  {power. 

Of  the  smaller  gentry  and  yeomanry,  the  greater  part  were 
ieddedlj  puritan  and  parliamentary  in  i^ear  principles,  feelings, 
&td  associations.  Blackburn  was  considered,  next  to  Bolton 
and  Manchester,  the  most  puritan  town  of  Lancashire.     CHtheroe 

•  Life  of  Oliver  Heywoody  by  Hunter,  p.  83.  Some  of  the  Bolton  Puritans 
Jiad  carious  no>Uons  of  the  war.  Oliver's  unde,  William  Critchlaw,  would  not 
Y^  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  but  '  when  he  heard,'  says  his 
^''Pbev,  <  of  a  fight  nigh  at  hand,  or  a  town  to  be  taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
*nn7i  he  used  to  take  ms  musket,  and  run  to  the  army  and  join  in  any  hazardous 
expedition.'  This  priTsteer  sort  of  fighting  coet  him  his  life.  He  was  carried 
h^  the  siege  of  Wigan  to  his  daughter  at  Bolton, '  shot  through  the  shoulder 
'Dd  with  another  bullet  in  his  th^h.'      He   died   'uttering  many  gracious 
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(the  only  borough  in  the  hundred)  retnmed  to  the  Long  Parlift- 
znent,  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  its  castle,  two  inflnentkl 
Puritans,  Ralph  Assheton  of  WhaUey  and  Bichard  Shuttleworth 
of  Gawtiiorp. 

Such  was  the  strength  of  the  puritan  party  in  the  two  hundreds 
which  constitute  the  eastern  division  of  South  Lancashire. 

But  as  in  the  western  parts  of  South  Lancashire  there  was  an 
important  minority  of  decided  Parliamentarians,  so  in  the  eastern 
parts  there  was  an  important  minority  of  decided  Boyalists.  The 
strength  of  this  minority  was  GathoHc,  although  some  influential 
Prot^tants  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  others  strove  to  main- 
tain neutrality,  or,  come  what  would,  to  keep  themsdyes  out  of  the 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  the  most  important  Catholic 
family  was  that  of  Traffobd  of  Traflbrd.  Protestant  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  even  like  their  kindred  the  Asshetons  and  the 
Booths  inclined  to  puritanism,  they  had,  much  to  the  vexation  of 
Warden  Heyricke,  become  Catholic,  and,  with  their  co-religionists^ 
avowed  and  steadily  maintained  their  adherence  to  the  cadiBe  of  the 
Jong. 

Li  their  neighbourhood  resided  an  ancient  and  honourable  &mily, 
which,  in  aU  changes  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution, 
remained  consistent^  quiet,  peaceable,  and  loyal  Catholics — the 
Bablows  of  Barlow,  in  Chorlton.  They  maintained  a  spotless  repu- 
tation, a  religious  consistency,  and  a  saintly  charact^,  a  sort  of 
Catholic  puritanism,  unsurpassed  in  its  fervent  devotion  and  chari^ 
by  any  protestant  puritanism  in  the  couniy.  Their  puritan  neigh- 
bours, even  in  those  uncharitable  times,  respected  them  as  upright^ 
peaceable,  kind,  and  virtuous  men,  although  they  were  so,  as  HoUing- 
worth  says,  'in  their  own  way.'  Suffering  severely  by  the  frequent 
confiscations  of  their  property,  they  adhered  with  exemplary  devotion 
to  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  Their  estate  was  registered,  and  tha 
fines  exacted  were  cruelly  exorbitant.  Being  persecuted,  they  be- 
haved with  extraordinary  moderation,  and  lived,  as  far  as  they 
were  allowed,  in  peace  and  charity  with  their  protestant  neighbours. 
To  this  family  belonged  that  saintly  man,  that  meek  and  godly 
priest,  Edward  Barlow,  called  in  reHgion  Father  Ambrose,  whose 
holy  life  and  labours  are  well  w^thy  of  comparison  with  those  of 
OHver  Heywood  or  Isaac  Ambrose,  and  whose  death  for  his  religion 
may  be  compared  with  the  martyrdom  of  John  Bradford  or  of  Greoxge 
Marsh. 

Other  CathoHc  families  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  as  the 
Chaddertons  of  Chadderton,  and  the  Radcliffes  of  Ordsall,*  were, 
like  the  Traffords  and  the  Barlows,  attached  to  the  moderate  or 
English  party  of  their  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  Spanish  party  of 
Jesuitical  traitors  and  assassins.     They  steadfastly  maintained  iheir 

*  The  BadcIiffeB  of  Baddiffe  Hall,  in  Manchester,  were  ParliamentariaoB.  Sir 
Alexander  Raddiffe  of  Ordsall  was  one  of  the  aaaailanti  of  Manchester,  when 
Captain  Robert  Radcliffe  of  the  Hall  was  one  of  its  bravest  defenders.  The  two 
families  were  only  remotely  connected. 
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liy,  as  under  Elizabetli,  in  opposition  to  popish  plots,  so  nnder 
rles,  in  opposition  to  pnritan  insnrrections. 

In  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Boclidale,  some  influential  families 
adhered  to  the  party  of  the  king,  as  especially  the  Byrons  of  Clayton, 
and  the  Grossleys  of  ScaitclifPe. 

The  Bybons  had  a  great  name  and  reputation  in  the  early  history 
of  Ihe  county.  Inheriting  the  estates  of  the  Claytons  and  the 
SayiKeB,  they  were  connected  by  several  ajQ&nities  with  most  of  the 
mat  fiamlies  of  South  Lancashire.  In  the  Civil  War,  the  first  Lord 
JBjron  gained  the  reputation  among  the  Boyalists  of  invincible 
courage,  among  the  Parliamentarians  of  implacable  cruelty.  So  bad 
was  hu9  conduct  in  the  estimation  of  parliament,  that  he  was  one 
of  seven  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty  which  was  granted 
iminediately  alter  the  execution  of  the  king.* 

Of  the  Cbosslets  of  Scaitclifle,  one  of  the  family  commanded  the 
Todmorden  men  under  the  royal  standard  in  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor;  another  was  the  governor  of  Liverpool  when  that  town  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Boyalists. 

In  the  hundred  of  Blackburn  the  Catholics  were  numerous  and 
powerfuL  The  great  and  influential  family  of  the  Townleys,  who 
trace  their  descent  (a  scandal,  some  may  think,  in  a  Catholic  Hneage) 
from  the  married  Priests  of  Whalley,  have  been  from  the  Beformation 
distinguished  by  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  Church  of  their 
ancestors.  Charles  Townley,  the  head  of  the  family  in  1644,  died 
bravely  flghting  for  his  king  on  Marston  Moor,  where  many  Lanca- 
shire CathoHcs  fell  by  his  side.f 

The  SouTHWOETHS  of  Samlesbury,  and  the  Sheebubnes  of  Stony- 
htust,  moderate  Catholics  rather  than  Papists,  were  steady  and 
powerful  adherents  of  the  cause  of  royalty. 

Between  the  Puritans  on  one  hand  and  the  Catholics  on  the 
other  there  were  in  the  hundred  of  Blackburn  a  few  Protestant 
^unilies,  as  the  Nowells  of  Bead,  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  king,  and  acted,  although  not  cordially,  with  their  Catholic 
neighbours. 

From  thifl  estimate  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  opposing 
parties  in  South  Lancashire,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  equally 
balanced,  the  preponderance  of  the  king's  party  in  the  western 

*  Sir  Robert  Byron,  a  younger  brother  of  the  lord,  was  the  Boyalist  governor 
(tf  liTerpool  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  Henry  Byron,  of 
the  same  family,  was  killed  fighting  for  the  king  in  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill. 

t  ''Haiy,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Trapper,  married  Charles  Townley,  who  was 
VM.  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  During  the  engagement  she  was  with  her 
h&et  at  Knaresborough,  where  she  heard  of  her  husband's  fate,  and  came  upon 
the  field  the  next  morning  in  order  to  search  for  his  body,  while  the  attendants  of 
the  camp  were  stripping  and  burying  the  dead.  Here  she  was  accosted  by  a 
Seneral  officer,  to  whom  she  told  her  melancholy  tale.  He  heard  her  with  great 
tcndemees,  but  earnestly  desired  her  to  leave  a  place  where,  besides  the  distress  of 
witnessing  sudi  a  scene,  she  might  probably  be  insulted.  She  complied,  and  he 
ttUed  a  trooper,  who  took  her  en  erowp.  On  her  way  to  Knaresborough  she 
inquired  the  name  of  the  officer  to  whose  civility  she  had  been  indebted,  and 
mned  that  it  was  Lieutenant-General  CromweU.''  Sandford's  Illustrations, 
p.  610^  cited  in  Stoughton's  EccUsuutieaZ  History  o/Bngland,  vol.  I.,  p.  426, 
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hundreds  haymg  been  proportionate  to  that  of  the  parliament  in  thB 
eastern. 

In  the  hundreds  of  Amonndemess  and  Lonsdale,  forming  the 
northern  division  of  the  connty,  the  party  of  the  king  seemed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  be  mnch  sinronger  than  that  of  the  parlia-  . 
ment.  In  the  fertile  district  known  as  the  Fylde  coontrj,  between 
the  Bibble  and  the  Wyre,  several  Catholic  proprietors  had  great 
inflnence  over  the  tenantry  of  their  own  persnasion.  Of  these  the 
Cliptgns  were  the  most  powerful,  as  the  lords,  not  only  of  Clifton, 
bnt  of  Fairsnape,  Westby,  Lytham,  and  several  other  manors  of  the 
Pylde.  IJndntiM  sons  of  the  Church  these  Clifbons  had  often  been 
in  the  middle  ages ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HL, 
when  William  de  Clifton  prohibited  the  rector  of  Kirkham  from 
solemnising  divine  service,  publicly  whipped  the  abbot's  clerk,  as 
deputy  for  his  master,  through  the  streets,  and  forbade  his  tenantry 
to  have  their  children  baptised.  After  the  Bef ormation  they  seemed 
willing  to  compound  for  their  past  sins  by  their  steady,  faitnlnl,  and 
unresisting  submission  to  the  claims  of  their  Church.  They  were, 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  firm  supporters  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. With  them  were  associated  seveiul  other  Catholic  m.nulies, 
as  the  Butlers  of  Rawcliffe,  the  Westbys  of  Mowbrick,  and  the 
Butlers  of  Kirkland,  who  were  all  represented  among  the  dead  of 
Marston  Moor.  The  Fleetwoods  of  Poulton  were  as  to  their  religion 
divided  or  indifferent,  as  they  had  intermarried  with  Protestant 
&milies  of  the  south ;  but  as  to  their  politics  they  were  steady  and 
consistent,  if  not  very  active,  adherents  of  the  king. 

Farther  north,  in  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  the  most  powerful 
fiunily  was  that  of  the  Daltons  of  Thumham.  Although  they  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  principal  Catholic  families  of  the  north 
of  England,  their  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Cockersand 
had  made  them  unwilling  to  disturb  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
of  Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth.  Thomas  Dalton,  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  although  very  old  and  feeble,  raised  and  equipped  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  service  of  the  king.  Not  content,  like 
many  of  the  Lancashire  gentry,  to  fight  for  his  principles  in  his  own 
oounty,  he  marched  southward  at  the  head  of  his  tenantry,  and  died 
of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbniy,  which 
was  &tal  to  many  Lancashire  Boyalists. 

The  TuNSTALLS  of  Thurland  Castle,  one  of  the  most  distingoished 
families  of  North  Lancashire,  had  suffered  so^much  firom  fines, 
sequestrations,  and  lawsuits  on  account  of  their  steady  adherence  io 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  alienate  the 
greater  part  of  their  hereditary  estates.  Thurland  Castle,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  that  part  of  the  couniy,  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  John  Girlington,  who,  beine  a  Catholic,  held  it  for 
the  king,  and  resolutely  defended  it  against  the  parliamentarv  forces. 
To  the  rashness  of  Sir  John,  when  high  sherifE,  the  early  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  this  couniy  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  a  consideraUe 
degree  to  be  attributed.  The  Tunstalls  and  their  retainers  followed 
the  standard  of  the  lord  of  their  ancestors'  castle. 
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On  crossing  the  sands  of  Morecambe  Bay,  we  natnuallj  enquire 
fbr  the  purchasers  or  lessees  of  the  estates  of  the  two  great  religious 
housesy  the  abbey  of  Fnmess  and  the  priory  of  CartmelL  The 
greater  part  of  the  lordship  and  liberty  of  Fnmess  was  at  that  time 
Bimexed  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  tenantry,  holding  their 
fimns  on  easy  terms,  were  generally  supposed  to  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  their  liege  lord  and  superior,  without  considering  the 
merits  or  caring  much  for  the  results  of  the  conflict.  The  ruined 
abbey  and  the  property  lying  inmiediately  aroxmd  it,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  part  of  the  lands  of  Cartmell  priory,  belonged  to  the  old 
fiunily  of  the  Pbestons,  who,  like  most  of  their  neighbours,  wished 
well  to  the  king,  but  seem  to  have  been  content  with  good  wishes, 
prohably  unwilling  to  strengthen  the  GathoHcs,  who  had  not  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  recovering  the  monastic  property.  Of  the  other 
proprietors  of  the  romantic  fells  and  glens  of  Lonsdale  over  the  sands, 
as  the  Biglands  of  Bigland,  and  the  Sandyses  of  Oraithwaite,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  most  of  them  were  BoyaJists,  some  of 
them  Catholics,  none  of  them  disposed  to  make  any  sacriflces  for 
either  their  king  or  their  Church. 

It  is  evident  from  this  cursory  glance  over  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county  that  the  Boyahsts  there  &r  exceeded  the  Parliamentarians 
in  nxunbers,  wealth,  and  influence.  Of  the  landed  proprietors  only  a 
&w,  whose  estates  were  small  and  situated  chiefly  near  the  banks  of 
the  Bibble  or  among  the  hills  bordering  on  Yorkshire,  adhered  to  the 
canse  of  the  parliament.  Li  the  towns  of  Preston,  Kirkham,  and 
Garstang,  the  earnest,  loving,  persuasive  preaching  of  Isaac  Ambrose 
had  found  or  made  many  admirers,  who,  cordiaJly  attached  to  his 
doctrine  and  discipline,  were  prepared  to  defend  them  against  the 
hostility  of  the  country  people.*  In  Preston,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  assistance  and  resistance  which  both  parties  found  in  the  sieges 
and  assaults  of  that  town,  they  must  have  been  nearly  equal  in 
munbers  and  strong^  The  Piuitans,  however,  were  strong  enough 
to  return  two  zealous  members  of  their  own  party  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  although  probably  their  successes  may  be  attributed 
lather  to  their  better  organisation  than  to  their  preponderating 
moahers. 

Lancaster  was  called  a  royalist  town,  and  probablv  the  majority  of 
Hb  inhabitants  were  Boyalists.  It  must,  however,  have  contained  a 
considerable  party  opposed  to  that  majority,  or  the  town  and  castle 
woold  not  so  easily  have  surrendered  to  the  small  body  of  soldiers 
who,  under  Mmot  Birch  of  Manchester,  demanded  and  obtained 
possession  of  it  for  the  parliament. 

In  estimating  the  proportionate  strength  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
&  civil  war,  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  a  large  and  powerful 

*  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Ambrose  found  among  the  Ffarington  papers,  that 
be  was  onoe  taken  prisoner  by  the  Boyalists.  In  that  letter  he  bears  tesldmony  to 
tbe  kntdnen  with  which,  when  a  prisoner,  he  had  been  treated  by  Mr.  F&urington, 
*nd  recommends  his  benefactor  to  the  kind  consideFation  of  the  victorious 
^liameatarians.  I  camiot  ascertain  when  or  how  Isaac  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
aowwda  in  his  writings  sound  like  the  words  of  a  man  of  war. 
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familj,  whose  several  branclies  were  established  in  different  parts  ol 
the  connty,  and  whose  name  appears  more  fireqnenily  and  more 
prominently  than  any  other  in  the  records  of  that  terrible  conflict   I 
refer  to  the  Biqbys,  who  were  so  nmnerons,  in  many  instances  bo 
distantly  related,  and  so  opposed  in  their  purposes  and  parties,  as  io 
occasion  much  confusion  and  great  danger  of  mistaking  the  identity, 
the  difference,  the  party  connections  or  the  feunily  relations  of  ths 
several  persons  who  bore  a  common  and  widely  prevalent  nam& 
There  were  Puritan  Bigbys  and  Catholic  Bigbys,  Bepublican  Bigbys 
and  Boyalist  Bigbys,  fighting  in  almost  every  battle,  and  making 
their  voices  heard  in  almost  every  assembly.     As  if  to  increase  tiie 
coni^ion,  there  were  four  Alexander  Bigbys,  all  oolonelB,  two  of 
each  party ;  besides  Joseph  Bigbys,  Edward  Bigbys,  Nicholas  Bigbys, 
and  many  other  Bigbys,  soldiers,  statesmen,  lawyers,  magistrates, 
writers,  preachers,  actmg  their  part  in  almost  every  scene  of  this 
lamentable  tragedy.     The  two  principal  femilies  of  the  name  were 
the  Bigbys  of  Middleton  in  Goosnargh  near  Preston,  and  those  of 
Burgh  and  Layton  in  the  Fylde,  the  former  chiefly  puritan,  the  Litter 
royiJist.     Both  fsbmilies  belonged  to  the  northern  division,  but  in  the 
course  of  events  from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the 
restoration  of  royalty  they  may  be  found  fighting,  or  negotiating,  or 
intriguing  in  all  parts  of  the  county  and  even  beyond  its  boundaries. 
Alexander  Bigby  of  Goosnargh  was  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Long  Parlitunent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of  the  puritan  interest  in  Lancashire.     Although  his  estate  was  not 
large,  he  was  connected  by  birth  and  marriage  with  many  of  the  best 
fitmilies  of  the  county,  and  his  uncommon  abilities  gave  him  great 
influence  over  them  alL     His  activity  waa  unwearied,  his  energr 
irrepressible.     Scarcely  a  man  in  those  exciting  times  did  as  mncli 
work  as  this  untiring  lawyer,  statesman,  magistrate,  and  coloneL 
Although  Balph  Ajssheton  was  the  acknowledged  commander  of  the' 
parliamentary  army  in  Lancashire,  Alexander  Bigby  was  head  and 
heart  and  hand  and  almost  everything  else  of  importanoe.     There 
was  no  borough  in  Lancashire  of  which  it  was  more  difBcult  for  a 
Puritan  to  gain  the  representation  than  'maHgnant  Wigan,'  yet 
Bigby,  leaving  the  easier  work  of  representing  the  neighbouring 
borough  of  Preston  to  less  daring  or  less  energetic  men,  defied  all  the 
malignancy  of  Wigan,  won  its  representation  in  the  Long  Parliament^ 
and  never  forgot  in  the  unexpected  triumph  of  his  friends  the  maUg- 
nancy  of  the  other  half  of  his  constituents.     It  is  said  of  him,  that  he 
sat  on  more  committees  than  any  other  member  of  the  Long  P^lia- 
ment.    Busy  as  he  was  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  he  was  engaged  in 
every  important  action  in  Lancashire.     I  doubt  whether  any  man  of 
his  time  had  so  often  travelled  the  long,  rough,  wearisome  road  from 
London  to  Manchester.     He  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Lathom,  the 
fight  in  Fumess,  the  capture  of  Thurland  Castle,  and  the  defence  of 
Bolton.     Nominated  one  of  the  king's  judges,  he  declined  to  act^ 
why,  I  know  not,  for  it  was  probably  ti^e  only  occasion  in  his  life 
on  which  he  declined  to  do  his  worst  against  royalty.     Such  was  one 
side  of  his  character.     On  turning  to  the  other,  we  see  him  rash. 
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impetaoas,  rade,  hanghtv*,  seyere,  implacable.  Although  admired  by 
many,  he  was  esteemed  by  few,  loved  by  none.  Some  yery  bad 
ibings  are  said  of  him,  which  I  fear  are  tme ;  but  the  worst  is  so  bad 
tibat  I  hope  it  is  not  tnie,  although  the  evidence  against  him  is  very 
Btromg.  jSe  is  said  to  have  contrived  a  scheme  and  bargain  by  whicn 
the  royalist  masters  of  three  Cambridge  Colleges,  St.  John's,  Qneen's, 
and  Jesus,  were  to  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Algerines.  When  a  jndge 
on  circxdt,  he  canght  the  gaol  fever  of  the  prison^^  at  Croydon,  and 
died  in  1650. 

His  son  Alexander  was  a  lientenant-oolonel  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  subsequently  the  representative  of  Lancaster.  He  had  many 
of  &e  great  qualities  of  his  &ther,  and  few  of  the  bad  ones.  "Eie 
consistently  maintained  the  same  x>olicy,  and  afber  the  Bestoration 
oontinned  steadily  to  act  under  discouraging  circumstances  with  the 
patriotic  party,  who  resisted  the  unconstitutional  measures  of 
Charles  Ii.  and  his  brother  James. 

Edward,  a  younger  son,  gained  little  credit  either  for  himself  or 
his  ftttiier.  Careless,  dissipated,  emharrassed  with  debt,  he  evaded 
the  demands  of  his  creditors  by  calling  himself  the  servant  of  his 
father,  who  claimed  on  his  behalf  the  privil^;e  of  freedom  from 
arrest,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  in  attendance  on  a  member  of 
parliament.  Being  thus  protected  from  imprisonment,  the  embar- 
lassed  debtor  was  proposed  for  the  lucrative  office  of  clerk  of  the 
crown  in  Lancashire ;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  much  as  they 
admired  his  father,  seem  to  have  thought  this  proposal  rather  too  bad, 
as  they  appointed  a  much  better  Puritan,  William  Ashurst,  to  fill  the 
vacant  office.  After  the  Restoration,  Edward  made  his  peace  with 
the  BoyaJists,  and  became  a  magistrate  in  his  native  county,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  administered  justice  severely  and  mercy  sparingly 
to  the  members  of  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  long  associated. 
Serrile  as  he  had  become,  he  found  the  popery  of  King  James  too 
much  for  his  approval,  and  was  sent  to  prison  on  suspicion  of  con- 
spiring  with  his  brother  against  the  government.* 

Alexander  Bigby  of  the  Burgh  was  as  decided,  if  not  as  able,  a 
Bojalist  as  his  namesake  of  Goosnargh  was  a  Bepublican.  The 
Bigbys  of  the  Burgh,  all  Boyalists,  possessed  large  es^tes  in  Layton- 
wi^-Warbreck,  on  which  now  stands  the  flourishing  watering-place 
of  Blackpool  As  there  were  many  other  gentlemen  of  that  neigh- 
bonrhooa  able  to  lead  the  Bojalists  of  the  Fylde,  he  crossed 
Morecambe  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  arming  and  training  in  the  service 
of  the  king  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Fumess  and  Cartmell.  He 
fomid,  however,  more  difficulty  than  he  expected  in  inducing  that 
people  to  submit  to  military  discipline.  The  parliamentary  Alexander, 
who  was  at  the  time  laying  siege  to  Thurland  Castle,  hearing  of  the 
doings  of  his  namesake,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  energy  led 

some  five  hundred  in&ntry  and  three  troops  of  cavabry  across  the 

I 

I  *  llkholas  Bigby  of  Harrook,  one  of  the  oommittee  nominated  hj  an  ordinance 

of  pwfiament  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  was  an  ofbhoot  of  this  family.  In  that 
committee  of  sequestration  and  assessment^  consisting  of  thirtylpersons^  were  four 

I  BagbjSb 
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sands  of  Morecambe,  and  came  xmezpectedlj  npon  those  ill-trained 
Boyalists.  The  Parliamentarians,  Hhe  next  morning  being  the 
Lord's  day,  began  their  work  with  pnblic  prajer/  and  then  nSaed  a 
shout,  which  (or  was  it  the  psahn-singmff  ?)  so  frightened  the 
monntaineers  that  they  'ran  clean  away,'  and  left  their  ammnnition 
for  the  benefit  of  their  enemies.* 

Alexander  B.igby,  junior,  of  the  Bnrgh,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  his 
fiftther,  fought  in  tl)^  battle  of  Wigan  Lone,  where  the  gaUant  leader 
of  the  Boyalists,  Sir  Thomas  Tyidesley,  was  killed.  He  was  the 
'grateful  comet,'  as  he  designated  himself  who  erected  after  the 
Restoration  a  column  on  the  spot  where  his  brave  commander  M. 
Colonel  Greson  Bagby,  a  member  of  the  same  family,  was  one  of  the 
numerous  prisoners  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  that  battle 
which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Boyalists  in  Lancashire. 

Major  Joseph  Bigby,  author  of  the  '  Drunxard's  Perspectiye  or 
Bummg  Glass,'  and  his  brother  George,  may  occasionally  appear  in 
the  war,  on  the  side  of  the  parliament 

These  notices  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  discriminate 
the  party  and  fiunily  connections  of  the  principal  persons  who  wiH 
appear  as  acting  an  important  part  in  that  religious  conflict  which, 
belonging  especially  to  Lancashire  and  carried  on  by  Lancashire 
people,  has  a  history  of  its  own  distinguished  from,  although  simul- 
taneous with,  that  of  the  great  civil  war  waged  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament  of  England. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  war  most  of  the  old  castles  and 
towers  had  fallen  into  decay  and  become  nearly  useless  as  places  of 
nuHtary  service  or  defence.  The  only  fortresses  which  were  defen- 
sible against  an  attack  of  superior  forces  were  the  castles  of  Lancaster, 
Thurland,  Hornby,  Clitheroe,  and  Greenhaugh,  the  tower  of  Hoghton, 
and  the  house  of  Lathom,  which  were  all  in  the  possession  of  the 
Boyalists.  Of  the  towns,  Wigan  was  the  best  fortified.  Military 
works — chiefly  mud  walls,  posts  and  chains,  and  timber  gates  at  the 
entrances — ^were  made  for  the  defence  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Warrington,  Preston,  and  Lancaster.  These  works,  except  those  of 
Manchester,  were  at  the^commmenoement  of  the  war  in  the  possession 
of  the  king's  party. 

*  Letter  of  Alexander  Rigby  to 'Speaker  Lenthall  in  Tructi  relating  to  ikt 
Military  Affain  in  Lanoaakire. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

THE  LONG  PAHTJAMENT. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Lancaslure  in  that  memorable  year,  1640, 
when  the  king  and  his  conncil,  having  long  mled  Engliuid  withont 
a  parliament,  ventared,  depending  for  their  snecess  on  the  interest 
excited  by  the  Scottish  war,  to  convene  one  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supplies  for  its  vigorous  prosecntion.  The  Scottish  war, 
bowever,  was  not  so  popular  with  iSie  English  oonstitnencies  as  the 
king  and  his  ministers  had  hastily  supposed.  Englishmen  do  not 
Hke  to  be  beaten  even  in  a  bad  cause ;  but  if  they  kaow  their  cause 
28  bad  before  they  begin  to  fight,  they  are  occasionally  at  least  honest 
enongfa  to  keep  out  of  the  fray.  Parliament  met  in  April  1640,  and 
evidently  not  liking  the  business  for  which  it  was  convened,  instead 
of  granting  supplies  appointed  committees  to  consider  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  Withm  a  month  the  king  dissolved  it,  and  in  doing 
80  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  dissolving  its  more  troublesome 
sacceesor.  This  fihort  parliament  was  the  precursor  of  the  longest 
that  England  ever  knew. 

If  parliament  did  nothing,  convocation  did  a  great  deal,  and  a 
great  deal  that  was  mischievous  to  itself  and  its  patrons.  Opened 
with  unusual  formality,  show,  and  ostentation,  it  claimed  a  right  to 
toi,  by  the  king's  authority,  after  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  It 
appointed  committees,  granted  subsidies,  made  new  canons,  and  con- 
ceded extraordinary  power  to  Archbishop  Laud.  What  more  it 
would  have  done  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  as  the  people  threatened 
to  pxill  down  the  convocation  house,  the  king  was  wise  enough,  or 
iix&id  enough,  to  dissolve  it  by  a  special  mandate.  The  evil  done  to 
the  Church  by  this  unconstitutional  sitting  of  its  representatives  was 
never  undone,  as  it  undoubtedly  influenced  the  elections  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  next  parliament.  The  arbitrary  canons  which  it 
enacted  roused  the  opposition  of  the  puritan  clergy,  while  its  extra- 
vagant exaltation  of  the  royal  prerogative  alarm^  the  patriotic  laily 
^  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  none  more  than  in  Lancashire. 

The  king  was  soon  compelled  by  the  urgency  of  his  wants  and 
encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  his  friends  to  issue  writs  for  the  meeting 
of  a  new  parluajnent.  The  elections  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1640. 
There  was  in  many  places  a  fierce  contest.  Probably  the  opponents 
of  tibe  court  never  before  exerted  themselves  as  they  did  in  that 
^oction,  while  the  courtiers  feared  that,  without  the  most  strenuous 
^orts,  they  would  lose  all  in  the  approaching  conflict.  Unconstitu- 
tional influence  was  said  to  have  been  usea  by  the  court  party  in 
^cashire,  but  if  it  were,  it  was  used  to  little  purpose,  for  TAUcasnire 
sent  to  Westminster  a  formidable  majority  of  stui^y  patriots,  decided 
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Pmitans,  and  active  partisans.    The  members  lefcomed  to  the  Long 
Parliament  were  for — 

liAHOAflBIBI. 

Ralph  Aieheton,  Eaq.  Boger  Eirby,  Eaq. 

OUTHXBOB.  NkWTOH. 

Ralph  Anheton,  Esq.  William  AEhont,  Esq. 

Richard  ShutUeworth^  Qent.  Roger  Bdmer,  Knight. 

Lanoaateb.  Pkbstov. 

John  Harrison,  Eni^t.  Riohard  Shattleworth,  Eaq. 

Ihomas  Famhawe,  Eaq.  Thomaa  Standiah,  Esq. 

LXVIBFOOL.  WlQAH. 

John  Moore,  Eaq.  Orlando  Bridgman,  Eaq. 

Richard  Wynn,  Bart  Alexander  Rigby,  Eaq. 

A  glance  oyer  these  names  will  discover  the  superiority  of  ihe 
party  which  was  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  measores  of  the  king  and 
his  prelates.  The  advantage  to  the  Pnritans  was  not  only  in  ihsa 
majoriiy,  bnt  pre-eminently  in  the  ability  and  energy  of  their  repr^ 
sentatives.  With  the  exception  of  Orlando  Bridgman,  the  son  of 
the  bishop  of  Chester,  an  able  lawyer,  a  fluent  speaker,  and  a  naafiil 
partisan,  there  was  not  a  man  returned  by  the  BoyaJists  who  coold 
render  any  service  to  his  party  beyond  the  value  of  his  silent  vote. 

Boger  Kirby,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  couniy,  was  too 
undecided,  and  yet  too  hasty,  often  hesitating  when  he  ought  to  act* 
and  often  acting  when  he  ought  to  hesitate^  to  be  trusted  or  foared 
by  either  party.  In  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict  it  was  not 
easy  to  determine  what  part  he  would  eventually  take,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  trimming  and  temporising,  and  striving  to  conciliate  Mends  on 
both  sides.  On  his  election  he  was  supported  by  moderate  men  of 
both  parties,  as  he  was  disposed  to  give  a  qualified  approval  to  some 
of  the  measures  which  they  severally  desired  to  secure,  but  as  the 
contest  became  too  decided  to  allow  of  his  neutrality,  he  avowed 
himself  a  Boyalist,  and  armed  his  tenantry  in  defence  of  the  king. 

Sir  Bichard  Wynn,  retomed  for  Liverpool,  appeared  at  first  a  very 
decided  supporter  of  royally,  prelacy,  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  the 
king  and  his  bishops.  It  was,  however,  observed  that  his  zeal  waned 
as  ihe  king's  party  grew  weak,  until  he  ceased  to  appear  on  the  losing 
side.  He  had  sufficient  resolution  to  support  the  desperate  cause  ^ 
Lord  StrafiEord,  but  his  vote  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the 
impeachment  of  his  friend  seems  to  have  been  the  last  exhausting 
effort  of  his  courage,  for  afterwards  his  Welsh  blood  cooled  wonder- 
fully and  he  never  moved  his  tongue  or  his  hand  in  defence  of  his 
party.  He  became  negligent  of  his  duties,  for  he  had  to  make  bis 
appearance  'in  the  house'  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
penalty  'for  the  neglect  of  the  public  service.'  Compelled  to  be 
present,  he  contrived  to  busy  himseLP  in  Welsh  committees,  and  was 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  bills  about  roads,  bridges,  and  fisheries.  As 
to  the  other  royalist  representatives,  they  are  not  worth  the  Iscbour  of 
bringing  their  small  doings  to  the  light. 

Very  different  were  the  representatives  of  the  oppoatepBE^    Hie 
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tiro  Balph  AssHetozis  were  actLve,  energetic,  able  men,  thoronglLly  in 
earnest,  devoted  to  their  cause,  working  for  it  in  London,  fighting 
&r  it  in  LaDcaahire.  The  knight  of  the  shire  was  the  head  of  the 
Middleton  fiunily,  who  became  colonel-general  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  of  the  conntj,  and  never  spared  his  time,  his  health,  his  money, 
or  Ha  firiendB  in  defending  the  canse  of  oonstitntional  liberty.  His 
inoeflsant  and  exhausting  labours  probably  hastened  his  premature 
dett&  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

His  namesake,  the  member  for  Clil^eroe,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Balph  Assheton  of  Ghreat  Lever  and  Whalley,  an  able  and  active 
SQpporter,  both  in  debate  and  arms,  of  his  cousin  of  Middleton. 

The  two  Brichard  Shuttleworths,  of  Ghkwthorp,  &rther  and  son,  the 
former  member  for  Preston,  the  latter  for  Glitheroe,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  were  among  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  puritan  cause  in  the 
oonniy.  Having  done  their  utmost  to  secure  the  Hberty  of  their 
ooiintry  by  their  voice  in  parliament,  they  returned  to  Lancashire  to 
ana  their  tenantry  and  to  prepare,  by  personal  service,  for  the 
thieatening  war. 

WiIHam  Ashurst  of  Ashurst,  the  representative  of  Newton,  was  an 
earnest  Presbyterian,  who  took  an  active  part  in  all  measures  intended 
to  limit  the  royal  prerogative  without  destroying  the  monarchy.  He 
iras  a  major  in  uie  Parliamentary  army,  and  indefatigable  in  its 
Berrice,  until  the  execution  of  the  king,  after  which  he  ccMaJesced  with 
^  Boyalists  in  support  of  Charles  U.,  was  discovered  negotiating 
▼ith  the  leading  P^byterians  of  Lancashire  for  the  restoration  of 
royalty,  fled  for  safety  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
zetamed  to  Lancashire  as  a  colonel  of  Charles  II.  in  his  unfortunate 
march  through  the  county  in  1651,  and  associated,  good  Presby- 
terian as  he  was,  with  people  whom  General  Harrison  calls  *  bloody 
Pi^ists'  and  ^subtle  jesuited  malignants.'  Notwithstanding  these 
self-denying  services,  he  was  reproached  by  the  king  and  the  earl  for 
iiot  inducing  more  of  the  Presbyterians  to  support  their  cause,*  while 
at  the  same  time  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  many  of  his  presby- 
teiian  friends  for  not  taking  more  decisive  measures  in  protesting 
^tgainst  the  Papist  associations  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Hke  many 
other  members  of  his  &mily,  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and 
^otion.t 

Thomas  Standish  of  Duxbury,  the  representative  of  Preston,  was 
greatly  respected  by  the  leaders  of  his  party,  both  as  a  statesman  and 
tt  a  soldier.  Acting,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in  opposition  to 
most  of  his  relations,  he  commanded  one  of  the  Lancashire  regiments 
oa  the  side  of  the  parliament,  and  even  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
BOO,  who  was  shot  when  fighting  for  the  HoyaUsts,  he  had  spirit 
eQoojgh  in  his  old  age,  much  as  he  deplored  his  bereavement,  to 
CQQ&ne  &ithful  to  his  trust  in  conmiand  of  his  regiment,  and  did 

*  Letter  from  Major-General  Harrison  in  Tnnsts  relating  to  the  Military 
^neeedingi  in,  Lancathire,  p.  286.    Gary's  Memorials,  voL  iL  p.  883. 

t  Baxter,  in  a  funeral  sermon,  commemorates  the  piety  and  good  works  of  his 
younger  brother  Henry,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  PSropagation  of 
^  Oospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
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good  seryice  in  opposing  tibie  invasion  of  the  Sootch  nnder  the  Duko 
of  Hamilton. 

Of  that  desperate  regicide,  John  Moore,  and  that  indefatigable 
lawyer,  Alexander  Bigby,  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  thai 
two  more  actiye  or  energetic  men  were  not  to  be  fonnd,  either 
debating  in  the  committees  of  Westminster  or  fighting  in  the  batiileB 
of  Lancashire.  Althongh  not  very  agreeable,  perhaps  not  yeiy  good 
men,  they  were  especially  fitted  for  i£e  work  which  was  given  mem 
to  do. 

Such  was  the  representation  of  Lancashire  in  the  Long  Parliameni 

That  great  parliament,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  otiier,  England 
is  indebted  for  the  maintenance  of  her  constitutional  liberty,  was 
opened  on  November  3,  1640,  as  all  parhaments  are  opened,  wiih  'a 
most  gracious  speech  from  his  Majesty.' 

It  may  be  desirable,  before  we  consider  the  particulars  whidi 
especially  refer  to  Lancashire,  to  notice  the  religious  character  of  this 
parliament.  It  has  been  described  by  party  writers  as  a  oonventian 
of  sectaries  and  fiinatics,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  has  been  represented  by 
more  liberal  writers,  especially  of  late  years,  as  an  assembly  of  good 
Churchmen,  sincerely  attached  to  the  episcopal  government  and 
formularies  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Like  most  general 
statements  of  party  writers,  both  seem  to  be  inaccurate,  and  the 
latter,  though  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former,  can  be  accepted  only 
with  considerable  limitation. 

It  is  true  that  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic  party  had  not  separated 
firom  the  communion  of  the  English  Church.  They  were  not 
Brownists,  they  were  not  sectaries,  nor  do  I  think  that  many  of  them, 
when  they  first  assembled,  would  be  called  Presbyterians.  But  they 
were  Puritans,  intent  upon  the  ftirther  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  beginning  to  look  to  the  kirk  of  Scotland  as  an  incentive  and 
example  in  me  good  work  of  reforming  their  own.  They  were 
Episcopalians  who  did  not  love  bishops,  and  Churchmen  who  did  not 
approve  of  the  formularies  of  their  Church.  It  is  true  that  the 
Commons  resolved  none  should  sit  in  their  house  who  would  not 
receive  the  communion  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  it  is  also  true  that  on  the  Sunday  cdHier  their  assembling, 
they  received  the  sacrament  not  at  the  rails  of  the  altar,  but  at  a  table 
placed,  'by  order  of  the  house,'  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  Their 
theological  propensities  were  soon  apparent  in  their  selection  of 
preachers,  for  on  their  first  day  of  fasting,  they  appointed  to  preach 
before  them  Stephen  Marshall  and  Cornelius  Burgess,  preachers  aa 
fiur  gone  towards  puritanism  as  any  they  could  have  found  competent 
to  preach  on  such  an  occasion.  If,  as  some  Hberal  writers  say,  they 
were  all  in  favour  of  episcopacy  when  they  assembled  in  November, 
manv  of  them  must  have  been  very  apt  scholars  in  learning  a  more 
excellent  way,  for  in  December  a  petition  was  presented,  praying  that 
episcopacy  'with  all  its  dependencies,  root  and  branch,  may  be 
abolished,'  and  in  the  following  spring  Sir  Harry  Yane,  Serseant 
Thomas,  Mr.  Bagshaw,  Mr.  White,  Alexander  Bigby,  John  l£x>ie^ 
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and  many  olihers,  supported  the  petitioii,  and  were  ready  to  abolish 
episcopacy  '  root  and  brancli.' 

Provoked  by  the  Tmconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  last  convoca- 
tion, the  new  parliament  gaye  its  early  att^iion  to  ecclesiastical 
affiurs.  It  condemned  the  recently  made  canons,  declared'  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  convocation  to  be  illegal,  sent  Land  to  the  Tower, 
abolished  the  oonrt  of  High  Commission  and  the.  Star  Chamber, 
impeached  thirteen  bishops  at  once,  released  Prynne,  Bnrton, 
Bastwick,  and  Leighton,  sent  conunissioners  throngh  the  land  to 
demolish  and  remoye  '  altars  or  tables  tnmed  altarwise,  crucifixes, 
pictnres,  and  other  relics  of  idolatry,'  passed  the  grand  remonstrance, 
and  did  a  great  many  other  things  which  proved  that  Charles — 
hectoring,  Owning,  threatening,  cringing,  now  resisting,  now 
yielding,  doing  neither  at  the  right  time,  meanly  sacrificing  Went- 
worth,  and  grieving  for  his  cowardice — ^was  the  heir  only  of  the  throne, 
not  of  the  firm  hand,  the  strong  will,  or  the  danntless  sonl  of  Harry 
or  Elizabeth  Tndor. 

In  these  proceedings  the  Puritans  of  liuicashire  felt  intense  interest. 
The  representatives  vrrote  to  their  constituents,  and  the  constituents 
watched  the  conduct  of  their  representatives.  Especially  were  Rigby 
and  Moore  active  and  unwearied  in  sending  early  and  reguhur 
information  to  their  friends  in  Wigan  and  Liverpool.  Then  were  the 
whole  nights  of  prayer,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  among 
the  boyish  recollections  of  Oliver  Heywood,  spent  in  tears  and  groans 
upon  tiie  bleak  moors  of  Lancashire  ;  such  prayers,  and  such  nights, 
as  OHver  Heywood  never  afterwards  knew.  Then  the  Puritans  in 
their  intense  excitement  saw  strange  signs  in  the  heavens.  When 
Heywood's  '  uncle  Francis  was  at  prayer  and  wonderfully  carried  out 
in  affection  and  strong  wrestlings,  all  on  a  sudden  a  bright  shining 
%ht,  far  brighter  than  the  sun,  shone  in  the  room.  It  dazzled  and 
astonished  them.  My  uncle  gave  over.  They  rose  oS  their  knees  ; 
were  amazed ;  said  nothing,  but  looked  upon  one  another :  heard  no 
voice.  It  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  long  as  one  might 
have  gone  to  the  further  side  of  the  Littie  Meadow  and  back  again, 
as  Lnke  Hoyle  hath  told  me,  who  was  then  present.  This  was  a 
little  before  tiie  wars,  in  the  heat  and  height  of  the  bishops'  tyranny 
over  godly  ministers.'*  Neither  Luke  Hoyle  nor  Oliver  Heywood 
ever  saw  such  portents  in  quiet  times,  as  neither  their  imaginations 
nor  their  feelings  were  sufficiently  excited  to  behold  them.  Strange 
diseases  were  believed  to  trouble  men  and  cattie;  demoniacal 
possessions  were  thought  to  be  unusually  frequent  and  violent. 
Notice  was  taken  of  the  strange  and  mysterious  sayings  of  lunatics 
tod  of  dying  peopla  Some  years  after,  when  Oliver  Heywood  saw 
*a  strange  flaming  northwind,'  which  I  suppose  was  the  aurora 
horealis,  he  was  greatiy  alarmed,  as  it  reminded  him  of  the  portents 
of  his  childhood.  A  woman  said,  '  it  was  just  like  that  streaming 
that  she  saw  above  twenty  years  ago,  immediately  before  the  Scotch 
^'are.    It  shone  in  at  the  windows,  and  was  very  formidable  to 

*  Hunter's  Life  of  OHver  Heytoood,  pp.  84,  85. 
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behold.  '*  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  such  portentous  signs,  the 
men  who  in  that  age  had  fidth  in  them  were  prepared  to  do  desperate 
deeds  of  valour.  The  Puritans  of  Lancashire  were  in  earnest^  and 
their  earnestness  often  illumined  the  imagination  with  light  which 
dazzled  and  bewildered  the  judgment. 

Tbe  &tal  separation  having  been  made  between  the  king  and  his 
parliament,  they  both  strove  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  militia. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  object,  they  knew  the  importance 
of  securing  the  assistance  of  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  counties  and 
their  deputies.  The  king  at  York  by  his  '  commands,'  the  parliament 
at  Westminster  by  its  '  ordinances,'  elevated  to  these  offices  different 
persons,  on  whom  they  could  severally  depend. 

In  Lsincashire,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  from  active 
L'fe  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  his  eldest  son,  James  Lord 
Strange,  was  made  lord-lieutenant  by  the  king.  A  devoted  Royalist, 
he  would  have  done  more  service  to  his  party,  had  the  king  been 
wise  enough  to  follow  his  counsel  and  trust  his  fidelity.  He  was, 
however,  a  Protestant  as  well  as  a  BoyaJist,  and  although  prepared 
at  all  costs  to  defend  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  he  desired  to 
preserve  some  measure  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  courtiers  who 
at  that  time  managed  the  king's  affidrs  dishked  him,  and  even 
Clarendon  failed  to  do  him  justice.  It  was  suggested  at  one  time 
that  the  king  should  raise  his  standard  in  the  county  of  the  Stanleys, 
and  Warrington  was  proposed  as  the  appropriate  town  for  the  pur- 
pose. GK>od  reasons  there  undoubtedly  were  to  induce  Charles  not 
to  venture  into  Lancashire,  but  the  reasons  which  prevailed  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court  fitvourites.  Bat  no 
jealousies  of  the  courtiers,  no  suspicions  of  the  Boyalists,  no  slights 
of  the  king  or  queen  could  shake  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  James 
Stanley,  lord-lieutenant  of  Lancashire. 

The  parliament  with  good  reason,  notwithstanding  his  protestant- 
ism, distrusted  Lord  Strange.  On  February  12,  1641-2,  they 
nominated  Lord  Wharton  to  occupy  his  place.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
king  to  confirm  their  nomination,  tiiey  appointed  Lord  Wharton  by 
their  own  '  ordinance '  to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  Lancashire,  and 
directed  him  to  submit  for  their  approval  the  names  of  '  persons  of 
quality '  to  be  his  deputy-lieutenants,  especially  recommending  Sir 
George  Booth,  Mr.  John  Moore,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  of  BickerstafiTe, 
and  Alexander  Rigby  of  Preston.  There  were  thus  two  lords-lieu- 
tenant, with  their  respective  deputies,  acknowledged  only  by  their 
own  parties.  It  may  prevent  confusion  to  observe  that  the  royalist 
officers  were  usually  called  *  commissioners  of  array,*  and  the  parlia- 
mentary officers  '  deputy-lieutonants '  or  *  commanders  of  the  Tnilitia,* 
The  terms  are  not  exactly  appropriate,  as  on  both  sides  were  many 
volunteers  from  the  yeomanry  of  the  county,  but  with  this  explanation 
the  use  of  the  terms  *  the  array '  and  the  '  militia '  will  prevent 
mistake  and  readily  suggest  the  party  intended. 

On  March  12,  only  one  week  after  the  appointment  of  Lord  Wharton, 
^  divers  gentlemen  of  the  county  palatinate  of  Lancaster  were  at  the 

*  Life  of  Ileytoood,  p.  35. 
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door  of  the  house  who  desired  to  present  a  petition.'  They  were 
called  in  by  the  commons,  and  after  their  petition  had  been  read  they 
were  again  called  in,  and  told  by  '  Mr.  Speaker  that  the  house  had 
read  their  petition,  and  fonnd  in  it  many  weighty  considerations  and 
great  expressions  of  their  care  and  affection  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  this  honse  in  particnlar,  and  for  the  particulars  mentioned  they 
win  take  them  into  consideration.'  * 

This  '  humble  petition  of  divers  knights,  esquires,  ministers,  gentle- 
meo,  and  freeholders  of  the  coxmty  palatine  of  Lancaster,'  began  with 
'*  the  gratitude  of  thankful  hearts  tor  the  fideHty,  patience,  and  inde- 
&fcigable  industiy  of  the  honourable  house.'  It  thanked  the  house 
for  '  expunging  the  innovations  in  religion.'  It  acknowledged  Lord 
Wharton  as  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  promised  '  ready 
and  willing  obedience  to  the  power  with  which  he  may  be  trusted*' 
It  prayed  that  popish  recusants  might  be  disarmed,  that  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  Church  might  be  settied  by  a  national  synod,  that  the 
niunber  of  ministers  might  be  augmented,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  might  be  fairly  distributed,  and  that  a  fleet  of  small  ships 
might  be  appointed  to  guard  the  coast  from  Irish  Papists. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  same  persons  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king  at  York,  earnestiy  beseeching  him  to  return  '  to  his  great 
eoimcil  in  whom  the  nation  has  confided,'  and  professing  the  utmost 
affection  for  his  '  Majesty's  person  &r  more  worth  thshi  ten  thousand  of 
US,'  in  danger  from  the  '  popish  and  malignant  party.'  These  two 
petitions  represented  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  residing  in  the  eastern  hundreds  of  the  county. 

These  Lancashire  people,  having  begun  a  great  work,  prosecuted  it 
with  unfailing  activity  and  resolution.  Somehow  or  other  they  con- 
trived to  move  about  from  Manchester  to  London,  home  again  to 
MJEULchester,  then  to  York,  and  a  second  time  to  York  in  the  same 
month.  The  second  petition  to  the  king,  drawn  up  by  Warden  Hey- 
ricke,  who  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Lancashire  Puritans,  meant, 
or  at  all  events  said,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  first.  His  dauntless 
spirit  breathed  in  every  line  of  the  address  from  'divers  of  his 
Majesty's  fiuthfril  subjects  of  the  true  protestant  religion  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster.'  It  was  subscribed  by  sixty-four  knights  and 
esquires,  fifty-five  divines,  seven  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen,  and 
'of  freeholders  and  others  above  seven  thousand.'  It  was  presented 
to  the  king  by  the  Warden  of  Manchester,  attended  by  *  very  many 
gentlemen  of  the  county,'  who  expressed  '  the  inmost  and  closest 
thoughts  of  their  souls'  esteem,  and  prized  His  Majesty's  most  right- 
cons  intentions  of  governing  his  liege  people  according  to  the  whole- 
some laws  of  the  kingdom  ; '  thanked  the  king  for  his  *  manifold  and 
evident  manifestations  to  the  world  that  he  affected  not  an  arbitrary 
goramment,'  and  for  his  executing  the  laws  against  Papists,  for  relin- 
quishing the  power  of  levying  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
for  abohshing  the  Star  dhamber  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 

•  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  17  Car.  Die  Sabbati,  12  Martii  1641-2. 
The  petition  is  preserved  among  the  broadsides  in  the  British  Museum,  and  pub- 
l»h«d  in  the  Tracts  relating  to  the  Military  Proceedings  w  Lancashire, 
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and  for  doing  other  things  which  parliament  either  compelled  him  to 
do,  or  did  in  his  name  without  his  approval.  The  petitioners  then 
entreated  the  king  '  to  continue  in  his  most  Christian  and  pious  reso- 
lution of  ruling  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,'  and  '  to  confirm 
whatever  your  parliament  shall  offer  to  your  royal  view.'  They  con- 
cluded with  a  protestation  of  willingness  to  '  tender  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  person,  crown,  and  dignity, 
according  to  their  duty  and  allegiance.'  * 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  king  to  answer  such  an  address.  It  thanked 
him  for  what  he  had  done,  although  he  was  very  sorry  for  having 
done  it ;  and  prayed  him  to  continue  in  the  good  course  which  he  liad 
resolved  to  almndon.  The  king,  intimating  that  the  petition,  being 
from  only  one  party  in  the  county,  would  soon  be  followed  bv  another 
of  a  different  kind,  promised  to  send  his  answer  in  a  short  tune.  On 
June  6,  his  Majesty  sent  his  gracious  answer,  in  which  '  he  was  glad 
to  find  such  real  acknowledgement  of  the  great  graces  which  he  had 
bountifully  bestowed  upon  his  kingdom  of  England,'  and  assured  his 
'  loyal  and  true  subjects '  of  *  his  zeal  and  constancy  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  true  protestant  religion,  both  against  popish  superstition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  schismatic  innovation  and  confusion  on  the 
other.' 

The  royal  answer  was  sent  to  Sir  John  Girlington  of  Thurland 
Castle,  at  that  time  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  a  Catholic  and  Royal- 
ist, ready  to  take  any  opportunity*  which  his  official  position  might 
afford  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  king.  He  convened  a  meet- 
ing of  the  county  on  Preston  Moor  to  hear  the  answer  of  his  Majesty 
to  the  petition  of  the  freeholders.  Having  read  the  petition  and  the 
answer,  he  proceeded  to  read  two  royal  proclamations  announcing  a 
commission  of  array,  which  was  authorised  and  required  to  arm  the 
loyal  inhabitants  in  defence  of  the  king  and  his  prerogatives.  Proceed- 
ing amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Royalists,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  loud  and  angry  remonstrances  of  the  friends  of  the  parliament. 
The  sheriff,  calling  out  *  You  that  are  for  the  king,  follow  us,'  rode 
across  the  moor  towards  Preston,  accompanied  by  Lord  Strange, 
Lord  Molineux,  and  about  four  hundred  others,  *  whereof  the  most 
part  were  popish  recusants.'  Their  cry  was  *  For  the  king ! '  *  For 
the  king  ! '  as  they  gathered  round  the  commissioners  of  array  author- 
ised to  arm  the  people.  Others  collected  round  the  friends  of  the 
parliament  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moor,  and  raised  the  cry,  *  For 
the  king  and  parliament ! '     *  For  the  king  and  parliament !  * 

This  meeting,  in  which  for  the  first  tune  the  men  of  Lancashire 
were  arranged  on  opposite  sides,  was  followed  by  great  and  memor- 
able consequences.  Considerable  quantities  of  gunpowder  and  matcli 
were  stored  in  Preston,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  The  sheriff  at 
once  secured  the  magazine  of  Preston.f    Lord  Strange  had  taken 

*  Warden  Heyricke  could  not  restrain  himself  from  complaining  in  the  address 
not  only  of  *  popish  impieties  and  idolatries,'  but  also  of  '  the  growing  danger  of 
Anabaptists,  Brownists,  and  other  novellists.' 

t  '  William  Sampson,  a  servant  to  Master  Farrington,  who  had  placed  in  a  pri- 
vate house  in  Preston  about  thirteen  barrds  of  gunpowder  and  some  quantity  of 
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precautions  to  obtain  thirty  barrels  of  powder  which  had  been 
deposited  in  Liverpool  Sir  Alexander  Badcliffe  and  Mr.  Prestwich, 
two  of  the  commissioners  of  array  nominated  in  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, attended  by  the  imder-shenff,  proceeded  to  Manchester  in  order 
to  seize  ten  barrels  of  powder  and  several  bundles  of  match,  which 
were  stored  in  a  room  of  the  college,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Alexander  Rigby,  ever  vigilant  and  active,  on  hearing  of  the  capture 
of  the  ammnnition  in  Preston  and  Liverpool,  immediately  sent  the 
iateUigence  to  Mr.  Assheton  of  Middleton,  who  hastened  to  Manches- 
ter, and  arrived  there  in  time  to  remove  the  powder  and  match  from 
I2ie  ooDege  before  the  appearance  of  the  commissioners  of  array. 
Several  of  the  townsmen  offered  their  houses,  and  the  deputy-lieuten- 
4Qta  mustered  the  train  bands  to  protect  them.  Lord  Strange,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  armed  men  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buy,  marched  upon  Manchester  and  demanded  the  military  stores. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  townsmen,  who  with  extraordinary  zeal 
and  resolution  had  put  themselves  under  training  in  the  use  of  the 
musket  and  pike,  were  determined  to  resist  his  entrance  into  the  town, 
he  proposed  that  the  stores  should  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  magis- 
trates selected  &om  both  parties,  and  so  he  would  '  atone  tiie  offence.' 
The  compromise  &iled.  The  conmiissioners  of  array  shouted  '  For 
the  king !  *  the  train  bands  replied  *  For  the  king  and  parliament ! ' 
Lord  Strange,  distrusting  the  strength  or  the  courage  of  his  men, 
retired,  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  kept  possession  of  the  gunpowder.* 
Some  days  of  anxiety  and  hesitation  elapsed,  during  which  the 
commissioners  of  array  demanded  for  the  king  tihe  surrender  of  the 
gunpowder  which  was  concealed  in  Manchester,  and  the  deputy- 
lieutenants,  on  the  other  hand,  required  for  the  parliament  the  restor- 
ation of  that  which  had  been  removed  from  the  magazines  of  Preston 
and  Liverpool  Neither  party  would  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
other,  while  both  were  unwilling  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  fight- 
ing with  their  countrymen.  Li  the  interval,  some  of  the  townsmen 
who  were  favourable  to  the  Boyalists  invited  Lord  Strange  to  a  ban- 
<piet,  with  what  object  does  not  distinctly  appear  in  the  conflicting 
aooonnts  of  the  time.  Possibly  they  expected  by  some  treachery  or 
sadden  movement  to  enable  Lord  Strange  to  obtein  possession  of  the 
.gunpowder,  probably  they  hoped  to  suggest  some  means  of  reconciling 
the  parties,  or  they  may  have  intended  nothing  more  than  a  friendly 
entertamment  in  which,  as  a  contemporaneous  writer  says.  Lord 
Strange  'accepted  the  loves  of  the  town.'t  The  conduct  of  the 
parliamentarian  party  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  they  were 

ontch,  did  secretlj  convey  awav  about  six  barrels  thereof,  in  pack-cloths  upon 
P>ck-horae8,  and  the  next  morning  about  six  of  the  clock,  before  we  had  notice  in 
whose  house  the  powder  and  match  were  lodged,  the  sheriff  did  convey  away  the 
tmAat  of  the  said  powder  and  match.' — ^Alexander  Rigby's  Letter  to  the  Speaker, 
printed  in  Haines's  Lancaslwre,  vol.  iv.  p.  312. 

*  Letter  to  Speaker  LenthaU,  signed  by  }[laphe  Assheton,  John  Moore,  and  Alex- 
*Qd«r  Rigby,  printed  by  order  of  parliament.  Printed  also  in  the  TracU  rtlating 
<•  tt<  MUiiary  Proceedings  in  Lanau/Ure, 

t  i  very  true  and  cred&U  Relation  of  the  several  Passages  at  Manchester  on  July 
15, 1642,  printed  in  the  CwU  War  Tracts. 
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at  first  not  unwilling  that  Lord  Strange  should  be  peaceably  enter- 
tained by  his  friends,  but  that  when  they  saw  the  number  of  '  maHg- 
nants  '  who  accompanied  him  they  were  alarmed,  and  the  more  zealous         I 
of  them  called  out  the  militia.     Lord  Strange  was  accompanied  hj 
the  high  sheriff,  Lord  Molinenx,  Sir  Gilbert  Hoghton,  Sir  Alexander         j 
Badcliffe,  and  other  leaders  of  his  party,  and  was  followed  by  a  troop        *\ 
of  horse  one  hundred  and  twenty  strong.     The  military,  as  well  as 
the  large  retinue,  excited  the  displeasure  of  some  and  the  alarm  of 
others.     Sir  Thomas  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe,  and  Captain  Birch  of 
Birch,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  town  at  the  time,  beat  up  the  train 
bands  by  the  sound  of  drum,  and  led  them  to  the  front  of  the  house 
where  the  BoyaUsts  were  feasting.     The  accounts  differ  as  to  the  party 
which  actually  began  the  fray.     The  Royalists  say  that  the  attack 
was  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  who  fired  a  pistol-shot  at  his 
relative,  Lord  Strange.     The  Parliamentarians  say  that  Lord  Strange        i 
ordered  his  horsemen  to  attack  the  train  bands  who  were  preserving         i 
order  in  the  street.     On  the  one  side  or  the  other  a  Stanley  seems  to         \ 
have  begun  the  fight,  in  which  Richard  Percival,  a  weaver,  was  shot        j 
by  the  Royalists,  the  first  person  in  Lancashire,  and  probably  in  Eng-         j 
land,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil  war.*  j 

On  the  next  morning  some  of  the  townsmen  of  Manchester  sent  a  i 
deputation  to  Lord  Strange  to  disavow  the  quarrel  and  to  lay  the  blame  j 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  and  Captain  Holcrofb.  On  examining  the^  I 
signatures  to  a  document  presented  on  this  occasion,  I  conclude  that  \ 
the  deputation  represented  only  the  Royalists  of  the  town,  for  of  the 
twenty-five  names  not  one  is  Imown  as  in  any  way  connected  wiih  the 
Parliamentarians.  Two  weeks  afterwards  Lord  Strange  was  im- 
peached in  parliament  for  '  levying  war  against  the  king,  parliament, 
and  kingdom,'  and  that  'he  entered  Manchester  maliciously  and 
treacherously,  with  force  and  arms,  and  in  a  hostile  and  warlike  man- 
ner, and  that  he  did  kill,  murder,  and  destroy,  Richard  Peit^ival, 
linen  webster.'  f  The  publication  of  this  impeachment  was  ordered 
to  be  made  in  all  the  cnurches  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  by  the 
curates  and  churchwardens.     This  ordinance  of  parliament  was  as 

*  '  In  a  window  afc  Mr.  Green's  *  (the  house  in  which  the  Royalists  were  feast- 
ing) '  some  of  them  hearing  a  poor  man  give  out  some  words  in  favour  of  the  par- 
liunent,  one  of  them  dischai^ged  at  him  and  killed  him.' — A  DUcovrse  <m  ike  War 
m  Laneashiref  preserved  in  the  library  of  Enowsley,  and  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Beamont  of  Wamngton. 

There  is  in  the  Civil  War  Tracts  a  paper  entitled  The  Beginning  of  tJie  OivU  Wan 
in  England,  or  Terrible  Newt  fi*om  the  North,  in  which  it  is  said  that  on  JuJy  5 
there  was  a  fight  between  the  Manchester  people  and  the  armed  bands  of  Locd 
Strange,  in  which  twenty-seven  persons  were  killed.  Although  this  acooont  was 
printed  by  authority  of  parliament,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  other 
accoimts  of  the  time.  The  only  reference  to  this  pamphlet  is  in  another  {laper  also- 
printed  by  parliament :  '  If  fame  be  true  and  we  mav  give  credit  to  a  pamphlet  this 
day  come  forth.'  I  believe  fame  waa  not  true,  and  the  pamphlet  printed  '  by  order 
of  parliament '  not  to  be  credited,  as  '  parliament '  itself  seems  soon  afterwards  to 
have  suspected.  The  author  of  Lanctuhire'i  Valley  of  Achor,  undoubtedly  John 
Angier,  knew  nothing  of  this  fight. 

^  t  The  mention  of  Percival  as  the  individual  killed,  seems  as  if  the  parliament 
did  not  believe  that  twenty-seven  persons  had  been  killed  a  few  days  before  by  the- 
forces  of  Lord  Strange. 
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oppressive  to  the  royalist  clergy  as  the  ^  Book  of  Sports '  had  been 
to  the  PuritaDs.  It  was  observed,  I  doubt  not,  very  generally  in  the 
bnndieds  of  Salfbrd  and  Blackbnm,  bnt  very  little  regarded  in  the 
oliher  parts  of  the  connty . 

Beports  soon  afterwards  prevailed  that  Lord  Strange  and  the  com- 
missioners of  array  were  collecting  troops  in  different  parts  of  the 
oonnty,  and  concerting  measures  for  taking  possession  of  Manchester, 
in  the  name  of  the  king.  While  Strange  was  arming  and  training 
bis  forces,  the  men  of  Manchester  were  not  idle,  nor  slow  in  preparing 
their  defence.  Warden  Heyricke,  resolute,  angry,  excited,  appeared 
in  the  emergency  to  rouse,  encourage,  and  lead  his  parishioners.  He 
feit,  and  he  made  them  foel,  the  danger  and  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion.  Every  Sunday  he  addressed  crowds  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
eoDegiate  church  on  the  necessity  of  immediate,  united,  and  strenuous 
exertion.  Every  report,  true  or  false,  of  the  wicked  doings  of  the 
malignants  was  announced  by  the  excited  preacher  on  his  '  drum 
ecclesiastic.'  '  The  papists  are  arming,'  was  the  cry  of  the  warden, 
and  that  cry,  reiterated  by  the  inferior  clergy,  penetrated  the  hearts 
of  the  Manchester  people.  A  venerator  of  kings  and  of  kingly  govern- 
ment, Heyricke  persuaded  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
hearers,  that  they  were  called  to  resist,  not  his  most  sacred  Majesty, 
i^  Lord's  anointed,  but  the  evil  counsellors,  the  papistical  malignants, 
&e  Jesuitical  traitors,  the  prelatical  apostates  who  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  king  and  treasonably  used  his  sacred  name  for  their  wicked 
purposes.  Old  Mr.  Bourne,  the  popular  preacher  of  bygone  days,  the 
venerated  friend  of  their  Others  and  teacher  of  their  childhood,  op- 
pressed with  the  infirmities  of  extreme  age,  and  seldom  seen  in  public, 
ires  brought  into  the  church  by  the  warden,  and  induced  with  trem- 
nloQs  voice  to  exhort  the  people  and  encourage  them  to  come  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  Heyricke  cursed  Meroz  : 
Bourne  blessed  Israel.  Although  the  voice  which  all  Manchester 
once  loved  to  hear  had  become  very  feeble,  it  was  enough  for  Man- 
i^iester  to  know,  as  Heyricke  gave  the  interpretation,  that  the  feeble 
voice  was  raised  on  behalf  of  the  parliament.  The  testimony  of  a 
^7^  preacher,  and  such  a  preacher  as  William  Bourne,  did  wonders 
in  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  people  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
It  was  believed  that  he  had  received  unwonted  strength  in  answer  to 
payer,  that  he  might  bear  his  last  testimony  for  the  truth  of  God. 
JoluL  Angier  says :  *  God  kept  up  the  soldiering  spirit  by  prayers 
snd  psahns,  and  the  blast  of  the  silver  trumpets.'  ...  *  A  reverend 
tod  grave  divine,  who  had  long  been  a  blessing  to  the  town,  and  had 
>een  its  resurrection  from  the  plague  nigh  forty  years  before,  was 
fifiiod  up  from  the  gates  of  death  and  raised  in  spirit  to  promote  the 
work  A  spirit  of  devotion  in  prayers  and  singing  of  psalms  rested 
g^sneraUy  upon  persons  and  fanulies,  yea  upon  taverns  and  inns  where 
it  might  not  put  its  head  formerly.'  *    Manchester  was  roused  by 

*  VaUey  of  Aehar.  *  Manchester  was  much  heartened  and  encouraged  by  the 
f*jvn  and  godly  exhortations  of  the  grave  and  reverend  divine,  old  Mr.  Bourne, 
vho  took  muill  rest  all  that  week,  but  was  still  at  hand  on  all  occasions  to  keep  up 
tbe  qfiirits  of  the  people.' — JHacourae  en  the  War  in  Lanccuhire, 
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sncli  stimnlanis  to  a  wild  bat  generouB  fimatidBm  in  defence  of  lier 
religion  and  fireedom. 

But  Heyricke  was  something  else  than  a  &natic.  He  conld  be 
cool  as  well  as  hot,  care^  as  well  as  impetnons,  qniet  as  well  as  noisy, 
and  conld  keep  his  powder  dry  as  well  as  trust  in  Ood.  It  was  Hey- 
ricke's  Sunday  work  to  pray  to  God  to  defend  the  town ;  bnt  it  was 
his  work  day  and  night  through  the  week  to  secure  the  gunpowder, 
to  provide  match  for  the  firelocks,  to  raise  and  repair  the  mud  walla, 
to  fortify  Salf ord  Bridge,  to  stretch  chains  across  the  streets,  to  plant 
the  cannon  on  the  high  ground  near  the  church,  to  train  the  appren- 
tices, to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  anununition,  to  open 
communication  with  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  parliament^  and  to 
engage  a  German  engineer  to  superintend  the  fortification. 

At  that  time  several  professional  soldiers,  trained  in  the  long  wars 
of  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  '  smelling  the  battle  afar  off,'  came  to 
England,  willing  to  fight  on  either  side.  Whatever  may  now  he 
thought  of  the  morality  of  killing  men  for  money,  they  were  then 
accounted  honourable  gentlemen,  of  whom  it  is  fiair  to  say  they  faith- 
fully adhered  to  the  party  in  whose  service  they  were  engaged. 

One  of  these  foreigners,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  BK)sworm,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Manchester  at  the  time.  Why  he  went  there  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  The  author  of  the  *  Valley  of  Achor '  says :  *  God, 
to  show  us  His  salvation,  sent  a  skilful  and  fiaithful  engineer  to  be 
ready  to  concur  with  our  necessity  and  to  take  course  for  our  de- 
fence.* With  this  opinion  agrees  *  the  godly  minister,'  who  wrote 
'  A  true  and  fidthftil  Relation' :  '  God  by  His  providence  sent  amongst 
US  a  German  engineer,  to  whose  skill,  industry,  faithfulness,  and 
valour  we  owe  under  God  most  of  our  preservation.'  The  Papists 
and  malignants,  on  the  contrary,  said  that  the  devil  had  sent  him  to 
Manchester.  In  his  own  account  the  engineer  makes  no  reference  to 
^iritual  impulse  either  firom  above  or  from  below.  *  I  came  into 
England  and  particularly  to  Manchester,  where  I  fastened  my 
Btrajiger's  home.  I  had  not  lived  there  three  months  before  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  kingdom  were  heightened  into  a  war.*  * 

Heyricke  engaged  the  services  of  the  foreigner  for  six  months  at 
the  moderate  price  of  thirty  pounds.  On  the  next  morning,  two  gen- 
tlemen from  Lord  Strange  offered  him  one  hundred  and  fi^  pounds. 
Bosworm  was  faithful,  but  very  angry  with  himself  and  witii  Hey- 
ricke. He  dismissed  the  gentlemen  with  '  thanks  to  the  earl's  noble- 
ness,' and  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  'honesty  is  more 
worth  than  gold.*  A  most  valuable  servant  he  proved  and  also  a 
most  ill-tempered  one.  Always  bitterly  lamenting  the  great  loss  he 
had  sustained,  and  the  poor  remuneration  he  received,  he  worked 
night  and  day  for  his  employers,  and  often  engaged  in  very  hazardous 
enterprises.     He  reviled  Majichester,  cursed  Manchester,  and  yet  he 


*  Oood  Service  Mtherto  ill  Rewarded,  by  John  Rosworm.  Thia  extremely 
tnust,  of  which  only  two  copies  were  Imown  to  be  in  existence,  haa  been  recently 
twice  printed,  first  from  a  MS.  of  Mr.  William  Tates,  edited  by  Mr.  Palmer,  author 
of  the  Siege  of  Manehester,  and,  secondly,  from  a  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Croesley,  edited  by  Dr.  Ormerod  for  the  Chetham  Society. 
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carefullj  fortified  it,  exposed  his  life  in  its  defence,  and  would  allow 
Qobodj  to  injure  the  place  which  he  abhorred.  Having  once  made 
his  engagement,  he  felt  it  a  point  of  honour  to  coi^tinue  in  the  same 
service  as  long  as  the  same  money  was  paid.  He  had  a  laborious 
li&  for  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  although  ever  grumbling  at  the 
pittance  and  abusing  the  'miserly  earthworms'  who  paid  it,  he 
refiised  liberal  offers  &om  Lord  Strange,  Prince  Rupert,  Lord  Byron, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Bovalists.  As  a  soldier  he  was  scrupulously 
fiuthM  to  his  paymasters,  out  only  as  a  soldier ;  for  when  Heyricke 
Teqnired  him  to  sign  the  covenant  he  refosed,  because  the  signing  of 
eovenants,  being  no  part  of  a  soldier's  duty,  could  not  have  been  in- 
elnded  in  his  contract.  He  afterwards '  exposed  to  immortal  infamy ' 
(that  is  the  in&my  of  book  worms)  the  names  of  thirty-two  covenant 
makers  and  covenant  breakers,  men  zealous  in  their  national  covenant 
ivith  Crod,  but  mean  and  base  in  their  personal  covenant  with  John 
Bosworm.  The  first  name  on  his  black  list  is  Richard  Heyricke  and 
the  last  Thomas  Mynshidl  (the  father  or  xmcle,  as  I  believe,  of  John 
Milton*8  last  wife),  who  were  charged  with  being  'matchless  in  their 
treachery,  and  setiting  the  devil  himself  a  copy  of  villainy.'  He  says, 
'I  was  angry  with  myself  that  I  ever  hazarded  my  blood  for  such 
despicable  earthworms.'*  With  all  his  anger  he  served  '  the  earth- 
worms '  to  the  last  bravely  and  faithfully.  Li  these  references  I  have 
anticipated  the  events  of  some  years  to  exhibit  the  strange  character 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  great  interests  of  the  Puritans  were  entrusted 
in  some  of  the  most  critical  emergencies  of  the  civil  war. 

Manchester  had  need  of  the  energy  of  Heyricke,  the  skill  of  BpOS- 
irorm,  the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  the  bravery  of 
its  tndn  bands,  for  Lord  Strange  could  not  forget  the  insult  he  had 
received  in  the  town,  nor  the  arrogance  of  its  inhabitants  in  resisting 
the  king's  lieutenant,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  interest  of 
the  king  and  parliament.  No  town  in  England  had  then  made  so 
decided  a  stand  in  opposition  to  the  royal  authority.  Hull  had  shut 
its  gates  against  the  King,  but  Manchester  had  expelled  his  repre- 
sentative, and  fought  with  his  troops  in  the  streets.  The  town  stood 
committed  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  and  parliament  ordered 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  Mianchester  to  be  offered  to  Almighty 
God,  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Lancashire.  Manchest^ 
Ut  the  pressure  of  the  emergency,  and  rose  to  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion. 

Both  parties  were  arming.  Lord  Strange  convened  in  Preston 
the  ooimnissioners  of  array,  who  assessed  the  several  hundreds  of  the 
county  in  their  proportionate  expenses  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, appointed  treasurers  and  collectors  for  every  district,  and 
^ve  ord^  for  arming  and  training  the  people  in  the  king's  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  conmiissions  were  granted  by  the  parlisonent  to 
its  friends  to  raise  troops  for  their  own  defence  and  the  public  good. 
The  parliamentary  commanders  were  Colonel  Assheton  of  Middle- 
ton  and  Colonel  Holland  of  Denton  for  the  hundred  of  Salford, 

*  Oood  Service  hitherto  ill  Rewarded. 
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Colonel  Shnttleworih  and  Colonel  Starkie  for  that  of  Blackbnrn, 
Colonel  Biigby  for  Leyland  and  Amonndemess,  Colonel  Moore  and 
Colonel  Egcfrton  for  West  Derby,  and  Colonel  Dodding  for  Lonsdale. 
In  Manchester,  nnder  Colonel  Holland,  Captain  Birch,  Captain 
Bradshaw,  Captain  Yenables,  and  Captain  Baddifie,  undertook  the 
training  and  exercising  of  the  people.  Every  day  their  bands  were 
convened  by  the  sonnd  of  the  dnun  and  exercised  in  the  nse  of  the 
musket  and  the  pike.  In  addition  to  their  mnd  walls,  they  erected 
sconces  and  forts  according  to  the  plans  of  Bosworm,  who  was  qnite 
as  busy  as  if  he  were  heariy  in  their  cause,  which  he  heartily  detested. 
The  old  soldier  showed  them  how  to  make  match,  and  some  of  them 
began  to  make  gunpowder,  and  in  gaining  experience  blew  off  the 
roof  of  their  building.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  give  them  some 
practice  in  offensive  war,  and  therefore  Captain  Birch  would  ooc»- 
sionally  lead  out  his  men  agaLost  some  malignant's  farm,  let  us  hope 
not  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  although  they  would  bring  in  ^  at  uie 
least  twenty  young  cattle  in  one  night.'*  The  only  town  in  their 
hundred  which  they  reckoned  malignant  was  Bury,  where  the  parson 
preached  in  a  '  surplysse.'  They  plundered  that  town  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  '  from  the  church  they  took  the  surplysse, 
and  put  it  upon  the  back  of  a  soldier,  and  caused  him  to  ride  in  a 
cart,  to  be  matter  of  sport  and  laughter  to  the  beholders.'t  The 
pious  author  of  the  '  Discourse  on  the  War  in  Lancashire,'  himself  a 
Parliamentary  officer,  observed  that  those  '  who  first  put  themsdves 
into  arms  were  men  of  the  best  affection  to  religion,  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  Grod  pointed  them  out  to  effect  that  reformation  in  some 
things  that  eighty  years  of  the  gospel  did  not,  which  was  the  pulling 
down  of  crosses  in  the  high  ways  and  in  some  market  towns,  taking 
out  of  churches  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  surplysses,  fonts,  and 
breaking  down  of  organs.' 

*  Diacourte  on  the  War  in  Lancoukire 

i*  Discourse,  &c.  Much  of  thiB  eort  of  thing  was  practised  on  both  sides.  The 
soldiere  on  one  side  made  sport  of  the  Prayer  book,  on  the  other  of  the  Bible.  Mr. 
Beamont  suggests  with  much  probability  that  the  author  of  the  DiaoomrH 
Major  Edward  Robinson  of  Kirkham. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

Ih  the  begmning  of  September  1642,  Lord  Strange,  hayiiig  completed 
lus  arrangements  with  the  commissioners  of  array,  appointed  War- 
rington as  the  place  where  they  shonld  meet,  with  snch  fgrces  as  they 
ooidd  traiD,  in  order  that  they  might  make  their  great  assanlt  npon 
Manchester.  He  appeared  in  Warrington  at  the  head  of  a  grand  and 
imposing  array  of  Lancashire  men.  There  met  him  with  their  ten* 
antry,  armed  and  trained.  Sir  John  Girlington  the  high  sheriff,  Lord 
Molmenz  of  Sefton,  Sir  Gilbert  Hoghton,*  Sir  Alexander  Badcliffe, 
Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  Tyldesley  of  Myerscongb,  Townley  of  Townley, 
Ashton  of  Penketh,  Downes  of  Wardley,  Byrom  of  Byrom,  Nowell 
of  Bead,  Standish  of  Standish,  the  eldest  son  of  Standish  of  Daxbnry 
(his  Mher  was  a  Parliamentarian),  Chamock  of  Chamock,  Ffaring- 
ton  of  Worden,  Holt  of  Ashnrst,  Rosthem  of  New-Hall,  Torbock  of 
Torbock,  with  many  other  members  of  the  principal  connty  &milies. 
Wbat  conld  Manchester  do  against  snch  a  host  of  Lancashire  chief- 
taiofi  ?  We  shall  see.  Pnritan  Manchester  had  some  good  friends, 
if  it  had  many  terrible  enemies.  Warden  Heyricke  was  a  host  in 
himself  and  he  had  the  snpport  of  many  brave  men. 

Lord  Strange  had  carefiiUy  prepared  his  plans ;  the  commissioners 
of  array  were  nnanimons ;  their  dehberations  were  very  short,  and 
their  mesk  ready  for  action.  Li  order  to  surprise  Manchester,  they 
wsolved  to  march  immediately  npon  the  town.  The  way  was  open. 
By  marching  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mersey,  they  conld  advance 
upon  Salford  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  puritan  gentle- 
men,  whose  residences  were  chiefly  on  the  south,  east,  and  north  sides 
of  Manchester,  leaving  the  west  accessible  to  the  BoyaJists.  As  many 
of  the  Salford  people  were  Boyalists,  Lord  Strange  expected  to  find 
there  shelter  and  hospitahty.  The  number  of  men  who  marched 
under  him  has  been  variously  estimated,  firom  two  to  five  thousand, 
^e  '  Perfect  Diurnal  *  of  September  19,  1642,  supplies  a  moderate 
^B^make  with  which  we  may  be  contenir— -'  about  two  thousand  foot, 
three  hundred  horse,  and  six  pieces  of  ordnance.'  On  reaching  the 
bweU,  a  division  under  the  command  of  Tyldesley  crossed  and 
ntarched  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Alport,  at  the 
aonthem  extremity  of  Deansgate,  where  they  found  shelter  in  the 
hooae  of  Sir  Edward  Mosley.  The  main  division,  keeping  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  occupied  Salford  without  resistance. 

To  understand  the  defence  of  Manchester,  the  reader,  if  he  has  not 

*  Printed  Lftngbton  in  the  parliamentary  paper.  The  misprint' has  been  per- 
petuated in  every  aooount  I  have  seen  of  the  siege  of  Manchester. 
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a>  map  of  the  town  as  it  was  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  should  re- 
member that  the  old  town  was  situate  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers, 
having  the  Irk  on  the  north  and  the  Irwell  separating  it  from  Salford 
on  the  west.  On  two  sides,  therefore,  it  was  easily  defended.  It  was 
also  a  considerable  advantage  to  its  defenders  that  the  ground  on  the 
Manchester  bank  of  the  Irwell  was  much  higher,  especially  near  the 
only  bridge  which  at  that  time  crossed  it,  than  that  on  the  Salford 
bank.  The  townsmen  stationed  in  the  church-yard  could  fire  down 
upon  their  assailants  in  Salford.  On  the  other  two  sides,  the  waters 
of  the  Medlock  and  the  Tib  afforded  some  protection.  The  Tib^ 
although  an  inconsiderable  stream — now  turned  into  a  drain — at  that 
time  often  overflowed  the  low  grounds  on  the  east  of  the  present 
Mosley  Street.  Almost  enclosea  by  these  several  streams,  the  town 
•consisted  of  a  number  of  narrow  stilts  near  the  collegiate  church,  a 
smaller  collection  of  houses  at  Alport,  and  the  street  called  Deans- 
gate,  which  joined  what  may  be  called  the  two  towns.  Market  Sted 
Lane  opened  into  the  country.  South  of  it  and  east  of  Deansgate 
were  a  few  detached  buildings,  some  &irm-houses,  bams,  and  one 
or  two  ale-houses.  There  was  water  round  Pool-fold,  beyond  which 
boys  and  girls  sat  upon  the  stiles  and  gates  to  see  the  fighting. 

The  points  of  attack  and  defence  were  Salford  Bridge  and  the 
south  end  of  Deansgate,  at  which  points  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Royalists  were  placed.  It  was  also  possible  that  the  Boyalists  at  the 
Alport  end  of  Deansgate  might  cross  the  Medlock  and  the  mmtflifln 
of  the  Tib,  and  enter  the  town  by  Market  Sted  Lane.  The  great 
mistake  in  the  strategy  of  Lord  Strange  seems  to  have  been  the 
bringing  of  the  chief  part  of  his  troops  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Irwell.  The  firiendship  of  Salford  and  the  freedom  of  that  side  from 
the  influence  of  the  puritan  gentlemen  were  probably  the  &tal 
inducements. 

Bosworm  had  done  his  work  welL  Mud  walls  and  trenches  had 
been  quickly  made  on  the  sides  of  the  town  that  needed  such  protec- 
tion. Posts  and  chains  had  been  placed  across  Salford  Bridge, 
Deansgate,  and  Market  Sted  Lane.  To  obstruct  the  horse,  barricades 
had  been  thrown  up  in  several  streets.  The  only  piece  of  ordnance 
in  the  town  had  been  put  in  position  upon  the  h^h  ground  near  the 
church.  Plans  of  communication  and  signals  of  alarm  had  been 
carefully  arranged.  To  call  in  the  country  people  on  an  emergaoLcy, 
the  bells  were  to  be  rung  backwards,  and  scouts  on  hearing  ^eai 
were  to  announce  the  alarm  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  The 
townsmen,  daily  exercised,  were  ready  with  their  weapons  to  fisiU  into 
their  proper  positions,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Badcliffe.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  tenants  of  Assheton  of  Middleton,  well  armed  and 
well  traiaed,  were  quartered  in  the  town  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Bobert  Bradshaw. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  25,  while  the  people  were  in 
church,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  bells  rang  backward.  Morning  prayer 
was  over.  One  of  the  fellows — I  know  not  which — was  preachmg. 
We  may  be  sure  there  was  a  sudden  pause,  a  dead  silence,  a  moment- 
ary shudder.   We  read  of  no  screaming,  no  noise,  no  fiunting.    Many 
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a  sOeni  prayer  weoat  np  to  lieayeii.  In  a  few  mintites  the  dnuns  beat 
in  the  church  porcL  The  men  left  their  seats,  found  their  weapons, 
and  each  took  the  place  preyioualj  assigned  him  nnder  Bosworm  at 
the  bridge,  or  imder  Biadshaw  at  Deansgate,  or  nnder  Badclifife  in 
Market  Sted  Lane.  Messengers  hastened  to  the  neighbonring  villages 
and  annomiced  the  threatened  assault  of  the  town.  Many  conntiy- 
men  came  in  on  the  Sunday ;  others  followed  on  Monday  morning. 
Holland  of  Denton,  Hyde  oi  Denton,  Egerton  of  Shaw,  Dukenfield 
of  Dukenfield,  Master  Booth  second  son  of  Sir  George  Booth  of 
Danham  Massey,  were  among  the  first  who  arrived  in  the  town. 
Eventnalfy  they  mustered  about  two  thousand  rustics  armed  with 
guns,  pikes,  dubs,  scythes,  pitchforks — ^weapons  which  Bosworm  had 
never  seen  before,  in  the  hands  of  people  wnom  he  looked  upon  with 
contempt,  and  probably  with  some  jealousy  of  their  conmianders. 
The  train  bands  of  the  town  and  Assheton's  men,  who  had  been 
exercised  under  his  eye  for  some  weeks,  were  the  only  soldiers  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  When  Lord  Strange's  troops  were  seen  march- 
mg  iato  Salford  with  their  drums  beating,  their  colours  fiying,  and 
their  multitude  shouting  *  For  the  king,'  ^ood  old  Mr.  Bourne  was 
hronght  out  and  *  heartened  the  people,  who  heard  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  by  firequently  repeating  the 
words,  'God  can  save  by  few  as  well  as  by  many.'  Bosworm, 
looking  at  the  rustics,  probably  thought  the  old  gentleman  might 
have  said  '  and  a  great  deal  better.'  Colonel  Holland,  who  assumed 
the  command  of  these  auxiliaries,  was  especialN  the  object  of  the 
German's  dislike,  according  to  whose  account  Holland  would  have 
betnyed  or  ruined  the  town  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  his  own 
way.* 

Bosworm  reserved  for  himself  the  defence  of  Salford  Bridge,  as 
heuig  '  the  place  of  manifest  danger,  greatest  action,  and  least  defence.' 
With  fifty  trusty  men,  afterwards  reduced  to  thirty,  he  engaged  to 
defend  that  important  position  against  the  larger  division  of  Lord 
Strange's  forces.  The  defence  of  the  Deansgate  entrance  was  en- 
trusted to  Assheton's  men  under  the  command  of  Bradshaw.  Captain 
Badclifie  with  the  train  bands  occupied  Market  Sted  Lane  to  prevent 
an  entrance  by  that  thoroughfare.  Captain  Booth  with  the  Dunham 
tenantry  took  up  his  position  in  Millgate,  prepared  to  support  either 
Bosworm  or  Bradshaw,  as  either  might  require  assistance.  Shudehill 
was  defended  *  by  a  company  of  resolute  soldiers,  without  any  com- 
mander.'f  Of  the  other  auxiliaries  Bosworm  says  nothmg,  as 
probably  he  cared  nothing  about  them,  although  they  fought  much 
better  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge.  That  evening  a  farious 
assault  was  made  upon  Bosworm's  little  band  of  *  muskettiers,'  who 
r^nlsed  and  drove  back  the  Boyalists  on  the  bridge  without  the  loss 
of  a  man. 

On  that  Sunday  the  old  Earl  of  Derby  died  at  Chester.  The 
intelligence  reaching  his  son  the  next  morning  probably  induced  him 
to  make  friendly  proposals  to  the  townsmen.  Although  Lord  Strange, 
iiow  seventh  &u:l  of  Derby,  was  so  devoted  to  the  royal  cause  tluG^ 

*  Oood  Service,  ftc.  t  Oood  Service^  &o» 
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he  would  not  leave  the  camp  even  to  go  to  the  honse  of  mourning,  he 
hecame  very  solicitons  to  obtain  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  disaatronB 
•quarrel. 

On  Monday  morning  the  great  cannons  of  the  BoyaHsts  *  made  a 
strange  noise  and  terror  to  the  raw  men,  and  frightened  away  sizteen 
of  BoswonA's  muskettiers.'  The  German  raised  his  sword,  and  swore 
he  would  kill  the  first  man  that  dared  to  leave  his  place.  He  insinu- 
ates in  his  narrative  that  the  noise  frightened  Colonel  Holland  into 
listening  to  the  terms  of  armistice  which  Lord  Strange  sent  into  the 
town.  The  author  of  the  *  Valley  of  Achor '  calls  them  *  roaring, 
thundering,  terrifying  cannons,  whose  wide  mouths  shot  forth  great 
bullets  weighing  between  four  and  six  pounds.'  ^We  heard  the 
report  of  them  and  our  hands  waxed  feeble/ 

The  most  terrible  things  become  familiar  by  use,  and  &miliaritj 
breeds  contempt.  The  ^  feeble  hands '  of  the  men,  who  observed  that 
the  *  great  bidlets '  did  very  little  harm,  soon  waxed  strong  again. 
Ar  they  killed  only  one  little  urchin  sitting  upon  a  stile  to  see  the 
fray,  wno,  as  the  Puritans  said,  must  have  been  '  timely  prepared  by 
his  wickedness  for  such  a  stroke,'  they  began  to  induce  their  witty 
propensities  in  making  jokes  upon  the  terrible  but  unfortunate 
eugmes  of  destruction.  The  great  cannons  played  upon  the  town. 
*  Yes,'  says  the  Reverend  Nehemiah  Bamet,  in  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  thanksgiving  day,  *  they  did  but  play,  and  did  no  work,  having 
only  killed  a  wicked  boy.'*  *It  was  wonderM,'  says  another 
preacher,  '  to  see  when  the  balls  came  into  a  house  what  haste  they 
made  to  get  out  again,  as  afraid  there  to  stay,  amidst  the  psahn- 
sioging  of  the  soldiers.'f  Strange  music,  a  malignant  might  reply, 
to  frighten  cannon  balls ! 

On  Monday  the  Boyalists  under  Tyldesley  made  a  fierce  assault 
upon  the  Deansgate  entrance  of  the  town.  They  pressed  upon  Brad- 
shaw  so  courageously  and  impetuously  that  they  gained  a  considerable 
advantage,  set  fire  to  a  bam  and  some  thatched  houses,  and  in  the 
confusion  rushed  on  shouting  *  The  town  is  our  own ! '  Bradshaw, 
however,  kept  his  men  together  until  Bosworm  sent  twenty  of  his 
little  band  to  support  the  captain.  The  Boyalists  were  then  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  Lord  Sia^nge,  observing  the  diminution  of 
Kosworm's  men,  then  reduced  to  tweni^-eight,  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  the  bridge,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retire,  having  never 
before  seen  such  terrible  obstinacy  of  resistance.  At  neither  poet 
was  a  single  Parliamentarian  killed,  although  several  Boyalists  fell 
in  each  of  the  fights. 

On  Tuesday  the  fight  was  renewed  by  the  Boyalists  with  fierce 
resolution,  but  with  no  greater  success.  Towards  evening  Lord 
Strange,  disappointed  by  the  stubborn  and  successful  resistance  of 
the  townsmen,  and  probably  desiring  to  return  home  on  account  of 
his  fisither's  death,  ordered  the  drum  to  beat  for  a  parley  and  sent  a 

*  OodPa  lift  up  Hand  for  Lanccuikire,  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
Honourable  Committee  of  the  county  of  Lanoaater  on  the  solemn  day  of  thanks- 
giving. 

t  John  Angier,  in  the  Valley  of  Achor, 
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written  message  into  the  town,  in  which  he  promised  that  if  the 

people  'wotild  surrender,  they  shonld  be  protected  from  plunder  and 

GKonerated  from  the  consequences  of  their  rebellion.    The  gentlemen 

of  Manchester  requested  to  have  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning 

to  oansider  the  proposal.    Lord  Strange  gave  them  until  seven.    The 

gentkamen  refused  to  surrender  their  arms.     Some  hours  later  in  the 

day  Lord  Strange  proposed  that  a  part  of  their  arms  should  be  given 

up.     Rosworm  intunates  that  if  they  would  have  surrendered  the 

town,  his  lordship  would  have  been  content  with  a  nominal  surrender 

of  arma.     Colonel  Holland  was  '  inclined  to  condescend.'     Booth  and 

Egerton  supported  him.      Bosworm  and  Heyricke  determined  to 

resist  to  the  uttermost;    Hyde  and  Bradshaw  supported    them. 

Holland  urged  that  their  powder  and  match  nmst  be  nearly  expended. 

Bosworm  knew  that  very  weU,  for  at  the  time  he  had  only  six  pounds 

of  powder  and  eighteen  fathoms  of  match,  but  he  took  good  care 

that  no  one  else  should  know  it.     Holland  grew  angry.     Bosworm, 

having  confidence  in  his  men,  proposed  to  leave  the  decision  to  the 

soldiers.      The  old  minister,  Bourne,  hearing  how  matters  stood, 

went  among  the  soldiers  and  *  used  his  best  encouragement  to  prop 

np  their  hearts.'     They  resolved  '  not  to  yield  so  long  as  they  had  an 

inch  of  match  or  a  shot  of  powder/     The  proposal  of  Lord  Strange 

was  rejected,  but  the  wearied  soldiers  obtained  a  good  night's  repose 

during  the  deliberations,  and  returned  the  next  morning  to  &eir 

positions  with  invincible  resolution. 

Thursday  was  a  sad  day  for  the  Royalists.     Captain  Standish  of 
Duxbory,  while  '  vehemently  urging  his  men  to  force  their  way  over 
Salford  Bridge,  was  shot  by  one  of  Bosworm's  men  stationed  on  the 
church  tower.'*     On  his  death  the  Duxbury  men,  knowing  that 
iheir  old  master  was  on  the  side  of  the  parliament,  left  the  army,  and 
returned  to  their  own  village.      On  the  other  side  of  the  town  Brad- 
shaw and  .Badcliffe  joined  their  forces,  and  fought  so  fiercely  as  to 
leave  more  than  a  hundred  men  dead  or  dying  on  the  field,t  while 
they  lost  only  four  of  their  own.     On  Friday  night  Lord  Strange 
removed  his  cannon,  and  on  Saturday  morning  sent  a  proposal  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.     When  he  had  obtamed  the  release  of  his 
men,  he  marched  with  his  army,  and  as  soon  as  his  departure  was 
known  in  the  town,  there  went  up  to  heaven  *  such  a  shout  of  joy 
and  psalm-singing  from  the  townsmen  and  hallelujahs  of  the  women 
as  could  never  be  forgotten.'    Next  day  was  one  of  the  great  sabbaths 
of  Manchester.    We  may  easily  imagine  the  contrast  of  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  the  townsmen  as  they  left  the  church  the  preceding  Sunday 
at  the  sound  of  the  alarm  bells  and  as  they  returned  that  morning 
with  thanksgivings  for  their  great  deliverance.     'Thus  we  leave 
Manchester,'  says  the  author  of  the  *  Valley  of  Achor,'  *  compassed 

*  The  MS.  supposed  to  be  written  by  Major  Robinson  says,  'wafihing  his 
hands  in  the  morning  at  a  door  he  was  slam  by  a  bullet  shot  from  the  top  of  the 
atecple.' 

t  This  is  the  parliamentary  estimate.  A  Royalist  acknowledges  that  the  Earl 
of  Derby  had  bad  success  at  Manchester  and  lost  about  two  hundred  men. — See 
Oiml  Wiur  TracU,  p.  884. 
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about  with  songs  of  deliverance,  keeping  a  gladsome  Sabbath  more 
than  of  many  years  before,  compassing  the  throne  of  grace  with  hi^ 
sonndmg  praises,  when  onr  drums  and  mnskets,  thstfc  had  formerij 
sounded  terror  to  onr  enemies,  kept  silence  in  the  chnrch  while 
the  saints  sang  the  song  of  Moses.  When  the  time  came  for  them  to 
ntter  their  yoice  in  the  open  air,  with  a  loud  yoice  and  one  consent 
and  clapping  their  hands,  they  reported  God,  fiBarfnl  in  praises,  doing 
wonders.' 

On  the  intelligence,  which  travelled  rapidly  for  those  times, 
Teaching  London  on  October  6  (only  fonr  days  after  the  retreaf;  of 
Lord  Derby),  the  parliament  offered  their  commendations  to  the 
people  of  Manchester,  ordered  that  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  who 
had  assisted  the  town  should  have  'allowance  made  of  all  their 
charges  and  expenses,'  and  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  be 
observed  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Lancashire. 

As  it  was  expected  that  another  attack  would  soon  be  made 
upon  Manchester,  Bosworm,  without  the  loss  of  a  day,  b^an 
repairing  the  breaches  and  strengthening  the  mud  walls,  dug  new 
trenches,  erected  new  fortifications,  advanced  the  outposts,  and  as  he 
says,  '  lefb  nothing  unprepared  to  make  the  enemy  a  strong  work  to 
attempt.' 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November  proposals  of 
pacification  were  made  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester.  To  these  several  proposals  the  townspeople,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  their  ministers,  had  but  one  reply,  that  they  were 
willing  to  submit  whatever  propositions  the  earl  might  choose  to 
make  to  the  advice  of  the  parliament.  As  might  be  expected  from 
the  temper  of  both  parties,  all  attempts  at  reconciliation  utterly 
failed. 

Rosworm  was  not  pleased  with  these  parleyings  about  pacification. 
War,  not  peace,  was  his  trade.  He  *  declared  his  judgment,'  that 
something  more  decided  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  earl  from 
'  getting  a  head  again.'  Reports  prevailed  that  the  Papists  had 
obtained  licence  from  the  king  to  arm,  and  were  everywhere  exer- 
cising themselves  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  especially  that  '  the 
great  Papists '  were  concerting  measures  with  the  earl  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Bolton.  Heyricke  was  furious,  Bourne  prayerfrd,  Bo8> 
worm  active,  the  townspeople  prepared  to  march  wherever  their 
services  might  be  needed.  Again  they  had  recourse  to  the  mnlHTig 
of  match,  the  casting  of  buUets,  and  the  purchase  of  gunpowder. 
*  The  archpapist '  of  their  neighbourhood,  Sir  Cecil  Trafibrd,  was 
secured  and  committed  to  prison. 

The  spirit  of  Manchester  rapidly  spread  through  the  puritan  towns 
and  villages  of  the  county.  The  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  yreare 
reported  to  be  marching  near  Chowbent  on  their  way  to  Bolton,  as 
^  the  people  were  going  to  church  on  a  sabbath  morning.'  Messengers 
were  sent  through  the  neighbourhood.  Before  one  o'clock,  it  is  said, 
^  above  three  thousand  young  men,'  farmers,  smiths,  wheelwriglitB, 
weavers,  the  nail-makers  of  Chowbent,  and  other  rustics,  attacked 
the  Royalists,  and  drove  them  back  as  &r  as  Leigh.     The  mounted 
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ftnners,  more  Lold  tiban  caations,  oatriding  tHeir  foot,  sustained  a 
temporary  loss  on  Lowton  Common,  until  the  foot  coming  np  killed 
or  took  prisoners  about  two  hundred  Boyalists,  and  plundered 
ilieir  village  of  Leigh.  The  whole  of  that  country  was  thoroughly 
nrased.  The  villagers  resolved  to  disarm  sJl  the  '  malignant  Papists/ 
and  send  them  into  Manchester.  The  nailers  of  Chowbent,  '  instead 
of  making  nails,  were  busy  in  making  pikes,  bills,  and  battle-axes.' 
The  excitement  spread  eastward  and  northward,  and  *  the  sturdy 
cimrls  of  the  two  forests  of  Pendle  and  Bossendale  resolved  to 
fight  it  out^  rather  than  their  beef  and  &t  bacon  should  be  eaten  by 
B^sts.'* 

Hearing  of  these  movements.  Sir  Gilbert  Hoghton  kindled  his 
beacon  fire  on  the  top  of  his  tower,  a  signal  understood  by  all  '  the 
Papists  and  roaHgnants '  in  Leyland  hundred  and  the  Fylde  country. 
The  Boyalists  were  at  that  signal  to  assemble  with  him  at  Preston. 
The  commissioners  of  array,  having  collected  a  considerable  force  in 
that  town,  resolved  to  surprise  puritui  Blackbmn.  Finding  the  town 
tmprepared,  they  occupied  it  with  about '  three  hundred  armed  men, 
besides  clubmen,  and  sent  a  party  to  disarm  Whalley.'f  The  two 
fitaanch  Parliamentarians  of  that  hundred,  Shuttleworth  of  Gawthorp 
a&d  Starkie  of  Huntroyd,  sent  out  messengers  in  all  directions,  and 
coDected  the  people  &om  Clitheroe,  Burnley,  Colne,  and  the  forests. 
Thej  assembled,  a  strange  army,  with  sJl  sorts  of  arms,  on  Henfield 
Hoor,  and  immediately  marched,  or  rather  ran,  singing  and  shouting, 
towards  Blackburn,  where,  arriving  at  night,  they  were  discovered 
partly  by  their  noise  and  partlv  by  the  moonlight.  Suffering  so- 
Terelj  and  thrown  into  some  conmsion  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the 
Boydists  stationed  on  the  church  and  the  higher  buildings  of  the 
town,  they  were  with  difficulty  reduced  to  order  by  their  two  captains, 
and  conducted  to  the  less  exposed  sides  of  the  place.  While  they 
ipere  attempting  to  overcome  tJie  formidable  resistance  of  the  Boyal- 
istsand  enter  the  town,  the  puritan  inhabitants,  discovering  them  and 
^ieir  purpose,  came  out  of  their  houses  armed  with  clubd,  axes,  ham- 
mers, and  other  destructive  tools,  and  joining  their  friends  drove  out  the 
intniders,  and  recovered  the  spoils  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
people  of  Whalley. 

With  the  early  light  of  the  wintry  morning  the  Boyalists, 
strengthened  by  some  fresh  men  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hoghton,  made  a 
stand  dn  the  moor,  and  for  a  moment  faced  their  enemies,  but  the 
townsmen  and  their  rustic  auxiliaries  rushed  upon  them  with  so  much 
desperate  force  that  they  broke,  and  made  their  escape  as  best  they 
ooold  in  the  twilight.  Sir  Gilbert,  with  many  of  his  attendants,  fled 
to  Preston,  pursued  by  the  Blackburn  men,  who,  when  stopped  by 
the  chains  thrown  across  the  bridge  of  the  Kibble,  chafed  and  raged 
>i&d  ^  swore  they  would  have  him  out  with  all  his  papistical  malignants 
q^ck  or  dead.' 

So  far  the  Parliamentarians  had  succeeded,  but  their  success  had 

*  Tnte  and  PvU  JRdatum  of  the  Troubles  tn  Zcmcathire,  &a,  in  OM  War 

t  VaUey  of  Achor. 
0 
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left  them  in  a  position  of  great  perplezit  j  and  peril.  The7  had  pre- 
served Manchester,  but  it  was  the  only  fortified  town  thej  possessed. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  collected  a  considerable  force  in  Wigan,  the  \ 

strongest  military  position  in  the  connty.  While  Wigan  was  the 
head  qnarters  of  the  Royalists,  the  Parliamentarians  determined  to 
make  Manchester  their  ehief  place  of  stores  and  defence.     General  ] 

Assheton  procared  four  large  pieces  of  ordnance  which,  nnder  the  j 

direction  of  Bosworm,  were  put  into  position  on  the  high  gronnd  , 

near  the  chnrch.  Alport  Lodge,  which  had  sheltered  Tyldeslej's 
men  daring  the  siege,- was<  demolished,  and  several  other  buildings  of  \ 

which  an  enemy  might  take  advantage  were  destroyed.  Althonsh 
the  Long  Parliament  was  engaged  in  momentons  deUberations,  me 
Lancashire  members  were  in  the  country  preparing  for  war.  The 
two  Asshetons,  the  two  Shnttleworths,  Moore,  Standish,  mooming 
for  his  son  but  supporting  the  men  who  killed  him,  and  Alexander 
Eiigby,  so  &r  as  he  could  be  said  to  be  in  any  one  place,  were  all  in 
the  connty  arming  and  training  their  tenantzy.  Such  was  the 
state  of  Lancashire  in  the  month  of  December,  1642,  when  both 
king  and  parliament  were  anxiously  waiting  the  issue  of  the 
conSict  between  thio  Royalists  of  Wigan  and  Qie  patriots  of  Man- 
chester. 

Issuing  from  Wigan,  the  foraging  parties  of  the  Royalisis 
plundered  the  villages  and  &rms  which,  on  their  eastern  side,  -wen 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Puritans,  and  carried  large  quantities  of  com 
and  cattle  into  their  own  quarters.  The  villagers,  associating  and 
arming  in  their  own  defence,  soHcited  the  help  of  tiiieir  friends  in 
Manchester.  They  had  good  reason  for  doing  so.  The  Cavaliers 
not  only  captured  their  stores,  but  lost  no  opportunity  of  harassing, 
insulting,  and  provoking  them.  '  The  carriage,'  says  the  writer  of  a 
letter  dated  Manchester,  December  17, 1642,*  '  of  the  Cavaliers  about 
Wigan  was  most  insolent,  yea  blasphemous,  for  after  they  had  palled 
down  the  pulpit  in  Hendon  chapel '  (it  should  be  Hindley  chapel) 
'  and  played  at  cards  in  the  pews  and  upon  the  desk,  they  surprised 
the  Holy  Bible,  took  it  away,  and  afterwards  tore  it  to  pieces,  and 
then  stuck  the  leaves  of  it  upon  the  posts  in  several  places  in  Wigan, 
saying,  This  is  the  Roundheads'  Bible.' f  In  retaliation,  when  soma 
time  afterwards  the  Puritans  took  Wigan,  they  made  rough  musio 
with  the  sacramental  plate,  which  they  called  'popish  idols.'  The 
war  spirit,  I  fear,  makes  blasphemers  and  barbarians  of  both  Pr^tisiB 
and  Puritans. 

In  compliance  with  the  urgent  entreaiy  of  the  people  of  Hindley 
and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Captains  Bradshaw  and 
Yenables  marched  towards  Wigan  with  about  two  hundred  and  Mtrf 
well  trained  men,  determined  to  protect  their  friends,  and — whtA 
they  thought  equally  meritorious — to  plunder  'the  great  Papists.'  * 

*  Printed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  TIte  laiut  priaUed  News  from,  CkidUti^r, 
Windaw,  Winchater,  ChiaUr,  Manckuter,  and  York,  London,  printed  at  the  Bibia 
in  Wood  Street,  1642. 

t  A  companion  picture  to  that  of  the  Puritans  dresBing  a  soldier  in  the  surpluM 
of  the  dez^G^man  of  Buiy. 
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III  informed  of  the  nnmber  of  the  enemy,  or  too  confident  in  the 
power  of  his  own  men,  Bradshaw  'going  to  plunder  a  Papist's  house  '* 
with  ahont  eighly  musketeers,  was  surrounded  by  '  about  a  thousand 
hone  and  foot'  on  Houghton  common.  Although  the  little  company 
fought  bravely  for  three  hours,  the  few  survivors,  with  their  captain, 
were  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  surrendering  on  the  promise  of 
thair  Hves  being  spared.  Angier  intimates  they  would  not  even  then 
bave  surrendered,  but  would  have  fought  to  the  last  man,  had  not 
tlieir  store  of  gunpowder  exploded  and  1^  them  helpless.  Bradshaw 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Lathom  House.  This  was  the  first  defeat  of 
tiie  PoritiuQs,  and  Angier  calls  it  '  the  foulest  blow  God  gave  us  in 
the  country,  an  humbling  blow  and  lasting  warning.'  f  As  soon  as 
the  sorrow  fVil  news  reached  Manchester,  the  inhabitants  vowed  ven- 
geance, and  in  words  not  very  puritanical  swore  that  malignant  and 
papistical  Wigan  should  be  utt^ly  destroyed. 

Bolton  and  Warrington  had  reiuained  hitherto  without  auy  service- 
able works  of  defence,  but  as  they  were  situated  conveniently,  the 
fonner  for  Manchester  and  the  latter  for  Wigan,  the  parties  in 
possession  resolved  to  make  them  defensible  garrisons,  die  Parlia- 
mentarians occupying  Bolton  and  the  Royalists  Warrington.  With 
Bolton  there  was  no  difficul^.  The  townspeople  were  unanimous 
and  hearty  in  their  cause.  The  inde&tigable  Bosworm  was  there 
directing  all  that  was  to  be  done,  until  Bolton,  in  the  estimation  of 
its  inhabitants,  was  secure  against  sudden  assaults,  and  strong  enough 
to  sustain  a  prolonged  siege.  In  Warrington  the  Royalists  met  with 
more  difficulty,  as  there  was  in  it  a  considerable  party  opposed  to 
their  measures,  and  watching  every  opportunity  for  obstructing  them. 
The^,  however,  raised  mud  walls  around  the  town,  set  up  strong 
gai«,  stretched  chains  across  the  roads,  constructed  *  engines  of 
timber  to  impede  the  cavalry,'  secured  the  bridge,  and  made  War- 
xington  their  second  garrison. 

On  Christmas  eve  there  was  severe  fighting  in  several  places. 
Bosworm,  having  finished  his  defensive  works  in  Bolton,  '  gathered,' 
as  he  says,  *  some  forces  together,  went  out,  and  shattered  uie  enemy 
at  Ghowbent,  and  the  same  day  we  took  Leigh  by  assault,  returning 
within  three  days.'J  The  account  of  this  service  given  in  the 
•Vall^  of  Achor '  is  curious  :  '  The  clearing  of  Chowbent  made  it 
high  Christmas  eve  ere  our  men  could  fia»ll  on  (an  unfortunate  time 
foir  UB  as  the  Papists  would  judge),  but  it  quickened  resolution  and 
speeded  action.  The  enemy  suffered  them  to  come  within  half 
musket  shot  ere  they  discharged,  and  then  played  desperately  upon 
cor  men  in  a  fell  iJody,  to  the  present  loss  of  only  one.  Our  men 
Prided  themselves  that  they  might  clasp  hands  at  a  distance  and 
oompass  the  town  (God  intending  to  shut  the  enemy  in  their  inclosure), 
'^hich  done  they  parted  again,  and  marching  up  several  places  to  the 
^  of  the  drum,  met  at  the  market-place  to  receive  from  the 

*  YaOe^  of  Adior. 

t    YaUev  of  Aekw.    Dmoum  on  ike  Civa  War.    True  cmd  full  Retaiian  of  the 
J'riAUt.    Seaoome'i  Eouee  of  Stanley. 
t  OM  Beririee,  dto. 
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bonnty  of  God  the  repair  of  their  lost  arms,  and  the  price  of 
redemption  for  their  captains  and  soldiers.  This  victory  fbuided 
in  hnmiliation  was  completed  in  thanksgiving.'  The  manoeavre 
betrays  the  hand  of  Bosworm,  the  description  the  pen  of  Angier. 

On  the  same  Chnstmas  eve,  the  Boyalists  made  a  second  and  more 
formidable  attack  upon  Blackburn,  when  they  brought  (as  their 
opponents  said)  '  fivethonsand  men  and  three  field-pieces  against  the 
town.'  Blackbnm  had,  besides  its  inhabitants  armed  with  clnbs  and 
other  nnsoldierly  weapons,  only  four  hnndred  militia  men.  The 
Boyalists  commenced  their  assanlt  early  in  the  morning  with  firing 
iheir  cannon,  and  shouting  as  they  fired,  '  Take  heed,  yon  Konnd- 
heads.'  The  cannons  did  no  more  harm  than  the  shonts ;  as  the 
combined  noise  of  both  merely  frightened  the  women.  The  townsfolk 
shouted  in  reply  to  the  Boyalists,  '  Gome  within  musket  shot.'  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  Boyalists  beat  a  parley,  and  ofiered,  on  the 
surrender  of  the  town,  to  mediate  with  tne  kmg  for  the  pardon  of 
the  iiilmbitants.  Angier  says,  *We  know  not  the  meaning  of  a  I 
pardon.  When  we  would  have  no  pardon,  they  laboured  to  I 
punish   us,   having   set  up  their  idol  god'    (the   great  cannon)         | 

*  nearer  by  the  counsel  of  four  or  five  priests  and  other  great  Papists,  | 
whom  they  had  at  hand  in  a  tithe-bam.'  The  counsel  of  these  priests  ! 
and  great  Papists  was  unavailing ;  they  withdrew,  and  took  their        \ 

*  idol  god '  with  them. 

The  year  1643,  reckoning  according  to  the  new  style,  opened 
auspiciously  for  the  Puritans.  In  the  early  part  of  January,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  arrived  in  Manchester  and  conferred  with  the  puritan 
leaders  on  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  Bosworm,  partly  to 
ffratify  his  ceaseless  demands  for  reward,  and  partly  to  separate  him 
troTD.  Golonel  Holland  whom  he  detested,  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  of  General  Assheton's  regiment  of  infantry,  having 
BtUl  the  charge  of  all  the  engineering  works.  He,  however,  soon 
showed  the  same  detestation  of  Assheton  as  he  had  shown  of  Holland, 
and  as  it  is  evident  he  would  have  shown  of  any  man  appointed  to 
command  or  control  him. 

The  first  object  proposed  by  Fairfax  was  to  gain  possession  of 
Preston.  Sir  John  Seaton  was,  on  the  departure  of  the  general,  left 
to  command  the  troops  collected  for  that  enterprise.  When  the 
arrangements  were  completed,  two  days  were  appomted  for  humilia- 
tion, &sting,  and  prayer,  and  they  were  days  of  extraordinary 
solenmity.  The  ministers  in  the  collegiate  church  committed  the 
men  who  were  going  on  the  expedition  to  the  protection  and  care  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  peeple  crowded  the  spacious  sanctuary  to 
join  in  their  fervent  intercessions.  On  February  8,  amidst  the  prayers 
of  the  clergy,  the  cheers  of  the  townsmen,  and  the  blessings  of  ihe 
women,  the  troops  left  Manchester  on  the  road  to  Preston.  Sir  John 
Seaton  commanded  the  horse,  Captain  Holland  and  Captain  Booili 
companies  of  foot  collected  from  their  own  tenantrr  and  dependefnta, 
and  Major  Birch  a  troop  consisting  chiefly  of  Manchester  trainbands. 
From  Bolton  and  Blackburn  they  received  considerable  additions  of 
well-trained  men,  and  from  the  villages  and  forests  about  six  hundred 
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rnstics  armed  with  clnbe,  bills,  mattocks,  and  scythes.  Arriving  at 
Preston  in  the  night,  they  easily  gained  possession  of  the  bridge, 
and  haying  thus  secured  the  approach  across  the  river,  they  made 
a  bold  attack,  in  the  early  morning  twilight,  upon  the  wails  and 
gates  of  the  town.  All  acconnts  agree  that  the  Manchester  com- 
panies were  the  first  and  bravest  in  the  assault,  many  of  them 
nisliing  npon  the  walls,  reaching  the  loop-holes,  and  clinging  to 
ifae  protmding  muskets  while  their  comrades  were  preparing  to  scale 
the  works. 

Yoimg  Booth  was  the  first  to  reach  the  top  of  the  outer  wall. 
Standing  a  moment,  he  called  to  his  men  to  follow  him  or  leave  him 
to  the  enemy,  and  then  leaped  from  the  wall.  His  men  in  the  emer- 
gency woula  not  leave  him.  They  were  soon  followed  over  the  wall 
ij  the  troops  of  Holland  and  Birch.  But  Preston  was  protected  by 
two  walls,  and  the  Royalists  with  their  pikes  stoutly  defended  the 
interior.  In  that  enclosure  the  Manchester  men  must  conquer  or 
die,  as  retreat  was  perilous  if  not  impossible.  They  succeeded  with 
great  labour  in  making  a  breach  in  the  inner  wall,  and  the  coiiiptailes 
of  Booth,  Holland,  and  Birch  strove  who  should  be  the  first  to  enter 
the  town.  The  Bolton  and  the  Blackburn  men  soon  followed,  and 
irithin  two  hours  of  sunrise  proud  Preston  was  taken,  its  stores  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  and  several  Royalists  of  distinction 
were  made  prisoners. 

The  difierent  accounts  of  the  capture  of  Preston  suggest  some  very 
sid  reflections  to  those  who  venerate  the  memory  of  the  old  Puritans. 
It  is  painful  to  observe  the  strange,  almost  barbarous,  satisfaction 
with  which  they  describe  the  killing  of  several  Papists.  John  Tilsley, 
the  pious  vicar  of  Dean,  usually  gentle,  kind,  and  loving,  wrote  to 
*  an  eminent  divine  in  London : '  '  As  if  men  must  have  been  singled 
ont  fi)r  slaughter,  we  could  scarce  have  picked  out  better.  Sir  Gilbert 
Hoghton's  brother,  a  desperate  Papist,  Mr.  Westby,  physician  and 
desperate  Papist,  a  sergeant  lately  come  out  of  Ireland,  a  most  wicked 
TTOtch,  were  of  the  number  of  the  slain.** 

The  Royalists,  stricken  with  terror,  fled  from  the  town.  The 
Parliamentary  soldiers  were  mustered  in  the  market-place.  The 
puritan  inhabitants,  who  had  been  disarmed,  came  from  their  houses 
to  congratulate  their  deliverers  ;  the  vicar  of  Dean  appeared  as  chap* 
Un  of  the  troops ;  the  sun  on  that  February  day  shone  pleasantly  as 
if  smiling  upon  their  assembly,  when  the  psalm  of  praise  rose  from 
iiie  soldiery,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  crowcung  round  them 
joined  in  the  loud  hosannas.  As  soon  as  the  good  news  reached 
Manchester  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  again  the  aisles 
of  the  collegiate  church  resound^  with  the  voice  of  Puritan  melody 
tnd  song. 

Sncooraged  by  thdr  extraordinary  success,  the  Parliamentary 

officers  in  Preston  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  unespectea 

advantage.    Without  the  loss  of  a  day  they  sent  a  detachment  of 

^bnchester  men,  under  the  conmiand  of  Major  Birch,  to  ascertain 

*  Tke  True  RelaHon,  &c.  (by  an  eye-witnesB),  printed  for  Luke  Fawn,  February 
H  1642  (1648);  in  Oiva  War  Trads. 
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the  strengtii  of  the  Royalist  garrison  and  defences  of  Lancaster. 
Finding  the  Royalists  unprepared  for  the  assanlt,  and  being  encour- 
aged by  the  poritan  inhabitants,  Birch  resolved  to  do  Bometimig 
more  than  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  for  he  marched  at 
once  into  the  town,  and  readily  obtained  refreshment  for  his  veaned 
soldiers  from  the  generous  hospitality  of  his  friends.  The  Royalists, 
haying  just  before  heard  of  the  loss  of  Preston  from  the  fngitiyes, 
who  brought  terrible  accounts  of  the  fury  of  the  Manchester  men, 
retreated  to  the  castle,  which  they  were  not  able  to  hold  against  the 
combined  force  of  the  townspeople  and  the  Manchester  troops. 
Birch,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  people,  stormed  the  grand  old  casde, 
and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  parliament, 
which  meant  nominally  for  the  king,  but  really  for  the  parliameni 
The  Royalists  fled  to  Thurland  Castle,  and  established  themselves 
there  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Girling^n,  the  hi^  sheriil^ 
and  Roger  Earby,  the  member  for  the  county,  who,  on  finding 
he  could  trim  and  temporise  no  longer  without  offending  both 
parties,  had  committed  hunself  to  the  cause  and  fortunes  of  the 

ting. 

The  oflcers  in  Preston,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  Birch's 

adventure,  sent  the  Blackburn  men  to  attack  Hc^hton  Tower,  the 
strongest  fortified  house  in  that  neighbourhood.  On  the  precipitous 
hill  of  his  fortress  Sir  Gilbert  Hoghton  had  mounted  '  three  gpreat 
pieces  of  ordnance,'  which  his  men  seem  to  have  been  unable  to 
manage.  They  'looked  very  terrible,'  apparently  to  friends  as  well 
as  to  foes,  as  they  were  lying  at  the  gates  like  wateh-dogs  that  would 
not  bark,  nor  bite  either.  The  invaders  demanded  the  tower  and  all 
its  stores.  The  garrison  obtained  half  an  hour  for  consideration,  and 
at  its  close  surrendered  everything  upon  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  quietly  to  depart.  Young  Starkie,  son  of  Colonel  Starkie  of 
Huntroyd,  was  the  first  to  enter  at  the  head  of  his  company,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  killed  by  a  terrible  explosion  which  damaged  a 
considerable  part  of  the  building.  The  explosion  was  attributed  to 
different  causes  by  the  party  writers  of  the  time.  The  Parliamenta- 
rians charged  it  upon  the  troachery  of  their  enemies,  who  owed  their 
Hves  to  the  clemency  of  Starkie.  The  Royalists  attributed  it  to 
accident.  A  Puritan  writer  calls  it  *  the  lamentable  tragedy  of  those 
perfidious  creatures  whose  religion  will  allow  them  te  make  no  con- 
sequence of  dealing  treacherously  with  Protestants.*  *  The  author 
of  the  'Valley  of  Achor'  ascribes  it  to  'that  great  soldiers'  idol, 
tebacco,'  that  is,  te  a  spark  from  '  the  swearing,  drunken,  smoking' 
soldiers.  Whether  the  explosion  be  attributed  te  treachery, 
accident,  tebacco,  or  an  attempt  to  fire  the  cannon,  the  capture 
of  the  tower  was  a  great  triumph  te  the  Puritans,  gained  by  a  sad 
loss  in  the  death  of  so  young  and  promising  an  officer. 

Another  considerable  advantage,  as  the  Puritan  writers  reckoned 
it,  was  obtained  from  a  Spanish  ship  of  war  getting  into  (arouble 
among  the  sands  of  Morecambe  Bay.   Lancaster  Castle,  when  gained 

*  A  pwietual  JUlaHon  of  Pattagei  m  LanefMre,  tkit  weeke,  February  14,  164^ 
in  Oltru  WtxT  2'ract$» 
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hj  the  Paritans,  was  destitate  of  artillery  for  its  defence.  '  Twenty- 
one  great  pieces  of  ordnance '  were  obtained  from  the  foreign  ship, 
and  thus  the  Castle  was  '  enriched,  honoured,  and  secured  by  the 
Ood  of  the  sea.'  Such  cannon  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the 
oonniy.  The  Paritans  of  Lancaster,  more  daring  than  the  Papists 
of  Hoghton  Tower,  bravely  fired  them  off,  and  made  so  great  a  noise 
as  to  astonish  the  neighbourhood.  *  Many  came  &om  far  to  hear  the 
sound.' 

But  amidst  these  triumphs  of  the  Puritans,  Lord  Derby  was  neither 
idle  nor  desponding.  He  resolved  to  strike  some  sudden  blow  which 
should  intimidate  his  enemies  and  restore  the  confidence  of  his 
friends.  Nothing  seemed  so  hkely  to  accomplish  these  purposes  as 
a  saocessful  attack  upon  Bolton.  To  take  that  puritan  town  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Preston  and  Lancaster.  Next 
iio  Manchester,  which  was  impregnable  by  any  forces  he  could 
obtain,  Bolton  was  the  most  valuable  prize  which  he  could  win, 
and  he  resolved  to  win  it  at  whatever  peril  or  cost  of  money  or 
men. 

On  Thursday  morning,  February  18,  the  soldiers  of  the  earl 
inarched  from  Wigan,  and  were  first  observed  by  the  country  people 
on  the  lidge  of  the  hills  westward  of  Bolton.  The  countrymen  of 
that  neighbourhood,  being  Puritans,  hastened  to  give  information  of 
their  approach,  while  the  earl  expected  to  be  at  the  gates  before  pre- 
paration could  be  made  for  their  defence.  The  few  townsmen  on  the 
vaDs  were  stricken  with  terror  as  they  observed  the  military  array, 
eleven  colours  unfurled,  three  troops  of  horse,  several  cannons,  and 
about  a  thousand  well-armed  in&ntry  marching  in  good  order.  The 
puritan  soldiers  of  the  town  were  then  at  prayers  in  the  church. 
Bad  the  Royalists  been  as  prompt  and  decisive  as  were  the  Puritans 
at  Lancaster,  they  would  have  entered  the  town  before  its  defenders 
had  got  into  order  and  secured  their  ammunition.  Not  perceiving 
their  opportunity,  they  spent  their  time  in  posting  guards  to  prevent 
the  country  people  irom  bringing  relief,  in  surveying  the  walls  in 
order  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  place  of  attack^  and  then 
in  marching  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  where  they  eventually 
resolved  to  make  the  assault.  While  these  preparations  were  causing 
great  loss  of  valuable  time,  the  alarm  spread  through  the  town.  The 
fionnd  of  the  drum  summoned  the  soldiers  from  church»  Colonel 
Assheton,  who  was  in  conmiand  of  the  garrison,  soon  collected  about 
fire  hundred  men,  posted  them  in  advantageous  positions,  and  placed 
a  brave  company,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ashurst,  at  the 
Biadshaw  gate,  on  which  the  Royalists  were  evidently  advancing. 
The  force  and  impetuosity  of  the  Royalists  soon  destroyed  some  feeble 
defences  without  the  gate,  when  Ashurst,  with  twenty-five  musketeers, 
took  up  a  position  within  a  mud  barricade  *  and  a  chain  stretched 
across  the  entrance  of  the  town.  This  was  the  critical  point.  If  the 
diain  were  forced  and  the  barricade  thrown  down,  the  royalist  cavalry 
would  occupy  the  streets.    Both  parties  knew  it.     The  assault  was 

*  The  mud  or  day  barrioade  was  about  two  yards  thick  at  the  top,  muoh  wider 
below,  Bkilfully  constructed  by  Roeworm. 
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terrible.  The  defence  was  desperate.  The  Royalists,  £ajr  exceeding 
the  patriots  in  nnmber,  pressed  with  all  their  force  against  the  barri- 
cade stoutly  defended  by  Ashnrst's  men,  who  were  compelled  to  tue 
their  mnskets  as  clubs.  The  assailants,  gaining  possession  of  some 
houses  without  the  barricade,  broke  their  way  through  the  walls  from 
house  to  house,  until  they  got  within  the  chain.  All  seemed  lost, 
when  Ashurst,  seeing  the  oanger,  posted  his  musketeers  in  the  houses 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  KoyaJists  were  issuing,  and  ordered 
them  to  fire  from  the  windows  upon  the  enemy  collecting  before 
them.  Every  shot  told.  The  Royalists  knew  not  whence  the  bullets 
came.  While  they  were  considering  what  to  do,  a  second  volley,  more 
deadly  than  the  firsts  struck  the  living  with  terror  as  their  comrades 
fell  by  their  side.  Bushing  back  upon  the  barricade,  they  saw 
crowds  of  country  people,  armed  with  pitchforks  and  mattockB| 
rushing  with  frightful  shouts  and  yells  to  the  help  of  the  town. 
Assheton,  assured  that  the  attack  or  the  enemy  was  confined  to  the 
Bradshaw  gate,  led  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  that  scene  of  action.  The 
BoyaHsts,  intimidated  by  the  fidl  of  their  comrades,  and  seeing 
enemies  on  both  sides  of  them,  within  and  without  the  town,  fled 
through  the  breaches  which  they  had  themselves  made,  leaving  many 
of  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  works  which,  for  a  short  time,  they 
had  called  their  own.  About  a  hundred  were  found  dead  or  dyiilg 
in  the  town,  and  three  cart-loads  of  bodies  were,  as  the  puritan  writers 
say,  removed  by  the  Boyalists  to  Wigan.  This  was  the  most  fatal 
battle  which  had  hitherto  been  fought.  The  courage  of  the  Puritans 
was  becoming  invincible.  Under  the  excitement  of  the  war,  as  one 
of  their  own  writers  says,  '  they  raged  and  fought  .like  lions/  The 
hero  of  that  d^  was  Captain  Ashuist. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  bitterly  disappointed  by  his  ignominious  faOure, 
resolved  upon  the  recovery  of  Lancaster.  The  Spanish  cannons  were 
tempting  objects  to  a  soldier  of  his  enterprise  and  audacity.  His  men 
were  eager  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Manchester  Boundheads  in 
Lancaster  Castle,  who  were  not  very  strong  while  they  were  removed 
from  their  comrades.  Sir  John  Girling^n,  who  haa  kept  together 
the  fugitive  Boyalists  in  Thurlaud  Castle,  and  Colonel  Tyldesley,  who 
had  collected  a  considerable  force  in  the  Fylde,  were  both  prepared 
to  join  him  in  the  attack.* 

On  Monday,  March  18,  the  earl  left  Wigan  with  some  six  hundred 

in&ntry  and  four  hundred  horsemen.    Besting  the  first  night  at 

Kirkham,  he  was  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the  country  people, 

who  in  that  neighbourhood  were  almost  all  Catholics.     They  were 

mustered  in  companies,  armed  with  clubs,  placed  under  responsible 

officers,  threatened  with  instant  death  if  they  disobeyed  orders, 

and  promised  unrestrained  plunder  of  the  puritan  towns.     They 

*  Of  the  attack  on  Lancaster  and  recoveiy  of  Preston  we  have  accounts  from 
both  sides :  the  Royalist  A  ocount  of  the  burning  of  Lancatter  amd  ttormmg  of  Pre$ltm 
frotn  Mercuriui  AtUieut,  April  2, 1643,  and  the  Puritan  Laneatter*$  Manaere,  or  m 
New  Way  of  advancing  the  Proteikmt  Religion,  related  fry  a  Oentleman  of  great  Nbie 
in  Lancaehire,  With  these  somewhat  contradictory  accounts  we  may  compare  the 
notices  in  the  Valley  of  Aehor,  the  Diteoune  of  Ms  War  in  ZancaMre,  and  (Mts 
lift  MP  Band  for  Lancaehire, 
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followed  the  regular  army  in  the  maroli  to  Lancaster.  Within 
four  miles  of  the  town  GKrUngton  and  Tyldesley  joined  the  earl  with 
Bz  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  well  trained  and 
aimed  with  mnskets. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March  18,*  Lord  Derby  summoned  the 
town  with  promise  of  '  fiair  usage,'  and  two  hours  to  consider  the 
SDSwer.  The  commander  of  the  garrison  referred  the  summons  to 
the  townspeople,  assuring  them  of  his  determination,  whatever  they 
might  do  with  the  town,  to  defend  the  castle  to  the  last  eztremiiy. 
In  the  castle  was  a  puritan  minister,  Nehemiah  Bamet,  a  great 
preacher,  who  exhorted  and  encouraged  both  soldiers  and  townsmen 
to  resist  the  Papists  and  to  return  the  answer  which  they  did,  that 
both  castle  and  town  would  be  held  *  by  G-od's  blessing  for  the  king 
and  parliament.' 

On  receiying  this  answer,  Lord  Derby  made  a  furious  assault,  and 
after  two  hours'  hard  fighting  forced  his  way  over  the  moat,  and  set 
fire  to  some  buildings  which  were  attached  to  the  walls.  The  con- 
flagration passed  rapidly  along  the  lines  of  thatched  houses,  and 
compelled  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  to  retreat  within  the  castle, 
hi  directing  the  retreat  Captain  Shuttleworth,  son  of  the  patriot, 
Bidiard  Shuttleworth  of  Gawthorp,  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball 
o&  the  steps  of  the  castle.  For  a  time  the  town  was  at  the  mercy, 
or  rather  at  the  rage,  of  the  Royalists,  who,  according  to  the  author 
of  *  Lancaster's  Massacre,'  killed  indiscriminately  men,  women,  and 
childien,  'with  all  barbarous  cruelty,  cutting  their  throats  with 
batchers'  knives.'  I  hope  this  is  not  true,  although  I  do  not  see 
much  more  cruelty  in  the  'barbarous'  method  of  killing  with 
'botchers'  knives'  than  in  the  civilized  method  of  killing  with 
swords. 

The  burning  of  the  town  brought  not  only  great  distress  upon  the 
inhabitants  but  great  disorder  among  the  invaders.  The  country 
people,  gorged  with  plunder,  resolved  to  ffo  home  with  their  spoils. 
■The  Royalist  army,  ordered  to  besiege  tine  castle,  could  not  in  the 
^Boeral  confusion  be  kept  under  good  discipline.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Parliamentary  soldiers,  finding  their  opportunity  in  the  prevalent 
disorder,  brought  into  the  castle  large  stores  of  food  and  water. 
Nehemiah  Bamet  was  among  them  with  advice  and  encouragement, 
as  the  author  of  the  *  Valley  of  Achor '  savs,  *  The  mighty  &od,  by 
tbe  assistance  of  a  minister,  doubled  the  spirit  of  the  hearty  soldiiers 
to  mamtain  with  utmost  hazard  so  great  a  trust.' 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  Lancaster  reached  the 
I^Briiamentary  commanders  they  collected  their  forces  and  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  their  friends.  General  Assheton  marched  from  Man- 
<!^>ester  and  Sir  John  Seaton  from  Preston.  Lord  Derby,  troubled 
hjr  the  disorder  of  his  soldiery,  and  hearing  of  the  powerful  force 
winch  was  advancing  against  him,  suddenly  left  Lancaster  to  its 
&te,  avoiding  by  a  circuitous  road  the  notice  of  the  Parliamentary 
^'iny,  came  une:q>ectedly  upon  Preston,  and    finding  it   left  wiili 

*  Diffarent  dates  are  meia  by  different  writers.  '  March  18,  eight  on  dook,'  is 
^  date  on  Lord  Derbys  own  paper  as  given  in  the  VcUUjf  of  Achor, 
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little  protection,  cleverly  took  possession,  and  made  an  easy  prey 
of  the  stores  of  food,  arms,  and  ammoniiion.  Failing  in  his  attack 
on  Laucaster,  he  rewarded  his  wearied  soldiers  with  the  spoils  of 
Preston. 

Having,  with  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  refreshed  and 
strengthened  his  troops,  the  earl  resolved  to  make  a  second  attack 
on  the  stubborn  Puritans  of  Bolton.  Of  this  attack  the  only  account 
preserved  is  by  the  author  of  the  *  VaUey  of  Achor/*  The  Royalists^ 
according  to  this  writer,  were  always  unfortunate  in  the  time  of 
their  sieges  and  battles.  They  omitted  to  take  into  account  the  pray- 
ing times  of  their  enemies.  So  they  marched  against  Manchester  in 
a  week  of  general  fasting,  when  '  legions  of  prayers  were  coming  to 
the  help  of  the  town : '  and  on  this  occasion  they  made  their  attack 
upon  Bolton  on  Majt^h  28,  '  the  day  after  the  solenm  fast  and  hnmir 
liation  for  the  loss  of  Preston,  and  the  day  before  the  national  fast 
appointed  by  parliament.'  This,  says  the  puritan  authority,  was  'in 
an  unhappy  season '  between  two  such  davs  of  prayer.  Had  the  eail 
been  afraid  of  the  puritan  prayers,  he  might  have  thought  that  the 
best  day  for  his  attack  was  that  in  which  there  was  to  be  an  inter- 
mission of  these  terrible  pleadings.  Had  he  succeeded  on  that 
day,  probably  the  author  oi  the  'Valley  of  Achor'  would  have 
attributed  his  success  to  the  intermission  of  prayer.  As  it  was,  ^ 
good  Puritan  had  the  more  agreeable  duty  of  accounting  for  the 
earl's  &.ilure. 

Aboat  three  o'clock  the  earl  brought  his  cannon  into  a  croft  near 
the  clay  walls  of  the  town.  After  firing  until  evening  and  doing  no 
more  execution  than  wounding  an  idle  boy,  supposed  to  be  the  son 
of  'a  malignant,'  the  earl  sent  a  messenger  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  town,  and  received  the  answer  that  the  town  was  held  for  the 
king  and  parliament.  In  the  evening  twilight  the  ministers  went  to 
the  works  and  strengthened  the  soldiers  by  spiritual  converse  and 
fervent  prayers.  *  The  end  of  prayer,'  says  Angler,  '  was  the  begin- 
ning of  fight.'  The  invaders  climbed  upon  the  walls,  the  defenders 
met  them  there.  Both  parties  fought  desperately,  untdl  with  oonsid* 
erable  loss  the  assailants  were  driven  from  the  works.  Failing  on 
the  east  side  they  tittempted  the  south,  and  afterwards  the  west,  bni 
with  no  better  success.  In  the  darkness  a  company  of  men  firom 
Bury,  bringing  relief  to  their  neighbours,  were  recognised  and  hailed 
from  the  walls  and  brought  safely  into  the  town.  Discouraged  by 
the  intelligence  of  this  relief,  and  hearing  that  additional  aasistanoe 
was  approaching,  the  Royalists  early  next  morning  made  a  hasty 
retreat  and  left  twenty-three  bodies  of  their  comiades  under  the 
walls.  Our  authority  says,  '  Bolton  lost  not  a  single  man,'  and  as 
I  have  no  other  account  of  this  fierce  assault,  I  cannot  contradict 
him. 

The  Parliamentarian  leaders  resolved  to  avenge  the  injuries  done 

*  Although  this  attack  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  it  was  certainly  mad^ 
Ai  Dr.  Ormerod,  the  editor  of  the  tract,  observeB : '  It  ia  necessary  to  complete  tliA 
number  of  assaults*  [mentioned]  'on  Okey's  grave-stone  in  Bolton  churdiyaid— 
«This  town,  thrice  stonned,  was  taken  and  plundered." ' 
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to  puritan  Bolton  bj  an  attack  upon  popish  Wigan.  The  Bolton 
men  were  ready  and  eager  to  march  in  front  of  the  armj.  The 
Manchester  traon  bands  speedily  joined  them.  The  militia  of  the 
neighbonrhood,  abont  two  thonsand  in&ntiy,  were  mustered  in  com- 

C'es  and  armed  with  muskets.     To  them  were  attached  some  two 
ired  horsemen  and  eight  pieces  of  •ordnance.     Colonel  Holland 
was  the  commander. 

To  his  great  annoyance  the  colonel  had  to  take  Bosworm  with 
him,  for  the  soldiers,  so  at  least  Bosworm  says,*  Yvould  not  go  with- 
out the  engineer,  who,  never  yery  pleasant  to  his  superiors,  was  just 
at  that  time  in  an  xmusually  bad  temper.  He  had  recently  engaged 
by  a  second  contract  to  serve  the  parliament  for  sixty  pounds  a-year, 
azid  immediately  after  he  had  made  this  hard  bargain  he  receiyed 
most  munificent  proposals  from  the  Boyalists.  Faithful  to  his  en- 
gagement, he  was  ready  to  do  any  miUtary  seryice  for  his  employers, 
but  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  relieying  his  ill-humour  by  abusing  *  the 
earthlinesB,  meanness,  and  baseness '  of  those  whom  he  served.  Of 
letters  of  approval  and  thanks,  which  would  have  smoothed  the  rough 
points  of  many  disagreeable  x)eople,  he  says  very  truly,  *  he  could  not 
leed  his  cat  upon  them,  much  less  his  horse.' 

On  the  eve  of  Easter  Sunday  the  Parliamentary  troops  approached 
ihe  walls  of  Wigan.    The  town  was  generally  believed  to  be  impreg- 
nable, and  any  attempt  to  take  it  by  assault  utterly  hopeless.     But 
the  assault  was  fearlessly  made,  and  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties 
the  town  was  gained  in  a  short  time  and  with  little  loss  of  the  assail- 
ants.    As  soon  as  the  artillery  had  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  the 
Bolton  men,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  revenge,  were  the  first  to  rush 
through  the  breach  into  the  town,  overpowering  aU  resistance.     The 
Manchester  train  bands  immediately  followed,  and  the  Boyalists  re- 
ii«ated  in  disorder.    In  less  than  an  hour  the  patriots  had  possession 
of  all  the  town,  except  the  church,  in  which  a  company  of  soldiers 
had  found  protection  and  prepared  a  defence.     Mounting  the  roof 
and  steeple,  they  fired  upon  the  Parliamentarians  and  did  consider- 
able execution.    Before  th^  were  dislodged  a  report  prevailed  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby  was  coming  with  great  force  to  succour  the  town. 
According  to  Bosworm,  Colonel  Holland  '  was  in  a  shocking  a«^ony 
of  fear,'  and  determined  to  abandon  the  town  and  to  return  wit£  his 
troops  to  Manchester.      Bosworm  remonstrated  in  vain,  'almost 
tearing  his  flesh  with  passion,'  and  obtained  nothing  more  than  per^ 
ndssion  to  fight  until  he  could  drive  tbe  enemy  out  of  the  church. 
As  soon  as  he  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  they  were  laying  down 
their  arms,  the  colonel  marched  away,  and  left  the  engineer  in  the 
malignant  town  with  more  prisoners  than  comrades.    Being  thus 
f  omken,  he  was  compelled  to  save  his  little  company  by  following 
his  commander,  whom  he  never  forgave,  and  never  forgot  to  criminate 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious 
Msnnj.  I  do  not  beHeve  that  Holland  was  the  coward  that  Bosworm 
"was  pleased  to  represent  him.    Angier  says,  *  The  work  was  under- 

*  Oood  Service,  Ac 
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:en  in  unbelief,  and  so,  although  we  ^ot  the  day,  we  lost  the  hononr.* 
in  the  plunder  of  the  town  the  soldiers  obtained  *  goods  of  PapisU 


iaken 
As 

to  the  value  of  20,000Z.,'  thej  probably  wished  to  get  safe  home  witli 
their  enormous  booty,  and  induced  the  oolonel  to  allow  them  to  march 
Or,  as  the  Puritans  were  in  their  enemies'  country,  where  the  neigh- 
bouring gently  were  armiiig  their  men,  it  might  have  been  better 
policy  to  abandon  the  town  spoiled  of  its  treasures  than  to  attempt  to 
nold  it  against  the  forces  which  were  being  collected  for  its  recoYerj. 
Or  the  retreat  may  be  attributed  to  the  devices  of  a  spy  in  the 
camp,  Peter  Heywood,  whose  father  is  said  to  have  been  the  bold 
man  that  seized  Ouy  Fawkes,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  by  ihe 
Jesuits.  This  Peter,  unworthy  son  of  such  a  father,  being  at  the 
time  in  the  confidence  of  the  colonel,  may,  by  some  misrepresentationfl, 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  inexplicabie  retreat  of  the  Jrarliamentaiy 
army.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  Puritans  were  sadly  dis- 
couraged in  losing  possession  of  the  malignant  town,  although  they 
must  have  found  some  consolation  in  acquiring  '  so  great  abundance 
of  papistical  treasures.' 

The  Manchester  troops,  or  a  considerable  part  of  them,  having 
either  recovered  their  courage  or  secured  their  booty,  instead  of  re- 
turning directly  home,  marched  to  Warrington,  *  talong  with  tliom,' 
says  Vicars,  *  their  valued  and  faithful  engineer.'  *  In  connectioii 
with  some  Cheshire  troops  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  town.  The 
result  was  unfortunate.  The  accounts  of  the  two  parties  are  conflict- 
ing, but  it  is  certain  that  the  Parliamentary  forces  left  Warrington 
as  they  found  it,  in  the  possession  of  the  Uoyalists.  According  to 
the  contemporary  diary  of  Bnrghall,  the  Parliamentarians  would 
have  taken  the  town  had  not  the  Boysdists  threatened  to  set  it  on 
fire.  As  there  were  many  Puritans  residing  in  it,  their  friends 
kindly  retired  '  to  save  them  firam  utter  desolation.' f  In  Manchester 
a  day  was  appointed  (April  11)  of  '  thanksgiving  for  Wigan  mercy,' 
and  another  (April  13)  of  '  humiliation  under  Warrington  displea- 
sure.'J 

The  retreat  firam  Wigan  excited  so  much  dissal^sfaotion  that  a 
X>arliamentary  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
Oolonel  Holland.  Bosworm  was  the  chief  accuser,  and  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  possibly  a  great  deal 
more,  of  'the  ill  doings  of  his  commander.'  He  'justified  to  the 
colonel's  fitce  his  perfidious  dealings  at  Wigan,  his  aictions  touching 
Peter  Heywood,  liis  eagerness  in  urging  me  to  deliver  up  Manchester, 
and  divers  things  more.'  §  The  colonel  was  honourably  acquitted,  but 
Bosworm  wrote, '  If  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  Hke,  they  would  have 
condemned  and  executed  me  for  bad  service  who  am  now  famished 
for  good.' 

A  day  or  two  after  the  attack  upon  Wigan,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 

*  ParliamefUary  ChrotUeU,  vol.  L  p.  207. 
t  Baigliall'a  tnct — of  which  a  MS.  copy  is  preaerved  in  the  British  Kofleam, 
Cole'8  Collectioiui — ^has  the  curious  titie,  Frwiaence  Improved,    See  the  extract  ia 
Civil  War  Tracta,  p.  95. 

t  VaUey  of  Ackar.  §  Good  Serviee^  kc 
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baying  collected  an  anny,  said  to  consist  of  '  eleyen  troops  of  horse, 
seven  hnndred  foot,  and  infinite  of  clubmen,'  marched  from  Preston, 
crossed  the  Bibble  at  Ribchester,  and  took  possession  of  Whallej 
abbey  and  chnrch.  As  the  hnndred  of  Blackbnm  was  unprepared 
for  invasion,  the  soldiers  gained  immense  plunder.  The  two  Parlia- 
meniaiy  colonels  of  the  district,  Shuttleworth  and  Starkie,  brave  old 
flddiersy  each  of  whom  had  recently  lost  a  son  in  the  war,  with  ex- 
traordinarY  aotivitY  collected  in  a  short  time  about  five  hundred  men^ 
and  marched  to  WhaUey  against  the  'five  thousand'  Royalists. 
Being  there  joined  by  Colonel  Assheton,  the  men  were  so  eager  for 
an  immediate  attack  upon  the  forces  of  the  earl,  that  their  com- 
manders had  the  greatest  difficully  to  restrain  their  impetuosiiy,  and 
prevent  them  frt)m  rushing  upon  certain  destruction.  Although 
lestrained,  while  waiting  for  remf  orcements  they  were  not  inactive, 
for  instead  of  forming  in  line,  they  fired  upon  the  enemy  from  behind 
hedges  and  walls,  and,  concealed  in  bams  and  sheds,  killed  many  of 
the  foraging  parties  which  the  earl  was  compelled  to  send  into  the 
villages  to  obtain  necessary  supplies.  The  earl  brought  out  his 
camion  and  fired  among  the  bushes,  but  missed  the  Puritans,  who 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  except  in  the  way  of  his  shot.  Fighting  in 
that  fiwhion  was  harmless  to  the  dispersed  patriots,  but  destructive 
to  the  Royalists,  whose  compact  body  was  a  central  mark  for  the  fire 
of  a  wide  circle  of  practised  musketeers.  The  lion  was  raging  among 
hornets.  On  the  arrival  of  their  reinforcements,  the  patriots  formed 
and  closed  upon  the  Royalists,  who  broke  and  fled  by  the  way  they 
came,  through  Samlesbnry  and  Ribchester.  The  hundred  of  Black- 
bnm was  thus  cleared  of  its  enemies,  and  a  joyful  day  of  thanksgiving 
was  observed  in  Bolton,  Manchester,  and  throughout  the  two  puritan 
hundreds.* 

Assheton  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantage  he  had 
unexpectedly  gained,  and  pursued  the  Royalists  into  their  own  quar- 
ters. While  his  troops,  although  weary,  were  hopeful  and  daring,, 
and  the  enemy  daunted  and  discouraged,  he  marched  upon  Wigan, 
where  Tyldesley  had  rallied  the  fugitive  Royalists,  and  persuaded 
them  to  form  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw 
&e  Roandheads,  who  had  driven  them  like  sheep  from  Whalley  to 
Ribchester,  from  Ribchester  to  Preston,  fr^m  Preston  to  Wigan,  tiiey 
broke  their  ranks  and  fled  to  Lathom.  Assheton,  having  plundered 
Wigan,  burnt  its  gates  and  demolished  its  fortifications,  followed 
ilie  Royalists  to  Lathom,  and  occupied  Preecot,  Ormsldrk,  and  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  earl  was  so  surprised  by  the  rapid  march 
<^  Assheton,  and  so  discouraged  by  the  panic  which  spread  through 
lis  own  country,  that  he  wheeled  round  and  returned  to  Preston, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  refuge  behind  the  fortifications  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royalists.  Assheton  followed  him,  plundering  the 
oonntry  inhabited  by  Papists  or  Prelatists  as  he  went,  until,  arriving 
it  Preston,  he  apparentiy  with  very  littie  trouble  drove  the  Royalists 
Ottt  of  the  town.t 

*  il  True  Edatum  of  a  Qrtat  and  Wonderful  Victory.   London,  1643.   Extracts, 
from  DiwmaU  in  Chd  War  Tracts,  p.  98. 
1 1  Bay  'apparently  with  very  uttle  trouble,'  because  contemporaiy  writers 
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ABsheton,  allowing  his  army  yery  little  rest  in  Preston,  on  liearing 
that  Tyldesley  and  a  considerable  number  of  BoyaUsts  were  qnorterea 
about  Kirkham,  determined  at  once  to  march  upon  them.  Before 
he  had  proceeded  fkr  ia  that  direction,  he  heard*  that  the  BoyalistB 
were  hastening  northward,  apparently  making  for  Lancaster. 
Changing  his  course,  he  marched  directly  for  that  town,  while  the 
Boyalists  hastened  past  it  towards  Hornby  castla  Halting  upon  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  'the  fugitives  saw  Assheton^s 
troops  still  in  pursuit,  and  immediately  fled  in  disorder  to  Kirkby 
Lonsdale.  The  colonel,  having  driven  the  Royalists  out  of  the  county, 
left  them  wandering  among  the  fells  of  Westmoreland,  or  finding 
their  way,  as  well  as  they  could,  to  the  army  which  was  gathering 
around  the  queen  at  York. 

Assheton,  on  his  return,  rested  a  few  days  at  Lancaster,  where  he 
was  able  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  distressed  inhabitants,  whose 
houses  and  goods  had  been  destroyed  by  the  late  coiifiagration. 
Committing  to  the  charge  of  his  troops  twelve  of  the  great  Spanish 
cannons  which  had  been  secured  in  the  castle,  he  ordered  them  to 
follow  him  to  Preston.  The  march  of  his  victorious  army,  no  longer 
under  his  vigilant  eye  and  strong  hand,  brought  sad  scandal  and  dis- 
honour on  the  parliamentary  cause.  The  plundering  in  the  Fylde 
country  was  excessive  and  inexcusable.  Papists  were  accounted  fieur 
game  for  the  licentious  soldiery,  but  good  Protestants  suffered  se- 
verely, and  even  some  Puritans  were  not  spared.  One  of  their  own 
officers  says  of  them :  '  It  was  a  sadness  to  their  friends,  and 
will  be  an  in&my  to  their  reputation  in  future  generations,  when 
pretending  conscience  to  be  the  motive  foir  their  taking  up  arms,  they 
did  bring  odium  upon  themselves  by  their  base  covetousness,  violence, 
and  oppression.'  * 

On  their  arrival  at  Preston,  the  consequences  of  their  disorderly 
march  appeared  in  their  quarrels  about  the  distribution  of  the  booty, 
and  their  disputes  with  their  officers,  who  attempted  to  arrange  axid 
settle  their  discordant  claims.  Some  of  them  insisted  upon  going 
home  with  their  spoils,  and  others  proposed  to  melt  down  the  papist- 
ical cannons,  as  if  the  metal,  refined  by  the  fire,  would  be  free  from 
its  papistry.  Assheton  acted  firmly  and  Wisely,  dismissed  some, 
punished  others,  intimidated  many,  and  brought  all,  by  his  personal 
influence  and  cautious  proceedings,  under  tolerable  discipline.  He 
then  marched  for  Manchester  and  made  a  sort  of  triumphant  eniay 
into  the  town.  He  was  welcomed  with  shouts  of  applause.  The 
great  cannons,  such  as  Manchester  had  iiever  seen  before,  were  espe- 
cially the  objects  of  universal  admiration.  A  day  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  was  appointed,  and  a  glorious  day  it  proved.  The  soldiers 
marched  in  military  array  to  church,  I  would  hope  with  some  con- 
trition for  their  violence  and  robberies  in  the  Fylde  country.     The 

five  no  acooimt  of  the  siege,  and  therefore  it  oould  have  excited  no  great  intarML 
n  jHu  Ditcovjnt  of  the  OivU  War  it  is  said  ^ev  'maiched  to  Pnstoa/  and  in 
the  VaUey  of  AckoTj  '  our  forces  passed  safely  through  Prsston,  that  reooTersd 
Preston.' 

*  DUcouTH  of  the  Lancatkire  War. 
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townsfolk  joined  in  the  jubilant  psalm-singing.  The  fellows  prayed. 
The  warden  preached.  The  bells  rang.  The  officers  were  feasted. 
The  fonntains  were  made  to  pour  forth  wine.  The  great  cannons 
were  fired,  and  they  made  snch  a  marvellons  noise  that  in  the  rhetor- 
ical hmg^age  of  Warden  Heyricke,  '  they  drowned  the  noise  of  the 
ihnndenng  skies.'  Neyer  before  had  there  been  snch  a  joyful  day  in 
{hat  town,  nor  has  there  been  since,  nntQ  that  twenty -ninth  of  May, 
wheQ  Presbyterian  Manchester  and  its  warden  became  even  more 
fiantic  with  delight  on  the  restoration  of  the  king,  whose  &ther  they 
drove  from  his  throne. 

AsshetoD,  allowing  himself  or  his  men  little  time  for  repose,  deter- 
mined speedily  to  complete  his  work.  Within  ten  days  of  his  return 
from  Luicaster  he  marched  against  Warrington,  which  was  then  the 
only  fortified  town  in  the  county  left  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
The  twenty-third  of  May  was  observed  in  Manchester  as  a  solemn 
day  of  fasting  and  humiuation  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers  engaged  for 
the  si^  of  Warrington.  Their  first  fighting  was  at  Winwick, 
where  the  Royalists  had  selected  an  advantageous  position  in  the 
chnrch  and  in  an  adjacent  hall,  from  which  they  were  soon  expelled 
with  considerable  loss.  Some  of  them  who  were  stationed  on  the 
tower  and  battlements  of  the  church  were  not  didposed  to  yield,  until 
(to  cite  the  puritan  language)  '  God  sent  a  deadly  messenger  out  of 
a  fowling-piece  to  one  of  them.'  *  The  *  deadly  messenger '  not  only 
killed  *  one  of  them,'  but  frightened  his  companions  away  from  the 
church.  Having  taken  this  outpost,  Assheton's  troops  immediately 
commenced  operationB  for  the  reduction  of  the  town.  All  things 
proceeded  &vourably.  The  men  laboured  cheerfully  at  night  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  embankments.  They  had  learnt  by  exercise  and 
piactice  to  work  effectually  their  great  artillery.  The  loyalists  were 
disoonraged.  Unable  to  manage  their  cannon,  they  spoiled  their 
^gest  piece  on  its  second  discharge.  The  Puritans  within  the  town, 
umoyed  by  ill-treatment,  had  become  unmanageable,  and  found 
many  opportunities  of  assisting  the  besiegers.  Besides  these  human 
advantages,  the  Puritans  trusted  in  a  divine  hand  which  worked 
wonders  for  them.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  them,  the 
weather  marvellously  helped  them.  As  they  were  required  to  work 
luider  the  walls  in  the  stillness  of  night,  there  was  danger  of  the 
iioise  of  their  mattocks  betrayiQg  their  presence  to  the  guards  in  the 
Unifications.  But '  when  some  went  to  work,  others  went  to  prayer, 
^d  God  raised  a  great  wind  that  took  away  the  noise.'  t  I^  &  ^<^^ 
dftjB  the  churdi  was  taken,  and  soon  afterwards  the  town  was  surren- 
daed  upon  the  condition  of  its  being  exempted  from  plunder.    June 

*  Valley  ofAthor. 
t  FoiZey  of  Ackor^  The  author  says :  '  This  was  a  proyidenoe  not  unlike  what 
I  hsTe  h^rd  in  Boston.  The  chancellor  gave  organs  to  Boston  church.  Before 
^^  brealAie  in  the  new  world  the  godly  pray.  After  their  prayer  a  mighty  wind 
meth  its  passage  into  the  church,  blows  down  the  organs,  and  stops  their  breath.' 
^  sons  oi  the  Puritans,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  '  Babylonish  music '  in  their 
'iJMting  houses^  have  lost  their  fathers'  power  of  stopping  tihe  breath  of  organa  by 
tosbrttth  of  prayer. 
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the  first  was  another  thanksgiviDg  day  in  Mandhestery  when  '  this 
return  of  prayers  called  in  onr  vows.*  • 

In  this  conmct  we  have  hitherto  heard  little  of  Liverpool.  Altlioii§^ 
its  '  castle '  belonged  to  Lord  Molinenz,  and  its  '  tower '  to  the  Eul 
of  Derby,  a  considerable  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  decidedly 
Poritan.  Overawed  by  the  castle  and  the  tower,  the  town  had 
hitherto  professed  allegiance  to  the  king,  bnt  having  no  walls  it  was 
not  considered  by  either  party  a  position  of  mnch  importance. 
Assheton,  however,  who  never  monght  anything  done  nntQ  all  -was 
done,  resolved  to  occupy  it  for  '  the  king  and  parliament.'  As  he 
was  mnstering  his  troops  before  the  town,  a  ship  of  war  from  the 
parliamentary  fleet  entei^  the  Mersey.  The  Boyahsts  were  alarmed, 
the  Pnritans  of  the  town  readily  negotiated  bom  with  the  ship  and 
with  the  army,  and  Liverpool  without  opposition  was  oocapied  by 
the  parliamentary  troops. 

Erom  Liverpool  Assheton  marched  northwards  with  the  determina- 
tion of  attacking  the  casties  of  Hornby  and  Thnrland.  SufTering  a 
severe  and  nnexpected  loss  by  filing  into  an  ambnscade  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  coimt^,  he  hesitated,  as  donbtfol  of  the  issuer 
and  consmted  his  officers  about  the  propriety  of  returning  to  their 
own  district.  But  a  puritan  preacher  was  in  the  camp  (as  puritan 
preachers  seem  ever  to  have  been  in  emergencies  and  dangers),  and 
ne  encouraged  the  colonel  and  stimulated  the  soldiers  to  proceed 
fearlessly  in  their  enterpriscf  The  attempt  on  Hornby  Castle  was 
perilous,  but  Assheton  resolved  to  proceed,  and  his  men,  excited  by 
the  exhortations  of  the  preacher,  were  resbdy  to  dare  any  perils  and 
to  die  rather  than  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Having  found 
a  deserter,  the  officers  learnt  from  him  the  best  method  of  entering 
the  castle  with  good  hope  of  holding  it.  The  castle  rock  was  preci- 
pitous and  deemed  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  while  on  the  fourth 
strong  works  protected  the  ascent.  The  greater  part  of  the  army 
was  ordered  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  works,  which  they  did  with 
as  much  dirolay  and  noise  as  possible.  Embankments  were  thrown 
up,  rope  ladders  were  attached  to  the  walls,  large  quantities  of  com- 
bustible  materials  were  heaped  against  the  sates.  The  Boyalists 
came  to  the  defence  of  the  fortifications  exposed  to  this  extraordinary 
attack,  and  for  some  time  the  attack  and  defence  were  prosecnted 
with  equal  activity  and  resolution.  But  Assheton's  purpose  was  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Boyalists,  while  a  party  of  his  best  men, 
conducted  by  the  deserter,  found  a  concealed  way  of  climbing  the 
precipice  on  the  opposite  side,  and  entered  the  castie  by  some  un- 
guaraed  windows.  Their  comrades  followed  them  unobtferved^ 
until  a  considerable  body  of  men  formed  in  the  castie-yard,  and 
rofihed  down  the  sloping  side  upon  the  defenders  of  the  lower  works. 
Surprised  and  terrified  on  thus  unexpectedly  finding  themselves 

*  Valley  of  Achor,     ManchnUr'a  Joy  for  2>«r6»e'f  Overthrow.    Vican's  ParUa* 
Vkeniary  Chronicle,  part  i.  p.  297. 

t  Valley  of  Achor,     'Encouraged  by  a  weightj  and!  aeaaonable  word  of  • 
preaant  divine.'    I  do  not  know  who  he  waa,  but  probably  Nehenuah  Bamat 
the  num. 
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between  two  assailiog  foroefl,  and  not  knowing  how  many  more  were 
ooming  down  npon  mem  from  the  castle,  the  Bojalifits  surrendered 
iqion  the  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  munjnred.  It  was  a 
kave  action,  and  brought  immense  applause  to  the  men  who  man- 
aged it  with  so  much  dexterity  and  valour. 

On  the  day  after  this  daring  exploit,  Thurland  Castle,  the  strong 
boose  of  Sir  John  Girlington,  surrendered  on  the  summons  of  Colonel 
Asaheion.  In  it  were  captured,  according  to  the  '  Certain  Informa- 
tiona '  of  the  time,  '  much  money  and  plate,  with  many  disaffected 
ladies  and  gentlemen.'  *  The  war  spirit  had  become  so  fierce  and 
croel  tiiat  on  both  sides  even  women  were  made  prisoners,  and,  I  fear, 
in  many  instances  unkindly  treated. 

By  Midsummer  of  1643  aU  the  fortified  towns  and  houses  of  Lan- 
cashiFe,  except  Lathom,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Parliamentar- 
ians. Their  general,  Ralph  Assheton,  had  worked  wonders  in  their 
causa  He  was  ererywhere  triumphant.  The  Boyalists  in  every 
part  of  the  county  were  subdued,  restrained,  and  disheartened.  Their 
leaders,  Tyldesley,  Molineux,  Hoghton,  Grirlington,  and  others,  driven 
from  their  homes,  were  concealed  by  their  Mends,  or  compelled  to 
leave  the  county.  For  some  time  no  one  could  teU  what  had  become 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Some  said  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Lathom 
House,  others  that  he  had  joined  the  queen's  armv  in  YorkBhire, 
others  (and  these  were  right)  that  he  had  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
On  hearing  of  the  success  of  Assheton  he  hastened  northward,  and 
sailed  finom  Whitehaven  to  his  hereditary  island.  Puritan  ministers 
were  in  almost  every  town  of  Lancashire  offering  praise  and  thanks- 
givings to  the  God  of  their  armies  for  their  wonderful  success. 
Papists  were  terrified,  malignants  were  silent.  But  the  Boyalist 
leadCTS  had  not  abandoned  sJl  hope  of  the  county.  Tyldesley  was 
not  the.man  to  be  unduly  discouraged,  or  hopelessly  defeated.  Lord 
Derby,  deprived  of  his  property,  separated  firam  his  fiunily,  ashamed 
cf  his  soldiery,  slighted  by  the  king  whom  he  served,  was  still  scru- 
pulously loyal,  and  persevmngly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
throne.  In  Man  he  was  concerting  measures  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  his  party,  and  to  rally  his  friends  who  would  work  and  fight  and 
die  with  him  in  defence  of  what  seemed  the  cause  of  right,  of  order, 
of  rehgion,  and  of  England's  stability  and  glory.  The  war  was  not 
then  over.  The  calm  of  that  summer  was  treacherous.  Lancashire 
was  doomed  to  see  worse  calamities  than  she  had  yet  seen,  her  fields 
devastated,  her  towns  ruined,  her  villages  plundered,  her  churches 
desecrated,  her  best  men,  sometimes  near  kinsmen,  bearing  the  same 
honoured  names,  and  even  sons  of  the  same  mother,  arrayed  on  op- 
posite sides,  impelled  by  deadly  hostiliiy,  and  intent  upon  mutnal 
sbuzghter. 

With  a  feeling  of  relief  I  turn  away  for  a  little  while  from  the 
borrors  of  civil  war  to  notice  some  other  events  which  illustrate  the 
rdigious  history  of  Lancashire.  In  the  sunmier  of  1643  was  con- 
Y^ed  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines.     It  is  not  my  intention 

*  Ko  23  of  Certain  Infarmatumt,  1643,  printed  in  CivU  War  Tracts  of  Lanca- 
■blre. 
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to  take  any  other  notice  of  tliat  celebrated  assembly  than  may  bo 
necessary  to  nnderstand  its  connection  with  the  estabfishment  of  the 
presbytman  discipline  in  I^mcashire.  In  no  other  conniy  was  that 
discipline  so  regularly  and  firmly  established,  as  in  no  otner  oonsty 
were  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  more  reverently  esteemed  or  mors 
carefully  observed.  In  a  few  years  presbyterian  opinions  had  made 
great  progress.  Although  Catholics  were  numerous,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  powerful,  and  Protestant  Episcopalians  were  diminishing,  dis- 
united, and  discouraged,  some  ^vourable  to  compromise  with  iJie 
Presbyterians,  and  o&ers  with  the  Catholics.  Of  sectaries,  Brown- 
ists  or  Baptiste,  there  were  none.  Throughout  the  county  the  calling 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  regarded  with  satis&ction,  confi- 
dence, and  hope. 

Much  as  Scottish  Presbyterians  abhor  Erastaanism,  there  never 
was  convened  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  mon 
thoroughly  Erastian  in  its  constitution,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinions  of  its  constituent  parts,  than  was  that  which  all  orthodox 
Scotchmen  regard  with  so  much  veneration,  and  to  whose  authority 
they  concede  so  great  respect.  Although  the  avowed  Erafltians  in 
the  assembly  were  very  few,  the  assembly  itself  was  the  creature  and 
the  servant  of  the  parhament.  It  was  convened  by  '  an  ordinance  of 
the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament ; '  its  members  were  nominated 
by  parliament ;  lay  assessors,  both  lords  and  commoners,  were  author- 
ised by  parliament  to  debate  and  vote  with  the  divines  ;  the  prolo- 
cutor was  appointed  by  parliament,  which  reserved  to  itself  the  powo* 
of  appointing  his  successor ;  the  subordinate  officials,  assessors  and 
scribes,  were  selected  by  parliament ;  regulations  of  business  were 
made,  and  subjects  for  consideration  were  prescribed,  by  parliament ; 
vacancies  in  its  number  were  supplied  by  parliament ;  and  its  decisions 
became  valid  only  as  they  were  ratified  by  parliament.  If  the  menu 
bers  desired  a  fast  day,  they  humbly  petitioned  parliament  to  grant  it 
'  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  your  Lord  and  ours.'  Doing  the  work 
of  the  state,  they  were  paid  by  parliament  four  shillings  a  day  fior  every 
member  in  attendance. 

The  knights  of  the  shire  presented  lists  of  qualified  persons,  from 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  two  were  selected  to  represent  each 
county.  The  representatives  of  Lancashire  were  Bich^d  Heyricke^ 
A.M.,  Warden  of  Manchester,  and  Charles  Herle,  A.M.,  rector  of 
Winwick. 

Bichard  Heyricke  has  already  appeared  distinctly  before  us  as  a 

Sreacher,  a  patriot,  and  a  Protestant.  As  a  theologian  he  was  a  mo- 
erate  Presbyterian,  that  is,  moderate  in  his  opinions,  although  im- 
moderate in  his  expression  of  them.  He  abhorred  arbitrary  power, 
whether  of  Laud,  of  Charles,  or  of  Cromwell.  Puritan  he  was  in 
doctrine,  for  he  clamorously  denounced  all '  Arminian  quiddities,'  bat 
he  did  not  share  the  puritanic  aversion  to  the  English  lituigy.  He 
had  no  objection  to  read  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  and  oocasLon- 
ally,  to  the  scandal  of  his  brethren,  he  would  read  it  in  a  surplice^ 
He  loved  to  hear  the  jubilant  notes  of  the  organ,  especially  on  the 
fifth  of  November ;  nor  did  he  feel  the  objection  which  many  of  his 
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fijends  felt  to  stained  windows  or  carred  oak  or  chiselled  stone.  For 
the  Solemn  League  and  Coyenant  he  was  very  zealous,  and  in  its 
words  he  swore  to  '  endeavoiir  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy, 
that  is,  the  goyemment  of  the  Church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their 
cbanceUors  and  commissioners,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  &c.' 
Whatever  he  meant  by  extirpating  deans,  he  certainly  spared  their 
idatiTes  the  wardens,  for  he  always  contended  he  was,  and  ought  to 
be,  aad  ever  would  be  the  Warden  of  Manchester.  He  was  for  '  the 
extirpation '  of  all  ecclesiastical  officers  above  wardens,  but  descend- 
ing to  their  level  he  saw  reasons  to  desist  from  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther with  the  extirpating  process.  As  a  member  of  the  assembly  he 
did  not  occupy  the  influential  position  which  his  friends  expected  him 
to  attain  by  ms  great  ability  and  energy.  Too  rash  to  l^id  others, 
too  impetuous  to  be  led  by  them,  he  had  no  prominent  place  in  the 
esteem  or  confidence  of  his  brethren,  and  seems  to  have  taken  very 
little  interest  in  the  detail  of  business  which  was  xmder  their  con- 
sideration. But  although  he  had  small  influence  in  conference,  he 
was  often  chosen  to  preach  on  special  occasions,  and  he  preached  be- 
fore parliament  such  sermons  as  few  of  the  assembly  could  have 
preached  if  they  would,  or  would  have  preached  if  they  could.  In 
preaching  he  feared  no  man,  neither  the  criticism  of  Selden,  nor  the 
frown  of  Cromwell,  nor  the  displeasure  of  parliament,  nor  the  clamours 
of  the  populace,  nor  the  menaces  of  *  treacherous,  assassinating, 
nahgnant  Papists.' 

Unlike  him  in  many  particulars,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was 
his  colleague  Charles  Herle ;  and  nowhere  more  unlike  him  than  in 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  business.  This  soon  appeared  when 
they  met  for  the  consideration  of  the  grave  matters  submitted  to  the 
convention.  In  the  conferences  of  the  assembly  Herle  was  said  to  be 
perfect.  Regular  in  attendance,  punctual  to  the  moment,  courteous 
to  every  man,  attentive  to  his  opponents,  never  negligent  but  never 
obtrusive,  a  good  speaker,  a  better  listener,  he  was  with  the  unani- 
HLOQs  and  cordial  approval  of  the  assembly  appointed  prolocutor  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Twiss.  As  a  Presbyterian  he  was  more  decided 
and  consistent  in  his  opinions  than  Heyricke,  but  in  the  expression  of 
them  he  was  &x  more  cautious  and  moderate.  Heyricke  abused  the 
Independents,  Herle  reasoned  with  them.  Heyricke  called  them  bad 
Dames,  Herle  wrote  a  book  against  them,  of  which  the  worst  thing 
^r9s  the  offensive  title,  '  The  Independency  upon  Scripture  of  the 
Independency  of  Churches.'  He  could,  however,  to  accomplish  a 
porpose,  preach  after  the  manner  of  Heyricke.  Preaching  before 
parliament  he  said,  '  Do  justice  to  the  greatest.  Saul's  sons  were 
not  spared,  nor  Agag,  nor  Benhadad,  though  themselves  kings. 
Zinui  and  Cozbi,  though  princes  of  the  people,  must  be  pursued  to 
^^  tents.  What  a  c^endar  of  traitors  has  Ood  given  to  the  gallows 
fijT  our  preservation  ! '  • 

Although  in  the  summer  of  1643  the  Parliamentary  cause  had  been 

*  Besides  his  controvanial  and  practical  pieces  he  pubUshed  several  sennons, 
pnached  before  parliament,  one  having  the  quaint  title,  A  pair  of  Compiuaei  /er 
^^»ir^amd  State. 
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triumphantly  sastained  in  Lancasliire,  it  liad  snfiered  ^tievauB  dis- 
asters in  many  oilier  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  nudst  of  i^ieae 
disasters,  the  parliament  resolved  npon  soliciting  help  from  the  Scot- 
tish convention  of  states.  The  n^otiations  between  these  partieB  re- 
sulted in  the  proposal  of  the  solemn  covenant,  by  which  both  natioDs 
were  bomid  to  support  '  the  troe  reformed  religion  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  best  reformed  chnrches.'  The  English  wonld  have 
preferred  a  league  binding  the  two  nations  in  civil  matters ;  the 
Scotch  insisted  npon  a  covenant  binding  in  sacred  things.  Sir  Hany 
Vane  suggested  me  use  of  both  words,  '  leagpie  and  covenant,'  which 
words  were  accepted  by  both  parties,  although  what  the  Scotch 
conceded  or  the  English  gained  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  '  league ' 
does  not  very  distinctly  appear.  However  that  may  have  been, '  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,'  on  being  submitted  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  was  by  them  referred  to  ^e  assembly  of  divines.  After 
some  feeble  opposition  it  passed  the  assembly,  and  with  slight  verbal 
alteration  was  accepted  by  parliament  and  published  by  its  authority. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  ratification  was  a  great  day  in  London. 
After  public  prayer  and  exhortation,  Philip  Nye  read  the  covenant  in 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  while  the  audience  stood 
uncovered,  every  man  raising  his  right  hand,  as  after  the  reading  of 
each  article  all  swore  to  the  observance  of  it.  After  a  solemn  prayer, 
the  members  of  parliament  subscribed  a  roll  of  parchment  on  which 
it  was  engrossed,  and  the  divines  of  the  assembly  another  copy.  On 
the  next  Sunday  it  was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  London,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  requested  or  required  to  append  their  signatures.  In 
Lancashire  it  was  read  in  most  of  the  churches,  and  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted and  largely  signed  in  the  puritan  hundreds.  A  few  of  the 
clergy  suffered  for  refusing  to  read  or  sign  it,  most  of  whom  were  of 
the  prelatical  party,  although  in  some  instances  puritan  ministers  like 
Richard  Baxter  declined  to  acknowledge  it.  It  must  not  be  hastily 
concluded  that  all  clergymen  who  were  suspended  for  not  signing 
the  covenant  were  Boyalists  or  even  Episcopalians.  There  were  some 
who  were  ejected  twice,  and  even  three  times,  first  for  not  signing  the 
covenant,  secondly  for  not  taking  the  engagement  to  Cromwell,  and 
thirdly  for  not  professing  assent  and  consent  to  aU  and  everything 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.* 

In  Manchester  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  y^arj  gener- 
ally accepted,  and  signed  by  the  clergy  and  townspeople.  The  only 
soldier  who  refus^  to  subscribe  was  Bosworm,  the  engineer.  He 
had  little  respect  for  bishops  or  deans,  but  he  would  not  swear  to  ex- 
tirpate their  authority.  Gme  ministers  were  angry,  but  the  Boyahsts, 
successful  in  Yorkshire,  were  threatening  to  march  upon  Manchester. 
What  could  be  done  P  Many  of  the  clergy  scarcely  thought  it  safe 
to  intrust  the  defence  of  the  town  to  an  uncovenanting  engineer ; 
many  of  the  laity  scarcely  thought  it  safe  to  attempt  the  de^ce  of 

^  *  The  clergymen  iq  Lancashire  who  lost  their  liTings  for  refusing  the  coTenant 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  eight  or  ten,  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Fairfax,  rector  at 
Ashton  under  Lyne,  and  brother  of  the  parliamentaiy  general.  The  BequestrabocB 
eertainly  acted  without  respect  of  persona. 
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{hetownwitihontliim.  Heyrickeimportaned  and  threatened.  Colonel 
HbUaod  devised  the  strange  expedient  of  fining  the  Oennan  for  his 
obBtiiiacy.  His  pay  as  a  captain  was  stopped  as  a  punishment,  but 
his  salary  as  an  engineer  was  continued  in  order  to  keep  him  to  his 
eogagenientb  Boeworm,  although  bitterly  resenting  the  injury,  held 
lumself  bound  by  his  contract  to  fight  like  a  lion  and  work  like  a 
skre  for  the  covenant-breaking  Covenanters.  If  it  be  asked  why  he 
did  not  leave  the  Covenanters  and  join  the  Boyalists,  the  answer  may 
be  given  in  his  own  angry  words :  '  I  should  then  have  been  a  Man- 
chester man,  for  never  should  a  promise-breaker  have  another  name.' 

In  the  summer  of  1643  died  good  old  William  Bourne,  who  for 
brtj  years  had  been  a  fellow  of  the  Manchester  college,  and  had  pre- 
viously served  for  a  considerable  time  as  an  assistant  minister.  From 
the  day  that  he  unexpectedly  entered  the  pulpit  of  the  collegiate 
duuch,  and  with  extraordinaiy  &cility  finished  the  sermon  which 
Oliver  Carter  was  delivering  when  the  hand  of  death  silenced  him, 
he  had  been  the  favourite  preacher  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  Man- 
^dttster  Puritans.  He  had  &ithfidly  adhered  to  them  in  all  their 
troubles,  preached  to  them  through  the  time  of  the  destructive  pes- 
tilence,  and  encouraged  them  in  the  fearful  conflict  in  which  they 
were  engaged  against  the  royal  authority.  He  scarcely  ever  left 
Uanchester,  even  for  short  journeys  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
thought  of  little  else  than  its  welfare  in  all  the  exciting  changes  he 
had  known  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  down 
to  the  Ml  of  Prelacy  and  Qie  rise  of  Presbyterianism. 

He  had  served  imder  three  wardens.  Dee  the  astrologer,  Murray 
the  quiet  gentleman,  and  Heyricke  the  noisy  controversialist,  and, 
under  them  all,  he  maintained  the  character  of  a  peaceable,  loving, 
gentle,  but  earnest  and  active  preacher  of  evangelic»I  doctrine.  The 
people  heard  of  his  death  with  inexpressible  sorrow,  made  great  lamen- 
titions  over  him,  and  buried  him  with  extraordinary  honours.* 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  summer  of  1643  the  Eaii  of  Derby  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  all  the  strong  places  of  Lancashire,  whether 
casileB  or  walled  towns,  in  the  possession  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
vith  the  exception  of  his  own  fortified  house  of  Lathom.  In  York- 
shire, on  the  contrary,  the  Boyalists,  having  been  more  successful,  re- 
solved to  march  into  Lancashire  and  humble  the  pride  of  puritanism 
in  Manchester  and  Bolton.  Their  conmiander,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 
sununoned  the  townsmen  of  Manchester  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
submit  to  the  clemency  of  the  king.  To  this  summons  the  men  of 
Kanchester  sent  a  firm  and  spirited  reply,  which  concluded  with  these 
vords :  '  Sir,  we  are  nothing  dismayed  at  your  force,  but  hope  that 
Ood,  who  hath  been  our  protector  hitherto,  will  so  direct  our  just 
ttmy  that  we  shall  be  able  to  return  the  violence  unto  their  bosoms 
that  shall  assay  the  prosecution  of  it,  which  shall  be  the  endeavour  of 
his  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  subjects.' 

The  men  of  Manchester  did  more  than  send  a  spirited  reply.  Within 
three  or  four  days  they  placed  twelve  thousand  men  in  Bochdale  on 


*  HolHDgworth'B  ManauUentu,    The  preachers  at  hia  funeral  were  Mr.  Jehnaon 
^EIlflQbrookand  Mr.  Horrocka  of  Dean. 
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the  Yorksliire  road,  with  orders  to  accept  no  terms  of  snbmisBion 
whatever,  bnt  to  keep  their  position,  for  snpport  if  needed  wonld  be 
sent  them  to  the  last  man  Uiat  conld  be  annecL  Eight  hundred  more  ^ 
were  posted  in  the  passes  of  Blackstone  Edge,  the  bonndory  hill  of 
the  two  counties,  to  fortify  which  Bosworm  labonred  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  promptitude.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
'  quickly  helped  nature  with  art,  strengthening  Blackstone  Edge,  and 
manning  it  with  soldiers  to  preyent  the  earl's  dangerous  approach,  by 
which  means  being  diverted,  like  an  angry  storm  with  a  gust  of  wind, 
the  earl  went  to  the  siege  of  Hull.'  * 

In  the  summer  in  which  Thurland  Castle  had  surrendered  to  Colonel 
Assheton,  Sir  John  Girlington,  its  owner,  '  the  great  Papist,'  on  learn* 
ing  that  the  colonel  and  lus  men  had  retired  from  that  part  of  the 
country,  resumed  possession,  contrary,  as  the  puritan  writers  say,  to 
the  conditions  of  its  surrender.  Restoring  its  fortifications  and  es- 
tablishing a  garrison  within  its  walls,  he  began,  according  to  one 
account,  '  to  draw  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  villages,'  accord- 
ing to  another,  '  to  commit  robberies  and  murders  over  the  countiy.' 
TMs  brought  the  indefatigable  member  of  parliament^  Alexander 
Bigby,  into  the  coimty,  where  he  spent  seven  weeks  in  the  siege  of 
the  castle.  While  so  engaged,  he  heard  that  the  Boyalists,  having 
collected  a  large  force  in  Westmoreland,  were  preparing  to  surprise 
the  castles  of  Lancaster  and  Hornby,  and  with  augmented  forces  to 
march  upon  his  army.  Besolving  to  anticipate  their  movement  and 
prevent  the  surprise  of  Lancaster,  marching  with  '  four  hundred  mus- 
keteers, two  drakes,  and  three  small  troops  of  horse,'  across  the  sands 
of  Morecambe  Bay  and  over  the  mountains  of  Cartmell,  he  came  upon 
the  enemy,  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  men,  drawn  up  in  array  to 
oppose  him.  The  battle  was  soon  over,  if  battle  it  can  be  called,  when 
the  Parliamentarians,  without  the  loss  of  a  man*,  captured  four  hun- 
dred of  the  Boyalists,  their  commander,  their  magazine,  and  their 
standards.  In  one  quarter  of  an  hour  Bigby  gained  this  great  vic- 
tory. Betuming  in  triumph  to  Thurland,  he  found  the  garrison 
ready  to  surrender  the  castle,  which,  determining  not  to  be  deceived 
a  second  time,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  utterly  to  destroy,  with  its 
magazine  and  all  its  stores  that  could  not  be  removed. 

During  the  winter  of  1643—44,  both  parties  were  diligently  prepar- 
ing for  strenuous  and  decided  action  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The 
presbyterian  gentiy  were  training  their  tenants  and  labourers  in  the 
use  of  firearms.  The  defences  of  Manchester,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and 
Wanrington  were  carefully  repaired  and  strengthened.  Bigby  was 
busy  at  Preston  in  securing  that  important  position  for  his  party.  The 
garrison  of  Lancaster  was  largely  reinforced.  Colonel  Moore,  the 
puritan  member  for  Liverpool,  was  engaged  in  raising  walls  in  front 
of  that  town,  making  barricades  and  settmg  up  strong  gates  at  the 
several  entrances,  placing  cannon  on  commanding  positions,   and 

*  Although  the  Earl  of  Kewcastle,  perplexed  by  Rosworm's  obstructioiiB,  retired 
from  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  there  were  several  aldrmishee  with  his  troope  on 
the  hills  about  Colne  and  Burnley. — See  Curious  Informaiioni,  No.  dO,  August  14^ 
printed  in  CivU  War  Traeti. 
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drawinfi^  soldiers  from  the  enemy's  oonntiy,  abont  Sephton,  Ejiows- 
ley,  and  Lathom.  Bosworm  was  all  over  i^e  conniy ,  sapermtendiiig 
the  fortifications  of  Blackstone  Edge,  inspecting  the  defences  of 
Liverpool,  consulting  with  Bigby  at  Pteston,  going  ont  with  the 
fiiraging  parties  to  plunder  the  farms  of  '  great  Papists  and  malig- 
nants/  and  withal  taking  especial  care  to  protect  Manchester,  where, 
he  says,  '  I  have,  with  my  utmost  skill,  nourished  a  company  of 
Tipers,  who  in  recompense  will  eat  my  bowels.'*  For  the  garrison 
abundant  supplies  were  collected  from  the  sequestered  estates  of 
*  delinquents  and  Papists,'  whose  cattle  furnished  'plenty  of  good 
beef '  for  the  presbytenan  soldiers  during  the  weeks  of  their  winter 

ezercise.f 

We  are  now  brought  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  to  the  celebrated 
siege  and  more  celebrated  defence  of  Lathom  House,  the  fortified 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  only  defensible  position  re- 
tained by  the  Royalists  of  the  county.  Of  the  siege,  or  rather  sieges, 
we  have  good  information  from  both  parties,  and  by  comparing  them 
we  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  iacts,  respecting  whjch  there  is 
happily  very  httle  contradiction.  The  most  complete  account  of  the 
first  siege  is  found  in  a  manuscript  written  by  one  of  the  defenders, 
who,  al&iough  disposed  to  attribute  all  good  qualities  to  his  friends, 
and  all  evil  ones  to  his  enemies,  betrays  no  disposition  to  fiJsify  or 
even  misrepresent  the  proceedings  of  eidier  party.  { 

The  Lathom  of  the  siege  had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
house  of  the  Lathoms  about  the  year  1496.  Inhabited  by  the  great 
Earls  of  Derby  before  the  alienation  of  their  yast  estates,  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  extravagant  hospitality  and  magnificence.  A  fortress 
in  war,  in  time  of  peace  '  the  bright  bower  of  Lathom  was  often  the 
scene  of  gay  festivities  and  splendid  tournaments.  The  gates  were 
open  to  iJl  travellers,  who  found  provender  and  lodging  according  to 
their  degree.'  The  gentry  of  Lancashire  regarded  it  almost  as  their 
home  in  festive  seasons,  and  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  looked  to 
it  as  an  unfailing  storehouse  of  comforts.     In  its  great  dining-hall  the 

*  Roflworm'B  Oood  Service  hitherto  lU  Rewarded, 

*t*  A  PreBbyterian  minister  thua  BpiritualiBes  the  yineyard  on  a  fruitful  hill : — 
'  This  -vineyard  you  have  endeavoured  to  fence  by  a  settled  militia,  to  gather  out 
malignants  as  stones,  to  plant  it  with  choice  vines,  to  build  the  tower  of  a  powerful 
ministry,  and  also  to  make  a  wine-press  therein  for  the  squeezing  of  delinquents.' — 
Arrowsmith's  Sermons,  1643.  The  wine-press  did  its  '  squeezing '  Tery  effectually 
iipon  the  estates  d  the  fine  old  Catholic  families  of  Lancashire. 

%  This  manuscript,  preserved  among  the  Harl.  MSS.,  has  been  several  times 
transcribed.  Some  differences  appear  in  the  copies,  as  well  as  in  two  printed  edi- 
tions, one  in  a  Liverpool  periodiosd  called  The  KaXetdotcope^  the  other  edited  with 
great  care  by  Dr.  Onnerod  in  the  Civil  War  TraeU,  Baines,  in  his  History  of  Lanr 
eaJdre,  attributes  the  manuscript  to  Major  Halsall,  but  as  he  was  only  seventeen 
years  old  at  the  time,  the  author  is  more  probably  either  the  CathoUc  historian 
CSiiaenhale  or  the  Chaplain  Bridecake,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  house  during  the 
Biege.  The  manuscript  is  attributed  to  Halsall,  on  account  of  a  note  in  the  Oidord 
copy,  *  wherein  I  was  woimded,  Edward  Halsall; '  but  that  noto  is  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript.  Halsall,  a  few  years  later,  was  arrested  at  Madrid  on  suspicion 
of  being  oonoenied  in  the  murder  of  Anthony  Ascham,  Cromweirs  minister  in  that 
cny. 
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toast  was  drank  often  by  scores  of  guests,  '  God  save  the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  the  king.' 

The  pictorial  representation  of  the  building  in  the  *  Popnlar  Tra- 
ditions of  Lancashire '  is  the  creation  of  the  a^rtist's  ftmcy.  We  know 
it  only  from  the  descriptions  of  oontemporoneoas  writers,  poetiGal 
and  prosaic.  According  to  its  poet,  it  had  nine  towers  on  high,  and 
nine  on  the  onter  walls.  Other  writers  make  them  seven,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  pnritan  preacher  of  Wigan,  were  the  seven  heads  of 
the  beast.  Probably  the  two  strong  towers  of  the  gate-honse  *  not 
having  been  so  high  as  the  other  seven,  may  explain  the  discrepancy. 
The  onter  walls  enclosed  a  space  sufficiently  lai^  for  the  lodging  of 
several  hundred  soldiers.  Of  the  castellated  bonding  in  the  centre, 
one  of  the  towers,  called  the  Eagle,  commanded  an  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  On  that  height  the  beacon-fire  of  the  Stan- 
leys  had  in  the  old  tunes  been  often  hghted,  and  their  sentinels 
stationed  to  indicate  by  signals  the  approach  of  friend  or  foe. 

The  capture  of  Lathom  was  an  object  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  Its  prestige  was  valuable.  It  was  a 
fortress  from  which  foraging  parties  plundered  the  &rms  of  thdr 
friends,  a  prison  in  which  tiieir  men  surprised  by  the  predatory  bands  of 
Boyalists  were  confined,  a  safe  phkoe  of  conference  and  intrigue 
whence  messengers  might  be  sent  to  the  partisans  of  the  king  in  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

In  a  conference  of  Parliamentary  officers  held  in  Manchester  on 
February  24,  1643-44,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Lathom  House.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  imdertook  the  command, 
and  the  three  most  zealous  Parliamentary  colonels  of  the  county, 
Assheton,  Bigby,  and  Moore,  speedily  found  quarters  for  their  seveial 
regiments  in  the  houses  and  &rm  buildings  of  Ormskirk  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Other  companies  soon  joined  them,  and  they 
b.rranged  to  draw  their  supplies  of  provender  from  the  districts  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged. 

The  expedition  was  at  its  commencement  sanctified  by  humiliation 
and  &8ting,  as  the  siege  was  prosecuted  amidst  much  preaching  and 
prayer.  On  Sundays  ti^ere  was  usually  some  intermission  of  the  works, 
when  the  besiegers  frequented  the  neighbouring  churches,  and  listened 
to  the  encouraging  and  '  fruitful '  discourses  of  puritan  ministers. 
Wigan  church  was  a  favourite  sanctuary  of  the  soldiers,  as  James 
Bradshaw,  then  a  young  preacher,  ministered  there  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Parliamentarian  officers.  He  is  described  by  CaJamy  as 
'  a  man  of  incomparable  abilities,  ready  elocution,  solid  learning,  a 
good  preacher,  a  ready  disputant,  and  eveiy  way  well  accomplished 
for  the  ministry.'  The  author  of  ihe  '  Brief  Jounxal,'  on  the  contrary, 
calls  him  '  the  dishonour  of  his  college '  (Brasenose)  '  and  the  disgrace 
of  his  pulpit.'  Whether  his  preaching  were  good  or  bad,  it  was  very 
encouraging  to  the  '  leaguers,  especia^y  in  proving  to  their  satis&o- 
tion  that '  me  seven-towered  Lathom '  was  tiie  seven-headed  beast  of 
prophecy,  and  Lady  Derby  the  scarlet-dad  woman  of  the  Apocalypse. 

*  This  gate-houae  ia  suppoeed  to  be  represented  by  the  carved  work  of  the  stall 
of  Jamea  Stanley,  Biahop  of  Ely,  in  the  coUagiate  church  of  Manoheater. 
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The  acoonnt  of  liis  &moTis  senaoiiy  or  rather  series  of  sermons^ 
fbonded  on  Jeremiah  zv.  14,  is  probably  caricatare  made  by  the 
Royalists;  bat  the  caricature  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
extravagant  harangues,  into  which  the  best  of  preachers  were  often 
aUured  by  the  exciting  emergencies  of  those  times. 

The  army  of  the  besiegers  consisted  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men,  divided  into  three  parties,  of  which  one  was  prosecu- 
ting  the  siege  while  the  other  two  were  resting  in  their  lodgings,  or 
fofraging  in  the  neighbouring  country.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
works  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  day  and  night  without  intermission. 
Fairfax,  having  made  these  arrangements,  as  he  was  urgently 
required  in  Yorkshire,  entrusted  the  dbief  command  to  Colonel  Eger- 
ion  of  Shaw.  Bigby,  however,  a  man  of  much  more  energy  and 
ability,  really  directed  the  proceedings.  Their  chief  engineer  was 
Golon^  Morgan,  a  '  Welsh  hireling,  a  little  man  short  and  peremp- 
tory.'* He  had  the  management  of  '  six  pieces  of  artillery,  a  demi« 
cannon,  a  culverine,  three  sacres,  and  a  g^reat  Spanish  mortar.'  The 
mortar  was  regarded  as  their  most  potent  engine  of  death,  in  the 
management  of  which,  their  partisans  asserted,  ti^ey  acquired  so  much 
dexterity  as  to  fire  it  off  many  times  in  a  day. 

The  Lathom  was  defended  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  by  that 
noble  lady,  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby.  Her 
&ther,  Claude,  Duke  of  Tremouille,  had  been  a  firm  Huguenot,  and 
a  brave  adherent  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Her  mother  was  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Nassau.  By  all  her  fiunily  associations  a  true 
Protestant,  and  by  her  loving  fesJty  to  her  husband  a  steady  adherent 
of  the  English  Church,  she  was  never  thoroughly  trusted  by  the 
queen,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  mistrust  which  was  some- 
times shown  by  the  court  to  her  loyal  husband.  In  all  her  personal 
qualities  she  well  became  her  illustrious  birth,  her  brave  ancestry, 
and  her  chivalrous  connections.  The  fine  open  countenance  of  her 
portrait  attests  the  truth  of  all  we  are  told  of  her  great  and  noble 
character.  She  was  a  woman  whom  Vandyke  might  love  to  perpet- 
uate in  painting  and  Clarendon  in  history.  As  w'e  look  upon  the 
picture  of  the  fionily  group  and  observe  the  earl,  whose  portrait  has 
sadly  degenerated  from  the  noble  effigies  of  the  earls  Thomas, 
Edward,  and  Henry,  his  countess,  of  extraordinary  dignity  and 
beauty,  seems  the  woman  to  recover  for  the  Stanleys  forms  and 
countenances  worthy  of  their  ancestors.  Honoured  by  her  friends, 
trusted  by  her  adherents,  beloved  by  her  dependents,  she  commanded 
during  ^e  siege  more  wisely,  more  discreetly,  and  more  vigilantly 
than  her  brave  and  impetuous  husband  would  have  done,  had  he  been 
present  to  undertake  that  service  of  loyalty. 

The  countess  had  within  her  walls  about  three  hundred  soldiers, 
formed  into  six  companies  and  commanded  by  six  gentlemen  of  good 

^  *  Bosworm,  m  he  himBelf  telU  lu,  was  there,  bat  he  Beems  to  have  been  ex* 
Unguished  by  the  '  peromptoij  little  Welahman/  who  afterwards  contrived  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  Monk,  and  Charles  II.  It  must  have  been  amusing  to 
hear  these  two  '  little  peremptory '  engineers  quarrelling  about  the  management  of 
tiiftSpaaiih  mortar. 
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Lancashire  &milies.  Her  principal  adviser  was  William  Efanng^on, 
Esq.,  of  Worden,  whose  fiunily  had  supplied  secretaries  to  the  house 
of  Derby  from  i^e  time  of  the  great  earls.  Three  companies  kept 
guard  every  night,  when  their  captains  drew  lots  to  determine  whose 
company  should  serve  for  the  sally  of  the  night.  Six  pieces  of 
ordiuuice  called  '  sacres '  were  put  in  position  upon  the  walls,  and  on 
the  towers  were  pieces  called  by  the  expressive  name  of  *  murtherers.' 
The  best  marksmen  were  stationed  on  the  towers,  and  they  did  good 
service  by  shooting  many  a  puritan  officer  who  exposed  himself  within 
their  range.  Mr.  Brown,  the  earl's  steward,  laid  up  as  large  a  stock  of 
food  as  the  few  days  of  preparation  for  the  siege  allowed  hun  to  collect. 
For  ammunition,  of  which  the  need  was  urgent,  the  officers  had  to 
depend  upon  the  bravery  and  skill  with  which  ^hsar  saUying  parties 
could  plunder  the  camp  of  the  besiegers. 

The  countess,  like  her  puritan  foes,  had  chaplains  to  conduct 
religious  exercises.  The  author  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Siege '  says  : 
'  Her  ladyship's  first  care  was  the  service  of  Ood,  which  in  sermons 
and  solemn  prayers  she  duly  saw  performed ;  four  times  a  day  was 
she  commonly  present  in  public  prayers,  attended  with  two  little 
ladies  her  childr(3n.' 

Of  her  chaplains  two,  who  afterwards  became  bishops,  are  noticed 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  times. 

The  Reverend  Balph  Bridecake,  who  attended  her  ladyship  during 
the  siege,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  '  to  have  done  good  service.' 
He  was  a  man  of  versatile  powers,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  use 
of  them,  of  versatile  principles  also.  Whatever  *  good  service '  he 
did  for  the  countess,  he  did  better  service  for  himself.  When  the 
earl  was  condemned  to  death,  this  chaplain  was  requested  to  apply  to 
LenthaU,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  his  lordship.  He  persevered,  says  Wood,  '  with  so  much  more 
than  ordinary  reason  and  application,'  that  he  obtained  not  the 
pardon  of  his  master,  but  the  appointment  of  himself  to  be  the 
speaker's  chaplain.  Like  some  other  clergymen  of  those  changing 
tunes,  he  had  a  remarkable  gift  of '  improving  opportunities.'  After 
faithMly  serving  the  Countess  of  Derby  by  preaching  loyalty  to  her 
soldiers,  and  Speaker  LenthaU  by  preaching  puritanism  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  found  after  the  Restoration  another  '  opportunity  to 
improve.'  Having  obtained,  I  know  not  by  what  sort  of  preaching, 
the  &vour  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  he  became  through  her 
influence  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Rutter,  another  of  the  earl's  chaplains,  was, 
on  account  of  his  reputation  for  wise  policy  and  clever  contrivance, 
considered  *  a  great  addition  to  the  garrison.'  At  the  request  of  the 
earl  he  attended  the  countess  during  the  siege,  that  she  *  might  be 
guided  by  his  great  skill  and  prudence.'  Bridecake,  I  suppose,  took 
care  of  her  spiritual  interests,  while  his  reverend  colleague  contrived 
schemes  to  surprise,  annoy,  and  deceive  the  enemy.  As  an  instance 
of  his  policy,  it  is  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  when  the 
ffarrison  wanted  time  to  strengthen  their  defences,  Rutter  contrived 
by  a  wUy  scheme  to  have  the  assault  deferred  until  they  were  able  to 
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offer  more  effective  resistance.  Among  Bigby's  officers  the  chaplain 
discovered  an  old  schoolfellow,  with  whom,  being  fertile  in  resonrces, 
he  fonnd  means  of  oommnnication.  His  fnend,  as  he  well  knew,  was 
one  of  those  people  who  have  an  irresistible  propensity  to  tell  aJl 
persons  concerned  whatever  is  confidentially  intrusted  to  them. 
iLntter  told  his  Mend,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  honse  were  well  nigh  ezhansted,  that  the  soldiers,  lednced  to 
great  distress,  would  soon  be  compelled  to  surrender,  nnless  in  the 
threatened  assanlt  they  conld  rash  ont  and  plunder  ^e  camp  of  the 
besiegers.  As  Butter  expected,  the  secret  was  soon  known  to  Bigby, 
who,  by  delaying  the  assault,  afforded  the  garrison  time  to  strengthen 
their  works  and  make  adequate  preparation  for  their  defence. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Boyalists  were  really  destitute  and  wished  to 
conceal  their  destitution  from  the  besiegers,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
parson  contrived  to  make  a  poor  tortured  pig  utter  every  evening  its 
piercing  cries  as  if  it  were  in  the  agony  of  death,  by  which  contriv- 
ance he  gained  credit  for  the  report  ihat  the  supplies  of  the  fortress 
were  so  abundant  as  to  afford  a  pig  every  night  for  the  soldiers' 
supper.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  current  tales,  which, 
i!  i^e,  would  only  show  that  the  worthy  chaplain  trusted  a  great 
deal  to  the  creduli^  of  the  Puritans. 

There  were  several  other  expedients  which  issued  from  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  same  cunning  contriver,  and  betrayed  the  same  contempt 
of  the  enemy's  understaoading.  As  they  are  gravely  related  in  the 
'  Journal  of  tiie  Siege,'  written  by  one  of  the  persons  present,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  relation.  The  words  of  the 
relator  should  be  cited.  '  Sometimes  in  the  night  we  would  steal  a 
cord  about  some  tree  near  the  enemy,  and  bringing  the  end  round 
would  make  it  terrible  with  many  ranks  and  files  of  light  matches. 
Sometimes  dogs,  and  once  a  forlorn  horse,  handsomely  starred  with 
matcb,  turned  out  of  the  gate,  appeared  in  the  dark  night  like  young 
constellations,  and  the  enemy  so  diseased  and  beaten  both  in  jest  and 
earnest,  many  of  them  quit  ti^eir  charge.'  This  was  an  ingenious  way 
of  fighting,  for  which  Butter  may  have  gained  some  credit  with  the 
countess,  but  I  do  not  believe  many  of  the  puritan  soldiers  '  quitted 
their  charge'  in  terror  of  the  gyrations  of  the  flaming  ropes  or  the 
apparitions  of  the  '  young  constellations.'  Some  one — tradition  says 
Bigby  himself — shot  the  '  young  constellation '  of  the  fiery  horse. 
Butter  lived  to  see  his  ingenuity  rewarded  by  preferment  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

After  some  vain  attempts  at  negotiation,  the  Parliamentary  colonels 
determined  to  proceed  with  resolution  and  vigour.  Morgan  soon 
marked  out  the  lines.  The  country  labourers  were  impressed,  and 
compelled  to  dig  the  trenches  and  to  throw  up  the  embankments. 
An  attempt  vras  made  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  moat,  but  it 
proved  unsuccessfol.  Musketmen  were  stationed  in  the  trenches  to 
fire  upon  the  marksmen  on  the  towers,  by  whom  in  return  they  were 
grievously  annoyed.  Many  were  killed  on  both  sides.  As  the  moat 
rendered  an  assault  impracticable,  and  as  the  garrison  had  obtained 
considerable  supplies,  the  besiegers  relied  chiefly  on  their  artillery, 
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and  raised  sconces, — ^monnds  of  earth  protected  bj  strong  paliBades 
—on  whicH  they  planted  their  great  gnns. 

Although  the  Koyalists  affected  to  langh  at  the  management  of 
their  enemies'  artQIery,  they  regarded  the  great  Spanish  mortar  with 
much  anzieiy  and  fiaar.  '  They  played  their  mortar,'  says  the  taont- 
ing  journalist,  '  to  please  the  women  that  came  to  see  the  spectacle.' 
.  .  .  '  On  East^  Monday  they  must  needs  show  the  people  some 
pastime,  and  therefore  they  gave  ns  the  noise  of  nine  cannon  to  hear 
the  people  shout.'  But  it  was  not  all  '  pastime '  within  the  house. 
Balls  of  stone,  sent  from  the  mortar  '  so  high  in  the  air  that  almost  a 
man  could  not  see  them,'  fell  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  inner 
house  and  disturbed  the  tranquil  dignity  of  her  ladysnip.  *'  One  of 
them^brake  to  pieces  a  brave  clock,'  which,  we  are  gravely  assured  by 
a  Parliamentaiy  officer,  '  was  not  heard  to  strike  afterwards.'  Some 
of  the  towers  were  damaged,  and  Bigby's  men  boasted  they  would 
soon  '  knock  off  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast.' 

The  besieged  in  their  distress  determined  to  make  a  night  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  works,  and  they  bravely  accompliahed  their  desper- 
ate determination.  In  the  night  of  April  11,  Captain  Farmer  and 
Captain  Badcliffe  issued  from  the  postern  gate  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fortv  men,  stealthily  entered  the  trenches,  got  upon  the 
mounds  of  the  besiegers,  killed  about  fifty  of  their  soldiers,  fSsU 
with  bammers  upon  tifieir  great  mortar,  and  '  so  beat  it  about  the 
mouth  that  they  hoped  it  would  never  be  able  to  speak  to  them 
again.'  Before  daylight  they  retired  within  their  own  walls.  The 
honour  of  this  brave  sally  was  sadly  tarnished  by  the  slaughter  of 
several  men  who  had  surrendered  to  the  Royalists,  on  the  pretext 
that  they  were  not  able  to  feed  prisoners. 

The  great  mortar,  though  sadly  bruised  about  the  lips,  was  slall 
able  to  speak,  and  was  made  to  speak  louder  than  it  had  spoken 
before.  It  frightened  the  ladies.  Even  '  the  stoutest  soldiers  had  no 
stomach  to  swallow  its  grenadoes.'  '  Something  must  be  done,  and 
now  was  the  nick  and  joint  of  time.'  So  the  soldiers  talked,  and 
their  talking  led  to  the  resolution  of  making  another  sally  more 
desperate  that  the  former.  Early  in  the  morning  of  April  26,  Captain 
Chisuall  and  Captain  Foxe  with  their  companies  issued  from  the  sally 
port.  Chisnall  led  his  men  quietly  and  quickly  before  day-break  to 
the  sconce  on  which  the  great  mortar  was  placed.  He  soon  killed 
the  sentinels  and  took  possession  of  the  mortar.  Foxe  with  equal 
promptitude  and  bravery  led  his  men  into  the  trench,  fought  his  way 
over  the  guards,  and  joined  Chisnall  on  the  mound.  While  some  of 
his  men  remained  in  the  trench  to  intercept  the  communications  of 
the  enemy's  scouts,  others  obtained  a  horse  and  sledge  and  dragged 
the  great  mortar  over  the  drawbridge  into  the  courtyard  of  Lathom. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings  of  the  Royalists.  '  There,'  says  their 
journalist,  '  the  grand  terror  of  our  soldiers,  which  had  frightened 
em  from  meat  and  drink,  was  like  a  dead  lion  quietiy  lying  before 
them ;  every  one  had  his  eye  and  his  foot  on  it^  shoutmg  and  rejoio* 
ing  as  mernly  as  they  use  to  do  with  their  ale  and  bagpipes.'  The 
countess, '  according  to  her  pious  disposition,  commands  her  chaplaina 
to  a  public  thanksgiving.' 
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The  loss  was  felt  by  the  hesiegers  as  a  greater  dishononr  than 
jnisfortnne.  Afusheton  and  Moore^  who  had  sent  *to  all  miniBters  and 
parsons  in  Lancashire,'  requesting  public  prayer  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  must  have  felt  discouraged  by  such  an  answer  to  their 
prayers.  Bigby  was  terribly  angry  with  his  men,  and  charged  them 
sometimeB  with  cowardice,  sometimes  with  treachery.  .  Fearing 
mntiny  or  desertion  he  proposed  to  the  countess  more  favourable 
terms  of  surrender,  which  she  peremptorily  and  indignantly  refused. 
She  had  good  reason  for  her  recusal.  One  of  her  spies  had  entered 
the  house  the  previous  night  and  brought  intelligence  of  the  march 
of  Prince  Bupert  to  the  borders  of  the  county.  A  day  or  two  after, 
the  parliamentaiy  colonels  received  the  account  of  the  defeat  of 
Colonel  Dukenfield  at  Stockport,  and  of  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
prince  towards  Bolton,  which  he  threatened  utterly  to  destroy. 
Immediately  they  raised  the  si^e.  Moore  marched  to  Liverpool, 
Asaheton  and  Holland  to  Manchester.  Bigby,  instead  of  returning  to 
Preston,  resolved  like  a  brave  and  patriotic  man  to  throw  himself 
into  Bolton,  and  attempt  the  defence  of  that  almost  indefensible  town 
agaLnst  Bupert^s  victorious  army.  Great  were  the  rejoicings  of  the 
Boyalists  for  the  deliverance  of  Lathom,  and  terrible  the  vengeance 
which  they  vowed  against  the  Puritans  of  Bolton. 

Acoordmg  to  the  '  Perfect  Diurnal '  of  June  3,  1644,  the  prince 
crossed  the  Mersey  at  Stockport,  with  eight  thousand  men,  and 
marched  directly  upon  Bolton,  where  there  was  no  force  able  to  resist 
so  large  an  army.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  had  brought  a  considerable  force  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  who 
was  breathing  vengeance  for  the  insults  offered  to  his  countess  and 
family  at  Lathom.  The  cry  was,  Bolton  must  be  destroyed,  and  its 
destruction  will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans  of  Man- 
chester and  Blackburn. 

Bigby  was  just  in  time  to  throw  himself  into  Bolton  before  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  May  28  he  entered  the 
town,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aitemoon  the  army  of  Bupert 
appeared  on  the  moors.  According  to  both  Boyalists  and  Parlia- 
mentarians,* Bigby  had  about  two  thousand  soldiers,  and  five 
hundred  townsmen  armed  chiefly  with  clubs. 

The  Parliamentary  general  had  little  time  to  arrange  the  defence 
of  the  town,  none  to  sb«ngthen  its  dilapidated  works.  But  he  made 
a  brave  resiistance,  and  his  men  as  bravely  stood  by  him.  For  half  an 
hour,  as  their  historian  tells  us,  the  Bolton  men  maintained  their 
position,  while  their  enemies  '  fell  like  leaves  from  a  tree  on  a  winter 
morning.' 

Their  bravery,  however,  was  unavailing  against  the  masses  of 
cavalry  who  forced  their  way  upon  them,  '  b^ore,  behind,  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left,'  and  entered  the  town  at  every  opening, 
sbuting, '  l^in  thran  dead !  Kill  them  dead ! '  Bigby's  men  retreated 
within  the  town,  endeavouring  to  afford  some  protection  to  the 
helpless  inhabitants.     They  fearlessly  did  all  they  could  amidst  the 

*  Seaoome's  Jloute  'cf  Stantey,  p.  109.  An  Exact  Jtela^on  of  the  hhody  and 
harbartm»  Mauaere  tf  Boiton,  published  aoooxding  to  order,  August  22, 1644 
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indiBcrimiiiate  slaughter  of  the  townspeople,  women,  children,  old 
men,  and  maidens,  ontil  most  of  them  were  killed  hy  enemies  who 
gave  no  quarter,  and  who  were  asked  for  none. 

The  Bolton  massacre  was  a  horrihle  affair.  The  puritan  acconnts 
are  nndonbtedly  exaggerated,  but  even  according  to  the  royalist 
accounts,  nothing  worse,  probably  nothing  so  bad,  has  ever  been  per- 
petrated npon  an  English  town  by  Englishmen,  in  any  of  the  civil 
wars  by  which  England  has  been  distracted.  It  is  certain  that 
Bnpert,  having  an  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  and  sure  of 
victory,  issued  an  order  forbidding  his  soldiers  to  give  quarter  to  any 
man  found  in  arms.  Under  this  order,  as  the  Boyalists  acknowledge, 
many  of  Bogby's  two  thousand  men  were  kUled.  The  general 
slaughter  of  unarmed  people  is  undeniable.  So  &r  from  denying  it, 
recent  advocates  of  the  Boyalists  say.  '  It  can  excite  little  surprise.' 
I  can  only  reply.  It  excites  no  little  surprise  that  any  respectable 
writer  should  say  so.  Be  it  that  Bolton  was  abhorred  by  all  good 
Churchmen  as  a  nest  of  vile  Puritans,  be  it  that  Bupenrt  was  an 
implacable  foreigner,  and  Lord  Derby  indignant  on  account  of  the 
injuries  he  had  received,  these  are  miserable  extenuations  of  the  in- 
discriminate slaughter  of  unarmed  people.  Women  belonging  to  the 
best  fiknulies  of  the  town  were  wantonly  killed.*  Helpless  men  in 
the  open  country  and  neighbouring  villages  were  shot  and  barbarously 
mangled.  The  soldiers  boasted  of  their  slaughter  of  the  conquered, 
let  us  hope  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  murders  thev  actually  per- 
petrated would  luive  justified.  With  frightfiil  oaths  they  denounced 
the  ministers,  especially  the  venerable  pastor  of  Dean,  enquiring,  as 
they  went  about  the  town,  '  Where  is  the  old  rogue  Horrocks,  that 
preaches  in  a  grey  cloak? ' 

Unhappily  &e  Earl  of  Derby,  leading  a  forlorn  hope,  was  among 
the  first  who  entered  the  town,  and  allowed  his  troops  to  engage  in 
the  horrible  slaughter.  He  is  charged  by  contemporaneous  writers 
with  killing  a  disarmed  officer  brought  into  his  presence  as  a  prisoner. 
I  should  hope  the  charge  is  not  true,  although  it  is  supported  by 
writers  of  both  sides.  Major  Edward  Bobinson  says:  'The  earl 
drew  upon  him  and  ran  him  through  with  his  sword,  two  men 
holding  the  prisoner  by  each  arm,  a  cruel  and  butcherly  act'  The 
royalist  chronicler  thus  strangely  defends  the  earl :  '  The  earl  did 
him  the  honour  of  too  good  a  death,  to  die  by  his  lord's  hand.'  The 
earl's  chaplain  offers  some  extenuation,  as  he  tells  us  the  earl  said,  '  I 
will  not  kill  thee,  but  I  cannot  save  thee  from  others,'  who  then 
killed  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  guilt  of  the  murder  was  in  Bolton 
universally  attributed  to  the  earl,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  town 
was  not  appeased  until,  on  the  same  spot,  his  lordship  was  beheaded. 
Long  afterwards  the  memory  of  the  Stanleys  was  execrated  in 
Bolton. 

Bigby,  seeing  in  the  emergency  that  all  was  lost,  conducted  him- 

*  Three  women  of  good  family  are  mentioned  in  the  Exact  JRelaiitm  as  killed  or 
abused :  Elizabeth  HorrockB,  a  relative  of  the  puritan  minister  of  Dean ;  Katharine 
Seddon,  a  member  of  the  respectable  puritan  family  of  that  name ;  and  Alice 
Gregg,  widow  of  Robert  Gr^gg,  minister  of  Bolton. 
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self  with  wonderfhl  coolness  and  fortitade.  When  his  own  men  were 
dispersed  or  slain,  being  personaUj  nnknown  to  Rupert's  soldiers,  he 
boldly  rode  among  them  as  if  he  were  a  Boyalist,  discovered  their 
pesa-word,  fell  into  their  rear  under  the  pretence  of  rallying  their 
loiterers,  and,  watching  his  opportoniiy,  galloped  from  the  town,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

Many  brave  men  fell  that  day  in  Bolton.  The  massacre  of  the 
townspeople  was  frightfol,  bnt  the  distress  was  not  confined  to  the 
town  or  immediate  neighbourhood.  Bigby's  officers  were  members 
of  the  principal  pnritaji  families  of  Amonndemess,  who  bitterly 
lamented  their  sad  bereavements.  The  towns  of  Preston,  KirlrTiiyTn^ 
and  G^rstang  moomed  the  loss  of  some  of  their  most  valued  inha- 
bitants. The  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the  bereaved  families  were 
intensified  by  the  tales  that  were  told  of  the  tortures  which  many 
endured,  the  insults  which  many  received,  and  the  brutality  with 
which  many  were  compelled  to  sing  psalms  and  say  prayers  ror  the 
sport  of  a  drunken  soldiery.  Much  of  this  talk,  I  hope,  was  exagge- 
ration, but  much  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  all  was  believed  through- 
out the  county.  Then  went  up  to  heaven  a  cry  for  vengeance  from 
Bolton  in  its  distress,  and  from  many  puritan  families  of  Lancashire 
who  were  bereaved  of  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons,  or  who 
sympathised  with  their  afflicted  friends ;  a  cry  which  found  expres- 
sion in  words  like  those  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Exact  Relation :  '  O 
England !  0  heaven !  0  earth !  bear  witness  of  our  calamity.  O 
London !  and  all  ye  places  yet  free  from  our  sorrows,  think  of  the 
day  of  your  peace  with  thankfulness,  of  our  trembling  and  trouble 
with  compassion.  And  0  all  ye  Christians  and  people  of  the  Lord, 
let  bleeding,  dying  Bolton  bespeak  one  thing  at  your  hands.  Take 
heed  of  security  and  your  own  divisions,  lay  aside  your  own  ends, 
interests,  and  distractions,  and  labour  to  carry  on  God's  work  in  the 
subduing  of  these  cursed  Edomites  and  Amalekites,  devoted  to 
destruction  by  the  hand  of  heaven ;  or  else  look  with  Bolton  to  taste 
of  the  same  cup  of  trembling  which  may  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  His 
due  time,  take  out  of  our  hands,  and  fiU  up  with  the  measure  of  our 
bloody  enemies'  sins,  the  measure  of  their  plagues,  which  the  just 
Ood  will  in  due  time  return  upon  them  for  ihis  and  all  their  cruelty, 
that  king,  parliament,  and  people  may  once  more  rejoice  in  the 
settlement  of  truth  and  peace  in  our  days,  and  glory  may  dwell  in 
our  land,  which  God  grant  for  Christ's  saJce.     Amen.' 

This  was  the  breathing  of  revenge ;  but  the  revenge  of  bitter  grief, 
caused  by  terrible  injustice  and  cruelty.  I  do  not  justify  it.  I  turn 
from  it  with  pleasure,  to  notice  the  spirit  of  charity  for  suffering 
Bolton,  which  appeared  in  the  liberal  contributions  made  to  relieve 
its  urgent  distress.  A  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for  Bolton  was 
observed  in  all  the  puritan  parts  of  the  county.  Collections  were 
made  in  many  of  the  churches.  An  instance  of  liberality  is  specified 
in  Vicars's  *  Chronicle.'*  At  the  chapel  of  Salford,  then  a  smaU 
place,  the  sum  of  1402.  was  collected,  and  several  additions  were 
afterwards  made  to  the  public  collection.    A  much  larger  coUefotiony 

•  Part  ii.  pw  2W. 
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I  doabt  not,  waa  made  in  Manchester  clmrGh,  where  the  nmlidtade 
went  to  hear  Warden  Heyricke.  I  wish  I  could  recover  the  sermon 
he  preached  on  that  occasion.  It  was,  I  have  no  donbt,  a  marvellons 
specimen  of  impassioned,  angry,  indignant,  yet  tender,  pathetio 
eloquence,  as  in  parts  he  raved  with  fierce  invective  and  terrible 
denunciation  of  papistical  rulers,  and  in  parts  he  pleaded  the  canae 
of  poor  widows  and  orphans,  who,  in  the  cause  dear  to  him  and  his 
congregation,  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things.  The  day  of  humi- 
liation was  one  of  extraordinary  solemnity  in  Preston,  where  the 
great  church  was  crowded,  as  it  always  was  when  Isaac  Ambrose 
preached,  and  where  many  bereaved  and  mourning  families  were 
lamenting  the  loss  of  their  members  who  had  served  under  Bigby  in 
the  defence  of  Bolton,  and  faHen  in  the  service.  Many  of  them  were 
the  personal  friends  of  the  gentle,  loving,  pathetic  preacher.  In  that 
town  and  neighbourhood  ibke  day  was  felt  to  be  especially  one  of 
affectionate  mourning  for  the  dead,  sympathy  with  the  bereaved,  and 
relief  for  the  sufferers.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  much 
was  contributed  for  the  relief  of  Bolton,  but  as  the  sympathy  was 
very  general  in  the  county,  and  the  contributions  very  liberal  so  fiur 
as  tiiey  can  be  ascertained,  the  amount  of  the  whole  must  have  been 
very  large. 

While  the  Puritans  mourned  before  the  Lord,  the  Boyalists  rejoiced 
with  joy  very  disproportionate  to  the  advantage  of  their  success. 
Bolton  to  them  was  of  no  use,  as  they  could  not  make  it  a  defensible 
position,  nor  retaiu  it,  except  at  a  cost  far  surpassing  its  value.  But 
they  gloried  in  hxmibling  the  pride  and  punishing  the  rebellion  of 
the  Puritans'  Geneva.  1  would  not  say  their  rejoicing  was  without 
any  religious  emotion,  or  their  glorying  without  any  thought  of 
honouring  G-od.  The  Cavaliers  after  their  fashion,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  were  as  religious  as  the  Puritans  were  after  theirs.  They 
had  thanksgivings  for  their  victories,  while  the  Puritans  had  humi- 
liations for  their  defeats.  The  Earl  of  Derby  sent  the  puritan  flags 
that  were  found  in  Bolton  to  his  countess,  that  they  might  be  hung 
in  Lathom  chapel,  '  as  a  happy  remembrance  of  God's  mercy  and 
goodness  to  her  and  to  her  children.'  The  memorial  was  received 
as  '  a  singular  honour,'  and  dedicated  '  in  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  God's  gracious  appearance  for  their  deliverance.'*  Probably  her 
eloquent  chaplain  Bridecake  preached  the  dedication  sermon.  If  he 
did,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  as  he  pos- 
sessed an  inexhaustible  versatility  in  preaching  agreeably  to  his 
patrons,  prelatical,  puritanic,  or  popish. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Rupert's  army  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  extraordinary  promptitude  of  his  movements,  produced  great 
consternation  among  the  Puritans  of  the  county.  The  mrliamentazy 
officers,  not  knowing  whither  he  would  march  from  JBolton,  knew 
not  where  to  concentrate  their  forces.  In  the  news-letters  of  the 
time,  Manchester,  Warrington,  Lancaster,  and  Liverpool,  are  men- 
tioned as  places  upon  which  he  would  probably  make  his  next  assault, 
and  repeat  the  horrible  massacre  of  Bolton.  After  a  few  days'  deli- 
*  Acamnt  of  the  SUgt  nnd  Taking  of  Boltotk    Seaoome's  Memoin, 
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beration,  dnrmg  wbicli  his  soldiers  with  scaroelj  any  restraint  were 
allowed  to  plunder  tlie  country  round  Bolton,  the  prince  determined 
to  march  upon  Liverpool.  It  was  desirable  to  hold  that  port,  by 
which  Welsh  and  Irish  soldiers,  or  rather  savages,  could  be  brought 
into  the  county,  and  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  possession  as 
it  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  popish  neighbourhood. 

Colonel  Moore,  of  Bank  Hall,  the  representative  of  Liverpool  and 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  parliamentary  adherents  on  that  side  of 
the  county,  had,  on  abandoning  the  seige  of  Lathom,  led  his  regiment 
to  his  own  town  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  garrison.  With 
his  usual  energy  and  vigour  he  immediately  prepared  his  measures 
of  defence.  He  had  the  old  works  carefully  repaired  and  greatly 
strengthened.  Dale  street  was  the  chief  thorough&ire  on  the  land 
side.  At  its  extremity  he  erected  strong  works  defended  by  cannon 
which  he  procured  from  the  ships  of  the  harbour.  From  that  bar- 
ricade a  mud  wall  mounted  with  artillery  was  raised  northward  as 
far  as  the  Mersey,  and  faced  by  a  ditch  twelve  yards  wide  and  three 
deep.  South  of  Dale  street  the  land  was  low  and  covered  at  high 
tides  with  water,  which  was  kept  from  ebbing  away  by  a  strong 
embankment.*  Along  the  edge  of  this  marsh  batteries  were  erected 
to  obstruct  any  advance  that  might  be  made  through  the  shallow 
water.  The  castle  was  mounted  with  cannon  which  commanded 
both  the  works  and  the  harbour.  A  covered  way  was  constructed 
from  the  river  to  the  castle,  by  wtich  ammunition  and  stores  could 
be  brought  from  the  ships.  The  old  fort  of  the  Stanleys  was  strength- 
ened, and  upon  it  were  planted  eight  cannons  which  commanded  the 
shore  and  protected  the  town  frem  any  attack  that  might  be  made 
when  the  tide  was  low.  The  protestant  refugees  from  Ireland  had 
brought  with  them  large  stores  of  wool,  packs  of  which  were  placed 
upon  the  walls  to  afford  protection  to  the  marksmen  stationed  behind 
them.  The  ships  were  detained  in  the  harbour  to  provide  refuge  for 
the  men,  should  they  be  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  town.  The 
women  and  children  were  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey. 
AU  this  was  done  so  speedily  that  I  fear  Colonel  Moore,  Puritan  as 
he  was,  must  have  worked  on  the  Sabbath.  Well  prepared,  he  calmly 
waited  the  approach  of  a  terrible  enemy. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  Prince  Rupert  established  his  camp  upon 
the  high  ground  near  the  beacon  hill,  rather  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  town.  Looking  upon  Liverpool  from  that  height,  he  called  it '  a 
crow's  nest  which  schoolboys  might  take.'  Before  he  had  taken  it 
he  acknowledged  it  was  *  a  nest  of  eagles '  or  *  a  den  of  lions.' t  To 
face  the  defensive  works  of  the  town  he  erected  a  line  of  batteries, 
and  raised  embankments  for  the  protection  of  his  soldiers.  Day  after 
day  he  maintained  the  fire  of  his  batteries,  and  kept  his  trenches  filled 

*  A  plan  of  Liverpool  may  be  seen  prefixed  to  Tke  Moore  Rental.  Frog  Lane 
(nndoubtedly  then  an  appropriate  name),  now  honoured  with  the  title  of  Paradifle 
street,  was  its  boundary  on  the  aide  of  the  marsh.  The  extremity  of  Dale  street 
was  no  further  from  the  harbour  than  tiiat  boundary.  The  population  could  not 
have  exceeded  four  thousand. 

t  In  Seacome's  Memovn  of  the  Houm  of  Stanley  these  words  are  reported,  not 
by  a  Puritan,  but  by  one  of  Rupert's  own  party. 
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with  men  ready  for  the  assault,  whenever  a  breach  might  be  made  in 
the  walls  of  the  town.  Several  assanlts  were  bravely  made,  and  as 
bravely  repnlsed.  For  three  weeks  the  garrison  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  and  if  the  *  Mercnrius  Britannicos '  is  to  be  credited, 
destroyed  fifteen  hundred  of  their  assailants.*  Eventually  the  prince 
brought  his  batteries  to  act  so  effectively  upon  the  northern  end  of 
the  wall  that  it  was  no  longer  defensible.  The  brave  defenders  were 
slain  or  driven  from  that  part  of  the  defence,  and  the  prince,  by  a 
vigorous  and  well-conducted  assault,  entered  the  town. 

Moore  had  taken  care  to  convey  the  greater  part  of  his  ammunition 
and  stores  on  board  the  ships  which  were  in  the  harbour.  Bupert, 
as  his  manner  was,  or  probably  provoked  by  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
perty, killed  all  that  came  in  his  way,  armed  or  unarmed,  resisidng 
or  unresistiog,  as  he  advanced  to  the  high  cross.  One  regiment  of 
puritan  soldiers  having  formed  to  protect  the  embarkation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  stores,  and  having  accomplished  their  purpose,  sur- 
rendered as  prisoners,  and  were  barbarously  plundered,  dragged  into 
miserable  dungeons,  or  murdered  in  the  streets.  The  prince  took 
possession  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Molineuz,  over  which  for  a  short 
time  the  royal  standard  waved  in  the  midst  of  distress,  desolation, 
and  ruin.t 

Bupert  made  only  a  short  stay  in  Liverpool.  Having  visited 
Lathom,  he  urged,  idmost  compelled,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  to  return  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Marching  thence  to 
join  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  at  York,  he  had  some  sharp  encounters 
with  the  parliamentary  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  prince  was  near  ite  dose.  He  left  Lancashire 
exulting  in  his  victories,  or  his  cruelties,  and  returned  within  five 
days  humiliated  by  the  terrible  defeat  of  Marston  Moor.  The  terror 
of  his  name  as  'the  wolf,'  'the  viper,'  'the  butcher  of  women'  spread 
over  the  county,  and  'the  Lancashire  lads,'  whom  he  dared  not 
meet  again,  were  in  all  directions  rising  to  resist  him. 

Sir  John  Meldrum  had  been  sent  by  the  parliament  with  rein- 
forcements to  assist  their  friends  in  I«tncashire.  Bupert  soon  left 
the  county  with  his  broken  and  dispirited  army;  but  his  brave 
assistant.  Colonel  Tyldesley,  collected  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and 
determined  to  make  a  stand  in  the  Fylde  count^.  Meldrum  marched 
to  Preston,  where  some  reinforcements  joined  him,  and  among  them, 
says  the  author  of  the  '  Discourse  on  the  Lancashire  War,'  who  was 
in  the  neighbourhood,  'one regiment  carried  all  black  colours.' {     I 

♦  No.  89,  June  17,  1644. 

f  Sir  Edward  Moore,  the  son  of  the  colonel,  says  in  the  Moore  Rental:  '  Prinoe 
Bupert  took  Liverpool  Whitsuntide  1644,  putting  all  to  the  sword  for  many  hoon. 
Good  Lord  deliver  us  from  the  cruelty  of  bloodthirsty  Papists  I '  So  great  was  the 
distress  brought  upon  Lancashire  hv  the  devastation  of  Rupert's  army,  that  ool- 
leotions  were  made  in  London  for  we  relief  of  '  some  parts  where  the  people  had 
nothing  left  to  clothe  them,  nor  bread  for  their  children,  in  consequence  of  the 
spoil,  rapine,  and  cruelty  committed  by  the  enemy.' — Perfeet  Ocewreneee,  Sepl  11, 
1644.  The  money  was  distributed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Heyricke,  Warden 
of  Manchester ;  Mr.  Harper,  minister  of  Bolton ;  Mr.  Ward,  minister  of  War* 
rington ;  Mr.  Lethem,  minister  of  Douglas ;  Mr.  Ambrose,  minister  of  Preston ; 
Mr.  Shaw,  minister  of  Adlington,  and  Mr.  Hepworth,  mimster  of  Whalley. 

t  IXeoowne  on  the  Oivil  War  in  Lancaehire,  p.  66, 
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find  no  other  notice  of  this  black-coloured  regiment,  bat  I  have  no 
doubt  tbej  were  Bolton  men,  who  raised  their  ensigns  of  mourning 
for  a  memorial  of  the  terrible  massacre  of  their  friends,  and  pro- 
claimed by  their  standards  victory  or  death. 

The  first  encounter  was  on  Freckleton  Marsh.  The  Royalists 
broke  and  fled  on  a  fierce  attack  being  made  upon  their  lines  by  a 
body  of  Parliamentarians  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Booth. 
Tyldesley  rallied  and  reformed  his  men  wherever  he  could  find 
opportunity,  but  his  unwearied  efforts  were  unavailing.  Victoiy 
followed  victory  wherever  the  Parliamentarians  encountered  the 
BoyaHsts.  One  position  after  anothe;r  was  forced,  and  one  detach- 
ment  of  Tyldesley's  men  after  another  was  broken  and  dispersed. 
More  than  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  among  them  several 
officers  of  consideration.  The  greater  part  of  the  Royalists  fled  into 
Yorkshire ;  many  of  them  found  shelter  in  the  farm-houses  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  Fylde,  among  whom  Lords  Byron  and  Molineux 
were  concealed.  There  remained  no  other  forces  in  the  county  to 
support  the  royal  cause  than  the  garrisons  of  Greenhaigh,  Lathom, 
and  Liverpool,  which  Sir  John  Meldrum  determined  speedily  to 
attack. 

The  garrison  of  Greenhaigh,  under  the  command  of  Anderton  of 
Euxton,  a  staunch  Catholic,  made  a  gallant  defence,  often  sallying  in 
the  night,  killing  the  sentinels  of  the  besi^ers,  and  obtaining  by 
plunder  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  to  support  themselves 
through  a  long  winter.  At  last,  dispirited  by  the  death  of  the  brave 
old  Papist,  the  garrison  surrendered  the  caslle  in  1645.* 

Sir  John  marched  upon  Liverpool  in  the  beginning  of  September 
1644s  a>nd  occupied  the  high  ground  on  which  Prince  Rupert  had 
fixed  his  camp  the  preceding  year.  Colonel  Moore,  having  kept  pos- 
session of  the  ships  in  the  hsurbour,  effectually  established  a  blockade 
on  the  side  of  the  Mersey,  and  reduced  the  garrison  to  extreme 
scarciW  and  distress.  On  September  22  he  gained  possession  of  the 
fort  of  Birkenhead,  and  effectually  prevented  all  communication 
with  the  harbour.  Unless  relief  were  speedily  afforded,  the  surrender 
of  the  town  was  inevitable.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  with  what  force  he 
could  hastily  collect,  made  the  attempt,  but  completely  failed,  as 
Sir  William  Brereton,  leading  against  him  the  parliamentary  troops 
of  Cheshire,  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  Towards  the  end  of  October 
some  fifty  soldiers,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  few  cattle  left  about 
the  walls,  deserted,  and  took  their  catde  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
besi^ers.  The  rest  of  the  garrison,  mostly  Irish,  partly  in  anger 
and  partly  in  despair,  mutinied,  and  gave  up  both  the  town  and  their 
officers  to  the  enemy.  November  the  fifth  was  proclaimed  through 
Lancashire  a  thanksgiving  day  for  the  capture  of  ^Liverpool.  War- 
den Heyricke,  who  never  forgot  to  celebrate  that  anniversary  of  the 
popish  plot,  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  his  annual  display  of  pro- 
testant  zeal  and  indignation.  The  people  '  made  bonfires  for  joy, 
and  sung  praises  to  QTod.'t 

*  It  was  d«mo1iflhed  by  ordinance  of  parliament,  dated  March  27, 1649« 
t  DiKOurte  on  the  Civil  War  i»  Lancashire,  p.  69. 
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In  this  siege  of  Liverpool,  Rosworm,  as  lie  himself  tells  us,  '  served 
as  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  gave  directions  for  divers  works/ 
For  these  good  services,  as  for  many  others,  he  bitterly  complained 
of  the  miserable  scantiness  of  the  remuneration  which  he  received 
from  the  '  basilico-proof '  people  of  Manchester,  charitably  wishing' 
that  he  might  be  'the  last  tool  that  their  hellish  dissimnlations 
would  ever  abase,'  and  that  no  man  after  him  might  '  ever  hazard 
his  blood  for  snch  despicable  earthworms.'  * 

Lathom,  havine  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  strengthened,  had 
become  a  refuge  for  the  Cavaliers  of  South  Lancashire,  who  found 
within  its  walls  safe  protection  by  day,  while  in  the  night  they 
committed  robberies  upon  the  quiet  farmers  and  villagers  who  resided 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  fortress.  Avowedly  plundering  the  Round- 
heads, they  were  not  very  discriminating,  for  they  occasionally  plun- 
dered  the  neighbouring  Catholics  of  their  own  party.  As  the  stores 
of  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  became  scarce,  they  extended  the 
range  of  their  operations,  and  visited  the  fertile  country  on  the  north 
of  the  Ribble.  The  plan  on  which  they  acted  in  these  distant  forays 
was  to  travel  by  night  to  some  remote  house  of  a  Royalist,  to  gather 
from  its  neighbourhood  whatever  could  be  found,  and  before  any 
sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to  intercept  their  return,  to  carry 
their  booty  by  night  to  Lathom.  The  peace  of  the  county  could  be 
secured  only  by  dispersing  these  desperate  fellows. 

The  garrison  of  Lathom  was  distributed  in  three  divisions.  The 
principal  division  was  stationed  in  Lathom  House,  a  smaller  party 
in  a  house  under  the  protection  of  its  cannon,  and  a  third  in  Lathom 
lodge,  converted  into  a  strong  fort  or  barbican.  These  last  were 
chiefly  the  Irishmen  who  had  mutinied  at  Liverpool,  and  who  on 
receiving  their  liberty  resumed  their  allegiance  to  the  king. 

The  second  siege  of  Lathom  is  without  the  romantic  interest  of 
the  first,  as  the  heroic  countess  was  no  longer  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  garrison.  But  the  assault  was  vigorous,  the  resist- 
ance was  obstinate,  and  in  a  conflict  of  six  months'  duration  extraor- 
dinary feats  of  valour  were  done  by  both  parties.  Colonel  Egerton 
of  Shaw,  as  in  the  former  siege,  nominally  commanded  the  besieging 
force,  but  after  a  short  time  Alexander  Rigby,  with  his  spirit 
unbroken  by  his  late  disasters,  and  his  energy  unimpaired  by  his 
oppressive  labour,  arrived,  nominally  to  assist,  but  really  to  advise, 
direct,  and  command. 

For  some  months  little  was  done.  The  sallies  of  the  garrison 
were  so  vigorous  and  well  conducted  that  the  works  of  the  assailants 
went  on  slowly,  and  suffered  almost  as  much  in  the  night  as  they 
advanced  in  the  day.  The  first  serviceable  thing  done  by  them  was 
to  dig  a  deep  trench  round  the  fortress,  and  make  the  crossing  of  it 
80  difficult  as  to  obstruct  the  men  who  issued  at  night  to  commit 
depredations  upon  the  neigbouring  country.  Strong  bodies  of  guards 
were  placed  every  night  to  watch  the  passages  whence  egress  was 
practicable. 

The  first  assault  was  made  upon  the  lodge  where  the  wild  Lish 

*  Chod  Service  hitherto  iU  Rewarded, 
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were  Btationed.  Short  thoogli  sharp  work  was  made  with  them. 
After  TnaViTig  some  breaches  in  the  walls  with  their  artillery,  the 
Parliamentarians  ^marched  ^boldly  to  the  fort  and  encountered  the 
Irish  in  dose  combat.  The  Irish  f onght  like  men  fighting  for  their 
liyes,  and  so  did  the  Puritans.  After  many  had  fallen  on  both  sides, 
the  Irish,  greatly  reduced,  surrendered  the  fort  and  themselves.  The 
inventory  of  the  spoils  is  a  curious  document.  It  includes  '  sixty 
prisoners,  a  supposed  popish  priest,  two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  some 
skeans  of  match,  and  divers  popish  books,  beads,  and  crucifixes.' 

Having  demolished  the  loc^e,  the  Parliamentarians  more  closely 
Invested  the  Lathom,  and  raised  their  batteries  in  positions  from 
wbidi  they  made  frightful  breaches  in  its  walls.  While  Egerton 
and  Bigby  were  reducing  it  to  extremity.  Major  Ashurst  was  pressing 
closely  with  his  artillery  upon  the  neighbouring  house.  But  the 
colonels  and  the  major  found  that  they  were  fighting  with  enemies 
whose  spirit  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  wild  Irishmen  who  had 
surrendered  the  lodge.  The  besiegers  were  ever  vigilant,  and  yet  in 
the  dark  nights  the  besieged  were  often  successful  in  obtaining  large 
fiupphes.  Sy  some  means  communications  were  maintained  between 
the  two  houses,  and  arrangements  were  concerted  for  united  action. 
The  besiegers  were  perplexed  in  observing  how  the  breaches  effected 
by  their  cannon  in  the  day  were  repaired  in  the  night,  and  how 
speedily  the  injury  done  to  the  works  was  followed  by  additional 
fitrengdi  given  to  the  dilapidated  parts.*  The  garrison,  although 
enfeebled  and  distressed,  would  listen  to  no  proposal  of  surrender, 
and  the  besiegers  had  few  opportunities  afforded  them  of  Tnakiug 
any.  Even  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  sent  two  of  his  gentlemen  from 
the  Isle  of  Man  to  advise  the  surrender  of  the  house,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  pass  the  lines  of  the  besi^ers  with  a  promise  of  safeiy 
from  the  parliamentary  commanders  if  the  garrison  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  cry  of  the  soldiers  was  '  No  surrender ! '  not  even  on 
the  advice  of  their  lord.  They  would  not  believe  his  officers ;  they 
hinted  treachery.  They  panted  for  revenge.  They  were  sure, 
whatever  the  earl  inight  advise,  his  noble  countess  would  not  wish 
them  to  surrender.  They  had  learned  from  her  example  to  resist  to 
the  utmost  extremity.  When  they  could  hold  the  works  no  longer, 
they  would  fight  their  way  through  the  enemy.  They  preferred 
death  to  dishonour.  In  that  spirit  they  bade  farewell  to  ^e  earl's 
messengers,  who  were  permitted  by  the  besiegers  to  return  to  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

For  some  months  the  distressed  garrison  showed  no  sign  of  sur- 
render. As  winter  approached  their  wants  became  urgent,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  insuperable.  The  com  and  cattle  of 
the  neighbouring  farms  were  removed,  and  the  surrounding  countiy 
became  a  desert.  Towards  Christmas  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
perceived  that,  as  the  sources  of  their  supplies  had  &iled  them,  and 
no  opportunity  of  fighting  for  plunder  was  afforded  them,  they  must 
make  some  terms  of  surrender,  or  die  in  the  fortress.  They  solicited 
a  parley,  which  was  granted.   The  terms  they  proposed  were  rejected, 

*  Perfect  Occumtneei^  Jaly  4-11, 16i5. 
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while  the  terms  proposed  by  the  besiegers  were    such  as  induced 
them  to  re-assert  their  determination  to  die  rather  than  snrrender. 

Rigby  was  determinately  opposed  to  the  compromise  which  Egerton 
and  Ashnrst  were  disposed  to  allow.  His  keen  eye  observed  the 
expression  of  pining  hunger  and  feverish  disease  which  appeared  in 
the  countenances  of  the  officers  as  well  as  of  the  men.  Their  faces, 
their  hands,  their  clothes  told  a  tale  of  extreme  want  as  well  as  of 
desperate  valour  and  romantic  fidelity.  *  They  could  not  hold  out 
long,  for  the  smell  and  taste  of  their  garments  bewrayed  them.' 
Rigby  was  right.  On  December  4,  1646,  they  surrendered  Lathom 
and  tdl  that  was  in  it,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  their 
homes  with  their  personal  property.  Many  of  them  were  unable  to 
walk  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  faJl  of  Lathom  was  cele- 
brated with  great  rejoicings  and  thanksgivings  in  the  puritan  towns 
of  Lancashire.  The  horns  of  the  great  beast  were  all  broken.  The 
whole  county  was  reduced  to  submission,  willing  or  hopeless,  to  the 
parliament.* 

Although  the  Royalists  were  entirely  subdued,  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  county  were  far  from  being  established.  In  many  parts 
armed  ruffians  lived  upon  the  indiscriminate  robbery  and  plunder  of 
Puritans  and  Royalists.  Large  tracts  of  country  were  desolated  by 
the  trampling  of  soldiery.  Welsh  and  Lnsh  savages,  relics  of  the 
defeated  armies,  wandered  over  the  county  in  search  of  food,  and 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  it.     Many  of  the 

gentry  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  many  more  were  re- 
ucea  to  poverty  by  fines,  compositions,  and  sequestrations.  Puritan 
Bolton,  malignant  Wigan,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  Preston,  Lancaster, 
most  of  the  principal  towns,  had  been  assailed,  captured,  plundered,, 
by  one  party  or  the  other ;  and  some,  like  Liverpool  and  Preston,  by 
both  parties.  Although  Manchester  had  not  been  captured  by  ita 
enemies,  its  distress  was  not  less,  perhaps  it  was  greater,  than  that 
of  the  captured  towns.  In  the  autumn  of  1645  a  terrible  pestilence 
ravaged  that  town  (to  cite  the  words  of  Warden  Heyricke),  *  the 
only  town  untouched  by  the  enemy,  and  the  only  town  stricken  of 
Gk)d.'  After  many  had  forsaken  it,  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
country  was  so  great  that  no  more  were  permitted  to  leave,  ana 
none  were  permitted  to  enter  it.  The  boundaries  were  marked 
by  large  stones,  on  which  the  countiy  people  placed  provisions 
for  the  townsfolk,  who  took  them  away,  and  lefb  money  for  the 
payment. 

In  the  distress  of  Manchester  Rosworm  did  good  service — or  at 
least  he  says  so— to  *  the  adamants,'  '  matchless  in  their  treachery,* 
who  '  set  tne  devil  himself  a  copy  of  ingratitude.'  The  warden  en- 
treated him  not  to  leave  the  town,  as  his  services  were  needed  to 
quell  the  insurrection  of  a  perishing  populace.  He  boldly  resolved 
to  remain,  and  &ce  the  pestilence  as  calmly  as  he  had  faced  the 
enemy's  cannon.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  among^  the  worst  of 
the  people,  who  obtained  arms^  elected  the  German  for  their  com- 

*  Diteowne  on  ike  CivU  War  in  Lanccuhire.     Seaoome'B  Hiemoin,     OirU  War 
TtacU,  pp.  211-213. 
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mandcr,  and  proposed,  in  the  general  plunder  of  the  town,  to  reward 
hun  for  his  past  services,  and  to  pnnish  his  nngratefnl  employers. 
Bosworm,  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  '  was  taking  physic,' 
and  perhaps  had  cleared  away  some  of  liis  black  bile.  He  would 
never  be  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  He  was  not  a  Manchester  man^ 
and  would  not  dishonour  himself  by  acting  like  one.  Having 
the  command  of  twelve  &ithful  men,  he  placed  them  within  the 
sound  of  his  voice;  and  having  sent  for  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  commanded  his  armed  men  to  seize  them.  'The 
conspiracy  vanished  into  smoke,'  and  he  saved  'the  vipers  that 
devoured  him.' 

The  great  distress  excited  much  sympathy  and  compassion  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  On  December  14,  collections  were 
made  in  all  the  churches  of  London  and  Westminster  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  in  Manchester.  The  winter  of  1645-1646 
was  a  sad  winter  throughout  Lancashire ;  but,  cheered  by  the  liberal 
assistance  of  friends,  and  assured  of  tranquillity  through  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  parliamentary  arms,  the  people  diligently  applied 
themselves  to  their  proper  occupations,  and  hopeftdly  looked  for 
better  times. 


CHAPTER    XIL 
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In  tlie  prosperity  of  their  cause,  the  puritan  ministers  of  Lancashire 
were  not  without  their  troubles.  They  could  not,  as  they  fondly 
expected,  control  the  parliament  of  England,  and  they  were  not 
disposed  quietly  to  be  controlled  by  it.  The  House  of  Commons 
wanted  money,  and  found  it  more  profitable,  if  not  more  pleasant,  to 
compound  with  Catholics  for  their  estates  than  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  country.  Against  compounding  with  Antichrist,  Heyricke  and 
the  preachers  of  his  sort  loudly  protested,  as  against  trafficking  and 
bargaining  with  the  enemies  of  God.  Worse  than  this  unholy  tSraffio, 
in  some  parishes  the  parliamentary  commissioners  interfered  with 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  and  insisted  upon  regulatiEig  its  expendi- 
ture. The  contention  be(»me  bitter  and  exasperating ;  so  much  so 
in  Manchester,  that  all  the  ministers,  except  the  warden  and  one 
assistant,  resigned  their  offices.  Heyricke  was  as  indignant  as  any 
of  them ;  but  his  indignation,  however  fierce,  could  not  induce  him  to 
resign  the  wardenship.  He  was  not  eager  for  Church  preferment ; 
he  wanted  no  better ;  he  would  accept  no  other ;  but  he  loved  Man- 
chester, and,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  wealth  and  poverty, 
whatever  the  commissioners  did  with  the  property,  he  was  determined 
to  live  and  die  the  Warden  of  Manchester. 

But  worse  enemies  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  than  parliamentary 
commissioners  were  makiug  a  noise  among  the  soldiery  of  the  victo- 
rious party.  While  Parliament  would  wisely  control  the  presbyterian 
clergy,  the  officers  of  the  army  would  subvert  their  rule.  Sectaries 
of  all  sorts  were  clamouring  for  toleration,  equal  rights,  unrestrained 
liberty,  words  never  before  heard  in  the  Church,  where,  in  the  eyes 
of  zealous  Presbyterians,  toleration  of  sectaries  was  as  bad  as  com- 
pounding with  Papists.  Both  were  contrary  to  the  national  covenant 
and  the  presbyterian  traditions.  Heyricke  and  his  friends  resolved 
to  make  a  great  demonstration  against  the  toleration  of  both  Papists 
and  sectaries.  They  were  well  supported  by  a  strong  and  united 
party  in  the  county.  John  Tilsley,  the  young  and  zealous  vicar  of 
Dean,  drew  up  a  '  humble  petition  of  the  clergy,  magistrates,  gentry, 
freeholders,  and  others  of  Lancashire,'  which  was  signed  by  twelve 
thousand  persons,  and  presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Any- 
thing more  intolerant  has  never  been  presented  to  the  parliament  of 
England. 

m  these  cireumstances,  Heyricke  was  appointed  to  preach  before 
parliament.  It  was  a  great  occasion;  and  everybody  knew  that 
rEeyricke  would  take  advantage  of  it  to  testify  against  these  evil 
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practices^  and  deliver  liis  own  sonl.  A  more  fearless  preacher 
England  oonld  not  have  prodnced.  His  friends  were  alarmed,  and 
endeayonred  to  dissnade  him  from  preaching.  But  their  remon* 
strance  was  yain.  Preach  he  wonld,  and  preach  he  did,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  or  fear,  a  sermon  which  no  man  that  heard  it 
ever  forgot.  It  was  preached  on  the  monthly  fiut,  May  27, 1646. 
The  congregation  was  veiy  large.  The  members  of  the  assembly 
and  many  of  the  London  clergy  were  present.  The  expectations  A 
his  friends  and  his  foes  were  greatly  excited.  Amidst  profound 
silence  and  eager  attention,  the  warden  opened  his  Bible  and  read 
his  text :  '  Go,  gather  together  all  the  Jews  that  are  present  in  Shnshan, 
and  fast  ye  for  me,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  three  days,  night  or 
day ;  I  also  and  my  maidens  will  &8t  likewise ;  and  so  will  I  go  in 
imto  the  king,  which  is  not  according  to  the  law :  and  if  I  perish,  I 
perish.'* 

Mr.  H^ricke  soon  exposed  the  pnrpose  he  had  in  view  when 
he  selected  his  text.  Many  a  HamaTi  as  bad  as  '  the  son  of  Hamme- 
datha,  the  Agagite,  the  enemy  of  Israel,  was  plotting  the  destruction 
of  God's  people.'  The  preacher  was  resolved  not  to  hold  his  peace, 
lest  *  enlargement  and  deliverance  should  arise  from  another  place.' 
He  would  speak  '  unto  the  king,'  or  unto  the  parliament,  that 
*  which  is  not  according  to  the  law,'  and  'if  he  perished,  he 
perished.' 

Heyricke,  allowing  extraordinary  license  to  his  excited  imagination, 
brought  before  his  audience  another  parliament,  higher  than  their 
own,  the  great  council  of  a  greater  King  than  the  greatest  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  '  Be  pleased  to  conceive  a  parliament  at  Hhia 
time  convened  in  heaven,  and  God  on  His  throne  asking  this  ques- 
tbn,  **  Shall  I  destroy  England  P  "  And  so  some  answer  after  this 
manner,  and  some  aft^  that :  "  Great  cry  of  injustice,  of  oppression, 
of  wrong,  of  injury."  "  Blood  toucheth  blood ;  courts  of  justice  and 
committees  are  courts  of  robbery  and  spoil :  the  poor  sheep  flies  to 
the  bush  for  shelter  and  loseth  his  fleece !  "  ''  Papists  and  malig- 
nants  compound,  and  they  oppress  their  poor  tenants  that  have 
engaged  themselves  in  the  public  cause  for  the  Lord  against  their 
lords."  A  fourth  confirms  and  concludes  with  the  other  three: 
**  England  must  be  destroved  !  Thev  have  &.lsified  the  oath  of  God : 
oaths  and  covenants  are  like  Samson  s  cords — everyone  makes  use  of 
them  to  his  own  interests !  "  To  these  agreed  many  more,  so  that 
there  was  a  great  cry  heard  in  the  house — "  Down  with  it !  Down 
with  it^  even  to  the  ground !  " 

*  God  looked  from  Hia  throne,  and  wondered  there  was  not  one 
found,  not  one  to  stand  in  the  gap,  to  make  an  atonement,  to  speak 
in  the  behalf  of  England.  After  a  short  silence,  one  arose  from  his 
seat  and  said:  "Lord,  wilt  Thou  destroy  England — England  for 
whom  Thou  hast  done  so  great  things  P  Wilt  Thou  destroy  what 
Thuie  hand  hath  done  ?  What  will  the  Atheists,  the  Papists,  the 
maUgnants  say?  Surely  God  was  not  able  to  save  them.  Save 
them  then  for  Thy  great  name's  sake ! "     A  second  ariseth  and 

*  EBther,  iy.  16. 
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saitli :  "  England  must  not  be  destroyed  !  Lord,  wilt  Thou  destroy 
a  righteons  nation  if  there  be  fifty,  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  ten  righteons 
there  P  Shall  not  the  Jndge  of  all  the  earth  do  that  which  is  right  ? 
There  are  seven  thonsand  at  least  that  have  not  bowed  their  knees  to 
Baal !  There  are  sixty  thousand,  and  more,  yea,  than  sixty  hundred 
thousand,  that  cannot  discern  betwixt  the  right  hand  and  the  left ! 
Thou  never  didst  destroy  a  praying,  a  reforming  people.  Wilt  Thou 
now  do  what  was  never  in  Thy  thoughts  before  ?  "  A  third  ariseth 
after  the  second  and  pleadeth  the  same  cause :  *^  England  must  not 
be  destroyed !  There  is  a  parliament  in  the  midst  of  them ;  physicians 
of  great  value.  God  hath  been  amongst  them,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them ;  and  they  are  still  acting  for  God  and  the  kingdom's  safety ! 
Did  ever  parliament  perish  before  P  "  After  all  these,  the  fourth 
ariseth,  that  there  might  not  appear  fewer  to  speak  for  than  there 
were  to  speak  against  England  :  *'  England  must  not  be  destroyed  ! 
They  cannot  die  alone ;  the  three  kingdoms  mustdie  with  them !  yea, 
the  I'rotestant  Churches  throughout  the  world.  Hast  Thou  not  said 
that  heU-gates  shall  not  pre^uil  against  Thy  people  P  "  To  these 
many  more  joined  in  heart  and  vote,  so  that  there  was  a  considerable 
party  of  both  sides ;  nor  could  it  be  determined  whether  had  more 
voices,  those  that  spake  for  the  destruction,  or  they  that  spake  for 
the  salvation  of  England.     And  having  said,  they  were  silent. 

'  And,  behold,  as  we  read  in  the  Revelation,  there  was  in  heaven 
great  silence  for  half  an  hour,  both  sides  waiting  for  God's  deter- 
mination. 

'  At  last,  God  in  His  glorious  majesty  raised  Himself  from  His 
throne,  and  efiectually  cried  out,  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Eng- 
land ;  how  shall  I  give  thee  up  P  "  And  so,  without  conclusion  and 
final  determination,  He  dissolved  the  session,  to  the  admiration  and 
astonishment  of  both  parties.'  * 

When  the  preacher  had  brought  his  audience  to  think  of  the  pros- 
perity and  ruin  of  England  as  wavering  in  the  balance,  he  appealed 
to  parliament,  as  the  supreme  authority,  to  save  the  country  by  doing 
those  things  which  would  induce  God  to  save  it,  and  by  undoing 
those  things  which  would  induce  God  to  destroy  it.  As  yet  GhxL's 
purpose  was  not  declared,  and  might  be  influenced  for  good  or  for 
evil.  The  future  was  uncertain,  ill-boding,  threatening,  but  it  might 
become  promising,  propitious,  glorious.  The  awful  silence  of  heaven 
was  still  unbroken,  but  the  irrevocable  word  onoe  spoken  would  for 
ever  determine  the  destiny  of  England.  To  their  patriotism  as  Eng- 
lishmen, their  rehgion  as  Protestants,  their  responsibility  as  legislators, 
on  this  great  opportunity,  it  might  be  the  last,  in  this  crisis  of  their 
country,  he  made  an  earnest,  impassioned,  wild  appeal.  To  deep 
humiliation  and  earnest  prayer  he  charged  them  immediately  to 
apply  themselves.  Reformation  of  morals  and  of  laws  he  zealously 
and  boldly  enforced.   Evil-doers  he  denounced.   There  were  Hamans 

*  ThiB  sermon  was  printed  with  the  title,  Q^sen  Biiher*§  Retolve,  London, 
Fawn,  1646.  It  is  extremely  scarce,  but  the  extracts  I  have  given  may  be  found 
in  Hibbert's  History  of  the  CoUege  and  Collegiate  Chwrch  of  Maiu^etter,  voL  i. 
pp.  288-241. 
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to  be  hanged,  Agagites  to  be  destroyed.  Tbe  audacity  of  the  pres- 
bjterian  preacher  in  the  presence  of  parliament  impelled  him  to. 
exclaim :  '  Let  not  mahgnants  rest  qniet  among  yon.  There  can  be 
no  safety  to  onr  religion  while  snch  miscreants  lurk  in  onr  dwelling. 
Little  know  we  what  gunpowder  plots  are  now  hatching,  and  how 
near  they  are  to  their  birth.  While  the  pope  remains  at  Rome,  and 
the  deyiL  in  hell,  and  their  agents  in  Englimd,  the  sons  of  darkness 
will  be  still  working  in  the  yanlt  of  dar!biess  to  rain  the  children  of 
light.  Show  not  the  least  conntenance  to  the  detestable  nentrality 
that  is  practised  by  many.  Ood  writes  in  His  books,  write  yon  in 
yonrs — ^All  nenters  are  enemies  ;  aU  that  are  not  for  yon  are  against 
yon!* 

The  preacher  then  introdnced  a  comparison  which,  according  to 
onr  manner  of  thinking,  mnst  have  disturbed  snch  impressions  as  his 
wild  eloquence  had  produced  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  less  offensiye  to  a 
oongr^ation  of  that  age  than  it  would  be  to  a  &shionable  assembly 
of  our  time.  '  The  hedgehog,  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  neuter,  hath 
two  holes,  the  one  toward  the  south,  the  other  toward  the  north ; 
when  the  sonth  wind  blows  she  stops  up  that  hole  that  is  toward  the 
north,  and  when  the  north  wind  blows  she  stops  that  towards  the 
sonth :  snch  nrchins  are  all  temporizers  that  halt  betwixt  two  opinions ! 
And  as  for  apostates,  that  are  &lse  to  their  covenant  and  to  your 
state,  let  not  your  eye  pity  them ;  let  not  your  hand  spare  them ! 
Execute  justice  to  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth — show  mercy 
with  &yonr  to  your  friends ! ' 

The  warden  did  not  forget  the  sorrows  of  Manchester.  On  behalf 
of  that  sujffering  town  he  made  the  following  earnest  and  affectii^g 
appeal :  '  It  was  a  commendable  custom  in  tiie  courts  of  Persia  to 
have  the  good  acts  of  their  subjects  chronicled.  Mordecai  was  found 
in  the  history,  and  the  king  highly  advanced  him  for  it.  Would 
you  then  be  pleased  to  peruse  your  own  records,  you  might  find  some 
places  that  now,  like  Mordecai,  lie  sad  and  desolate  in  the  gate,  yet 
did  yon  admirable  service,  whereof  you  did  rejoice  and  glory ;  pardon 
my  zeal  if  I  name  the  town  of  Manchester  unto  you,  a  town  famous 
for  religion  ever  since  the  Reformation.  Believe  me,  it  hath  been  a 
Gkwhen,  a  place  of  light,  when  most  places  of  the  land  have  been 
places  of  darkness.  It  hath  been  a  hiding-place,  a  place  of  refuge 
and  sanctuary  against  the  iyranny  of  prelacy,  and  tne  storms  and 
tempest  of  persecution.  They  were  with  the  first  that  jeoparded 
themselves  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  that  ventured  the  perish- 
ing in  the  cause  of  Ood  and  the  kingdom.  They  offered  themselves 
willingly  among  the  people,  and  they  laid  out  themselves  and  what 
they  had  for  the  pubhc  service.  Yea,  I  know  there  were  that,  like 
the  widow,  threw  in  all  their  treasure  into  the  public  treasniy.  God 
did  great  things  by  them  and  for  them.  I  fear  not  to  say  they 
preserved  the  north. 

'  Manchester  was  the  public  magazine,  the  sanctuary  to  poor  exiles, 
the  prison  to  proud  enemies,  the  bulwark  to  the  county.  But  now 
she  sits  like  a  widow  desolate.  The  hand  of  Ood  hath  lately  gone 
out  against  her.     The  only  town  untouched  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
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only  town  in  all  the  county  stricken  of  Gk)d !  The  priests,  the  min- 
isters of  the  Lord  that  did  bear  the  ark  of  God  upon  their  shonldera 
(there  were  sixteen  of  them  in  that  parish),  and  now  I  know  bnt  one 
— ^ne  alone  as  Elijah — ^left  to  do  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  he, 
through  the  wickedness  of  the  times,  the  great  revenues  of  the 
Church  being  unjustLj  withheld  froia  him,  is  now  upon  tiptoe, 
ready  to  take  flight,  scarce  having  bread  to  put  into  his  children's 
mouth.  The  walls  of  the  garrison  they  moulder  away — ^time  hath 
made  wide  breaches  in  then*  works — ^which  the  enemy  could  never 
do— and  there  is  not  at  this  time,  that  I  know  o£^  five  soldLers  to  keep 
the  garrison.  These  things  in  a  petition  they  have  lately  laid  a^ 
your  feet, 

'  Give  me  leave,  then,  in  their  and  others'  behalf,  to  say,  let  not  so 
great  a  labour  of  love  be  forgotten.  Let  the  blessing  of  them  that 
are  ready  to  perish  be  upon  you.  Comfort  them,  yea,  comfort  them 
according  to  the  time  wherein  they  have  been  afflicted,  yea,  give  them 
double  for  what  they  have  done.' 

However  deep  and  solemn  may  have  been  the  impressions  which 
were  produced  by  this  extraordinary  sermon,  the  parliament  could 
not  be  persuaded  by  such  eloquence  to  restore  the  county  nulitia,  or 
to  re-establish  the  garrison  of  Manchester.  It  was  not  their  policy, 
when  their  cause  had  triumphed,  to  maintain  a  strong  military  force 
in  the  county,  nor  would  they  have  allowed  the  regular  regiments  of 
the  army  to  continue  their  service  if  they  had  the  power  to  enforce  a 
general  disarming  of  the  troops.  Neither  were  they  disposed  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  by  expeUing  CatholicB 
from  the  country,  or  by  losing  the  pecxmiary  advantages  of  com- 
pounding for  the  estates  of  the  maJignants.  It  was  a  wicked 
traffic,  said  the  Presbyterians.  Probably,  in  a  quiet  way,  the 
Papists  said  so  too,  as  they  had  better  reason  to  say  it.  Ijb  was, 
however,  a  profitable  traffic,  when  parliament  was  in  great  want  of 
money. 

One  fiivour  Heyricke  did  obtain.  They  restored  the  collegiate 
ftmds,  and  reinstated  the  clergy  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  upon  the 
condition  that  they  would  subscribe  the  covenant,  which  the  warden 
and  two  chaplains,  Hollingworth  and  Walker,  had  done  already,  and 
were  quite  willing  to  do  over  again.  Two  of  the  fellows  subscribed 
and  resumed  their  places.*  The  other  fellow,  Mr.  Johnson,  refused, 
and  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  adherence  to  the  Royalists.  Walker, 
in  his  '  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,'  gives  a  sad  account  of  the  cruelty 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  officers  who  arrested  him,  and  tlie 
insults  he  received  from  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Manchester.  I 
have  no  wish  to  deny  the  unsupported  assertions  of  Walker,  or  to 
excuse  the  insolence  of  the  Manchester  people ;  but  I  do  not  under- 

*  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  his  EtUory  of  the  Collegiate  Chwreh  of  MandiuUr^  says  ICr. 
Boarae  was  associated  with  the  warden  and  chapluns  in  resuming  his  office,  bat. 


as  appears  from  the  Collegiate  Register  of  Burials,  printed  in  the  Appendix,  he 

buried  three  years  before.  '  1648,  August  26,  Mr.  \^^lliam  Bourne,  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  preadier  of  the  Worde  of  Qod  at  Manchester,  and  one  of  the  ifdlowes  of 
Xste  CoUedge.' 
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stand  wlij  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert  with  the 
Presbyterians,  then  deserted  them,  or  by  what  means  he  who  had 
previonsl J  been  respected  by  the  ministers  and  people  of  the  town  at 
that  time  incurred  their  displeasure. 

Bat  in  the  dny  of  their  prosperity  the  Lancashire  Presbyterians 
saw  the  foreboding  shadows  of  coming  evils  in  the  movements  of  a 
power  which,  although  they  contribnted  to  its  rise,  they  conld  not 
restrain.  The  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  deriving  its  anthoriiy 
from  parliament,  was,  as  I  have  said,  constitationally  an  Erastian 
assembly,  although  its  clerical  members  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
determined  opponents  of  Erastianism.  As  its  constitution  and  its 
constitaents  were  irreconcilably  opposed,  it  conld  not  work  otherwise 
than  ill,  and  its  ill  working  soon  became  very  apparent.  The  Eras- 
tians  in  the  assembly,  aluiough  few,  were  very  able,  as  Selden, 
Lightfoot,  Whitelock,  and  Coleman.  The  Independents  were  also 
few,  but  very  determined,  as  Nye,  Ooodwin,  Briage;  and  Barronghs. 
These  two  parties  when  united  formed  only  a  small  minority  ;  and 
when  separated  could  do  nothing  but  reason,  although  reasoning 
availed  Httle  with  the  Presbyterians.  Both  parties,  however,  were 
stronger  in  the  parliament  than  in  the  assembly,  and  had  there  the 
support  of  several  moderate  men,  who,  while  approving  of  the 
presbyterian  discipline,  were  not  willing  to  establish  an  arbitrary  and 
intolerant  presbyterianism  in  the  place  of  an  arbitrary  and  intolerant 
prelacy. 

In  the  assembly  three  questions  were  agitated,  which  threatened 
to  produce  dissension  and  discord  among  those  who  until  that 
time  had  acted  harmoniously  for  the  subversion  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  These  related  to  ihe  jus  divvwum  of  a  particular  form  of 
Church  government,  the  power  of  the  keys  or  authority  to  admit 
to  the  sacraments  and  exclude  from  them,  and  the  toleration  of 
dissidents. 

Of  these  the  most  important,  as  on  it  the  other  two  very  much 
depended,  was  the  ju8  divvnum.  Was  there  for  any  form  of  Church 
government  divine  authority  ?  Or  might  the  particular  form  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  civil  power  P  On  this  question  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  were  unanimous.  Ooodwin  and  Nye 
agreed  with  Marshall  and  Calamy  in  the  assertion  of  divine 
authority  for  some  form  of  Church  government,  greatly  as  they 
differed  on  the  question  respecting  the  particular  form  in  &vour 
of  which  it  might  be  adduced.  The  Erastians  were  the  only 
dissentients. 

The  question,  however  it  might  be  determined  in  the  assembly, 
was  not  so  easily  settled  in  parliament.  There  were  among  its  mem- 
bers several  wise  and  moderate  men  who  were  willing  to  establish 
the  presbyterian  form  of  Church  discipline,  but  not  jure  dwino,  lest 
they  should  establish  an  authority  which  they  could  not  control. 

As  to  *  the  power  of  the  keys,'  the  Presbyterians  claimed  for  their 
ecclesiastical  courts  authoriiy  to  prescribe  tiiie  terms  of  admission  to 
the  communion  of  their  Church  and  to  decide  upon  the  excommuni- 
cation of  offenders.     In  an  established  Church  such  an  authority 
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entmsted  to  its  courts  would  make  the  civil  power,  which  could 
punish  only  for  grave  ofEences  on  legal  evidence,  subordinate  to  the 
ecclesiastLC»I.  It  was  reasonably  asked,  what  excommunicated  man 
could  with  authority  or  even  respect  discharge  the  duties  of  any  civU 
office  or  trust  ?  The  parliament  could  not  concede  this  claim  of  the 
assembly,  without  restoring  in  another  form  the  spiritual  domination 
which  they  had  overthrown.  '  ' 

On  the  question  of  toleration  the  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the 
presbyterian  clergy  was  made  chiefly  by  the  Independents.  In  the 
assembly,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  such  an  establishment  as 
they  could  approve,  the  Independents  were  content  to  require  a  legal 
toleration.  The  Presbyterians,  in  some  perplezi^,  seemed  more 
willing  by  some  sort  of  compromise  to  include  the  Independents 
within  the  establishment  than  to  tolerate  them  as  a  separate  sect. 
Besides,  if  Independents  were  tolerated  in  their  separation  firom  the 
Church,  all  sorts  of  rising  sects,  of  which  there  was  no  small  number, 
would  claim  equal  toleration,  and  the  community  would  be  broken 
into  innumerable  schisms.  The  Indepen^lfintB  had  no  scruples  about 
a  religious  establishment ;  but  such  an  establishment  as  would  com- 
prehend them  with  the  Presbyterians  seemed  utterly  hopeless  to 
many  of  both  parties. 

The  debate  on  the  first  question,  the  divine  right  of  the  presbyterian 
discipline,  was  conducted  in  parliament  with  much  earnestness  and 
with  some  demonstration  of  temper.  The  high  Presbyterians  mus- 
tered in  great  numbers  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  the  vote  in  their  favour.  The  Erastians  and  the  moderate 
men,  knowing  the  momentous  consequences  of  the  decision, 
prolonged  the  discussion  until  their  friends  could  be  summoned. 
Glyn  spoke  for  an  hour  (a  long  speech  in  those  tunes),  and  White- 
lock  enlarged  upon  the  arguments  of  Glyn.  When  the  house  was 
filled,  the  proposition  of  the  assembly  was  amended,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  *  It  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  that 
the  Church  be  governed  by  congregational,  classical,  and  synodical 
assemblies.' 

For  all  practical  purposes  this  resolution  might  have  been  satis- 
factory to  the  Presoyterians,  as  it  provided  a  basis  on  which  their 
discipline  could  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  as 
their  ministers  claimed  to  officiate  hj  divine  rights  no  considerations 
of  lawfulness  or  agreement  with  God's  word  would  satisfy  them. 
They  applied  in  vain  to  the  lords  to  help  them.  With  more  success 
they  sought  the  assistance  of  the  city  of  London.  The  court  of  alder- 
men petitioned  parliament  for  '  a  settlement  of  Church  government 
according  to  the  covenant.'  But  parliament  firmly  adhered  to  its 
resolution,  and  recommended  the  clergy  to  attend  to  the  charges  of 
their  several  congregations.  It  is  very  dear  that  if  the  sectaries  of 
the  army  had  not  controlled  the  Long  Parliament,  the  presbyterian 
ministeni  would  soon  have  quairelled  with  it^  even  while  it  was 
establishing  their  own  discipline. 

On  the  question  of  admission  to  the  sacraments  and  exclusion  from 
ihem,  the  presbyterian  ministers  were  equally  disappointed  and  angry. 
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The  aesemblj  was  required  to  define  the  knowledge  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  admission  to  the  sacrament,  and  the  offences  for  which 
they  would  pronounce  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  A  catalogue 
of  such  offences  was  supplied,  and  a  very  curious  catalogue  it  was, 
as  it  placed  in  juxtaposition  the  keeping  of  a  brothel  and  the  allowing 
of  a  daughter  to  marry  a  Papist.  The  Long  Parliament  was  too  wise 
to  liberate  the  religion  of  these  Presbyterians  from  all  state  patronage 
and  control.  It  allowed  in  all  cases  an  appeal  to  parliament,  and 
thus  made  the  decision  of  the  spiritual  courts  subordinate  to  the 
judgment  of  the  civil  authoriiy. 

About  toleration  nothing  was  determined.  It  was  resolyed  that 
the  presbyterian  government  should  be  established,  and  that  'if 
upon  trial  it  was  not  found  acceptable,  it  should  be  reversed  or 
amended.' 

This  pleased  no  pariy,  least  of  all  the  assembly.  The  Scotch 
commissioners  remonstrated ;  the  citizens  of  London  threatened ;  the 
clergy  petitioned:  but  parliament  would  not  yield.  The  wisdom 
with  which  parliament  resisted  the  dominancy  of  presbyterianism  is 
a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  wisdom  with  which  it  resisted  the 
dominancy  of  prelacy.  .The  Long  Parliament  has  had  scanty  praise 
from  all  parties,  because,  as  long  as  it  had  the  power,  it  would  not 
allow  the  English  people  to  be  subject  to  the  unlimited  authority  of 
any. 

So  much  it  is  necessary  to  say  of  the  movements  of  several  parties 
in  London,  in  order  to  explain  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers  who 
organised  and  established  the  presbyterian  discipline  in  Lancashire 
more  completely  and  firmly  than  it  was  established  in  any  other 
county  of  England. 

The  fitcilities,  in  1646,  for  establishing  presbyterianism  in  Lanca- 
fihire  were  many,  and  the  difficulties  less  than  in  other  parts  of 
England.  The  Presbyterians  were  numerous  and  powerful;  the 
PrelatistB  feeble  and  dispirited;  the  Catholics  restrained  and  pro- 
scribed ;  the  sectaries  previously  to  that  time  scarcely  known.*  The 
ministers  were  united  and  active ;  their  people,  who  had  fought  hard 
and  suffered  much  for  puritanism,  were  very  willing  to  submit  to  a 
joke  which  then  seemed  easy,  although  bv  some  of  them  it  was  after- 
wards felt  to  be  insufferably  grievous.  In  doing  this  work  the  hand 
of  no  man  was  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  that  of  Richard  Hevricke, 
trusted  and  strengthened,  as  he  was  by  HoUingworth,  Tilsley  of  Dean, 
Angier  of  Denton,  Harrison  of  Ashton,  and  other  ministers  of  his 
neighbourhood. 

Heyricke  shared  the  dissatisfiaiction  of  the  London  clergy  with  the 
measures  of  the  parliament.  Naturally  lofty  and  imperious,  he  felt 
the  rebuke  of  his  order  as  an  indignity  done  to  himself.  His  sympa- 
thies were  all  clerical.  To  whatever  Church  he  might  have  belonged, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  a  High  ChurchmE^n,  so  &r  as  dencal 
privilege  and  dignity  were  concerned. 

But  as  he  was  not  patient  in  debate,  nor  much  interested  in  theo- 

*  HolHngwcnrih  speakB  of '  a  gathered  ohuroh '  meetii^  in  a  room  of  Manchester 
College,  but  it  must  hare  been  very  small  and  inoonsiderable. 
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logical  discoBsioiiB,  he  thought  he  could  better  serve  the  presbyterian 
cause  bj  working  in  Lancashire  than  by  sitting  in  Westminster. 
Undistinguished  among  his  equals  in  London,  he  would  be  chief 
among  his  brethren  in  Manchester.  He  returned  to  Lancashire 
resolved  to  promote  in  that  county  the  regular  and  uniform  establish- 
ment of  the  presbyterian  discipline. 

Although,  as  I  have  observed,  previously  to  1646  the  sectaries, 
whom  Heyricke  detested  almost  as  much  as  he  did  the  Papists  and 
Prelatists,  were  scarcely  known  in  Lancashire,  in  that  year  the  Inde- 
pendents began  to  excite  some  attention  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester.  Samuel  Eaton,  a  young  clergyman,  whose  father  had 
been  vicar  of  Great  Budworth  in  Cheshire,  hsA  left  his  native  coun- 
try, persecuted  for  nonconformity,  and  found  a  home  in  "New  England. 
A  puritan  minister,  on  his  arrrival  he  accepted  and  soon  cordially 
liked  the  congregational  discipline  which  he  found  established  in  the 
colonies.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  returned  to 
England  with  the  persuasion  that  Grod  had  a  work  for  him  to  do  in 
promulgating  the  principles  which  he  had  learned  to  love  in  a  strange 
land.  A  pamphlet,  written  by  *  Master  Samuel  Eaton  and  Master 
Timothy  Taylor,'  in  defence  of  congregational  discipline,  appeared  in 
Manchester,  and  excited  'no  small  stir'  among  the  presbyterian 
clergy.  To  this  pamphlet  HoUingworth  published  a  reply,  entitled, 
'  Certain  Questions,  modestly  though  plainly  propounded  to  such  as 
affect  the  congregational  way,  and  especially  to  Master  Samuel  Eaton.' 
I  have  not  seen  this  reply,  but  if  its  questions  are  *  modestly  pro- 
pounded,' they  deserve  notice  as  the  only  questions  which  the  Man- 
chester Presbyterians  ever  '  modestly  propounded  to  such  as  aifect 
the  congregational  way.'  Heyricke,  not  disposed  to  trust  to  the 
'modest  propounding  of  questions,'  found  a  more  effectual  way  of 
opposing  the  new  principles,  and  in  connection  with  John  Tilsley, 
the  vicar  of  Dean,  prepared  a  petition,  or  rather  as  it  has  been  some- 
times called  a  remonstrance,  to  parliament  against  these  terrible 
sectaries.  The  petition  showed  that '  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  Church  government,  all  sorts  of  errors,  schisms, 
heresies,  blasphemies  prevailed  in  the  countiy,  that  separate  and 
unauthorised  congregations  had  been  formed,  and  that,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  orthodox  nobility,  gentry,  and  ministers,  a  toleration 
was  demanded  for  these  strange  and  sectarian  proceedings.'  The 
prayer  of  the  document  was  that  '  a  uniform  discipline  and  govern- 
ment might  be  established  with  aU  possible  speed,  and  that  the 
frequenters  of  separate  conventicles  might  be  discountenanced  and 
punished.' 

Presbyterian  gentlemen  in  several  parts  of  the  county  undertook 
the  charge  of  obtaining  signatures  to  this  petition.  Heyricke,  to  his 
great  surprise,  found  that  his  old  enemies  the  Prelatists  and  mahg- 
nants,  observing  in  the  petition  no  recognition  of  any  particular  form 
of  Church  government,  had  in  several  places  subscribed  their  names 
to  its  prayer  in  &vour  of '  a  uniform  discipline.'  To  find  the  names 
of  Prelatists  subscribed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  names  of  such 
Presbyterians  as  Assheton,  Booth,  Bigby,  Hyde,  Holland,  was  intoler- 
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able  to  their  pastors,  if  not  to  themselves.  '  Ayonohers '  were  there- 
fore entmsted  with  the  care  of  the  rolls,  and  directed  to  prevent  the 
Prelatists  from  appending  their  names.  Eventnally  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  names  were  subscribed  to  this  ^  humble 
petition  of  the  well-afEected  gentlemen,  ministers,  freeholders,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster.'  Of  these 
signatures  no  less  than  six  thousand  represented  residents  in  the 
hundred  of  Satford. 

Published  under  the  care  of  John  Tilsley,  minister  of  Dean,  accom- 
panied with  '  a  ParsBuetick  to  Lancashire,'  it  excited  great  interest 
among  various  parties.  The  Independents  were  greatly  alarmed. 
In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  'A  New  Birth  of  the  City  Bemonstrance,' 
they  severely  criticised  the  petition,  and  the  claims  of  its  promoters. 
Hollingworili  preached,  and  Tilsley  wrote,  in  its  defence,  the  former 
declaring  in  the  pulpit  that  only  malignants  and  covenant-breakers 
bad  refused  to  subscribe  it.  Heyricke  left  his  friends  to  preach  and 
write,  while  he  worked  incessantly  in  exhorting,  entreating,  promis- 
ing, threatening,  and  inducing  by  all  sorts  of  influence  the  parliament 
to  establish  the  presbyterian  discipline,  at  least  within  the  limits  of 
the  couniy  of  Lsoicaster. 

To  a  great  extent  he  was  successful.  Although  he  coold  not  pro- 
cure a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  right  of  presbyterianism, 
nor  liberate  the  Church  from  the  control  of  the  civil  power,  nor  per- 
secute the  sectaries,  he  obtained  an  ordinance  of  parliament  by  which 
Lancashire  was  constituted  an  ecclesiastical  province  governed  by  a 
synod,  and  divided  into  nine  classical  distncts,  each  subject  to  its 
own  classis,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  elders  of  every  congre- 
gation within  its  boundaries. 

As  this  change  was  the  most  important  which  has  been  made  in 
the  religious  institutions  of  Lancashire  since  the  Heformation,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  explain  it  more  carefully  and  minutely. 


B 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

PRESBYTERIANISM   ESTABLISHED. 

AccoBDiNG  to  the  ordinance  of  parliament  passed  in  1646,  every 
congregation  in  Lancashire  was  governed  primarily  and  immediately 
by  its  congregational  assembly,  consisting  of  its  minister  and  lay 
elders.  The  h,j  elders,  or,  as  they  were  often  called  to  distingoisn 
them  from  the  teachers,  the  mling  elders,  were  appointed  with  some 
formality  to  their  office,  on  election  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion convened  expressly  for  that  purpose.  It  was  cnstomaiy  on  snch 
occasions  for  the  ministers  to  preach  on  the  duties  of  the  elders 
and  the  qualifications  for  their  office.  The  number  of  the  elders 
varied  according  to  the  magnitude  and  wants  of  the  congr^;ation. 
In  the  first  instance  four  ruling  elders  were  elected  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  Manchester,  but  the  number  was  soon  afterwanis  considerably 
enlarged. 

Several  neighbouring  congregations  were  united  in  a  classical 
division,  which  was  subject  to  the  government  of  its  dassis  or  pres- 
bytery, consisting  of  the  ministers  of  the  several  congrregations,  and 
a  part  of  their  lay  elders,  representing  the  whole  number.  The  pro- 
portion was  usually  two  lay  members  to  one  minister.  The  couniy 
was  divided  into  nine  classical  districts. 

Glass  1.  Including  the  parishes  of  Manchester,  Prestwich,  Oldham, 
Flixton,  Eccles,  and  Ashton  under  Lyne. 

Glass  2.  Bolton,  Middleton,  Buiy,  Kochdale,  Dean,  and  BaddiSe. 

Glass  8.  Blackburn,  Whalley,  Ghipping,  and  Bibcheeter. 

Glass  4  Warrington,  Leigh,  Winwick,  Wigan,  Holland,  and 
Prescot. 

Glass  5.  Walton  (iududing  Liverpool),  Huyton,  Ghildwell,  Seph- 
ton,  Altcar,  North-Meols,  HaTsall,  Ormslork,  and  Aughton. 

Glass  6.  Groston,  Leyland,  Standish,  Eccleston,  Penwortham, 
Hoole,  and  Brindle. 

Glass  7.  Preston,  Kirkham,  Garstang,  and  Poulton. 

Glass  8.  Lancaster,  Gockerham,  Glaughton,  Melling,  Tatham,  Tun- 
stall,  Whittington,  Warton,  Bolton,  Halton,  and  Hasom. 

Glass  9.  Aldingham,  ITrswick,  Ulverston,  Hawkshead,  Goulton, 
Dalton,  Gartmell,  Earkby,  and  Wennington. 

The  list  of  classes,  with  the  names  of  their  ministers  and  elders, 
was  submitted  to  '  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament^' 
and  approved  on  October  2,  1646.* 

*  The  members  of  the  fint  and  seoond  clMsee  were — 

MAJfCHESTER  CLASSIS. 

MUnSTSBS. 

Hr.  Kicbard  Heyrick,  and  Hr.  Toby  Fumes,  of  Prestwich 

Hr.  Richard  Hollingworth,  of  Manchester  Mr.  Humph.  Bamet,  of  Oldham 

Mr.  John  Angier,  of  Denton  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Eccles 

Mr.  William  Walker,  of  Newton  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Ashton 
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As  many  of  the  parishes  in  the  preceding  list  included  seyeral 
chapebies,  the  congregations  represented  in  the  several  classes  oon- 
siderablT  exceeded  in  number  the  parishes  enumerated. 

The  nighest  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  county  was  the  provincial 
assembly,  consisting  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  the  nine  classes. 
The  members  were  appointed  with  great  care  by  each  classisj  at  a 
meei^g  specially  convened  for  the  purpose.  Notices  of  the  special 
meeting  were  given  in  all  the  churches  of  the  district,  and  a  dayof 
&8ting  and  prayer  was  appointed  previously  to  the  election.  The 
provincial  assembly  held  its  meetings  twice  every  year,  usually  in 
the  great  church  of  Preston.*  Every  meeting  was  opened  with 
solemn  prayers,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  the  county. 

On  comparing  this  presbyterian  establishment  in  Lancashire  with 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  the  general  agreement  is  obvious.  The  con- 
gregational assembly  corresponds  with  the  kirk  session,  the  classis 
with  the  presbytery,  and  the  provincial  assembly  with  the  synod. 
Had  the  system  been  establishod  in  the  other  counties  of  England, 


LiiTMBZr. 


Bobert  Hyde,  of  Denton,  esq. 
Sich.  Howarth,  of  Mancheeter,  esq. 
Bobert  Aahton,  of  Shipley,  esq. 
Thoe.  Strangways,  of  Qorton,  esq. 
'William  Booth,  of  Reddish,  gent. 
John  Gaskel,  of  Manchester,  gent. 
Edw.  Sandif orth,  of  Oldham,  gent. 
John  Birch,  of  Openshaw,  gent. 
ThoB.  Smith,  of  Manchester,  gent. 
Peter  Serjeant,  of  Pilkington,  gent. 

BOLTOK 


Bob.  Leech,  of  Aahton  pariah,  gent. 
John  Wright,  of  Bradford,  yeoman 
Wm.  Peak,  of  Worsley,  yeoman 
Thomas    Taylor,    of    Flixton   pariah, 

yeoman 
Thomas    Barlow,    of    Ecdes    parish, 

yeoman 
Peter  Seddon,  of  Pilldngton,  yeoman 
James  JoUie,  of  Droilsden,  gent. 

CLASSIS. 


HINISTXR8. 

Mr.  John  Harpur,  of  Bolton  Mr.  Robert  Bathe,  of  Rochdale 

Ifr.  William  Ashton,  of  Middleton  Mr.  Alexander  Horrocks 

Mr.  William  Alte  Mr.  John  Tildealey 

Mr.  Andrew  Latham  Mr.  James  Walton,  of  Dean 

Mr.  Jonathan  Scolfield,  of  Baiy  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke,  of  Raddiffe 

LATMBN. 


Balph  Ashton,  of  Middleton,  esq. 
John  Bradshaw,  of  Bradshaw,  esq. 
Sdm.  Hopwoodi,  of  Hopwood,  esq. 
Bobert  Lever,  d  Darcy  Lever,  esq. 
John  Andrews,  of  Little  Lever,  gent. 
Bob.  Heywood,  of  Heywood,  gent^ 
Peter  Holt,  of  Heap,  gent. 
Arthur  Smethurst,  of  Heap,  gent. 
Thomas  Eccarsal,  of  Bury,  gent. 
Edward  Butterworth,  of  Belfield,  esq. 
John  Scolfield,  of  Castleton,  yeoman 
Emanuel     Thompson,    of    Bochdale, 
clothier 

*  The  meetings  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  were  held  seventeen  times  in  Preston, 
twice  in  Wigan,  twice  in  Bolton,  and  once  in  Blackburn.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  in  Preston  in  August  1648,  when  Isaac  Ambrose  preached  and  Mr.  James 
Hyett  was  appointed  moderator. — MinvUes  of  the  Manchester  CIomm. 


Sam.  Wylde,  of  Rochdale,  meroer 

James  Stot,  of  Healev,  gent. 

Bobert  Pares,  of  Rochdale,  gent. 

Bob.  Wort^ington,  of  Smithel,  esq. 

Giles  Green,  of  West  Houghton,  yeo- 
man 

Henry  Molyneux,  of  West  Houghton, 
gent. 

Hen.  Seddon,  of  Heaton,  yeoman 

Bobert  Hardman,  of  BadcUffe,  yeoman 

John  Bradshaw,  of  Darcy  Lever,  gent. 

Bichard  Dickenson,  of  Aynsworth,  yeo- 
man 
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the  provincial  aflsembly  of  Lancasbire  would  have  been  represented 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom. 

The  most  remarkable  difference  between  the  Lancashire  and  the 
Scottish  establishment  of  presbyterianism  was  in  the  preponderance 
of  lay  elders  in  the  Lancashire  courts.  In  every  classis  two-thirds 
of  the  members  were  laymen.  The  same  arrangement  was  made  in 
the  less  complete  establishment  of  presbyterianism  in  London,  where 
in  every  Chnrch  court,  and  indeed  in  every  committee,  the  lay  elders 
were  twice  as  many  as  the  ministers.  This  provision  shows  the 
wisdom  and  vigilance  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  restraining  by  their 
new  arrangements  the  growth  of  clerical  domination. 

The  lowest  Chnrch  court,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  elders, 
took  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  a  single  parish  or  chapelry. 
No  person  resident  within  its  boundaries  was  exempt  from  its  juris- 
diction. This  court  certified  after  due  examination  that  candidates 
for  holy  communion  were  qualified  by  competent  knowledge  and 
moral  character.  To  it  was  entrusted  the  authority  of  suspending 
or  excluding  offenders  from  religious  ordinances,  so  that  they  could 
obtain  neither  baptism  for  their  children  nor  the  Eucharist  for  them- 
selves. In  this  matter,  however,  the  excluded  persons  were  allowed, 
sorely  to  the  annoyance  of  their  ministers,  an  appeal  to  the  civil 
courts. 

To  prepare  the  young  for  their  first  communion  and  to  enforce  a 
godly  discipline  upon  the  communicants  were  important  duties  of 
the  elders.  For  scandalous  immoralities,  satisfaction  was  required 
to  be  made  to  the  Church  by  professions  of  repentance,  and  some- 
times by  a  public  penance  imposed  upon  such  as  had  dishonoured 
their  religious  profession.  The  scandtd  brought  upon  the  Church 
was  condoned  when  the  penance  enforced  by  the  elders  was  pro- 
nounced satisfactory.  The  offenders  were  then  restored  to  communion. 
In  no  other  way  did  the  congregational  assembly  claim  any  power  of 
absolution. 

Offenders  who  refrised  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church,  when 
other  means  of  bringing  them  to  penitence  had  failed,  were  publicly 
suspended  and  eventnallv  excluded  from  the  communion.  The  man- 
ner of  proceeding  in  such  instances  appears  in  a  formulary  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  HoUingworth,  and  used  to  notify  the  exclusion  of 
an  impenitent  sinner  fr*om  the  sacrament. 

*  Forasmuch  as  A.  B.  hath  been  convicted,  before  the  eldership  of 
this  congregation,  to  stand  guiliy  of  (adultery,  fornication,  or  the 
like),  they  having  considered  the  heinousness  and  scandalousness  of 
the  sin  in  itself  (here  let  some  pertinent  scriptures  be  produced),  and 
the  several  aggravating  circumstances  (here  let  the  aggravations  be 
mentioned),  and  having  used  all  Christian  and  loving  means  to  bring 
him  to  the  sight  of,  and  godly  sorrow  for,  his  grievous  sin  (here  let 
the  means  used  by  the  eldership  be  stated),  by  which  God  is  greatly 
dishonoured,  his  soul  endangered,  the  Church  grieved  and  o&nded, 
and  occasion  given  to  others  to  speak  evil  of  the  ways  of  Grod  ;  yet 
not  perceiving  that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance,  and  a 
readmess  and  willingness  to  give  public  satisfaction,  have  in  the 
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name  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesns  GHrist,  according  to  their  duty 
and  the  merit  of  his  sin  and  carriage,  judicially  suspended  him  from 
ihe  high  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Waiting,  moreover,  and 
praying  that  God  would  open  his  eyes,  teach  his  heart,  mightily  con- 
vince and  humble  him,  and  renew  repentance  in  him,  we  earnestly 
desire  you,  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  help  forward 
ihe  work  of  God,  to  piiy  him,  and  pray  for  him,  that  if  it  be  possible 
there  be  no  necessity  of  proceeding  to  a  further  and  heavier  censure 
agaiiist  him.' 

If  this  sentence  failed  to  procure  satis&ction,  afber  some  consider- 
able time  had  been  granted  to  observe  its  effects,  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  pronounced  by  the  elders  and  publicly  notified 
by  the  minister.  The  impenitent  sinner  was  then  regarded  '  as  a 
heathen  man  and  publican,'  and  his  salvation,  while  he  continued  in 
that  state,  was  considered  as  utterly  hopeless. 

Li  aU  cases  of  discipline  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  the  censure 
of  the  congregational  eldership  to  the  judgment  of  the  classical 
meeting. 

The  classical  meetings  were  held  once  in  every  month,  usually  in 
the  principal  town  of  the  classical  district  A  moderator  was  ap- 
pointed for  each  meeting,  and  a  scribe  who  retained  his  of&ce  so  long 
as  he  was  competent  and  willing  to  discharge  its  duties.  Every 
meeting  was  opened  with  devotional  exercises.  Its  business  consisted 
partly  of  appeals  from  the  congregational  courts,  and  partly  of 
matters  affecting  the  whole  district. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  much  more 
frequently,  though  with  less  formaJiiy,  than  was  customary  in  the 
Scottish  Church.  It  was  usually  celebrated  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
month.  On  a  preceding  fiust  day,  a  public  exercise  was  observed,  and 
the  communicants  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  make  careful  prepara- 
tion for  the  approaching  solemnities.  Any  who  were  conscious  of 
living  in  sin  were  solenmly  warned  not  to  desecrate  the  holy  service; 
and  all  who  knew  of  immoralities  practised  by  communicants  were 
earnestly  charged  to  give  information  to  the  elders. 

The  minutes  of  the  Manchester  classis,  preserved  in  the  Chetham 
Inbraiy,*  may  illustrate  the  action  and  influence  of  the  classical  assem- 
blies, which,  as  the  provincial  assembly  met  only  once  a  quarter,  were 
probably  the  most  important,  although  not  the  highest,  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  the  Lancashire  Presbyterians.f 

*  TbiB  seems  to  be  only  a  copy,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Trustees  of  Cross  Street  Meeting  House,  Manchester.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  copy 
I  am  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  con- 
jRilting  the  original. 

t  There  is  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  among  the  Walker  MSS.,  A  copy  cf 
ike  Minutes  of  the  Second  CIcum  usuaUy  meeting  m  Bolton.  This  belonged  to 
John  Walker,  and  is  cited  by  him  as  an  authority  in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy, 
part  L  p.  39.  He  received  it  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gipps,  a  Rector  of  Bury.  How 
■perfectly  or  correctly  it  has  been  described  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  suspect  its  accuracy, 
chiefly  because  it  contains  accounts  of  some  proceeding^  which  must  have  belonged 
to  other  classes.  Ab,  however,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  general  correctness  in  what 
properlv  belonged  to  the  Bolton  classis,  I  have  adduced  from  it  some  of  these 
parfeicalan. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Manchester  classis  was  convened  on  Tnes- 
daj,  February  16, 1646-7,  and  was  held,  as  is  generallj  said  (I  know 
not  on  whose  anl^oriiy),  in  the  refectoiy  of  the  coUega  "Mr.  Hejr- 
ricke  was  chosen  moderator,  Mr.  Gee  scribe.  The  roU  was  carefbUy 
settled,  and  notice  taken  of  the  absent  members.  The  orders  agreed 
npon  for  fatnre  meetings  were :  '  1.  That  a  moderator  be  chosen  for 
the  next  meeting.  2.  That  he  begin  and  end  with  prayer.  3.  That 
none  shall  speak  bat  to  the  moderator,  with  his  hat  ofil  4.  That  none 
shall  begin  to  speak  till  he  who  spoke  before  be  set  down.  5.  That 
he  who  first  stands  up  to  speak  shall  first  speak.  6.  That  he  who 
hath  not  spoken  shall  speak,  if  he  desire  it,  before  any  that  hath  for- 
merly spoken.  7.  That  the  present  business  be  folly  determined  before 
the  following  be  begun.' 

It  was  the  dnty  of  the  classical  assembly  to  hear  any  complaints 
that  might  be  made  affecting  the  character  or  competency  of  the  elders 
of  the  several  congregations  belonging  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  Man- 
chester classis  at  its  first  meeting  was  engaged  in  considering  some 
grave  charges  alleged  against  an  elder  of  the  confirmation  of  Ghorl- 
ton-com-Hardy.  He  was  accused  of  slander,  of  throwing  a  flagon  in 
the  &oe  of  an  honest  neighbour,  of  swearing  by  his  fidth,  of  scandal- 
ously indecent  conduct  towards  a  widow,  of  having  a  daughter  be- 
fore his  marriage,  and  a  son  bom  twenty-seven  we^  after  it.  The 
classis  pronounced  him  unfit  to  be  a  ruling  elder.  It  is  strange  that 
a  man  suspected  of  such  scandals  should  have  been  elected  to  this  re- 
sponsible office. 

The  Manchester  classis  seems  to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  Chorlton  people.  The  minister  in  possession  when  the  pres- 
bytery was  established,  *  one  PoUets,'  refused  to  conform  to  the  new 
order  of  discipline.  After  causing  the  classis  much  annoyance^  he 
was  ejected  in  1647.  His  successor,  a  Mr.  Benson,  summoned  his 
elders  to  appear  before  the  classis,  and  answer  for  '  railing  words  ^ 
addressed  to  himself.  One  of  them,  James  Charlton,  called  the  min- 
ister *'  a  liar,  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit.'  The  classis  required  Charl- 
ton to  make  an  apology,  and  on  his  doing  so  proceeded  no  further  in 
the  matter.  The  next  minister,  John  Adcrof^  was  qnite  as  trouble* 
some  as  his  predecessors.  He  was  charged  with  celebrating  clandes- 
tine marriages,  and  with  irregularly  baptishig  children.  As  he  treated 
the  classis  with  contempt,  its  members,  contrary  to  their  own  expressed 
opinions,  a{)pealed  to  the  civil  power  for  assistanoe.  It  was  resolved 
at  the  meetmg  held  July  8,  1651,  that  '  Mr.  Warden  be  desired  to> 
request  the  assistance  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  oonoeming  Mr.  Ad- 
croft's  contempt  of  the  classis.' 

The  classis  nad  some  trouble  through  the  negligent  and  irregular 
attendance  of  its  own  members.  The  elders  elected  to  represent  the 
congregation  of  Didsburv  refused  to  attend,  and  a  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  them,  but  apparently  without  success.  Soon 
afterwards  '  Mr.  Clayton,  iiie  minister  of  Didsbury,  did  witlidraw 
from  the  classis,  and  departed  out  of  the  dassis  without  any  order 
firom  the  classis.'  The  presbyterian  rule  certainly  did  not  work  well 
in  these  petty  disputes,  which  continually  occupied  the  time  of  the 
Church  courts. 
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A  very  oommendable  service  was  rendered  to  some  wortiby  men  hj 
atke  classical  assemblies  in  obtaining  comfortable  provision  for  the 
ministers  of  village  congregations. 

When  Mr.  dayton,  who  afberwards  behaved  so  badly  to  his  dassis, 
was  ordained  minister  of  Didsbory,  arrangements  were  made  to  secure 
for  him  a  more  comfortable  stipend  than  the  cnrates  of  the  chapelry 
had  previously  enjoyed.  To  accomplish  this  laudable  object,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  congregation  was  convened,  when  it  was  represented  to 
ihem  that  the  money  collected  for  the  minister  '  was  not  competent 
for  the  maintenance  of  so  deserving  a  man.'  The  meeting  resolved 
that  the  stipend  should  be  augmented  to  forty  pounds  per  awivum. 
One  reason  assigned  for  the  augmentation  is  curious,  as  showing  that 
ministers*  wives  were  then  less  costly  or  more  managing  than  th^ 
are  in  our  time :  '  considering  that  Mr.  Clayton  is  a  smgle  man,  and 
so  cannot  husband  it  to  advantage.' 

The  stipend  of  the  curate  of  CSiorlton  had  been  lamentably  insuf- 
ficient for  his  suppcnrt,  and  consequently  the  chapehy  had  been  left 
for  long  intervals  without  a  minister.  In  1655,  tiie  Manchester  dassis 
ordained  Mr.  James  Jackson  minister  of  the  chapel,  and  discovered 
that  the  miserable  pittance  known  as  '  the  chapel  wage '  was  insuffi- 
cient for  his  decent  maintenance.  A  deputation  of  the  classis  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  people  of  Qiorlton,  and  a  meeting  for 
i£at  purpose  was  convened  in  the  chapeL  Mr.  Harrison  preached  on 
ministerial  support  Mr.  Heyricke,  Mr.  Angier,  and  Mr.  Newcome 
addressed  the  people.  They  resolved  to  secure  for  Mr.  Jackson  a 
stipend  of  50Z.  instead  of  35^.,  and  to  *  do  what  they  could  to  obtain 
five  pounds  more.'  In  these  and  in  other  instaxices,  after  the  restor- 
ation of  prelacy,  the  incomes  of  the  dergy  were  reduced  to  the  old 
standard,  and  even  bdow  it.  For  sevenu  years  after  the  restoration, 
Ghoilton  had  no  curate  '  for  want  of  an  endowment.'  Aa  late  as 
1717,  the  curate  of  that  chapeliy  had  only  ten  pounds  a  year  for  his 
maintenance. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  dassis,  reforenoes  are  made  to  cases  in  which 
the  congregational  dderships  were  directed  to  excommunicate  offend- 
ers, as  well  as  to  instances  m  which  their  sentences  of  exdusion  were 
revoked.  At  Ashton  under  Lyne,  a  man  and  woman,  having  been 
guilty  of  fornication,  attempted  to  evade  censure  by  obtaining  the 
sdemnisation  of  matrimony.  The  congregational  assembly,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do,  referred  the  matter  to  the  classical  meeting.  The 
dasffls,  considering  the  marriage  before  satis&ction  had  been  made  to 
tibe  Church  a  grievous  aggravation  of  the  sin,  ordered  the  ddership 
^to  excommunicate  George  Morland,  and  Ann  his  wife,  and  to  hold 
an  exercise  on  Wednesday,  Februaiy  28,  to  proceed  with  the  business.' 
Several  months  afierwsurds,  the  parties,  manifesting  much  sorrow, 
expressed  publidy  their  penitence  for  their  great  wickedness.  As 
their  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  order  of  the  dassis,  it  could 
be  revoked  only  by  the  same  authority.  It  was  therefore  ordered  by 
the*  classis,  on  the  report  of  the  congregational  assembly  that  the 
offenders  had  made  public  satis&ction  for  '  their  foul  and  scandalous 
an,'  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  be  revoked, '  and  that  pub- 
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licatioii  thereof  be  made  by  the  elders.'  It  was  a  strange  spedacle, 
that  of  a  man  and  his  wife  standing  before  the  congregation  and  con- 
fessing their  sin,  committed  many  months  before  their  marriage.  Tbe 
exhibition  of  snch  scandals  must  have  weakened  rather  than  strength- 
ened a  proper  sense  of  decency  and  moral  obligation. 

App^ds  were  frequently  made  to  the  classis  respecting  the  tokens, 
or  tickets  of  admission,  given  by  the  elders  to  persons  applying  for 
commnnion.  Any  person  refused  his  token  by  the  elders'  court  might 
appeal  to  the  classis.  A  curious  instance  is  mentioned  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Bolton  classis.  The  elders  of  Bolton  had  reused  the  token  to 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  because  he  had  admitted  'a  scandalous  minister/  pro- 
bably an  Episcopalian,  to  preach  in  his  private  chapel.  The  classis 
was  perplexed:  although  its  members  did  not  like  to  encourage 
'  scandalous  ministers,'  they  respected  Mr.  Bradshaw  as  a  thorougUy 
good  Presbyterian.  They  therefore  compromised  the  matter.  The 
elders  ought,  they  said,  to  have  admonished  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  then, 
if  he  had  not  given  satis&ction  by  penitential  acknowledgment  of  sin, 
to  Lave  suspended  him  firom  the  communion.  Aa  they  had  not  given 
him  an  opportunity  to  make  confession  of  his  sin  and  satisfaction  for 
it^  the  classis  reversed  the  decision  of  the  elders'  court.  Bradshaw 
thus  escaped  without  receiving  admonition,  making  confession,  giving 
satis&ction,  or  suffering  suspension. 

No  proceedings  of  the  dasisical  assemblies  were  regarded  as  more 
important  or  arranged  with  greater  care  than  the  ordinations  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  la  this  respect  there  was  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  practice  of  the  Lancashire  and  the  London 
classes.  As  the  presbyterian  discipline  was  regularly  established  only 
in  these  two  districts,  the  ordinations  in  them  were  very  numerous. 
Li  London,  the  Westminster  assembly  as  vi:ell  as  the  classical  assem- 
blies conferred  ordination,  and  in  Lancashire  every  classis  was  author- 
ised by  parliament  to  ordain  ministers  for  the  counties  in  which  the 
presbyterian  discipline  was  not  organised.*  From  all  parts  of  the 
north  of  England  candidates  for  the  ministry  resorted  for  ordination 
to  the  Lancashire  classical  assemblies. 

When  an '  enectant,'  as  he  was  called,  or  in  Scottish  phraseology 
a  '  hcentiate,'  obtained  '  a  call '  to  a  vacant  church,  he  had  generally 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  patron,  especially  in  Lancashire,  where, 
as  is  evident  fix>m  the  minutes  of  proceedings,  the  rights  of  patronage 
were  more  respected  than  they  were  in  London.  Thus  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Manchester  classis  it  is  stated :  '  Mr.  Anthony  Allen  desired 
ordination ;  he  showed  a  request  and  desire  from  the  people  of  Ouston 
in  Lincolnshire  that  he  might  be  their  minister.  It  is  enjoined  on 
him  that  he  bring  to  the  next  classis  a  certificate  that  he  hath  the 
consent  of  the  patron.'  Expectants  were  also  required  to  produce 
testimonials  from  the  associate  ministers  of  the  counties  to  which  they 
belonged,  or  in  which  they  were  called  to  officiate.    Thus  '  Henry 

*  PreTioualy  to  this  arrangement  the  Parliament  paaaed  an  ordinance  aathoriaing 
the  Rev.  Charles  Herle,  Mr.  Eiohard  Heyricke,  Mr.  Hyett,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Mr. 
Isaac  Ambrose  and  others,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  pro  tempore,  to  ordain  in 
the  ooonty  of  Lancaster,    NetU,  toL  iL  p.  165. 
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Yangbaxi  brought  a  fhll  certificate  from  the  committee  of  Salop,  an- 
other full  certificate  firom  the  ministers  of  Salop,  desired  and  freely 
elected  by  the  people  of  Morton  Sey,  in  the  said  conniy.'  '  Mr.  Jolm 
Bridge  brought  a  testimonial  of  his  holiness  of  life  from  the  York- 
shire ministerB/  'Mr.  Thomas  Clayton,  aged  about  twenty-four, 
bronght  a  certificate  of  his  good  conversation  from  Blackbnm,  where 
he  was  bom.' 

An  'expectant'  coold  not  receive  ordination,  nntil  he  had  com- 
pleted the  tweniy-third  year  of  his  age.*  Proof  of  competent  learn- 
ing was  required,  and  obtained  partly  from  testimonials  and  partly 
from  personal  examination.  '  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  aged  about  twenty- 
eighty  brought  certificates  of  his  being  M.A.  of  £dinburgh,  and  of 
his  large  progress  and  abiliiy  in  divinity  from  St.  Andrews  in  Scot- 
land. He  hatii  been  examined  according  to  the  rules  for  examination, 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  parliament,  and  thereupon  approved.' 
'  Mr.  Ralph  Worsley  presented  himself  for  ordination,  being  B.A.  of 
Pembroke  Hall  in  dambridge ;  hath  been  examined  iu  the  languages, 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  logic,  philosophy,  ethics,  physics,  metaphysics, 
divinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  chronology,  and  was  approved.' 

The  '  expectant '  had  to  show  that  he. had  subscribed  the  national 
covenant,  by  which  he  was  solemnly  engaged  to  labour  for  the  extir- 
pation of  popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  and  profaneness.  He  was  directed 
to  write  a  Latin  thesis  on  some  theological  question  proposed  at  the 
time,  which  thesis  was  to  be  produced  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
dassis.  The  questions  usually  referred  to  subjects  of  passing  contro- 
versy with  Papists,  Prelatists,  Arminians,  or  Anabaptists.  The 
following  are  specimens :  '  An  detur  peccaiwm  origmale  inhcerens  ? ' 
*  An  detar  Itberum  arhUrkmi  in  spiritualihuB  ?  '  '  An  fides  sola  jusbi" 
ficeb  ? '     '  An  vnf antes  sint  ha^tizamdi  ? ' 

The  '  expectant '  was  required  to  preach  before  the  classis,  on  a 
text  previously  selected  for  him.  On  giving  satisfaction  in  these 
particulars,  he  received  his  '  si  quis^^  as  it  was  called,  that  is  a  notice 
to  be  appended  to  the  door  of  die  church  of  which  he  was  invited 
to  become  the  minister,  announcing  the  proposed  ordination,  and 
requiring  that  if  any  one  (si  quis)  had  any  objections,  he  should 
state  them  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  classis.  'Mr.  Drury 
returned  his  si  quis,  testifying  that  the  instrument  had  been  published 
in  the  church  of  Gorton,  and  that  nothing  at  all  was  objected  against 
his  proceeding  to  ordination.' 

These  preliminaries  having  been  completed,  a  day  of  religious 
exercises  was  appointed,  and  tiie  expectant  was  ordained  with  fasting, 
prayers,  imposition  of  hands,  and  otiber  solenmities.  '  Just  satisfaction 
being  given  to  the  classis  of  the  age  of  Mr.  Baxter,  lus  d^ree  in  the 
university,  good  life,  and  call  to  the  ministiy  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
congregation  of  Michael's  upon  Wyre '  (not  St.  Michael's,  no  saints 

*  '  I  was  then  advanoed  into  my  twenty-third  year  abont  five  months,  and  ao 
within  Tiew  of  my  ordination  age ;  for  a  day  above  twenty-three  was  then  called 
twenty-four  current,  and  allowed  sufficient  for  matter  of  age,  if  other  things 
ooncuired  for  the  admission  of  young  scholars  to  ordination.'— Li/e  of  Adctm 
Martmdale,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 
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being  then  acknowledged  in  Lancashire),  '  as  also  lie  being  upon  dne 
examination  for  his  abilities  and  fitness  for  the  work  approved,  npon 
the  thirtieth  day  of  March  (it  being  a  day  of  solemn  &8ting  appointed 
for  the  business),  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Constantino  began  with  prayer, 
Mr.  Walker  preached,  Mr.  Leigh  continued  the  duty  of  prayer  aiter 
sermon,  Mr.  Angier  propounded  the  questions  to  the  said  Mr.  Baxter, 
who  did  before  the  congregation  make  public  confession  of  his  fedth, 
and  such  declaration  as  was  requisite  according  to  the  ordinance 
aforesaid,  with  earnest  prayer  by  Mr.  Angier,  he  was  solemnly  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery ;  exhortation  was  also  given  to  him  touching  his  duty 
by  Mr.  Angier,  and  the  action  ended  with  prayer.  The  congregation 
was  then  dismissed.' 

Frequently  several '  expectants '  were  ordained  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  young  men,  after  completing  their  aca- 
demical course,  to  spend  one  or  two  years  previously  to  ordination 
with  an  approved  minister,  rendering  such  assistance  as  '  expectants* 
could  render,  and  receiving  instruction  in  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office.  They  frequently  took  some  part  of  the  public  service,  aa 
reading  the  scriptures  and  ofEering  prayer,  and  occasionally  preached 
on  one  part  of  the  Sunday.  Mr.  Angier  was  in  great  repute  as  a 
loving  instructor  with  whom  'expectants  '  resided  that  they  'might 
have  the  benefit  of  his  grave  example,  pious  instruction,  and  useful 
conversation.'  John  T^rthington,  BJl,  of  Katharine  Hall,  Gam- 
bridge,  having  been  with  him  about  a  year,  and  obteuned  a  call  from 
Oldham,  presented  his  testimonials,  signed  the  covenant^  defended 
his  thesis  on  the  question,  '  An  sola  fides  jttsUficetj*  andv^as  ordained 
hy  the  Manchester  dassis.  Balph  Seddon,  B.A.  of  Christ's  College^ 
Cfambridge,  after  assisting  Mr.  Angier  two  years,  was  ordained  on  a 
call  from  the  chapelry  of  Gorton. 

Ordination  was  on  some  occasions  deferred,  and  on  some  refused, 
on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  expectants  to  satisfy  the  classis 
with  respect  to  their  examinations.  '  Mr.  Scoales  was  examined  in 
logic,  philosophy,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  Oreek,  but  not  approved.' 
A  son  of  good  John  Angier  applied  for  ordination,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  had  led  an  irregular  course  of  life,  and  he  was  ordieaed  to 
give  satis&ction  by  TnalnTig  a  public  confession  of  his  sins  at  the 
time  of  morning  service.  This  exposure  must  have  been  a  strange 
preparation  for  his  ordination,  but  after  it  had  been  made^  '  he  was 
appointed  to  be  ordained.' 

I  have  noticed  the  contrast  between  the  difficnlly  of  obtaining 
ordination  in  Lancashire,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  it  in  London. 
The  life  of  Adam  Martindale  supplies  a  remarkable  illustration. 

Aidam  was  a  good,  but  a  self-taught  scholar.  With  exemplary 
diligence  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  languages,  logio, 
philosophy,  and  especially  mathematics.  'Within  view  of  ordination 
age,'  he  worked  hsurd  and  anxiouslv  to  supply  the  defidyencies  of  his 
early  education,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  presbyterian 
examiners.  Having  obtained  a  call  to  the  chapelrr  of  Gk>rton,  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  fear  of  his  examination,  tor  he  delayed  in 
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applying  for  ordiiiatioii,  while  as  '  an  expectant '  he  oonld  preach  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  commnnicantB  might  receive  the  conmiunion  at 
DidsboTj,  Denton,  or  some  other  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood.  As 
to  the  few  children  for  whom  baptism  might  be  reqoired,  he  conld 
secure  the  services  of  an  ordained  minister.  Some  of  the  elders 
insisted  upon  immediate  trial  for  ordination ;  bat  kind  John  Angier 
pleaded  for  some  longer  time  to  be  allowed  to  a  modest  jonng  man, 
workuig  hard  with  his  preparations.  Heyricke,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  said  '  Let  the  boy  tarry  at  Jericho  nntil  his  beard  be 
grow  JUL 

Adam  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  but  he  pro- 
longed it  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  dassis.  Nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  after  his  application,  '  July  8, 1647.  Mr.  Angier  is  desired  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Maitindale  to  know  the  reason  of  his  not  comine.' 
*  September  1, 1647.  Mr.  Martindale  to  be  warned  to  appear  at  i£e 
next  meeting.'  He  had  in  the  meanwhile  excited  some  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  the  ministers,  by  expressing  a  &vourable  opinion  of  the 
^new-fancied  notions  of  the  Independents.' 

With  ihis  delay  of  his  ordination,  Adam  saw  no  reason  to  connect 
a  simultaneous  delay  of  his  marriage.  It  was  easier  for  a  young 
man  to  please  a  yctung  woman  than  a  class  of  elderly  mixosters. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  received  '  a  brisk  call  *  to  Bosthem  in 
Cheshire,  and  lenewea  his  application  to  be  ordained  by  the  Man« 
Chester  classis.  He  passed  his  examinations  creditably.  His  thesis 
was  '  An  Uceat  merh  prwatie  in  ecdegid  constitutd  conciona/ri  ? '  The 
question  was  probably  suggested  by  the  favourable  opinion  which 
uie  '  enectant '  was  supposed  to  have  expressed  of  some  practices 
of  the  Lidependents.  Adam,  however,  having  like  most  seu-taught 
men  'a  great  contempt  for  ignorance,  defended  the  negative,  luid 
obtained  his  ^nquisy'  which  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  Bosthem 
church.  But  new  difficulties  troubled  him.  The  *  si  quia  ^  was 
returned  with  several  objections  signed  by  eleven  parishioners,  of 
whom,  however,  two  were  'wicked,'  three  'addicted  to  vicious 
courses,'  one  '  miserably  poor  through  debauchery,'  two  '  unfit  for 
any  business  that  required  reason,'  and  one  '  had  fEkllen  off  from  all 
public  worship.'  Further,  the  patron  would  not  give  his  consent. 
It  was  resolved,  'Nov.  21, 1648.  Not  to  proceed  to  ordain  the  said 
Martindale  to  Bosthem,  until  the  title  he  had  to  the  place  were 
created.' 

In  these  new  difficulties,  and  after  his  long  delay,  Adam  went  to 
London,  and  tibe  day  after  his  arrival  waited  on  '  Mr.  Caryl  of 
Magnus  at  tibe  bridge  foot^  and  Dr.  Younge  of  Blackfriais,'  who  told 
him  to  'make  haste  to  Andrew  Undershaft,'  in  which  church  the 
dassis  was  sitting,  and  soon  about  to  adjourn.  The  derk,  on  hearing 
of  the  distance  the  young  man  had  come,  persuaded  the  ministers 
to  stay  a  little  longer.  Although  'Dr.  Spurstow  the  moderator 
was  somewhat  discontented,'  the  examinations  were  allowed 
and  soon  finished,  and  the  next  day  Martindale  was  ordained, 
when  'Dr.  Manton  preached  an  excellent  sermon.'  Adam  re- 
turned  the    ordained   and    legal   minister   of    Bosthem,    caring 
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little  for  the  patron,  the  signers  of  the  ^n  quisj^  or  the  Manchester 
dassis.* 

The  rule  of  worship  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  was  *  The  Direc- 
tory for  Public  Prayer,  Beading  the  Holy  Soriptare,  Singing  of 
Psahns,  Preaching  of  the  Word,  Administering  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  other  parts  of  the  public  worship  of  Gt>d,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary.' It  was  composed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
enjoined  by  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  f 

According  to  the  Directory  the  people  were  to  enter  the  assembly 
*  not  irreverently,  but  in  a  grave  and  seemly  manner,  taking  their 
places  without  adoration,  or  bowing  themselves  towards  one  place  or 
another.'  This  direction  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  opposed  to  the  scan- 
dalous indecency  with  whicb  Scotch  Presbyterians  are  accustomed 
to  enter  and  leave  their  churches.  Thenunister  'after  solemn  caUing 
upon  the  great  name  of  God,'  was  to  begin  with  prayer,  4n  all 
reverence  and  humility  acknowledging  the  incomparable  greatness 
and  majesty  of  the  Lord,  in  whose  presence  they  do  then  in  a  spiri- 
tual sense  appear.'  The  prayer,  including. '  confession  of  sin,  and 
supplication  for  pardon,  assistance,  and  acceptance  of  the  whole 
service,'  was  to  be  followed  by  '  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  in  an 
orderly  manner,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  apocrypha.'  An  excellent 
direction  is  appended,  which  it  would  be  desirable  for  ministers  in 
our  time  to  observe :  '  When  the  minister  shall  fudge  it  necessary  to 
expound  any  part  of  what  is  read,  let  it  not  be  done  until  the  whole 
chapter  or  psalm  be  ended.'  After  reading  the  scripture  and  singing 
a  psalm,  the  minister  was  to  endeavour  to  excite  devout  feeling  in 
his  own  heart  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  by  '  calling  upon  the 
Lord  to  this  effect.'  A  form  is  given,  but  only  as  a  guide,  and  an 
excellent  form  it  is,  unequalled,  I  think,  by  any  formulary  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  sermon  was  followed  by  an  appro- 
priate prayer,  for  which  the  Directory  contains  an  excellent  'mefliod,' 
not  prescribed,  but  only  recommendecL  After  singing  another  psahn, 
'  let  the  minister  dismiss  the  congregation  with  a  solemn  blessing.* 
I  cannot  imagine  any  religious  service  more  solemn,  more  appro- 
priate, or  more  editymg  tihan  one  conducted  by  an  able,  judicious, 
and  devout  minister,  according  to  the  roles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Directory. 

Among  the  many  foolish  things  which  have  been  said  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, one  is  that  they  neglected  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  their 
public  services.  Their  Directory  instructed  them,  'Because  the 
prayer  which  Christ  taught  His  disciples  is  not  only  a  pattern  of 
prayer,  but  in  itself  a  most  comprehensive  prayer,  we  recommend  it 
to  be  also  used  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church.' 

The  directions  for  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  would  be  in  ahnost  every  particular  appropriate  to  those 
sacraments  as  they  are  now  generally  administered  by  Protestant 
dissenters.  In  baptism  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  prohibited,  not 
expressly  but  by  implication,  in  the  words,  'by  pouring  or  sprinkling 

*'  Life  of  MartindaU,  ch.  iv.  §  20. 

t  Dated,  Die  YeneriB,  8  Januarii,  1944. 
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of  water  on  the  face  of  the  child,  without  adding  any  other  cere- 
mony.' 

The  directory  for  solemnising  matrimony  is,  I  think,  qnite  as  good 
as  any,  and  much  better  than  many,  which  have  been  pnbhshed 
since  that  time.  The  nse  of  the  ring  is  not  mentioned,  although 
many  of  the  Puritans  objected  to  it  as  a  relic  of  superstition.  It  has 
been  often  said  that  marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  English  Presby- 
terians with  little  solemnity  or  impressiveness,  but  said  only  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  them.  In  this  respect,  as  in  some  others,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  established  in  Lancashire  contrasted  favourably 
with  its  sister  church  in  Scotland.  The  contracting  and  the  ratify- 
ing of  marriage  were  two  great  solemnities  in  the  puritan  fiunilies  of 
I^cashire.  No  sooner  were  young  people  '  engaged,'  as  we  call  it, 
than  ihe  engagement  was  notified  with  religiotm  fonnaUty.  A 
domestic  service  was  observed,  friends  were  invited,  prayers  wera 
offered  by  a  minister,  and  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion  was 
often  preached.  This  service  was  called  'the  hand&sting.'  'We 
were  married^'  says  Adam  Martindale,  'very  solemnly  (about  a 
month  after  Mr.  Angier  had  contracted  us)  by  Mr.  Heyricke  in 
Manchester  church.*  Similar  notices  often  occur  in  the  puritan 
biographies  of  the  timet 

Such  was  the  presbytenan  poHty  established  in  Lancashire  in 
1646.  Its  administration  was  conducted  by  very  able  men,  aa 
Heyricke,  HoUingworth,  Herle,  Harrison,  Angier,  Tilsley,  Gee,  and 
Isaac  Ambrose.  On  its  completion,  these  and  other  nunisters  of  the 
county  '  congratulated  the  eldership  that  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  had  stirred  up  and  stood  by  the  honourable  and  pious  parlia- 
ment in  its  endeavours  to  wrest  the  government  of  the  Church  from 
the  hands  of  usurpers,  and  to  deliver  it  purged  from  its  former 
depravements  unto  His  servants,  unto  whom  by  His  wiU  He  had 
assigned  it,  and  though  the  reformation  had  proceeded  with  slow 
steps,  yet  that  eventually  the  hand  of  God  had  been  exalted  in  the 
redemption  of  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  estates,  from  the 
common  enemy,  and  in  the  establishment  of  their  ecclesiastical 
government,  the  progress  of  which  in  Lancashire  they  had  so  much 
cause  to  admire.'  % 

*  Jjife  of  Martindale f  ch.  iy.  §  11. 

t  During  the  Commonwealth,  mianiages  were  frequently  contracted  before 
magistrates  aathorised  to  ratifj  and  register  the  contract,  but  these  civil  contracts 
were  looked  upon  with  no  more  favour  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers  than  they 
were  by  the  Episcopalians.  Magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose  proclaimed  the 
banns  of  marriage  in  markets  and  other  places  of  public  resort.  Edward  Hopwood, 
Esq.,  a  puritan  magistrate,  seems  to  have  been  especially  engaged  in  this  service. 
Balnes,  vol.  ilL  p.  65,  calls  him  '  the  general  Parliamentary  High  Priest  of  these 
parts.'  According  to  the  parish  register,  he  proclaimed  the  banns  of  marriage  in 
1659  at  the  market  cross  of  Bolton ;  in  1655  he  had  done  the  same  service  at 
Baddiffe.  According  to  the  register  of  Whalley  '  the  agreement  of  marriage  be- 
tween Roger  Kenyon,  Gknt.  and  Mrs.  Alice  Bigby  was  duly  published  at  the 
market  town  of  Clitheroe  on  three  market  days.' 

X  The  deliberate  SesoliUion  of  the  Ministers  of  ihe  Qospel  within  the  coimty  palatine 
vf  Lancaster  with  the  Orownds  and   Cautions  according  to  which  they  pvi  into 
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Presbyterianism  thus  esiablislied  in  Lanoashire  did  sot  work  so 
smoothly  or  pleasantl  j  as  its  sealons  firiends  had  expected.    Although 
Prelatists  were  silenced  and  Papists  snbdned,  new  enemies,  armed 
with  strange  weapons,  appeared  to  tronble  them.    Instead  of  Land 
and  his  snSragans  in  their  canonicals  of  silk  and  fine  linen,  claiming 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  Christians,  were  George  Fox  ana 
his  qnaking  men  in  their  leathern  coats,  denying  the  anthoritj  of 
presbyteries  and  synods  and  all  ecclesiastical  officers.     The  Indepen- 
dents, although  not  nnmerons  in  Lancashire,  were  becoming  formid- 
able from  the  ability  and  energy  of  two  or  three  of  their  preachers, 
and  from  the  enconraffement  they  received  from  Colonel  Thomas 
Birch,  Sir  Robert  Dnkenfield,  and  other  officers  of  the  Bepublican 
army,  who,  having  retired  from  the  service,  were  in  their  several 
villages  ready  to  protect  the  principles  they  had  learnt  and  professed 
in  the  camp,     mth  them  came  a  strange  people  whose  name  was 
legion.  Anabaptists,  Arians,  Arminians,  Antiuomians,  Brownists,  and 
so  on  through  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Having  formed  a  religioiui 
establishment,  the  Presbyterians  became  an  object  of  envy  to  many, 
and  attracted  to  their  Chnrch  many  more,  who,  having  no  respect  for 
their  discipline,  yet  desired  to  obtoin  some  share  of  ito  social  advan- 
tages.    In  ezclnding  such  men  the  ministers  came  into  collision  witib. 
the  magistrates ;  in  admitting  thezn,  they  admitted  some  who  in  their 
self-sufficiency   and    obstinacy   became  very  troublesome   to    the 
ecclesiastical  courts.     Presbyterianism,  somewhat  proud  of  its  newly- 
acquired  position,  and  haugh^  in  the  use  of  its  privil^;es,  had  no 
small  share  of  the  troubles  and  inconveniences  which  the  officials  of 
every  religious  establishment  must  feel,  unless  it  be  like  the  papacy 
in  its  strength,  able  to  control  the  civil  power,  or  like  prelacy  in  state 
livery  willmg  to  obey  its  commands.     Presbyterianism  was  like 
neither.     It  assumed  an  authority  which  it  could  not  r^ulate,  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  submit  to  the  control  of  zae  state  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  that  assumed  authority.     Its  assumption  was 
arrogant,  and  its  submission  humiliating.     While  in  other  respects  it 
worked  exceedingly  well,  in  its  connection  and  collisions  with  the 
civil  power  it  worked  exceedingly  ill. 

A  few  instances,  and  they  are  few  selected  from  many,  will  expose 
the  evils  of  the  relations  which  were  established  between  presby- 
terianism and  the  civil  power  in  Lancashire. 

One  of  the  earliest  sources  of  embarrassment  to  the  presbyterian 
authorities  was  found  in  the  official  position  of  such  ministers  as, 
retaining  their  preference  for  the  older  forms  of  worship,  were  yet 
willing  to  observe  the  formularies  of  the  new  establishment^  so  far  as 
they  were  required  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  parliament.  A 
worthy  minister  belonging  to  the  classical  division  of  Bolton  was 
cited  before  the  dassis  for  kneeling  in  private  prayer,  when  he  entered 
the  pulpit,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pubhc  service.  Although, 
the  performance  of  private  devotion  in  public  was  contrary  to  pres- 
byterian custom,  it  was  not  a  violation  of  any  established  role.     As 

exeeutum  ike  Prabyierian  Owemment,     London,  1647.     A  very  Bcaroe  tnot^ 
quoted  in  Hibbert's  Hi$Uny  of  the  CotUgiaU  ChMrck  of  Manehetier. 
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the  good  man  xniglit  qnite  as  well  liave  prayed  in  the  privacj  of  bis 
Testiy,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say  why  he  shonld  have  chosen  for  his 
private  devotion  the  precise  moment  when  it  woxdd  become  apparent 
to  all  the  congregation ;  jnst  as  it  is  not  easy  to  divine  the  motive  of 
some  good  ministers  who  in  these  times  make  an  ostentations  per- 
formance  of  thebr  private  prayers  in  their  pnlpits.  Bat  the  aoonsed 
minister  condncted  the  public  worship  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
aathorised  directory.  The  classis,  therefore,  unwilling  to  allow  the 
practice,  but  nnable  to  condemn  it,  prolonged  the  proceedings,  and 
eventaally  left  the  matter  nndetermined,  very  mnch  to  their  own 
humiliation  and  the  annoyance  of  tiie  people.  Another  minister  in 
the  same  district  continued  to  wear  the  snrplice,  which,  even  under 
the  rule  of  prelacy,  had  been  generally  disused  in  that  part  of  Lan* 
cashire.  The  ministers  had  so  often  pleaded  for  liberty  in  the  use  of 
vestments  that  they  could  not  gracefully  refuse  to  others  what  they 
had  demanded  for  wemselves.  Refuse  it,  however,  they  did,  and  the 
offending  minister  silentiy  or  sullenly  subndtted  to  tiieir  decision.  But 
the  poor  man  was  not  so  easily  deUvered  from  his  enemies.  He  was 
accused  of  having  '  frequented  malignants'  company,'  of '  not  publidy 
manifesting  any  sorrow  for  his  malignaTicy,'  of  *  alleging  scripture  for 
the  king,'  of '  going  to  an  ale-feast  when  the  parliament  forces  were 
fighting  against  Warrington,'  of '  not  singing  psalms,'  of  '  going  to  a 
horse-race  on  Barlow  Moor,'  and  of  some  other  naughty  things.  As 
the  result  of  these  proceedings  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes,  either 
th^  were  prolonged  beyond  the  time  ihere  specified,  or  the  good 
man,  Mr.  Pollit,  satisfied  the  classis  without  any  further  investigation. 

In  another  instance,  however,  Mr.  Gilbody,  minister  of  Holcombe 
chapel,  who  had  been  moderator  of  the  classis,  was  suspended  because 
he  *  did  go  to  a  horse  race,'  because  he  '  did  sit  tipUng  in  an  ale 
house,  where  was  fiddUng,'  and  because  '  he  was  present  at  a  bowling 
on  a  common  ale-house  bowling-green.'*  Had  the  Manchester 
classis  been  as  strict  as  the  Bolton,  both  Heyricke  and  Newoome 
would  have  been  suspended  for  bowUng. 

A  curious  case  came  before  the  Bolton  classis.  At  the  examination 
of  two  candidates  for  ordination,  it  appeared  that  one  *  had  mairied 
the  other,'  that  is,  had  solemnised  the  marriage.  As  the  former  had 
not  been  ordained,  he  had  done  very  wrong,  and  both  candidates 
had  to  'give  BatiB&otion'  for  bebg  concerned  in  'a  clandeBidne 
marriage.  T 

The  new  method  of  solemnising  matrimony  was  offensive  to  many 
people  who  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  presbyterial  rule  as 
obligatory  upon  the  authorised  clergy.  In  some  instances,  the  people 
who  preferred  the  old  formulary  were  married  by  ejected  clergymen, 
or  by  unauthorised  persons,  as  clerks  and  schoolmasters.  Not  content 
with  leaving  the  legitimacy  of  such  marriages  to  the  judgment  of  the 
civil  courts,  the  presbyteries  prematurely  declared  them  to  be  unlaw- 
fhl,  and  required  all  persons  who  had  been  so  married  since  the 
passing  of  the  ordinance  of  parliament  to  be  re-married  in  the  regular 

*  MmtUes  of  the  Second  CUum^  cited  by  Walker, 
t  MiiMan  of  the  Second  OUutU,  Walker,  i.  p.  40. 
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manner,  or  to  be  exclnded  from  the  commnnion  of  the  Clmrch.  As 
their  own  ministers  were  prohibited  from  solemnising  matrimonj  in 
the  prelatical  manner,  Mr.  Jones,  minister  of  Eocles,  had  to  make  a 
very  hmnble  submission  before  the  Manchester  classis,  for  having, 
before  the  prohibition  was  published,  made  use  of  the  old  formnlary. 
After  prohibiting  snch  marriages,  the  classis  required  all  persons  who 
had  been  married  by  any  other  than  their  own  ministers  to  inform  the 
elders  how,  where,  and  by  whom  they  had  been  married,  in  order  to 
*  fipee  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  living  in  fornication/  Several 
couples  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  classis,  by  whom  they  were 
reproved  for  their  immorality,  and  ordered  to  have  their  marriage 
solemnised  in  the  regular  manner.  One  woman  of  Ashton  under 
Lyne  boldly  reused  to  abnegate  her  marriage.  To  submit  to  a 
repetition  of  the  marriage  solemnity  would  be  to  confess  that  she,  a 
chaste  and  honourable  woman,  had  lived  in  dishonour  and  sin.  She 
refused  to  submit  as  positively  as  any  of  the  pres^Wierian  ministers 
afterwards  refrised  to  submit  to  reordination.  Her  husband  was 
more  pliable,  or  more  timid.  The  minute  of  the  classis  is,  'Agreed 
that  William  Hardy  and  his  reputed  wife  are  bound  to  consummate 
their  marriage.  She  absolutely  ref  useth  ever  to  marry  him.  Noted, 
that  they  are  guilty  of  fornication.  He  acknowledgeth  that  it  is  a 
great  sin,  but  asserts  that  she  is  his  wife  before  God.* 

In  many  instances  parents  reused  to  have  their  children  baptised 
in  the  presbyterian  manner.  Had  the  ministers  allowed  to  others  the 
liberty  which  they  had  in  earlier  times  claimed  for  themselves,  they 
would  have  avoided  much  perplexity,  division,  and  ill-feeling.  Some 
of  them,  if  liberty  had  been  allowed,  would  have  baptised  according 
to  the  old  formulary,  but  the  use  of  it  was  prohibited  in  the  churches. 
Many  parents,  therefore,  resorted  for  the  baptism  of  their  children  to 
ejected  ministers,  or  to  unauthorised  persons.  The  schoolmaster  of 
Prestwich  was  in  great  request  to  baptise  children  in  the  manner 
formerly  used.  To  escape  observation  or  punishment,  he  usually 
performed  the  service  aSier  sunset,  when  in  those  times  very  few 
people  went  abroad. 

But  the  most  prolific  source  of  presbyterian  difficulties  was  the 
authority  of  the  eldership  in  admitting  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  in  excluding  from  it.  In  voluntary  societies 
this  power,  if  wisely  used,  is  very  seldom  the  cause  of  perplexity  or 
trouble  to  either  ministers  or  people.  But  in  an  established  Church, 
exclusion  from  its  communion  is  exclusion  from  a  position  of  credit 
and  respectability,  to  which  all  subjects  of  the  realm  have  equal 
claim,  unless  they  incur  its  forfeiture  by  some  offence,  proved  by  legal 
evidence,  and  punished  by  magisterial  authority. 

The  elders  of  every  congregation  had  the  authority  of  a  parlia- 
mentary ordinance  to  exclude  from  their  communion  ^e  ^  ignorant ' 
and  the  '  scandalous.'  Both  these  words  could  be  construed  with 
much  latitude  of  interpretation.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  what  degree 
of  ignorance  disqualified  a  man  as  '  ignorant,'  or  what  amount  of 
scandal  disqualified  him  as  '  scandalous.'  As  an  appeal  was  allowed 
from  one  Church  court  to  another,  through  three  gradations,  and 
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efvientiially  to  the  ciyil  magistrate,  theee  two  words  supplied  material 
for  interminable  litigation. 

So  far  as  *  ignorance  '  was  concerned,  the  elders  were  armed  with 
inqnisitorial  power  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  religions  knowledge 
which  was  possessed  by  candidates  for  the  commnnion  of  the  Church. 
Even  acknowledged  communicants  might  at  any  time  be  challenged  for 

*  ignorance/  and  compelled  to  prove  their  competent  knowledge  before 
the  court  of  elders.  By  a  liberal  construction  of  the  term  *  ignorance/ 
it  was  made  to  include  heresy  and  opposition  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  If  a  man  did  not  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Westmin- 
ster confi^sion,  it  was  charitable  to  attribute  his  disapproval  to  his 
ignorance,  and  thus  charity  was  made  to  do  the  work  of  persecution 
hy  excluding  him,  not  &om  a  voluntary  socieiy,  but  from  a  national 
dhnrch. 

Still  more  comprehensive  in  the  judgment  of  the  presbyterian 
courts  was  the  word  *  scandalous.'  It  would  excite  no  surprise  to 
find  drunkards,  gamesters,  and  adulterers  branded  as  '  scandalous,' 
but  the  Lancashire  elders  discovered  a  much  wider  interpretation  for 
the  word.  All  who  had  fought  in  defence  of  the  king,  although  they 
were  able  to  plead  the  amnesty  of  parliament,  were  declared  to  be 

*  scandalous,'  unless  they  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  Church  by 
publicly  acloiowledging  their  great  sin  in  defending  prelacy  and  false 
religion.  '  Cavalierism '  was  a  charge  sometimes  brought  against 
ministers,  elders,  and  even  private  members  of  the  Church.  House- 
holders were  declared  '  scandalous '  for  hiring  papistical  servants,  or 
employing  papistical  tailors. "**  An  elder  was  charged  with  scandal 
for  neglecting  to  sing  in  his  family  (probably  the  good  man  had  no 
m.nsical  ability)  ;  another  for  '  swearing  by  his  &iith  ' ;  another  for 
'  going  to  an  ale  feast ' ; .  another  for  saying  the  *  parliament  was  a 
body  without  a  head. '  Parliamentarians  brought  charges  of  *  scandal  * 
agauLst  Koyalists,  Royalists  against  Parliamentarians,  and  retired 
soldiers  against  men  of  both  parties.  The  disputes  of  families,  and 
idle  tales  of  villages,  were  often  brought  before  the  Church  courts, 
which,  embarrassed  with  endless  complaints  and  appeals,  found  great 
difficulty  in  making  their  discipline  produce  anyiliing  better  than 
suspicions,  jealousies,  quarrels,  and  lawsuits. t 

*  Tailors,  in  those  times,  like  the  '  dirzies '  in  India,  commonly  went  from  one 
house  to  another  to  work  for  families, 

t  Oliver  Heywood  gives  an  account  of  a  curious  dispute  between  his  father 

Kichard  Heywood  and  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  congregation  of  Bolton. 

Bichard,  a  shrewd,  clever  man  of  business,  liked  to  have  his  own  way  in  his  religion 

as  well  as  in  his  trade,  while  he  wisely  left  his  good  wife  to  rule  his  family.     The 

ministers  and  elders  gave  '  little  tickets/  as  they  called  them,  made  of  lead,  to  the 

approved  candidates  for  the  communion,  and  expected  them  to  be  produced  on  admis- 

lion  to  the  sacrament.     Richard  did  not  approve  of  these  '  little  tickets/  *  partly 

because  he  looked  upon  them  as  an  innovation  and  a  snare,  partly  because  it  was 

cumbersome  to  the  communicants,  partly  because  no  other  church  in  the  county 

had  any  such  practice.'     So  he  refused  to  take  and  shew  his  '  ticket.'     As  after 

admonition  *  he  was  still  resolute,  persisting  in  his  schism,  they  suspended  him 

from  the  Lord's  Supper.'    Still  worse,  Hhey  did  also  excommunicate  him  for 

contempt,  because,  as  they  said,  he  laughed  them  to  scorn ;  for  having  naturally  a 

smiling  countenance,  he  might  sometimes  smile  in  his  discourse  with  them.'    This 

S 
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There  was,  however,  a  better  side  of  Presbyteiianism,  which,  had  it 
not  been  connected  with  the  civil  power,  would  have  secnred  the  con* 
fidence  and  respect  of  all  Protestant  Englishmen.  Public  worship 
was  observed  with  more  order  and  solemni^  than  had  been  previonslj 
known  in  the  county.  The  salutary  influence  of  religious  principles 
was  observed  diffusing  itself  among  all  grades  of  social  life,  and  ele- 
vating the  morals  of  ^e  people.  Although  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  were  in  many  instances  too  rigorously  and  inquisitorially 
enforced,  the  presbyterian  government  of  the  Church  in  Lancashire 
never  assumed,  or  never  was  able  to  maintain,  the  harsh  and  oppres- 
sive rule  which,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been  attributed  to  it  in 
Scotland.  Subject  to  the  lenient  but  effectual  restraint  of  the  civil 
power,  it  secured  a  general  respect  for  the  clerical  character,  a 
becoming  regard  for  the  solemnities  of  religion,  and  a  regular  ad- 
ministration of  its  ordinances,  such  as  had  never  been  enforced  in  the 
county  under  episcopal  authority. 

Of  the  troublers  of  the  Presbyterian  Israel,  not  the  least  annoying 
were  the  wild  and  fanatical  sects  brought  into  life  by  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  the  civil  war.  Discussions  upon  all  sorts  of  religious  subjects 
prevailed  in  markets,  fairs,  public  houses,  wherever  men  and  women 
came  together.  These  discussions,  conducted  by  persons  previously 
unaccustomed  to  think  about  religion,  brought  suddenly  as  to  the 
light  of  a  new  day,  or  the  use  of  a  new  faculty,  and  disturbed  by 
strange  apprehensions  of  mystic  communings  with  spiritual  powers, 
produced  a  countless  variety  of  conflicting  opinions  among  enthusias- 
tic people,  all  of  whom  believed  they  had  a  mission  to  promulgate 
their  opinions,  wherever  they  could  find  or  make  an  opportunity. 
Having  little  respect  for  Church  order,  ministerial  authority,  or  ecclesi- 
astical sanctities,  they  gave  endless  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the 
grave,  formal,  reverend  ministers  of  the  established  order. 

Many  of  these  sects  were  short-lived.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  still  remains,  and  although  gradually  declining,  it  retains  all 
that  was  good  in  its  founders,  while  it  has  outgrown  almost  all  that 
was  evil.  I  am  not  disposed  to  chronicle  the  doings  or  the  sufferings 
of  the  early  Quakers,  although  they  may  almost  be  called  a  Lancashire 
sect,  as  the  earliest  and  most  successful  labours  of  their  founder  were 
in  that  county  and  its  neighbourhood.  Their  sufferings  were  crueUy 
severe,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  respoct  their 

seems  to  have  been  just  what  smiling  Richard  wished.  Notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  lus  wife  he  would  not  yield  and  conform,  but  appealed  to  the  '  Classis' 
which  met  at  that  time,  as  it  did  occasionally,  at  Bury.  The  Classis  disapproving 
of  the  severity  of  '  the  eldership '  attempted  to  mediate  and  induce  the  elders 
peaceably  to  admit  the  offender  to  the  sacrament.  But  Richard  did  not  approve 
of  mediation  nor  desire  peace.  He  was  determined  to  have  a  triumph  over  the 
elders.  He,  therefore,  appealed  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  at  Preston,  who  deci- 
ded that  the  elders  should  revoke  their  sentence  and  receive  the  offender  again  to 
their  fellowship.    UnwUling  as  they  were  to  restore  him  without  some  expresaions 


attempt  to  disgui , ^ 

Supper  afterwards,  but  was  entertained  at  Cockey*and  all  places  about.'    Hunter's 
lAft  qf  Oliver  ffeyieood,  pp.  66-67. 
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principles  and  admire  their  honesty  and  fortitnde,  that  they  provoked 
mnch  of  the  persecution  which  they  so  patiently  endnred,  and  re- 
pelled the  assistance  which  good  men  of  other  parties  wonld  have 
been  ready  to  afford  them.  A  modem  *  friend/  mild,  pleasant,  neatly 
dressed,  carefully  educated,  perfected  in  proprieties,  is  as  unlike  as 
possible,  except  in  a  few  *  principles,*  to  the  obtrusive,  intolerant, 
rude,  coarse,  disputatious  Quaker  of  the  early  days  of  their  sect 
While  I  honour  those  rude  men  for  the  testimony  which  they  faith- 
folly  bore  to  great  principles,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  bad  treatment 
they  often  received  from  the  presbyterian  clergy.  Their  chief  feuds, 
however,  in  the  days  of  the  Cfommon wealth,  were  not  with  the  Pres- 
byterians, but  with  the  Independents  and  Baptists,  who  were  more 
ready  to  accept  their  challenges,  and  engage  in  their  protracted  dis- 
putes. As  I  proceed,  they  may  occasionsJly  cross  my  path,  and  if 
they  do  I  shall  endeavour  to  speak  of  them  with  the  esteem  which 
they  deserve  for  their  unMtering  testimony  to  important  truths,  but 
I  shall  not  go  out  of  my  way  either  to  praise  or  to  censure  their  doings. 

No  sooner  were  the  Presbyterians  established  in  Lancashire  than 
they  began  to  be  troubled  by  the  Independents  and  to  trouble  them 
in  return.  The  Independent  sect  was  not  at  that  time  so  young  as 
some  writers  have  represented  it.  It  was  not,  as  is  often  said,  bom 
in  the  camp  of  Fairi^  or  of  Cromwell.  Its  adherents,  of  a  better 
sort  than  the  republican  soldiers,  previously  existed  in  Norfolk,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  London,  in  Holland,  in  New  England,  in  both  uni- 
versities, in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  although  scarcely  in  Lanca- 
shire. Even  when  their  principles,  or  some  of  them,  prevailed  in  the 
republican  camp,  the  Independent  soldiers,  or  most  of  them,  were 
very  different  religionists  from  the  friends  of  John  Bobinson  or  the 
dissenting  brethren  of  the  Westminster  assembly.  Such  Independent 
ministers  as  Dr.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Burroughs,  grave,  orderly,  scholarly 
men,  had  little  in  common  with  the  preaching  colonels  of  the  repub- 
lican army.  The  best  of  the  Independent  soldiers  would  have  been 
in  at  ease  under  the  discipline  of  the  pastor  and  deacons  of  a  congre- 
gational church,  or  of  a  congregational  consociation  of  New  England. 

In  one  particular  the  Independents  were  generally  agreed,  and  in 
that  particular  the  Presbyterians,  with  even  more  unanimity,  were 
directly  and  violently  opposed  to  them.  The  Independents 
were  for  toleration,  their  regular  pastors  with  some  limitations,  their 
preaching  soldiers  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Their  best  educated  and 
orderly  ministers,  like  Samuel  Eaton,  however  intolerant  they  may 
have  been  in  confepoversy,  contended  for  a  legal  toleration  of  opinions 
which  were  not  practically  injurious  to  society,  or  not  opposed  to  the 
great  verities  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Independents  of  the  army 
claimed  toleration  for  all  sorts  of  people,  except  perhaps  the  prelatical 
and  presbyterian  clergy. 

The  Presbyterians  with  one  voice  denounced  toleration,  both  in  its 
modified  and  in  its  unmitigated  form.  When  toleration  was  a  new 
'^^^^S  ^pou  the  earth,  a  firm  opposition  to  it  may  excite  no  surprise, 
but  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  fierce  and  unrelenting  opposition 
which  prevailed  among  the  Lancashire  clergy.  Their  fiery  denuncia- 
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tions  of  the  new  opinions  were  more  like  the  cries  of  maniacs  than 
the  remonstrances  of  clergymen.  Their  brethren  in  London  conld 
say  hard  things  of  sectaries,  bnt  I  cannot  believe  that  even  the  Lon- 
don clergy,  nnder  the  gnidance  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Manton,  would 
have  approved  of  *  The  Harmonious  Consent  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Province  within  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  with  their  Reverend 
Brethren  the  Ministers  of  the  Province  of  London,  in  their  late 
Testimony  to  the  Truth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  our  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  as  also  against  the  Errors,  Heresies,  and  Blasphemies 
of  the  time,  and  the  Toleration  thereof.'  This  fierce  remonstrance, 
drawn  up  by  Heyricke  with  the  assistance  of  Tilsley,  is  the  appro- 
priate expression  of  the  frantic  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the 
consenting  ministers  of  the  couniy.  While  Heyricke  and  Tilsley 
thus  furiously  denounced  toleration,  HoUingworth  reasoned  against 
it,  Angier  warned  his  Mends  of  its  evil,  Harrison  preached  it  down, 
even  Charles  Herle  forgot  his  moderation,  and  Isaac  Ambrose  his 
charity. 

*  The  Harmonious  Consent '  of  the  ministers  of  Lancashire  *  with 
their  reverend  brethren  the  ministers  of  the  Province  of  London' 
suggests  the  enquiry.  How  £3ar  did  *the  Harmonious  Consent' 
correctly  represent  the  agreement  of  the  Lancashire  and  the  London 
clergy  ?  Among  the  Presbyterians  of  London  much  alarm  had  been 
excited  by  the  rise  of  strange  sects  in  the  army,  by  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Lidependents,  by  the  vigorous,  not  to  say  unconsti- 
tutional, measures  of  the  republican  leaders,  and  by  the  scarcely- 
concealed  determination  to  abolish  the  regal  government.  Hugh 
Peters  had  been  employed  to  conciliate  the  ministers  and  gain  their 
countenance  to  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  extreme  party ;  but  he 
had  no  success  with  the  Presbyterians  and  very  little  with  the  Inde- 
pendents. From  a  meeting  of  the  London  clergy,  convened  in  Sion 
College,  a  paper  issued,  *  A  Serious  and  Faithftil  Bepresentation  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  within  the  Province  of 
London  whose  Names  are  subscribed,  contained  in  a  Letter  to  the 
General  and  his  Council  of  War,  delivered  to  his  Excellency  by  some 
of  the  Subscribers,  January  18,  1648.*  This  representation,  calm, 
earnest,  respectfdl,  but  very  firm,  was  creditable  to  the  understandings 
and  the  hearts  of  the  London  clergy. • 

*The  Harmonious  Consent,'  published  soon  afterwards,  of  the 
Lo^ncashire  ministers,  was  very  unlike  the  *  Representation  '  of  the 
London  clergy.  It  was  in  temper  and  spirit  leas  firm  but  more 
violent,  less  directly  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  republicans,  but 
jBsir  more  vehement  in  its  denunciations  of  all  kinds  of  sectaries.  On 
the  subject  of  toleration,  then  slowly  making  way  among  some  of 
the  London  clergy,  nothing  more  horrible  was  ever  put  upon  paper 
by  religionists  of  any  sort.  Heyricke  and  his  bretlien  say :  '  We 
are  here  led  to  express  with  what  astonishment  and  horror  we  axo 
struck,  when  we  seriously  weigh  what  endeavours  are  used  for  the 
establishing  of  an  universal  toleration  of  all  the  pernicious  errors, 

*  London.  Printed  by  J.  Meacock  for  Luke  Fawne,  at  the  sign  of  the  Parrot, 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.    1648. 
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blasphemous  and  heretical  doctrines  broached  in  these  times,  as  if 
men  wonld  not  sin  fast  enough  except  they  were  bidden ;  or  as  if  God 
were  not  already  enough  dishonoured  except  the  throne  of  iniqniiy 
were  set  up,  framing  mischief  bj  a  law ;  or  as  if  men  were  afraid 
that  error  (a  goodly  plant  to  be  cherished)  would  not  grow  &st 
enough  except  it  were  made  much  of ;  or  as  if  it  might  as  justly  lay 
claim  to  the  privilege  of  being  defended  as  truth  itself;  or  as  if  there 
were  any  danger  that  Satan  would  not  destroy  souls  enough,  except 
he  might  do  the  same  without  all  restraint.  For  our  own  parts,  as 
we  can  never  sufficiently  admire  and  wonder  that  any  who  have 
talcen  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant  should  either  have  so  quickly 
forgotten  it,  or  else  imagine  that  the  establishing  a  toleration  of 
heresy  and  schism  by  a  law  should  be  the  way  to  e^irpate  them ;  so 
also  here  we  shall  take  occasion  to  declare  what  our  apprehensions 
are  concerning  such  a  toleration. 

'  Besides,  what  else  would  this  be  but  a  setting  up  the  image  of 
jealousy  that  provokes  to  jealousy,  and  a  putting  upon  God  (who 
knows  how  many)  co-rivals  ?  It  would  be  a  giving  Satan  free  Hberty 
to  set  up  his  thresholds  by  God's  thresholds,  and  his  posts  by  God's 
posts,  his  Dagon  by  God's  ark,  which  how  dishonourable  it  would 
be  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  we  leave  all  men  to  judge. 
They  that  search  diligently  cannot  find  in  it  love  to  God,  or  love  to 
His  truth,  or  love  to  men's  precious  souls.  Nay,  it  strongly  savours 
of  leaving  of  first  love,  which  Christ  hates ;  of  lukewarmness  and 
want  of  zeal,  for  which  Christ  threatens  to  spue  out  of  His  mouth  ; 
of  love  to  error,  and  an  apprehension  of  some  amiableness  and  worth 
therein  for  which  it  were  to  be  desired,  or  else  why  should  there  be 
a  special  pleading  to  have  it  tenderly  dealt  with  and  indulged? 
Even  as  it  argued  a  love  to  Baal  in  them  that  pleaded  for  him  against 
Gideon,  because  he  had  cast  down  his  altar  and  cut  down  the  grove 
that  was  by  it.  It  would  be  no  part  of  England's  thankfulness  unto 
God,  after  so  many  deliverances  and  mercies  received  from  Him,  to 
grant  men  open  Hberiy  to  blaspheme  God  at  their  pleasure,  wrest  the 
scriptures  to  their  own  destruction,  trample  upon  His  holy  ordinances, 
slight  and  contemn  all  ministry,  d^pise  His  messengers,  commit  all 
manner  of  abomination,  and  for  every  one  to  go  a-whoring  after  his 
own  inventions,  which  yet  would  be  the  effects  of  a  lawless  toleration. 
Add  yet  further,  that  a  toleration  would  be  the  putting  of  a  sword 
into  a  madman's  hand ;  a  cup  of  poison  into  the  hand  of  a  child ;  a 
letting  loose  of  madmen  with  firebrands  in  their  hands  ;  an  appoint- 
ing a  city  of  refuge  in  men's  consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly  to ;  a 
laying  of  the  stumbling-block  before  the  blind ;  a  proclaiming  liberty 
to  the  wolves  to  come  into  Christ's  fold  to  prey  upon  His  lambs ;  a 
toleration  of  soxd-murther  (the  greatest  murther  of  all  other),  and  for 
the  establishing  whereof  damned  souls  in  hell  would  accuse  men  on 
earth.  Neither  would  it  be  to  provide  for  tender  consciences,  but  to 
take  away  aU  conscience ;  if  evil  be  suffered,  it  will  not  suffer  good ; 
if  error  be  not  forcibly  kept  under,  it  will  be  superior ;  which  we  here 
the  rather  speak  of,  to  undeceive  those  weak  ones  who,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  liberty  of  conscience  (though  £edsely  so  called,  and 
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being  indeed,  as  is  well  observed  by  the  general  assembly  of  tbe 
Cbnrch  of  Scotland,  liberty  of  error,  scandal,  schism,  heresy,  dishon- 
oaring  God,  opposing  the  truth,  hindering  reformation,  and  seducing 
others),  are  charmed  by  Satan  into  a  better  liking  of  an  unconscien- 
tious toleration.  We'  also  dread  to  think  what  horrid  blasphemies 
would  be  belched  out  against  God ;  what  vile  abominations  would  be 
conamitted ;  how  the  duties  of  nearest  relations  would  be  violated ; 
what  differences  and  divisions  there  would  be  in  families  and  congre- 
gations ;  what  heart-burnings  would  be  caused ;  what  disobedience  to 
the  civil  magistrate  that  might  be  palliated  over  with  a  pretence  of 
conscience,  as  well  as  other  opinions  and  practices  ;  what  disturbance 
of  the  civil  peace,  and  dissolution  of  all  humane  society,  and  of  all 
government  in  the  Church  and  Conamonwealth,  if  once  liberty  were 
given  by  a  law  (which  God  forbid)  for  men  to  profess  and  practise 
what  opinions  they  pleased ;  yea,  sin  would  be  then  committed 
without  any  restraint  or  shame,  although  the  more  liberty  to  sin  the 
greater  bondage.  The  establishing  of  a  toleration  would  make  us 
become  the  abhorring  and  loathing  of  all  nations,  and  being  so  pal- 
pable a  breach  of  our  covenant  would  be  the  high-road  way  to  lay 
England^s  glory  for  ever  in  the  dust,  and  awaken  against  us  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  to  bring  a  sword  upon  us,  to  avenge  &e  quarrel  of 
His  covenant.  A  toleration  added  to  our  sins  would  make  us  to  God 
an  intolerable  burthen ;  He  would  doubtless  think  of  easing  Himself 
He  would  be  weary  of  repenting.  And  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  come 
to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  the  very  lukewarm  prelates 
whom  Christ  hath  spued  out  of  His  mouth  (who  in  their  times  would 
never  consent  to  such  a  toleration)  would  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
us  and  condemn  us.  And  therefore,  however  some  may  conceive 
that  in  things  of  the  mind  the  sword  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
civil  magistrate  for  the  terror  of  evil  doers,  yet  because  we  judge  the 
toleration  of  all  kinds  of  opinions  and  professions  in  matters  of  &ith 
(errors  therein  being  in  the  number  of  those  evil  works  to  which  the 
magistrate  is  to  be  a  terror),  to  be  impious  and  wicked,  and  woxdd 
be  a  tender  nurse  to  give  suck  to  and  cherish  the  foul,  ugly,  mon- 
strous, and  misshapen  births  of  our  times,  as  it  would  be  also  destmc- 
tive  to  the  common  wealth,  ....  we  do  here  profess  ....  that 
we  do  detest  the  fore-mentioned  toleration.  And  whatever  others 
may  expect  to  the  contrary,  yet  we  hope  that  God  will  never  suffer 
the  parliament  of  England  to  be  so  unmindful  of  either  their  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  or  of  their  own  former  declarations  smd  re- 
monstrances, protestations  and  professions,  as  once  to  give  a  listening 
ear  to  such  as  might  move  for  such  a  thing ;  and  that  they  may  be 
kept  from  being  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin  shall  be  our  earnest  prayer 
for  them  unto  God  continually  night  and  day.'  * 

*  To  this  *  Harmonioua  Consent '  the  following  names  were  Bubecribed : — 

Richard  Heyricke,  warden  of    Christ  Bobert  Yates,  pastor  of  the  Church  at 

Colledg  in  Manchester  Wanington 

Bichard  Hollingworth,  Fellow  of  Christ  Bradley  Hayhurst,  preacher  of  the  Word 

Colledg  in  Manchester  at  Leigh 
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That  this  extraordinary  document  was  subscribed  hj  nearly  all  the 
presbyterian  ministers  of  Lancashire  can  be  explained  only  by 
supposing  that  they  were  frightened  out  of  calm  thought  and  wise 
consideration  by  the  monstrous  apparitions,  which  were  rising  on  all 
sides  and  threatening  their  newly-established  Church.  The  signs  of 
the  times  were  disastrous ;  the  portents  were  such  as  neither  they  nor 
their  others  had  ever  seen  before.     History  is  said  to  repeat  itself, 


Alexander  Horrocks,  minister    of   the 

Qospel  at  Deane 
John  Tilaley,  pastor  of  Dean 
John  Harper,  pastor  of  Bolton 
Bichard  Gkx>dwyn,  mioiBter  of  the  gospel 

at  Bolton 
Richard  Benson,  minister  of  Chollerton 
William  Alt,  min.  of  Bury 
Robert  Bath,  pastor  of  Rachdal 
William  Asaheton,  pastor  of  Middleton 
John  Harrison,  pastor  of  Ashton-under- 

line 
Thomas  Pyke,  pastor  of  Radclifif 
John  Angler,  pastor  of  Denton 
William  Walker,  minister  of  the  Qospel 

at  Newton- Heath  chapel 
Toby  Fumesse,  minister  of  the  Gospel 
John  Joanes,  min.  of  Eccles 
Edward  Woolmer,  min.  of  Flixton 
Robert  Gilbody,  preacher  at  Holcome 
Jonathan  Scholefield,  min.  at  Heywood 
Thomas  Holland,  min.  of  Ringley 
Thomas  Clayton,  min.  of  Didsbury 
Robert  Constantine,  min.  of  Ouldham 
Peter  Bradshaw,  min.  of  Cockey 
John  Brierley,  preacher  at  Salford 
Thomas  Johnson^  min.  of  the  Gospel  at 

Halsal 
William  Bell,  pastor  of  Hyton 
William  Dun,  min.  of  the   Gospel  at 

Ormeskirk 
Jamee  Worrall,  pastor  of  Aughton 
William  Aspinwal,  preacher  of  Qod*B 

Word  at  Mayhall 
John  MaUison,  min.  of  God's  Word  at 

MeUing 
Robert  Seddon,  min.  of  God's  Word  at 

Alker 
Will-  Norcot,  minister  of  West  Derby 
Will.    Ward,  min.  of   the    Gospel  at 

Walton 
KevU  Kay,  pastor  at  Walton 
Henry  Boulton,  preacher  at  Hale 
John  Fogge,  pastor  of  Liyerpoole 
Joseph  Tompson,  min.  of  Sephton 
Jo.  Kyd,  min.  of  Much-Crosby 
James  Bradshaw,  pastor  of  the  Church 

at  Wigan 
James  Star  key,  pastor  of  North -meoles 
James  Wood,  preacher  of  the  Word  at 

Asheton  in  Makerfield 


Thomas  Norman,  pastor  of  Newton 
Timothy  Smith,  preacher  of  the  Word 

at  Rainforth 
John  Wright,  pastor  of  Billinge 
Henry  Shaw,  pastor  at  Holland 
Thomas  Crompton,  min.  of  the  Gospel 

at  Astley 
William  Bagaley,  min.  of  the  Gospel  at 

Burtonwood 
William  Leigh,  preacher  of  the  Word  at 

Newchurch 
Richard  Mawdesley,  pastor  of  Ellins 
James  Hyet,  pastor  of  Croston 
Thomas  Cranage,  pastor  of  Brindle 
Edward  Gee,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at 

Eccleston 
Paul  Latham,  pastor  of  Standish 
Samuel  Joanes,  pastor  of  Hoole 
Henry  Welch,  min.  at  Chorley 
Wil.  Browns  word,  preacher  at  Dugglas 
James  Crichely,  preacher  at  Penwor- 

tham 
Edward  Fleetwood,  pastor  at  Eirkham 
Isaac  Ambrose,  pastor  of  Preston 
William  Addison,  lecturer  at  Preston 
William  Ingham,  minist.   at    Goosen- 

arghe 
Matthew  Moore,  miniiter  at  Broughton 
Christopher  Edmundson,  pastor  at  Gar- 

stang 
Thomas  Smith,  preacher  at  Garstang 

Chapel 
John  Breres,  minister  at  Padiam 
Richard  Jackson,  pastor  at  Whittington 
Nicolas  Smith,  pastor  of  Tatham 
Robert  Shaw,  pastor  at  Cockeram 
James  Scholecroft,  minister  at  Caton 
Thomas  Whitehead,  pastor  at  Halton 
Peter  Atkinson,  minister  of  Ellel 
John  Jaques,  minister  of  Bolton 
Richard  Walker,  minister  of  Warton 
Philip  Bennet,  minister  of  UlTerston 
William    Smith,    minister     of     Over- 

EeUet 
Brian  Willan,  minister  of  Coulton 
Peter  Smith,  minister  of  Shireshead 
Edward  Aston,  minister  of  Claughton 
Thomas  Denry,  minister  of  Wiresdalle 
Thomas  Fawcet,  minister  at  Overton 
Will.  Gamer,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel 
John  Smith,  minister  of  Melling 
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bnt  no  history  was  ever  like  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  in 
the  civil  war.  The  position  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  was  new  and 
strange  to  them.  They  had  suddenly  become  rulers  of  the  Chnxch 
in  which  they  had  been  oppressed,  and  they  felt  both  their  elevation 
and  their  responsibility.  They  saw  that  the  canse  for  which  they 
had  contended  so  long  and  suffered  so  much  was  exposed  to  new 
perils  and  unexpected  disasters.  They  acted  as  if  they  had  been 
stricken  with  panic  in  a  great  emergency,  when  their  most  sacred 
interests  were  exposed  to  imminent  haizards  of  which  they  had  little 
knowledge  and  no  experience.* 

But  more  terrible  things  than  the  phantoms  of  heresy  were 
threatening  the  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire.  The  Scottish  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  Dake  of  Hamilton,  was  marching  from 
the  north,  through  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,- in  support  of 
the^ cause  of  royalty;  while  Lambert  from  the  south  and  Cromwell 
from  Wales  were  hastening  to  combine  their  forces  in  order  to  resist 
its  progress.  The  opposing  armies  were  expected  to  meet  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  county  were  in  great  perplexity 
as  to  the  part  they  should  take  in  the  terrible  conflict  which  they 
could  neither  prevent  nor  avoid.  They  had  good  reason  to  fear  the 
triumph  of  either  army. 

As  Presbyterians  they  might  have  been  expected  to  look  favourably 
upon  the  progress  of  their  co-religionists ;  but  they  knew  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  kirk  had  not  cordially  approved  of  the  invasion 
of  England.  Many  of  the  Scotch  ministers  were  afraid  of  Hamilton, 
lest  he  should  restore  the  king  without  conditions,  and  allow  him  to 
re-establish  prelacy.  The  Scotch  parliament  consented  to  the  inva- 
sion only  upon  the  condition  that  Hamilton  would  admit  none  of  the 
English  to  join  his  army,  unless  they  would  subscribe  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  Had  this  condition  been  faithfully  observed, 
the  Lancashire  Presbyterians  might  probably  have  received  the  Scotch 
army  as  friends,  and  produced  a  very  different  result  of  the  war. 
Hamilton  kept  his  engagement  in  its  letter,  but  utterly  disregarded 
its  spirit.  Under  the  pretence  of  observing  it,  he  would  not  allow 
the  uncovenanted  Cavaliers  to  unite  with  his  soldiery,  but  directed 
them  to  march  as  a  distinct  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale,  some  few  miles  distant  from  his  own.  Heyricke, 
although  favourably  disposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  king  if  he 
would  only  subscribe  the  covenant,  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
those  'great  malignants  and  Papists,'  and  refused  to  support 
Hamilton,  unless  he  would  dismiss  and  utterly  disown  all  his 
English  auxiliaries  who  would  not  sign  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

On  the  other  side  the  danger  to  the  presbyterian  establishment 
was  quite  as  obvious,  and  its  subversion  by  the  republicans,  should 
it  be  subverted,  woxild  be  quite  as  disastrous  to  its  friends.     The 

*  The  presbyterian  miniBterB  of  some  other  countiea,  as  Devonshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Gloucestershire,  published  their  'Consent'  to  the  Representation  of  the 
London  Ministers,  but  so  far  as  I  can  find,  none  in  terms  so  outrageous  as  those  o€ 
the  Lancashire  ministers. — See  Neal,  voL  u.  p.  268. 
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ministers  heard  with  cUsmaj  that  their  &yoiLrite  general,  Fairfax, 
had  refused  to  lead  the  army  against  the  Scotch.  They  had  little 
reason  to  regard  with  satis&ction  the  rising  authority  of  either  Lam- 
bert or  Cromwell.  Placed  between  the  abhorred  prelacy  and  popery 
which  were  arrayed  in  front  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  the  dreaded 
Independency  and  sectarianism  which  were  marching  to  resist  them, 
the  ministers  of  Lancashire  knew  not  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
and  therefore,  acting  nnder  the  advice  of  Heyricke,  resolved  to  do 
nothing. 

The  old  Lancashire  soldiers,  however,  were  more  disposed  to  fight 
with  some  enemy  whom  they  hoped  to  find  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other.  Some  of  them  had  old  grievances  to  redress,  old  injuries  to 
avenge  on  the  Scotch,  or  the  sectaries,  or  on  both.  Some  were  con- 
sidering on  which  side  the  spoils  of  war  were  more  promising.  Some 
of  their  officers,  as  Sir  Robert  Dokenfield,  Colonel  Worsley  of  Piatt, 
and  Colonel  Birch  of  Birch,  had  become  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Independents,  and  were  ready  to  support  the  interests  of  Cromwell 
and  the  Eepublicans.  Others,  as  Sir  George  Booth  and  Colonel 
Holland  of  Denton,  were  as  much  disposed  to  defend  the  presbyte- 
rian  interest  against  the  Republicans  as  they  had  been  to  defend  it 
against  the  Royalists ;  and  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  their  dislike 
of  Langdale's  malignants,  they  would  have  fought  under  Hamilton 
against  Lambert  and  Cromwell.  As  circumstances  were,  they  acted 
with  the  same  indecision  as  their  ministers,  and  waited  with  much 
anxieiy  and  doubt  the  issues  of  the  conflict.  Others,  although  retain- 
ing their  old  love  for  the  presbyterian  discipline,  resolved  to  resist 
the  restoration  of  an  uncovenanted  king,  and  to  leave  all  questions 
of  government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  be  solved  as  best  they  might 
by  parliament)  after  the  Scotch  army  was  driven  across  the  border. 
Sir  Ralph  Assheton  again  took  the  command  of  the  Lancashire 
militia,  and  with  him,  Alexander  Rigby,  Standish  of  Duxbury, 
Colonel  Dodding,  and  the  two  surviving  sons  of  old  Colonel  Shuttle- 
worth,  were  ready  with  four  regiments  of  infiintry  and  tT\  o  of  cavalry 
to  join  the  army  of  Lambert,  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  in  the 
county. 

The  difficult  position  in  which  the  presbyterian  soldiers  of  Lanca- 
shire were  placed  induced  their  commanders  to  compose  *The 
Declaration  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster.'  In  this  *  Declaration,'  which  was  generally  snbscribed 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  six  regiments,  they  vindicated  them- 
selves from  the  charge,  on  the  one  hand,  of  being  '  malignants ' 
opposed  to  the  just  authority  of  the  parliament,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  being  rebels  against  the  lawM  power  of  the  king's  majesty.  They 
renewed  their  profession  of  adherence  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  asserted  their  determination  to  oppose  to  the  utmost 

*  Papists,  popish  persons,  and  malignants,'  as  well  as  to  resist  the 

*  toleration  of  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  is  contrary 
to  sound  doctrine,  so  plainly  covenanted  against  by  their  ministers.' 
They  finally  expressed  their  resolution  *  not  to  be  commanded  by  any 
gentlemen  or  other  officers  who  declined  from  these  honest  and  just 
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principles.'  In  short,  the  six  regiments  ardhered,  though  late,  to  the 
old  war-cry  *  For  the  king  and  parliament.'  They  sent  their  *  De- 
claration '  to  the  ministers  of  the  several  hundreds  of  the  county, 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  read  in  their  churches  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity. 

This  declaration  was  so  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  the  ministers 
as  to  prevent  them  from  accepting  the  proposals  of  Hamilton,  who 
addressed  them  as  '  Eeverend  Gentlemen,*  and  assured  them  he  had 
come  for  the  ^  settling  of  presbyterian  government  according  to  the 
covenant.'  *  Many  of  them  with  their  £a.milies  had  sought  protection 
within  the  walls  of  Lancaster  from  the  poor  and  predatory  Scots, 
who,  making  free  quarters  in  the  villages,  had  *  taken  forth  of  divers 
&milies  all  the  very  racker  crocks  and  pot-hooks,  and  driven  away 
all  the  beasts,  sheep,  and  horses,  all  without  redemption. 'f  In  reply 
to  a  letter  of  Haiculton,  assuring  these  ministers  that  they  might 
return  without  fear  of  molestation  to  their  several  dwellii^gs,  they 
wrote : — 

*  We  acknowledge  ourselves  but  weak  men,  and  therefore  subject 
to  mistakes,  but  are  not  satisfied  of  any  in  having  our  present  abode 
in  Lancaster,  it  being  incredible  to  us  how  we  should  have  safety  and 
freedom  with  your  army,  knowing  our  old  enemies  of  religion,  and 
the  kingdom's  peace,  are  with  your  excellency.  We  have  aU  taken 
the  covenant,  and  are  zealous  for  re-establishing  his  Majesty,  and 
doubt  not  the  reality  of  the  intentions  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, according  to  their  late  declarations,  nor  yet  of  the  settling 
presbyterian  government,  whereof  we  have  lately  had  good  assurance 
in  this  county,  and  how  much  we  shall  own  it  (unto  the  death)  is 
known  to  all  the  world  in  our  late  "  Testimony  to  the  Truth  of  Jesns 
Christ,"  subscribed  by  us,  together  with  the  rest  of  our  brethren  of 
this  province,  unto  which  truth  we  pray  nothing  may  be  acted  preju- 
dicially by  your  excellency,  and  rest, 

Your  humble  servants.^ 

Lancaster,  August  10,  1648. 

On  August  16,  Cromwell  entered  the  county,  and  passed  the  night 
at  Stonyhurst.  Having  efiected  a  junction  with  Lambert,  he 
marched  the  next  morning  with  nine  thousand  men,  and  found 

*  Letter  of  Hamilton,  in  Civil  War  Tracts* 

t  The  iatt  News  from  the  two  Armies  of  England  and  Scotland,  Letter  from 
Henry  Porter  and  W.  West  to  the  Committee  of  the  County,  Lancaster,  August 
17,  1648,  in  OivU  War  Tracts, 

X  The  names  of  these  good  ministers,  whose  testimony  was  '  known  to  all  the 
world,'  would  now  be  irrecoverably  lost,  had  not  the  letter  been  published  by 
authority  and  printed  by  Edward  Husband,  printer  to  the  H.  H.  of  C,  August 
26, 1648.    They  were — 

Tho.  Whitehead  Edw.  Ashton 

James  Schoulcroft  Tho.  Denny 

Jo.  Jaques  Ja  Smith 

Pet.  Atkinson  Sam.  Elwood 

Jo.  Syll  Tho.  Fawcet 

They  all  belonged  to  the  northern  parishes  of  the  county. 
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nearly  twice  as  many  Boyalists  encamped  on  Ribbleston  Moor, 
abont  five  miles  from  Preston.  The  division  in  front  of  >^iTn  con- 
sisted of  English  Boyalists,  commanded  by  Langdale,  Hhe  great 
Papist.'  The  Scotch  kept  their  distance  from  the  malignants  chiefly 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Bibble,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Darwen. 
With  both  armies  were  difEicnlties  and  dissensions  which  would  have 
embarrassed  ordinary  commanders.  The  keen  eye  of  Cromwell  saw 
at  a  glance  the  road  to  victory,  while  the  energy  and  skill  of  Hamil- 
ton utterly  failed  him.  Cromwell  observed  that  the  Lancashire 
regiments  were  not  willing  to  contend  against  their  covenanting 
brethren,  while  they  were  eager  in  revenge  of  former  injuries  to  fight 
their  old  foes,  the  prelatical  and  papistical  Cavaliers.  The  Scoteh 
had  as  little  goodwill  to  these  Cavaliers  as  had  the  Lancashire  Pres- 
byterians, and  would  not  be  very  ready  in  an  emergency  to  assist  the 
malignants  near  whom  they  refused  to  encamp.  Cromwell  saga- 
ciously placed  the  Lancashire  regiments  on  the  moor  with  orders  to 
attack  the  English  Koyalists,  and  assigned  to  his  own  men,  many  of 
whom  had  disowned  the  covenant,  the  duty  of  making  the  attack 
upon  the  Scotch  in  the  valley  of  the  Darwen.  Assheton's  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Whalley  to  intercept  the  Cavaliers,  who  were 
expected  to  retreat  in  that  direction,  while  a  party  of  Cromwell's 
own  soldiers  were  ordered  to  pursue  the  Scotch,  who  even 
before  the  battle  were  disposed  to  march  southward  and  occupy 
Wigan. 

The  battle  began  on  the  moor  by  '  the  forlorn '  of  Cromwell's  army 
attacking  the  outposts  of  the  Royalists,  in  which  attack  the  advan- 
tage was  so  decidedly  with  the  Parliamentarians  that  Cromwell  was 
able  to  bring  on  the  field  and  arrange  without  molestation  the  whole 
of  his  forces.  The  fight  then  became  terrible.  Sir  Marmaduke 
kept  his  position  with  desperate  resolution  for  six  hours, '  in  all  which 
time,'  he  says,  *  the  Scot  sent  me  no  relief.'  Cromwell  had  seldom 
if  ever  encountered  such  a  foe  as  this  terrible  malignant,  who, 
although  unsupported  by  the  Scoteh,  gained  at  times  upon  the 
*  Lronsides.'  At  last  some  Scoteh  cavalry  appeared,  but  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retire.  Sir  Marmaduke  declared  that  if  only  a 
thousand  Scoteh  infantry  had  come  earlier  and  stood  firm,  '  the  day 
had  been  ours.'  When  they  did.  come  they  were  too  late,  for  the 
Cavaliers  had  expended  their  ammunition. 

Hamilton  has  been  blamed  for  the  delay,  but  it  was  probably  his 
misfortune  more  than  his  fault.  He  seems  to  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty to  induce  the  covenanting  Scoteh  to  render  any  assistance  to 
the  uncovenanted  English.  Many  of  the  former,  without  facing  the 
enemy,  except  in  a  feeble  attempt  to  cover  the  retreat,  fled  to  Preston, 
pursued  by  the  regiments  of  Cromwell  and  Harrison,  who  entered 
the  town  close  upon  their  rear,  and  charged  on  them  in  the  streete. 
After  some  desperate  fighting,  the  Scoteh  retreated  upon  the  bridge, 
where  Assheton's  regmient,  knowing  the  country,  and  having 
marched  rapidly  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bibble,  '  encountered 
them  with  push  of  pike  and  made  them  to  recoil.'  *     The  blood  of 

*  Cromiirell*B  Letier  to  LenthaU, 
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the  Lancashire  men  was  np,  and  in  their  excitement  they  forgot  the 
difference  between  Cavaliers  and  Covenanters,  Papists  and  Presby- 
terians. The  Royalists  and  the  Scotch,  mingled  in  the  confusion 
of  defeat,  fled  in  one  crowd,  while  the  English  Presbyterians  and 
sectaries,  forgetting  their  dissensions  in  the  excitement  of  victory, 
nnited  in  the  fierce  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  their  enemies. 
The  Boyalists  lost  most  of  their  ammunition,  a  great  part  of  their 
arms,  and  about  five  thousand  men  killed,  disabled,  or  captured.* 

After  a  terrible  day  of  continuous  fighting  and  incessant  rain,  the 
two  armies,  wet,  weary,  and  exhausted,  with  poor  shelter  and  small 
supply  of  food,  passed  iiie  night  in  the  fields  south  of  Preston.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  Scotch  retreated  upon  Wigan  before  the  Parliamen- 
tarians observed  their  movement.  Superior  in  numbers,  although 
dispirited  by  defeat,  they  occupied  the  town,  and  found  in  it  one 
night's  lodging,  while  Cromwell's  soldiers,  *  being  very  dirty  and 
weary,'  passed  another  comfortless  night  in  the  fields.  It  was  a  sad 
time  for  the  people  of  Wigan,  '  plundered  almost  to  their  skins.' 
Being  '  a  malignant  town,'  Wigan  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  fair 
game  and  honest  booty  for  both  parties,  or  rather  for  all  three :  for 
the  Parliamentarians  because  it  was  Boyalist,  for  the  Scotch  because 
it  was  papistical,  for  the  Cavaliers  because  they  plundered  everybody 
that  came  in  their  way.  The  distress  of  the  inhabitants  was  so 
urgent  and  oppressive,  that  many  had  to  beg  for  food  in  the  neigh- 
bouring count^,  and  many  perished  of  hunger  and  disease. 

The  next  morning  (August  19),  the  Scotch  evacuated  Wigan  in 
more  senses  than  one,  leaving  the  poor  malignants  '  with  nothing 
but  their  skins,'  and  retreated  towards  Warrington,  pursued  by 
Cromwell  and  Lambert.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  both  victors  and 
vanquished.  Cromwell  says  he  '  never  rode  such  a  twelve  miles  in 
all  his  life.'t      For  three  days  and  nights  both  armies,  exposed  to 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  harmonise  the  several  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Preston, 
although  the  materials  are  supplied  by  the  commanders  and  officers  who  were  en- 
gaged. I  have  carefully  compared  the  letters  of  Cromwell  addressed  to  the  Lanoa- 
shire  Committee  and  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  The  Impartial  Relation  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  and  the  Narrative  of  Captain  Hodgson,  printed  in  the  Original  MemoriaU 
of  the  Great  CHml  War. 

The  following  account  of  the  service  done  by  the  Lancashire  men  may  be 
gratifying  to  their  countrymen  : — 

'  I  met  Major-General  Lambert,  and  coming  to  him  I  told  him  where  his  danger 
lay,  on  his  left  wing  chiefly.  He  ordered  me  to  fetch  up  the  Lancashire  regiment, 
■and  God  brought  me  off,  both  horse  and  myself.  The  bullets  flew  freely ;  then 
was  the  heat  of  the  battle  that  day, 

'  I  came  down  to  the  muir,  where  I  met  with  Major  Jackson,  that  belonged  to 
Assheton's  regiment,  and  about  three  hundred  men  were  come  up,  and  I  ordered 
him  to  march ;  but  he  said  he  would  not  till  his  men  were  come  up.  A  sergeant 
belonging  to  them  asked  me  where  they  should  march.  I  showed  him  the  party 
he  was  to  fight,  and  he,  like  a  true-bom  Englishman,  marched,  and  I  caused  the 
soldiers  to  follow  him,  which  presently  fell  upon  the  enemy,  axid  losing  that  wing 
the  whole  army  gave  ground  and  fled. 

'  The  Lancashire  men  were  as  stout  men  as  were  in  the  world  and  as  brave  fire- 
men. I  have  often  told  them  they  were  as  good  fighters  and  as  great  plunderers 
as  ever  went  to  a  field.'— Captain  Hodgson's  Narrative,  printed  in  Origmal  AfemO' 
riale  of  the  Qreat  Ciml  War, 

t  Letter  to  Speaker  LmthaXL,  August  20,  1648. 
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terrible  storms,  had  been  marching  and  fighting  in  wet  clothes,  and 
sleeping  for  the  most  part  on  the  damp  gronnd  with  no  better  shelter 
than  that  of  hedges  and  trees.  Along  the  sides  of  the  road  the  sick 
and  the  starving  were  lying,  forsaken  by  their  comrades,  and  Presby.- 
terians,  Prelatists,  Papists,  and  sectaries  were  dying  in  promiscuous 
gronps.  At  Winwick  the  Scotch  turned  upon  their  pursuers  with 
terrible  resolution,  and  maintained  their  position  with  desperate 
courage.  Cromwell  says,  *  They  coming  to  push  of  pike,  and  very 
dose  charges,  forced  us  to  give  ground.'  Terribly,  indeed,  they 
must  have  fought  to  have  forced  Cromwell's  men  '  to  give  ground* 
in  the  presence  of  their  general.  But  more  of  his  men  coming  up 
the  general  *  recovered  the  ground,  and  charging  home  upon  them 
beat  them  from  the  standing,  and  killed  about  a  thousand  of  them.'* 
The  Scotch  retreated  upon  Warrington,  where  their  infantry,  utterly 
exhausted,  surrendered  upon  promise  of  '  civil  usage,'  and  whence 
their  cavalry  fled  into  Cheshire. 

In  this  narrative  of  desperate  fighting  we  miss  the  old  Lancashire 
Cavaliers,  and  feel  disappointed  on  not  finding  them  with  the  York- 
shire and  Northumberland  Royalists  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale.  Many  of  them  had  been  driven  from  their 
estates.  Some  had  compounded  for  their  lands,  and  were  bound  to 
neutrality  by  the  terms  of  their  composition.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
was  confined  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley,  however,  impatient  of  restraint,  chafing 
under  the  conditions  of  inactivity  imposed  upon  him,  collected  his 
tenantry  and  neighbours,  and  at  aU  hazards  marched  upon  Lancaster. 
It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  his  marching  northward  rather  than 
southward  to  support  Hamilton  in  his  conflict  with  Cromwell.  He 
was  certainly  no  coward.  Rash,  impetuous,  eager  for  fighting, 
insensible  of  danger,  ever  in  front  of  the  battle,  he  was  wayward  and 
self-willed,  and,  as  I  suppose,  disliked  Hamilton's  Covenanters  as 
much  as  they  disliked  >iitt>  and  his  malignants.  Nor  would  Tyldesley 
submit  to  be  treated  as  Langdale  had  been,  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  Scotch,  and  protected  or  deserted  by  them  as  might  suit  their 
purpose.  Tyldesley  would  fight  for  a  free  king,  but  not  for  a  cove- 
nanted king,  who  in  his  estimation  would  be  nothing  better  than  a 
presbyterian  pope.  He  therefore  fought  in  his  own  way,  and  sacri- 
ficed for  the  cause  of  royalty  as  he  loved  it,  not  as  Scotchmen  would 
make  it,  his  estates,  his  friends,  and  his  life. 

While  he  was  investing  Lancaster  Castle,  the  news  reached  him  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Scotch,  whose  defeat  as  Royalists  probably  appeared 
to  him  not  more  disastrous  than  would  have  appeared  their  victory 
as  Covenanters.  Immediately  he  determined  to  march  against 
Cromwell,  whose  army  was  wearied  by  long  and  severe  fighting. 
Collecting  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  fugitives  of  Langdale's  army, 
he  proposed  to  Sir  George  Munro,  who  had  brought  over  a  consi- 
derable number  of  wild  Irish,  to  hasten  to  Warrington,  and  make  a 
desperate  attack  upon  the  Parliamentarians,  while  they  were 
exhausted,  fatigued,  and  unprepared  for  a  battle.     With  these  Irish 

*  Letter  to  Speaker  LenthalL 
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savages,  many  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  '  women  armed  with 
knives/  Tyldesley  was  mucli  more  willing  to  fraternise  than  with 
the  fanatical  Covenanters  of  the  north.  But  he  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed with  the  cjaution  of  Sir  George,  who  would  wait  for  more 
troops  and  more  information.  Tyldesley  importuned  and  threatened 
in  vain.  He  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  promptitude  and  the 
danger  of  hesitation.  The  march  was  delayed,  and  the  delay  was 
£gital.  Had  Tyldesley  overtaken  the  enfeebled  and  wasting  army  of 
Cromwell  at  Winwick  or  at  Warrington,  the  great  general,  never  in 
his  life  exposed  to  so  much  peril,  would  probably  have  been  defeated, 
and  the  result  of  the  war  completely  reversed. 

Tyldesley's  appearance,  however,  was  perilous  to  his  own  cause. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire  hated  him  more  than  they  feared 
Cromwell,  and  they  had  good  reason  for  doing  so.  To  Sir  Ralph 
Assheton  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  opposing  Tyldesley,  and  recov- 
ering the  northern  parts  of  the  couniy  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Par- 
liament. At  the  head  of  the  Lancashire  regiments,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  considerable  detachment  from  Lambert's  army,  he  marched 
northward,  compelled  the  Royalists  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lancaster, 
pursued  them  into  Westmoreland,  and  forced  them  to  surrender,  on 
the  conditions  that  the  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  that  Tyldesley  and  the  superior  officers  should 
engage  to  leave  the  country  within  six  months,  which  were  allowed 
for  the  settlement  of  their  private  affairs. 

Thus  a  second  time,  although  with  great  cost  and  suffering,  the 
county  was  freed  from  the  forces  of  the  Royalists.  Large  districts 
were  ^  devastated  by  the  marches  and  encampments  of  opposing 
armies  in  the  midst  of  harvest.  Famine  and  pestilence  followed  in 
the  footprints  of  war,  and  pestilence  appeared  even  in  the  towns 
which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  soldiery.  Cavaliers  plundered 
Roundheads ;  Roundheads  CavaUers ;  the  Scotch  all  who  had  any- 
thing, and  the  Lish  those  who  had  nothing.  '  In  this  county  the 
plague  of  pestilence  hath  been  raging  these  three  years  and  upwards, 
occasioned  by  the  wars.  There  is  very  great  scarcity  and  dearth  of 
all  provision,  which  is  ftiUy  sixfold  the  price  that  it  hath  of  late  been. 
AH  trade  is  utterly  decayed.  It  would  melt  any  good  heart  to  see 
the  numerous  swarms  of  begging  poor,  and  the  many  £Eiinilies  that 
pine  away  at  home,  not  having  faces  to  beg.'  ...  *  There  is  no 
setting  bounds  to  keep  in  the  infected,  hunger-starved  poor,  whose 
breaking  out  jeopardeth  all  their  neighbourhood;  some  of  them  being 
at  the  point  to  perish  through  famine,  have  fetched  in  and  eaten 
carrion  and  other  unwholesome  food,  to  the  destroying  of  themselves 
and  increasing  the  infection;  and  the  more  to  provoke  pity  and 
mercy,  it  may  be  considered  that  this  fatal  contagion  had  its  rise 
evidently  from  the  wounded  soldiers  left  there '  (in  Wigan)  *  for 
cure.'  This  affecting  statement  was  attested  by  the  mayor,  bailiffs, 
and  minister  of  Wigan,  and  by  four  preachers  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.*      The  glory  of  victory  in  Lancashire,  as  it  has  been  every- 

*  A  True  lUpretentatum  of  the  present  sad  and  lamentable  OondUum  of  <A« 
Counfy  of  Lancaster.     May  24, 1649.     Printed  in  OivU  War  Tracts. 
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where  else,  was  nothiiig  better  than  a  gorgeous  iris  reflected  from 
ihe  malign  exhalations  which  rose  from  the  blood  and  tears  of  the 
battle-field. 

By  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  September  7,  1648  was  observed 
thronghont  England  and  Wales,  as  a  day  of  pnblic  thanksgiving  for 
these  victories,  and  contributions  were  to  be  recommended  in  all 
ehnrches  and  chapels  for  the  'maimed  soldiers,  and  poor  visited 
people  of  Lancashire.'*  The  Lancashire  Presbyterians  rejoiced  with 
trembling.  They  rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of  the  malignants  and  Cava- 
liers, bnt  they  wonld  gladly  have  heard  of  the  safe  retreat  of  the 
Scotch  into  their  own  conntry.  They  exalted  on  hearing  of  the 
glorious  victories  of  their  own  General  Assheton  and  his  six  regi- 
ments, bnt  they  dreaded  the  growing  power  of  CromweU  and  his 
sectarian  army.  They  kept  the  thanksgiving  day  with  deep  and 
unfeigned  solemnity ;  but  their  preachers  had  lost  the  fiery  energy 
with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  preach  on  great  occasions  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  Their  allusions  to  political 
events  were  few,  moderate,  and  confined  to  professions  of  loyalty  to 
a  covenanted  king,  could  they  only  obtain  him,  and  of  obedience  to 
a  covenanted  parliament,  which  seemed  to  be  silently  but  surely  losing 
its  authority.  Their  earnestness  was  expended  chiefly  in  recom- 
mending contributions  for  the  present  distress,  although  many  of 
them  were  addressing  congregations  who  had  little  or  nothing  to 
contribute. 

In  the  review  of  that  sad  time  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  the  kindness  and  care  with  which  the  presby- 
terian  dei^  ministered  to  the  consolation  and  relief  of  their  suffering 
people.  Intimations  of  their  devoted  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  and  destitute,  in  the  midst  of  personal  danger,  continually  appear 
in  all  accounts  of  the  terrible  distress  of  the  county.  In  this  respect 
their  conduct  may  be  honourably  compared  with  that  of  the  non- 
conforming ministers  of  London,  who,  some  years  later,  amidst  the 
contagion  of  the  plague  and  the  ruins  of  the  fire,  were  found  in  their 
temporary  sanctuaries  offering  to  the  bereaved  and  destitute  the 
blessed  consolations  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  Lancashire  the 
ministers,  as  Dr.  John  Taylor  says,  *  kept  close  to  their  people  in  the 
worst  of  times,^  carrying  help  to  the  destitute,  soliciting  food  for  the 
hungry  and  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  speaking  words  of  peace  and 
comfort  to  the  suffering  and  bereaved.  If  we  find  any  of  them  at  that 
time  away  firom  their  homes,  we  may  look  for  them  in  more  distressed 
parishes,  helping  their  brethren  in  the  burden  of  more  oppressive 
labours.  In  malignant  Wigan,  which  would  seem  to  have  less  claim 
upon  the  kindness  of  Presbyterians,  save  the  claim  of  greater  distress, 
than  any  other  town  of  Lancashire,  the  good  minister,  James  Brad- 
shaw,  was  assisted  in  the  emergency  by  Richard  HoUingworth  of 

*  The  money  collected  was  to  be  forw.'irded  to  '  Mr.  Henry  Aahurst  of  Watling 
Street  in  the  Citj  of  London,  who  undertook  the  distribution  of  it  under  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates.'  I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  Aahursts,  a  highly 
respectable  presbyteorian  family  of  Lancashire,  with  some  of  whose  members  New- 
come.  Heywood,  and  Baxter  were  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 
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Mancliester,  Isaac  Ambrose  of  Preston,  Jolm  Tilsey  of  Dean,  and 
James  Hyett  of  Crosby,*  in  collecting  and  distributing  relief  for  the 
destitute  of  tbat  cruelly  afflicted  town. 

As  the  year  1648  was  drawing  to  its  close,  the  Presbyterians  of 
Lancashire  were  becoming  more  anxious  about  the  future,  and  more 
doubtful  about  their  present  duty.  The  army  was  gaining  mastery 
over  the  civil  authorities  of  the  country.  The  intentions  of  its  leaders 
were  every  day.  coming  more  distinctly  into  view.  Republican  prin- 
ciples were,  to  the  horror  of  the  ministers,  openly  avowed  and 
defended.  Texts  of  holy  scripture  were  cited  against  kings  as  well 
as  for  them.  The  tacitumiiy  and  reserve  of  some  generals  were  as 
alarming  to  the  Presbyterians  as  the  rash  and  unrestrained  talk  of 
others.  Even  in  the  pre-eminently  presbyterian  couniy  of  Lancashire 
some  of  the  officers  were  suspected  of  subserviency  to  Cromwell,  and 
the  militia  were  beginning  to  be  infected  with  the  wild  notions  of 
the  levellers  and  sectaries.  Some  troublesome  soldiers,  who  had 
fought  against  Hamilton,  and  learned  from  their  comrades  in  Lam- 
bert's army  to  dislike  the  presbyterian  government,  interrupted  the 
provincial  assembly  while  it  was  sitting  in  Preston,  and  audaciously 
asserted  that  the  ordinance  of  parliament,  by  the  authority  of  which 
the  reverend  assembly  was  constituted,  was  to  have  been  enforced  for 
only  three  years.  Parliament,  however,  confirmed  the  ordinance, 
and  made  it  perpetual. 

In  the  general  embarrassment,  the  Lancashire  ministers  knew  not 
what  to  do  nor  whither  to  look  for  protection.  They  professed 
unabated  respect  for  constitutional  and  covenanted  royalty,  but  the 
king,  as  they  feared,  if  ho  recovered  his  liberty,  would  be  again 
directed  by  uncovenanted  and  malignant  advisers.  The  parliament 
had  been  flieir  best  protector,  but  they  were  losing  their  confidence 
in  the  ignominious  extremity  of  that  great  parliament  which  in  the 
days  of  its  strength  had  established  their  authority.  From  the  army 
they  had  everything  to  fear.  Even  the  six  regiments  of  Assheton 
were  beginning  to  waver.  Their  co-religionists  in  Scotland  were 
becoming  a  broken  stafE  which  pierced  the  side  of  him  who  leaned 
npon  it.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  they  did  the  very  worst  thing 
they  could  have  done — -they  obtained  for  fiieir  principal  ministers  a 
concession  of  civil  power,  by  which  they  could  enforce  their  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  Heyricke,  Hollingworth,  Angier,  Harrison,  and 
other  ecclesiastics  obtained  the  authority  of  a  sort  of  hybrid  judges, 
or  imperfect  justices  in  their  several  panshes.  Having  secured  this 
anomalous  position,  they  began  with  strange  inconsistency  to  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  the  government  by  which  they  were  appointed, 
and  to  preach  against  the  domination  of  usurpers,  without  distinctly 
defining  whether  the  usurpers  were  the  remains  of  an  exhausted 
parliament  or  the  commanders  of  an  unconstitutional  army. 

Among  the  Lancashire  ministers  there  was  very  little  difference  in 
their  estimate  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  rule  to  which  the  country  was 
subjected,  while  the  kmg  was  imprisoned,  and  the  pserliament  dimi- 

*  A  miuiBter  who,  'having  a  considerable  estate,  was  much  given  to  hospitality.' 
— Calamj. 
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nished  and  intimidated.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  a  usnr* 
pation.  Bat  disputes  arose  abont  the  kind  and  degree  of  sabmission 
which  they  onght  to  render  to  the  existing  goyemment^  so  long  as 
no  other  was  possible.  William  Prynne,  who  had  snifored  the  loss 
of  his  ears  and  his  property  by  the  craelty  of  the  king  and  prelates, 
appeared  as  a  zealons  defender  of  the  prerogatiyes  of  royalty,  and  the 
duty  of  resisting  nsorpation.  His  book  was  generally  read  by  the 
ministers,  and  the  disinterested  pleading  of  the  martyr  for  his  perse- 
cntors  had  probably  more  iniiaence  than  the  authority  of  his  learning 
or  the  force  of  his  logic,  although  neither  in  learning  nor  in  logic  was 
Prynne  deficient.  Of  the  Lancashire  ministers  some  contended  that 
they  onght  not  to  acknowledge  usurpers  at  all,  some  that  their 
obedience  should  be  strictly  passive,  some  that  in  obeying  usurpers 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between  doing  what  was  lawful  when 
commanded  and  doing  what  was  not  lawful  because  commanded,  and 
aome  that,  as  a  bad  government  was  better  than  anarchy,  it  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  until  a  better  could  be  obtained.*  Ministerial 
meetings  were  convened;  authorities  were  cited  in  abundance; 
examples  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  plentifully  adduced ; 
Oee  of  Eccleston,  and  Hollingworth  of  Manchester,  the  great  logi- 
cians of  Lancashire,  were  engaged  to  write  on  the  subject.  The  chief 
text  of  the  disputants,  their  artv&ulus  cousob,  was  Bom.  xiii.  1 :  *  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power 
but  of  Qod :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Gt)d.'  Hours,  days, 
were  spent  in  criticising  and  interpreting  these  words.  Were  *  the 
powers  that  be '  the  Boman  emperors  ?  Were  they  usurpers  ?  Some 
thought  that  Claudius  was  a  usurper,  but  that  Nero  was  not.  Was' 
Claudius  or  Nero  emperor  at  the  time  ?  If  Claudius  was  a  usurper, 
how  could  Nero  be  anything  better  ?  The  military  power  of  Bome 
seemed  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  text,  but  there  was  nothing,  savo 
prelacy  and  papistry,  so  abhorrent  te  the  Presbyterians  as  the  military 
ascendancy.  While  they  were  learnedly  or  angrily  disputing,  news 
came  from  London  which  smote  the  disputsmts  with  terror  and 
astenishment,  and  seemed  te  make  all  authorities  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical to  reel  and  tremble  around  them.  The  king  was  to  be  tried 
by  a  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  for  the  constitution  of  which  they 
could  find  no  authority  in  the  English  constitution,  the  light  of 
nature,  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  Christian  scriptures.  Completely 
'  gloppened,'  to  use  an  expressive  word  of  their  own  couniy  dialect, 
before  they  recovered  from  their  amazement  they  heard,  although 
they  could  scarcely  believe  the  unparalleled  wickedness,  that  the  king 
was  beheaded  at  Whitehall  At  once  they  boldly  avowed  their 
abhorrence  of  the  barbarous,  sacrilegious  murder.  Whoever  was 
implicated  in  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  ministers  of  Lancashire 

*  See  a  curious  account  of  these  disputes  in  the  Life  of  Adam  MartindaU 
ch.  It.  §  22*  At  a  meeting  at  Warrington  Martindale  found  '  a  great  number  of 
able  men  met  together,  and  among  the  rest  three  great  knockers  for  disputation, 
Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hollingworth,  and  Mr.  Oee.*  These  '  great  knockers'  failed  to 
produce  unanimity,  as  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  in  anything  else 
thui  the  propriety  of  more  disputation. 
T 
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never  hediated  to  express  their  reprobation  of  the  impions  deed,  and 
to  assert  on  every  opportunity  their  freedom  from  '  the  blood-stain 
of  the  Lord's  anointed.' 

We  have  now  to  turn  oyer  another  page  of  this  eventfiil  history, 
and  to  observe  nnder  the  new  government  the  decline  of  the  presby- 
terian  power,  which  in  Lancashire  fell  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen,  althongh  it  has  left  some  relics  of  great  interest  to  every 
religious  enquirer. 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

COMPREHENSION. 

I  HAVE  SO  entitled  this  cbapter,  not  because  a  comprehension  was 
accomplished,  either  by  the  Presbyterians  becoming  amicably  nnited 
with  the  Independents,  or  the  Episcopalians  with  either,  but  becanse 
in  the  struggle  of  parties  jjd  one  of  them  was  able  to  maintain  an 
acknowledged  superiority  over  the  others  in  the  reHgious  establish- 
ment of  the  county.     From  the  death  of  Charles  to  the  passing  of 
ihe  Act  of  Uniformity,  ministers  of  various  parties  shared  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  b^efits  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  were 
equally  eligible  to  the  vacant  offices  of  the  Church.     In  Lancashire 
Presbyterians  struggled  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  maintain  their  ascen- 
dancy unimpaired  against  both  Episcopalians  and  Independents  until 
the  restoration  of  royaliy,  and  afterwards  to  keep  their  official  position 
secure  within  the  establishment.      As,  therefore,  during  the  interval 
£x)m  1649  to  1660,  neither  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  nor  Inde- 
pendents obtained  an  acknowledged  predominance  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  I  have  designated  that  time  as  one  of '  comprehension/ 
The  designation  may  not  be  accurate,  as  a  comprehension,  although 
practically  existing  in  Lancashire  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  neither 
authoritatively  defined  nor  avowedly  recognised.      For  a  time,  an 
incoherent  nuxture  of  churchism,   voluntaryism,    and   Erastianism 
practically  existed  in  strange  connection  with  a  religious  establish- 
ment, xmtil,  on  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy,  the  Presbyterians  and 
some  of  the  Independents  were  comprehended  under  its  government^ 
before  High  Churchmen  obtained  the  enactment  of  strict  and  abso- 
lute uniformity.     For  want  of  a  better  designation  I  call  this  state 
of  things  '  the  comprehension.'     It  was  more  like  a  comprehension 
of  various  sects  than  anything  which  has  ever  before  or  since  existed 
in  England 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Lancashire,  I  have  said,  were  guilt- 
less of  the  execution  of  King  Charles.  I  may  with  equal  justice 
exonerate  the  Independent  ministers,  not  of  Lancashire  only,  but  of 
the  whole  countiy,  of  any  participation*  by  approval  or  otherwise  in 
the  criminality  of  that  unfortunate  deed.  By  Independent  ministers, 
however,  I  mean  not  the  preaching  sectaries  of  the  army,  AriauH, 
Anabaptists,  Fif  th-Monarchy-men,  officers  suddenly  impelled  by  the 
excitement  of  the  times  to  preach  whatever  sort  of  gospel  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  their  unrestrained  imagination,  but  the  disciples  of 
John  Robinson,  the  adherents  of  the  dissenting  brethren  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  or  the  Puritans  who,  during  their  flight  from 
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persecution,  had  received  the  congregational  discipline  from  the 
ohnrches  of  New  England,  and  had  at  Qie  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
returned  to  promnlgate  or  to  practise  it  in  their  native  country.  This 
distinction  between  the  two  binds  of  Independent  preachers  ought  to 
be  carefully  remembered,  as  without  observing  it  the  conduct  of 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  both  in  their  controversies  and  in 
their  harmonies,  may  hereafter  appear  strangely  inconsistent  and 
contradictory.  The  educated  Independent  ministers  were  more 
&vourably  disposed  to  a  republican  government  than  their  presby- 
terian  brethren ;  they  had  no  faith  in  a  covenanted  king,  and  hoped 
to  find  Cromwell  a  protector  ^m  covenanted  intolerance ;  but  such 
ministers  as  Samuel  Eaton  and  Henrv  Boote,  who  were  then  teaching 
'  the  congregational  way '  in  Lancashire,  were  as  &r  from  approving- 
the  beheading  of  Charles,  whatever  th^y  may  have  thought  of  his 
deposition,  as  any  of  their  presbyterian  brethren.  In  some  counties, 
as  in  Nordiamptonshire  and  Osfordshire,  the  Independent  ministers 
united  with  tha  Presbyterians  in  protesting  against  the  execution  of 
the  king.  Eachard,  Bates,  and  Neal  assert  that  many  of  the  Indepen- 
dent ministers  in  their  public  services  protested  against  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  army.*  The  only  mmisters  that  Neal  could  find 
as  approving  of  the  execution  were  Hugh  Peters  and  John  Goodwin 
who  had  certainly  no  claim  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  Indepen-' 
dents.  Hugh  Peters  was  too  violent,  impetuous,  and  intemperate  to 
be  trusted  by  his  brethren.  John  Ooodwin,  although  he  firmly 
adhered  to  the  discipline  of  Independency,  was  an  avowed  Arminian, 
and  therefore  was  disowned  by  the  Independents,  who  r^^arded 
Arminianism  as  among  the  worst  errors  of  prekicy  or  popery.  Milton, 
in  his  ^Defence  of  the  People  of  England,'  had  little  reason  to  defend 
any  other  ministers  than  tiie  preaclung  soldiers. 

Of  the  Lancashire  members  of  Parliament,  the  only  one  who  signed 
the  death  warrant  of  the  king  was  John  Moore  of  LiverpooL  He 
seems  to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  signature,  or,  as  is  much  more 
likely,  afraid  of  its  consequences.  Noble  says  he  did  not  sign,  but 
Mr.  Heywood,  the  editor  of  the  '  Moore  Rental,'  says  he  did.  It 
seems  strange  that,  with  the  document  to  be  consulted,  there  should 
be  any  dispute.  In  some  copies  of  the  deed  his  name  does  not  appear, 
but  in  the  original  there  is  an  illegible  scrawl  which  is  said  to  be  the 
signature  of  John  Moore.  It  was  so  interpreted  when  produced  after 
the  Restoration  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  as  indeed,  if  it  be  the  signature 
of  any  one,  it  can  be  that  of  no  one  else. 

The  only  other  Lancashire  member  likely  to  be  implicated  was 
Alexander  Rigby,  the  representative  of  Wigan;  but  although  h» 
opposed  the  king  to  the  last,  and  protested  against  making  any  trealy 
with  him,  he  refused  to  serve  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  or  to 
take  any  part  in  promoting  the  execution  of  the  sovereign. 

*  Bittory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  Dr.  Lewis  Du  Moulin,  Profenor  o£ 
History  in  the  tJniyersity  of  Oxford,  wrote  An  Answer  to  those  who  accuse  the 
Independents  for  having  an  immediate  hand  in  the  death  of  King  Charles  I.,  but  his 
friends,  on  aoooant  of  the  dangers  of  the  times,  dissuaded  him  from  pablidiing  ik 
Keal,  as  above. 
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The  oonstematioii  of  the  Lancashire  mimsiers  was  greatly  inoreased 
when,  within  six  weeks  of  the  king's  death,  intelligence  arrived  of 
the  beheading  of  two  presbyterian  noblemen,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  Earl  of  Holkmd.  Their  execution  (especially  that  of  the 
Scottish  peer  commissioned  by  the  government  of  his  own  conntzy), 
attended  as  they  both  were  on  the  scaffold  by  presbyterian  ministers, 
probably  did  more  to  alienate  the  Presbyterians  from  the  new  govern- 
ment tlmn  even  the  death  of  the  king  himself. 

The  ministers  of  Lancashire,  after  observing  many  days  of  &sting 
and  prayer,  met  in  their  provincial  assembly  and  agreed  to  issne  a 
pastoral  address,  in  which,  with  mnch  earnestness  tempered  by 
moderation,  they  exhorted  their  people  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  their 
laith,  and  to  prepare  for  snffenng  in  its  defence.  They  carofolly 
avoided  the  nse  of  words  which  wonld  imply  direct  and  active  oppo- 
sition  to  the  existing  government.  Some  of  them  were  qnite  prepared 
for  snch  opposition,  bat  they  waited  for  the  proper  time  of  avowing 
it ;  while  others  were  willing  to  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  nnder 
any  government  which  Providence  might  establish.  The  spirit  of 
their  address  maybe  understood  from  its  concluding  words :  'Seeing 
most  penlons  times  are  come  upon  us,  wherein  our  churches'  peace 
is  opposed  and  assaulted  by  all  ways  both  of  subtilty  and  power,  we 
earnestly  exhort  and  warn  you  all,  that,  with  exquisite  heed  and 
resolute  steadfastness,  ye  discern  and  resist  all  those  who  would  seek 
to  seduce  you  either  into  errors  or  division,  contrary  to  that  sound 
doctrine  and  safe  fellowship  which  ye  have  embraced  in  your  own 
churches ;  that  with  accurate  circumspection  you  keep  yourselves 
from,  the  common  and  reigning  sins  of  these  tunes ;  that  ye  stand 
fiust  to  our  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  all  the  branches  of  it, 
and  specially  in  those  that  contain  the  great  and  much  hazarded 
public  interests  of  religion,  civil  government,  and  brotherly  union, 
not  suffering  yourselves  to  be  drawn  aside  to  any  new  inventions  to 
the  subv^ing  of  any  of  them ;  and  that  ye  walk  in  the  old  path  and 
good  way.* 

The  moderation  of  their  address  soon  ceased  to  restrain  many  of 
the  ministers  from  active  interference  in  the  exciting  events  of  the 
time.  The  unpropitious  season,  the  deficient  harvest,  the  pestilential 
diseases,  the  &alure  of  trade,  and  the  distress  of  the  working  people, 
which  caet  a  gloom  over  the  year  of  the  king's  execution,  were  inter- 
preted by  sevend  preachers  as  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  nation 
for  the  usurpation  of  its  government.  They  asserted  that  the  wrath 
of  Gk>d  was  revealed  against  the  people  who  had  broken  their  cove- 
nant and  renounced  divine  as  well  as  royal  supremacy.  '  Sudden 
and  terrible  rains  on  the  Lord's  day,'  '  three  parheHons  observed  by 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  market-place  of  Manchester  about  ten  on 
the  dock  before  noon,'  *  com  bleeding  when  it  was  cut  in  John  Pen- 
dleton's ground,'  are  mentioned  by  HoUingworth  as  disastrous  signs 
of  the  temble  times.*  They  supplied  the  preachers  with  abundant 
illustrations  for  their  discourses  on  public  a&irs.  A  notice  was 
ordered  by  the  assembly  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of 

*  MaiuttmieHsU,  1650. 
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Lancashire,  that  'in  consideration  of  the  heayy  judgments  of  God 
lying  upon  the  country  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  in  regard  to 
other  troubles  and  dangers  upon  us,  it  is  judged  necessary,  and 
accordingly  ordered,  that  a  public  fiist  be  observed  in  every  congre- 
gation within  the  province,  with  solemn  and  earnest  seeking  unto 
God  for  the  averting  of  the  said  judgments  and  evils/ 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  alarm,  the  unsettled  disputes  of 
the  ministers  respecting  the  obedience  due  to  the  government  of 
usurpers  une2q)ected1y  assumed  practical  and  urgent  importance. 
Before  the  '  great  knockers  for  disputation '  had  convinced  their 
brethren,  or  one  another,  what  ought  to  be  done,  they  were  required 
publicly  before  their  congr^ations  to  take  the  engagement  to  be 
'  true  and  faithful  to  the  government  established  wiUiout  king  or 
house  of  peers.'  By  refusing  to  take  this  engagement,  they  would 
incur  the  forfeiture  of  their  benefices,  and  become  disqualified  for  any 
public  service.  It  was  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  ordinance,  and 
those  who  resisted  it  from  patriotic  motives  deserve  to  be  honoured 
as  much  as  the  opponents  of  the  ship  money.  Unhappily  there  wafl 
no  court  in  which  a  second  Hampden  could  try  the  case. 

On  this  subject  two  books,  written  by  Lancashire  ministers,  excited 
considerable  attention.     One,  entitled  *  The  Divine  Right  and  Ori- 
ginal of  Civil  Magistrates  illustrated  and  vindicated,'  was  written  by 
Mr.  Edward  Gee  of  Eccleston.     The  other,    'An  Exercitation  con- 
cerning Usurped  Powers,*  was  generally  attributed  to  Holling^orth 
of  Manchester.      Several  meetings  of  ministers  were  again  held  for 
conference,  and  the  disputants  had  to  determine  a  more  definite  and 
practical  question  than  that  which  had  been  previously  submitted  to 
'  the  great  knockers.'     The  opinion  of  '  that  pretious,  peaceable  man, 
John  Angier,'  seems  to  have  prevailed,  that  they  might  act  in  lawful 
things  under  usurpers  until  a  legitimate  government  could  be  obtained. 
But  the  enquiry  still  remained,  Was  '  the  taking  of  the  engagement* 
a  lawful  thing  ?    At  a  meeting  of  the  ministere  of  the  counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  majority  resolved  that  it  was  not  lawful, 
because    '  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  still  binding,'  and 
because  '  it  was  a  prejudice  to  the  right  heir  to  the  crown.'     Some 
of  them,  however,  as  Adam  Martindale,  took  the  engagement  in  the 
faith  that  it  bound  them  only  to  submit  quietly  to  the  existing 
government  so  long  as  it  might  continue,  although  they  were  after- 
wards sorely  grieved  that  they  had  done  so. 

Of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  lost  their  benefices  for  refusing 
to  take  the  engagement,  several  are  included  in  Walker's  '  Sufferinga 
of  the  Clergy,'  as  if  they  had  been  regular  orthodox  Episcopalians 
ejected  from  their  livings  for  their  adherence  to  the  old  discipline. 
In  his  Lancashire  lists,  some  who  suffered  for  their  consistent  adhe- 
rence to  presbyterianism  are  paraded  as  if  they  had  sufTered  for  their 
adherence  to  prelacy.  As  Baxter  truly  says,  '  the  moderate  Presby- 
terians generally  refused  the  engagement^  but  the  Cavaliers  and 
sectaries  generally  swallowed  it.' 

In  their  perplexity,  the  Lancashire  ministers  were  stricken  ynih, 
dismay  by  an  order  of  parliament  requiring  them  to  observe  a  day 
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of  hnnuliatioii  and  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  army  about  to  march 
against  Scotland.  Doubtful  of  the  conduct  they  should  pursue,  they 
heard  of  the  daring  conduct  of  a  young  minister  in  Worcestershire, 
until  that  time  little  known  in  the  north,  who  was  preaching  against 
the  engagement  and  especially  against  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 
This  bold,  persistent  man  was  Richard  Baxter.  Induced  by  his 
example,  the^;^Lancashire  ministers  refused  to  observe  the  parlia- 
mentary fast,  preached  against  the  Scottish  war,  and  prayed  for  the 
union  of  the  two  nations  in  the  good  work  of  preserving  inviolate  the 
national  covenant.  With  an  audacious  loyalW  unequalled  in  any 
other  couniy,  they  appointed  the  birthday  of  Charles  11.  to  be 
observed  with  public  religious  solemnities.  May  29,  1650  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  day  in  Manchester,  when  the  ministers 
who  would  not  on  any  account  observe  the  nativity  of  Christ  kept 
with  religious  solemnities  the  nativity  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  with 
whose  father  they  had  made  war,  and  did  it  openly,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  congregation,  and  in  defiance  of  a  strong  government, 
which  was  not  slow  to  assert  and  vindicate  its  authoriiy.* 

Within  a  month  of  this  solemn  observance,  intelligence  reached 
Lancashire  of  the  landing  of  Charles  in  Scotland,  and  of  his  sub- 
scribing the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant.  Heyricke  and  his 
brethren  were  unable  to  restrain  their  exultation.  Their  prayers 
were  surely  answered.  The  son  had  willingly  done  what  the  fisither 
never  could  be  induced  to  do  by  either  promise  or  threatening.  He 
had  become  a  Presbyterian !  He  had  disowned  the  English  prayer 
book!  He  had  approved  of  the  directory!  He  had  learned  the 
assembly's  catechism  !  He  had  dismissed  his  popish  and  prelaticsd 
advisers !  He  would  certainly  do  whatever  the  Presbyterians  desired, 
and  establish  their  godly  discipline  upon  the  ruins  of  both  prelacy 
and  sectarianism !  What  better  could  the  ministers  desire  than  a 
covenanted  king  sworn  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  discipline  in 
both  his  kingdoms  ? 

Of  these  fond  hopes  the  battle  of  Dunbar  produced  a  sad  reversal. 
But  though  cast  down  the  ministers  were  not  in  despair.  Again 
they  resorted  to  humiliation  and  prayer,  and  again  ^ey  thought 
ihey  heard  a  wonderful  answer  to  their  prayers.  When,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  the  news  arrived  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  at 
Scone,  their  joy  and  gratitude  revived,  because  the  correction  of  the 
king  had  been  '  sanctified,'  and  all  they  desired  had  been  readily 
conceded.  '  I  .  .  .  declare,'  said  he,  '  by  my  solenm  oath,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighly  Gk)d,  the  searcher  of  aU  hearts,  my  allowance 
and  approbation  of  the  national  covenant,  .  .  .  and  faithfully  oblige 
myself  to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof.*  He  swore  that  he  would 
*  rally  establish  presbyterian  government,  the  directory  of  worship, 
the  confession  of  fiuth,  and  the  catechisms,  approved  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  kirk.'  He  subscribed  his  solenm  oath,  written  upon 
parchment  and  annexed  to  a  copy  of  the  covenant,  to  be  preserved 

*  ffuUny  of  ths  OoUegiaU  Church  of  ManchatA',  part  L  oh.  zix.  The  younger 
Lancaahire  Puritans  of  this  time,  unlike  the  older  men  who  had  observed  festivals 
if  not  fasts^  renounced  the  observance  of  '  pasch  and  yule.' 
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as  a  witness  of  his  '  fidelity '  (or  perfidy)  '  in  the  archiyes  of  the 
kingdom.'  More  than  all  this,  he  acknowledged  with  tears  the  sin 
of  his  £a.ther  in  marrying  a  Papist,  and  imputed  to  his  parents  the 
blood  shed  in  the  civil  war !  He  professed  himself  sensible  of  the 
evil  education  he  had  received  in  his  childhood !  He  confessed  his 
great  sins  in  tolerating  popery  and  prelacy,  and  in  making  peace 
with  Irish  rebels !  In  his  repentance  and  resolution  no  longer  to 
tolerate  fidse  rehgion,  he  looked  to  the  mercy  of  God  to  support  and 
oonntenance  hiTn  in  the  new  and  better  course  which  he  was  deter- 
mined, by  God's  grace,  to  pursue.  Well  might  presbyterian  Lan- 
cashire observe  with  great  joy  its  thanksgiving  day,  and  sing  in  ita 
churches  '  What  hath  God  wrought !  He  hath  done  great  things 
for  us  whereof  we  are  glad ! '  The  army  of  Cromwell  was  mighty, 
but  mightier  was  the  arm  of  God.  By  the  battle  of  Dunbar  the 
king  had  lost  many  good  soldiers,  but  his  heart  had  been  converted, 
and  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God. 

When,  in  1650,  a  plentiful  harvest  succeeded  an  unpropitiouB 
season,  the  pestilence  already  noticed  declined,  and  the  trade  of  the 
county  revived,  the  ministers  of  Lancashire,  in  their  day  of  thanks- 
giving, found  or  '  improved '  the  opportunity  of  intimating  that  these 
signs  of  the  returning  i^vour  of  God  had  been  granted  since  the  king 
had  humbly  acknowledged  the  sins  of  his  &^ly,  and  proved  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance  by  subscribing  the  covenant. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  government  felt  by  the 
ministers  of  Lancashire  was  greatly  increased,  althoagh,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  with  very  little  reason,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  of  sequestrators,  consisting  of  twelve  magistrates,  to  regu- 
late and  manage  the  Church  property  of  the  county.  The  causes  of 
their  increased  dissatisfaction  were  very  apparent  and  very  difficult 
to  remove.  With  the  people  or  the  patron  (the  conflicting  interests 
of  these  parties  were  never  harmoniously  arranged  in  Lancashire) 
was  the  right  of  appointment  to  a  benefice.  If  the  presbyteries  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  appointment  of  the  people  or  of  the  patron, 
they  could  refuse  ordination.  But  when  the  presbyteries  had 
approved  of  the  appointment  and  ordained  an  '  expectant,'  he  was 
still  compelled  to  apply  to  the  sequestrators,  all  of  whom  were  lay- 
men, to  grant  a  title  to  the  revenues.  Although  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  ever  withheld  the  revenues  capriciously  or  unreasonably, 
their  decisions  were  strictly  if  not  suspiciously  scrutinised  by  the 
preslMerian  courts,  who  thought  they  could  best  manage  what  they 
called  their  own  property. 

The  Manchester  clergy  had,  or  thought  they  had,  especial  reason 
to  complain  of  the  committee  of  sequestrators.  The  endowments  of 
the  collegiate  church  had  been  regarded  partly  as  private,  partlv  as 
ecclesijistical  property.  Although  they  were  consecrated  to  religious 
purposes,  they  belonged  to  a  corporation  which  had,  and  used,  the 
power  of  perpetuatix^  itself  by  its  own  elections.  Witii  the  exception 
of  its  warden,  who  received  his  appointment  from  the  government^ 
the  coUegiate  body  filled  up  its  own  vacancies  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  its  charter.     The  sequestrators,  having  found  on  inqui- 
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sition  tbat  the  property  of  the  oollegiate  chnrch  was  no  more  personal 
ikw  private  than  any  other  Chnrch  property,  determined  to  claim 
possession  of  the  whole,  and  maike  snch  allowance  as  they  thonght 
reasonable  to  the  ministers  in  present  occnpation  of  the  benefice.  The 
clei^  denonnced  the  spoliation.  Hollingworth,  alarmed  and  angry, 
appealed  to  influential  Mends  in  London;  Heyricke,  who  feared 
nothing,  determined  to  resist  the  \Lsnrped  authority.  He  had  opposed 
the  king,  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  protector.  The  chest  containing 
the  charters,  titles,  and  other  muniments  of  the  coUegiate  church, 
was  demanded  in  order  that  the  sequestrators  might  make  a  valuation 
of  the  property :  Heyricke  positively  refused  to  surrender  the  chesty 
to  give  up  the  key,  or  even  to  allow  the  perusal  of  a  single  deed. 
IJnf ortnnately  he  had  to  deal  with  a  sequestrator  as  bold  and  perti- 
nacious as  himself,  and  armed  with  a  power  which  it  was  hopeless  to 
resist)  although  he  resisted  to  the  uttermost. 

Colonel  Thomas  Birch  was  one  of  the  few  Lancashire  magistrates 
who  were  ^vourable  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Republicans.    Unwill- 
ing to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  and  intolerant  rule  of  the  presbyterian 
classes,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  firmest  supporters  of  independent 
principles  in  the  county.     Having  been  appointed  governor  of  Liver- 
pool, he  had  the  command  of  the  garrison,  in  which  were  many  soldiers 
who  having  served  in  the  army  of  Lambert  and  Cromwell,  had  been 
infected  with  the  religious  &naticism  of  their  comrades.     Heyricke 
and  Birch  had  co-operated  with  indomitable  perseverance,  as  mends 
to  the  same  cause  of  pnritanism  and  constitutional  liberfy,  through 
several  years  of  varied  fortune.     They  had  congratulated  each  other 
on  many  victories,  and  condoled  with  each  other  on  some  defeats. 
They  had  together  in  Manchester  church  offered  grateful  praises  on 
many  days  of  thanksgiving,  and  afflicted  their  souls  on  many  days  of 
hunuliation.     Of  the  bold  and  fervid  declamations  of  the  warden  the 
colonel  had  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  so  long  as  the  war 
raged  between  prelacy  and  presbyterianism,  arbitrary  sovereignty 
and  constitutional  government,  these  two  men  were  among  the  most 
cordial  and  active  leaders  of  the  same  great  party.     But  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  the  two  Mends  came  into  unpleasant  collision. 
Heyricke  was  for  a  covenanted  king.  Birch  for  a  commonwealth ; 
Heyricke  for  a  presbyterian  establishment.  Birch  for  unlimited  tole- 
ration.    The  colonel,  hearing  of  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  Presby- 
terians, marched  with  a  trusiy  body  of  republican  soldiers  upon 
Manchester,  disarmed  the  town,  and  having  authority  from  parlia- 
ment demanded  the  surrender  of  the  deeds  and  revenues  of  the 
collegiate  church.     The  warden,  maintaining  the  authority  of  ancient 
charters  and  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  ecclesiastical  property,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  make  the  surrender,  locked  the  door  of  the  chapter 
house  where  the  deeds  were  kept,  and  stoutly  charged  with  robbery 
any  man  who  should  attempt  to  take  the  key  from  him.    Birch  drew 
up  his  soldiers  in  front  of  tlie  chapter  house ;  Heyricke,  standing  at 
the  door,  forbade  them  to  enter.     Birch  commanded  his  men  to  force 
open  the  door,  and  finding  the  muniment  chest  strongly  bound  with 
iron,  ordered  it  to  be  removed  and  sent  unopened  to  London.     The 
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&iiatical  soldiers  being  thns  excited,  proceeded  to  de&ce  the  costly 
arcliitectare  of  the  church,  to  break  its  painted  windows,  and  to 
demolish  its  carved  screens  and  sculptured  monuments.  The  most 
beautiful  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Lancashire,  which  by  the  prudence 
and  high  character  of  its  CathoUc  wardens,  Collyer  and  Yaux,  had 
been  protected  through  the  perils  of  the  Reformation,  and  afterwards 
by  the  influence  of  its  presbyterian  warden  Heyricke  through  the 
perils  of  the  civil  war,  was  bereaved  of  its  rich  ornaments  and  time- 
hallowed  memorials  by  the  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  and  preaching 
soldiery.  Those  richly-stained  windows,  representing  scripturcu 
narrative,  or  commemorating  national  events,  had  often,  indeed,  dis- 
turbed  the  devotion  of  many  a  puritan  worshipper,  and  probably 
scarcely  a  presbyterian  minister  condoled  with  Heyricke  on  their 
demolition.  But  Heyricke,  seeing  no  intimate  connection  between 
presbyterianism  and  barbarism,  grieved  bitterly  for  the  injury  done 
to  the  beauty  of  the  church  which  he  dearly  loved  and  regarded  aa 
precious  and  inviolable  as  his  own  life.* 

Heyricke,  however,  had  something  else  to  lament  than  the  loss  of 
carved  angels,  stone  saints,  and  stained  glass.  The  sequestrators, 
approving  of  the  act  of  Birch,  took  possession  of  the  collegiate  lands, 
and  granted  the  miserable  pittance  of  lOOZ.  a-year  to  the  warden,  and 
80Z.  to  each  of  the  two  ministers  whose  services  were  retained,  Hol- 
lingworth  and  Walker.  Heyricke  was  not  the  man  to  grieve  quietly 
under  a  sense  of  wrong.  Leaving  HoUingworth  to  his  tears,  he  set 
his  heart  upon  redressing  his  grievances  by  overturning  the  govern- 
ment of  usurpers,  sectaries,  and  apostates.  His  restless  spirit,  either 
stimulated  by  zeal  for  religious  truth,  or  chafed  by  a  sense  of  personal 
injury,  found  its  only  relief  in  conspiracy  and  intrigue,  and  drove 
him  into  desperate  opposition  to  the  miserable  remnant  of  a  parha- 
ment  and  the  usurped  commission  of  military  despots.  Protesting 
against  the  spoliation  of  the  college,  he  retired  for  a  time  from  Man- 
chester, and  found  in  London  covenanted  ministers  and  discontented 
officers  who  felt  with  him  unabated  attachment  to  the  presbyterian 
discipline,  unswerving  devotion  to  the  cause  of  a  covenanted  king, 
and  unmitigated  abhorrence  of  all  repubHcans,  sectaries,  and  abettors 
of  universal  toleration. 

The  principal  ministers  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  in  which  Hey- 
ricke was  implicated  were  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Christopher  Love.  They  were  accustomed  to  meet 
with  their  friends  in  several  places,  and  frequently  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Love,  where  they  received  communications  ^m  many  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  and  noblemen  in  the  confidence  of  the  king.  One  of 
the  conspirators,  Major  Adams,  being  arrested  upon  suspicion,  con- 
fessed his  guilt  and  impeached  his  associates.  Several  were  arrested; 
some  escaped.  The  government,  desiring  to  conciliate  the  moderate 
Presbyterians  with  an  appearance  of  clemency,  were  content  with 
making  a  public  example  of  only  two  of  the  conspirators,  Love  and 
GKbbons.     Christopher  Love,  b^uring  his  testimony  with  undaunted 

*  HoUingworth's   Mancuninm$,    1650.       Hibbert's  History  of  the  OolUgiaU 
Ohitrch  of  Mcunchuter,  toL  i  oh.  zix. 
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oonrage  to  the  cause  of  the  national  covenant,  and  dying  with  the 
spirit  of  an  old  martyr,  has  been  canonised  in  the  affections,  although 
not  in  the  calendars,  of  all  true  Presbyterians.  The  feeling  of  that 
great  'poxty  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  Dr.  Manton  preached 
his  foneral  sermon  before  an  immense  congregation,  extolled  his 
virtues,  lamented  his  execution,  and  published  the  sermon  with  the 
title  of  *  The  Saints'  Triumph  over  Death.' 

Heyricke  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  It  is  said  (I  know  not  on 
what  authority)  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  interest  made  in 
his  behalf  by  some  powerful  supporters  of  the  government,  he  would 
have  followed  his  friend  Love  to  the  scaffold.  He,  however,  found 
unexpected  reason  for  hesitating  to  conmiit  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Prince  Charles  without  incurring  any  imputation  on  his  honour  or 
personal  bravery. 

By  Ids  association  with  the  more  moderate  party  in  Scotland, 
Charles  had  offended  Argyll  and  the  more  rigorous  of  the  Covenant- 
ers. Most  of  the  English  Presbyterians  kee^y  felt  the  offence  given 
to  their  Scottish  brethren.  When,  in  August,  1651,  Charles  was 
px)claimed  at  the  cross  of  Lancaster  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  the  presbyterian  leaders,  instead  of  rallying,  as  was  expected, 
round  the  royal  standard  flying  on  the  old  tower  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
hesitated  and  denounced  the  '  malignants '  to  whom  had  been  en- 
trusted the  person  and  interests  of  their  royal  master.  The  Cavaliers 
were  commanded  by  noblemen  whom  the  Presbyterians  regarded  as 
their  inveterate  enemies.  Of  all  the  Royalists  the  most  abhorred  in 
Lancashire  since  the  Bolton  massacre  was  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
was  then  bringing  a  considerable  force  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Charles.  All  the  old  Papists  and  malignants  were 
rallying  round  the  throne.  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley,  false  to  his  en- 
eagements,  was  arming  his  tenants  and  collecting  auxiliaries.  The 
king  spent  a  night  in  his  mansion  at  Myerscough,  and  the  next  nighty 
to  the  horror  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  the  house  of  Anderton  of  Eux- 
ton,  *  a  bloody  Papist,'  *  up  to  his  elbows,'  as  the  preachers  said,  *  in 
the  blood  of  Bolton  saints.'  The  following  night  he  was  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Sir  William  Gerard,  '  a  subtle,  Jesuitical  Papist.'  These 
papistical  halls  were  strange  places  of  hospitality  for  a  covenanted 
King  professing  contrition  on  account  of  the  papistry  of  his  father 
and  mother.  The  Presbyterians  were  perplexed  and  divided.  Some 
were  neutral  or  indifferent ;  some,  having  promised  assistance,  were 
ready  to  redeem  their  promise,  of  whom  Major  Ashurst  was  the 
principal ;  and  some  resolved  to  resist  the  Papists  even  when  they 
were  fighting  for  a  covoDanted  king.  The  latter  did  as  they  had 
done  b^ore,  fought  for  the  king  against  the  men  who  followed  his 
standard,  to  rescue  him  from  the  evil  counsellors  who  would  involve 
him  in  the  min  of  his  kingdom. 

Charles  was  sadly  disappointed.  He  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  information  of  Asharst  and  others  that  the  Presbyterians  would 
unanimously  support  his  cause.  They  were  preparing  to  do  so,  when 
their  hatred  of  his  papistical  friends  prevented  tiiem  from  continuing 
their  preparations.     Even  puritan  Manchester,  of  which  Lilbume 
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said,  it  had  '  become  yery  malignant^'  liad  agreed  to  send  five  hnndrad 
well-trained  and  well-armed  men  to  follow  ^e  royal  standard.*  Had 
Charles  acted  in  England  the  £afce  of  a  covenanted  king  as  well  as 
he  had  done  in  Scotland,  Cromwell  mi^ht  have  had  to  fight  a  stout 
force  of  Lancashire  Puritans  instead  of  Prelatists  and  Papists,  and 
the  result  might  have  been  something  yery  different  from  that  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester. 

Major-General  Harrison,  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  was 
directed  to  watch  the  progp^ess  of  Charles  mrongh  Lancashire.  Be- 
treating  as  Charles  advanced,  he  avoided  an  engagement  until,  joined 
by  General  Lambert,  he  disputed  the  passage  of  the  BoyaHsts  at 
W  arrington  bridge.  The  residt  waa  un&vourable  to  the  BepublicasSy 
owing,  as  they  said,  to  their  inability  to  bring  their  horse  into  action 
in  an  enclosed  country.  Charles  showed  more  courage  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  show,  or  at  least  than  he  had  gained  credit  for 
showing.  Lambert  says,  *  the  king  in  the  van,  if  not  in  the  forlorn, 
with  his  own  life-g^uard  pressed  hard  upon  our  rear.'f  Lambert 
drew  off  towards  Knutsford  and  left  the  London  road  open  to  the 
king,  who  marched  towards  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  having  arrived  in  the  Wyre 
water  from  the  Isle  of  Man  with  a  few  hundred  men,  hastened  to 
meet  the  king  at  Warrington.  On  his  w^,  or  on  his  return,  he  had 
an  interview  with  several  of  the  leading  ]n:«sbyterians.  To  neither 
party  was  the  interview  satis&ctory.  The  Presbyterians,  before  they 
would  do  anything,  required  that  -die  earl  should  subscribe  the  Cove- 
nant, and  that  he  should  remove  all  Papists  from  his  camp.  The 
Stanley  had  not  the  insincerity  of  some  of  his  ancestors,  for  sooner 
than  subscribe  the  Covenant  he  would  die  in  opposing  it.  Nor  could 
he  dismiss  the  Papists,  who  constituted  the  str^igth  of  his  little  army, 
and  whose  alienation  would  have  proved  the  ruin  of  his  cause*  Dis- 
appointed by  their  unreasonable  demands,  the  earl  resolved  to  spend 
no  more  time  in  treating  with  the  impracticable  Presbyterians,  but 
as  soon  as  possible  to  join  the  king  with  such  force  as  he  could  raise 
in  his  own  country. 

Colonel  Birch,  the  active  Gt>vemor  of  Liverpool,  had  obtained 
early  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  earl  in  Wyre  water,  and  imme* 
diately  took  measures  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  expedition.  He 
sent  ships  from  the  Mersey  into  the  Wyre  to  intercept  the  arrival 
of  supplies,  and  to  prevent  tne  return  of  -die  earl's  troops.  He  oom- 
mtmicated  with  Lilbume,  who  marched  upon  Prescot,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  earl's  quarters  at  Ormskirk.  He  speedily  collected 
the  parliamentary  troops  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Che^^r,  and  sent  them  to  the  camp  of  Lilbume.  He  despatched 
orders  to  his  own  regiment  in  Manchester  to  hasten  to  Prescot^ 
although  few  arrived  in  time  to  be  of  service  in  the  approaching^ 
•  fight 

The  force  of  Lilbume  consisted  of  his  own  regiment  of  horse  and 
about  as  many  f  ootmen,  whom  Birch  had  sent  lum.     The  troops  of 

*  Lilbume'i  UUer  to  Speaker  LeiUhaU,  August  80, 1651. 
t  PttrfiU  JHwrnal,  No.  89.    Tuetday,  August  19, 1661. 
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Lord  Derby  amounted  to  some  1,500  men,  considerablT  exceeding  in 
number  the  parliamentary  army.  After  several  skirmishes,  conducted 
with  eqnal  braYery  and  varions  snccess,  the  two  armies  met  in  a  lane 
on  the  north  of  Wigan.  Sir  Thomas  Tyldeeley  took  the  place  he 
erer  loved  to  take,  at  the  head  of  his  friends,  in  front  of  his  foes, 
lalbnme's  horse  made  a  fierce  and  impetnons  attack  npon  TyldeeW's 
in&ntry,  who  met  it  with  a  stubborn  and  desperate  resistance.  l?he 
fight  was  conrageonsly  sustained  on  both  sides,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  was  undecided.  So  well  contested  a  battle  had  not  before 
occurred  in  the  war.  The  unbroken  firmness  of  Tyldesley's  foot  waa 
evidently  gaining  the  advantage  over  the  impetuous  activiiy  of  Lil- 
bume's  horse,  who  were  compelled  to  retreat,  disputing  every  inch  of 
the  ground  almost  to  the  end  of  the  lane.  At  this  critical  moment 
some  of  Idlbume's  in£Emtry  took  their  positions  unobserved  behind 
the  hedges  on  both  sides  of  the  lane,  and  being  capital  marksmen, 
shot  many  of  the  royalist  of&cers  and  threw  their  troops  into  confu- 
sion. Immediately  the  reserve  of  Lilbume's  horse  dashed  upon  the 
weary  soldiers  of  &e  earl,  who  was  himself  wounded  in  the  face.  In 
the  confoBion,  the  Manx  men  were  the  first  to  retreat,  leaving  many 
dead  and  wounded  in  the  lane.  Among  the  dead  was  found  the  body 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley.* 

Thus  fell  the  most  active,  the  bravest  and  in  many  respects  the 
best  of  the  Lancashire  friends  of  royalty.  Never  daunted,  never 
weary  in  consultation,  marching,  or  fighting,  he  was  engaged  in 
every  intrigue,  present  in  every  conference,  ready  for  every  emer- 
gency, and  unreservedly  devoting  all  he  had  to  the  cause  of  royalty, 
and,  as  he  understood  it,  of  the  taie  religion.  Beloved  and  trusted 
by  all  the  members  of  his  own  party,  he  was  respected  by  his  enemies, 
and  treated  by  them  more  leniently  than  the  other  malignants  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  brought  under  their  power.  Three  times  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  as  often  released  and  allowed  to  retain  his  lands, 
when  those  of  many  of  his  friends  were  confiscated.  Memorials 
of  him  remain  in  the  eloquent  eulogy  of  Clarendon,  in  the  fine 
portrait  at  Hulton  Hall,  and  in  the  column  erected  to  his  memory 
on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  by  his  ^gratefrd  comet,  Alexander 
B%by.' 

The  royalist  families  of  Lancashire  long  remembered  with  grief 
the  battle  of  Wigan,  in  which  many  of  their  promising  young  men 
were  kiUed  or  taken  prisoners.  Lord  Derby,  although  severely 
wounded,  made  his  escape.  Knowing  the  countiy  well,  and  finding 
friends  in  every  village,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Lilbume,  and  made 
his  escape  into  Cheshire.  At  Boscobel,  in  Shropshire,  he  found  a  re- 
fuge not  only  for  himself,  but  afterwards  for  his  sovereign.  Although 
sufiering  from  his  wounds,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  royal  camp  on 

*  To  undentazid  the  battle  of  Wigan  Lane,  compare  two  letters  dated  Chester^ 
Angiut  26, 16^1,  printed  by  order  of  Parliament ;  a  letter  of  Lilbume  to  Colonel 
Birch,  Augnat  25, 1651 ;  a  letter  of  Birch  to  Speaker  Lentball,  dated  Liveipool, 
Angnat  26,  1651 ;  and  t^o  letten  of  Lilbtime,  one  to  Lenthall  dated  August  25, 
and  one  to  Crcnnwell  August  25.  See  also  Seacome's  Memoin,  Gary's  Memoriali, 
and  an  interesting  account  in  the  J?iaoour$e  of  the  War  m  Laneathire. 
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the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Worcester.  After  the  fa,tal  defeat^  he  adhered 
with  singalar  fidelity  to  Charles,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life ;  until, 
reaching  Boscobel,  he  committed  his  sovereign  to  his  own  protector, 
William  Penderel,  with  the  charge,  '  This  is  the  idng :  thou  mnsi 
have  a  care  of  him,  and  preserve  him  as  thou  didst  me.'  Fearing 
suspicions  might  arise  in  the  neighbourhood  from  the  number  of 
strangers  sheltered  in  the  house,  he  induced  other  noblemen  with 
himself  to  leave  the  place  for  their  several  homes.  Of  his  capture 
we  have  his  own  account,  written  in  Chester  Castle  to  his  countess  : 
'  I  escaped  a  great  danger  at  Wigan,  and  met  with  a  worse  at 
Worcester,  being  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  anj  that  would  kill  me, 
and  thereby  put  me  out  of  the  reach  of  envy  and  malice.  Lord 
Lauderdale  and  I  having  escaped,  hired  horses,  and  &lling  into  the 
enemies'  hands,  were  thou^t  not  worth  killing,  but  had  quarter 
given  us  by  one  Captain  Edge,  a  Lancashire  man,  and  one  that 
was  so  civil  to  me,  that  I  and  all  that  love  me  are  beholden  to 
him.'* 

A  more  particular  account  is  given  by  a  parliamentarian  officer, 
Captain  Hodgson  of  Coley,  who  was  present,  f  A  Lancashire  regi- 
ment on  its  return  to  Manchester  had  reached  Namptwich.  '  Oliver 
Edge,  one  of  our  captains,  had  a  mind  to  see  what  had  become  of  the 
forlorn,  hearing  such  a  great  firing ;  ....  he  spies  a  party  of  horse 
behind  him  in  the  fields,  and  having  no  order  to  be  there,  he  retreats 
towards  the  regiment,  but  they  called  upon  him,  and  asked  if  he  was 
an  officer;  and  drawing  towards  them,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
horsemen  lighted,  and  told  him  they  would  surrender  themselves 
prisoners ;  there  was  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Sin- 
clair, and  a  fourth.  These  became  prisoners  to  one  single  captain, 
but  the  soldiers  feU  in  with  him  immediately.'  % 

The  earl  was  confined  in  Chester  Castle,  and  soon  brought  to  trial, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason  in  contravention  of  an  Act  passed  only 
a  few  weeks  before,  *  prohibiting  correspondence  with  Charles  Stuart.' 
A  court-martial  was  convened  at  Chester,  under  authority  of  a  com- 
mission from  Cromwell.  The  earl  pleaded,  as  he  well  might,  ignor- 
ance of  so  recent  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  after  he  was  committed 
to  the  war.  He,  however,  chiefly  insisted  upon  the  quarter  given  to 
him  by  the  parliamentary  officer  to  whom  he  had  surrendered.  He 
urged  that^  as  his  life  had  been  granted  on  his  surrender,  it  was  by 


*  Seacome'fl  Memoin,  p.  188.    For  the  dosing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  earl, 
Hughes's  Diary  in  Boicobel  TracU,  and  extracts  from  the  Derby  MSS.  made  by 
Seacome,  CollinB,  and  Peck. 

t  Original  Memoin  during  the  Oreat  Civil  War,  by  Captain  Hodgson.  Although 
Hodgson  was  '  a  thorough  Republican  and  Independent,'  he  maintained  an  intimate 
friendship  with  his  presbyterian  neighbour,  Oliver  Heywood.  See  Hunter's  Life 
of  Oliver  Heywood,  p.  87* 

t  Oliver  Edge  belonged,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  to  a  family  of  second 
class  gentility,  resident  m  Rusholme.  The  Edges  of  Birch-Hall  Houses,  like  their 
grander  neighbours  the  Birches  and  the  Worsleys,  were  among  the  earliest  sup- 
porters of  '  the  Congregational  way.'  In  the  '  Chapel  Book '  of  Birch  Chapel  the 
name  occurs  in  a  list  of  subscribers  for  the  support  of  the  minister,  of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  take  notice.— ^iitory  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of 
Birch,  p.  148. 
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the  law  of  civilised  nations  to  be  held  sacred.  He  was,  however, 
pronounced  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  '  be  pnt  to  death  by  severing  his 
nead  from  his  body  in  the  market-place  of  the  town  of  Bolton,  upon 
Wednesday  the  15th  of  this  instant  October,  about  the  hour  of  one 
on  the  clock  of  the  same  day.'  * 

It  was  a  horrible  sentence,  which  his  Lancashire  friends  believed 
would  never  be  executed.  Great  and  persevering  efforts  were  made 
in  all  directions  to  obtain  its  remission.  The  earl  himself  wrote  to 
Cromwell,  pleading  that  he  had  surrendered  himself  prisoner  of  war, 
upon  the  implied  condition  of  his  life  being  sacred.  Colonel  Brad- 
fihaw  of  Marple,  one  of  hia  judges,  earnestly  entreated  his  brother, 
the  lord-president,  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  the  punishment.  The 
countess  sent  her  clever  chaplain,  Bridecake,  to  plead  with  Lenthall, 
'  which  he  did  with  so  much  more  than  ordinary  reason  and  appUca- 
iion '  as  to  obtain  for  himself  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  speaker  and 
preacher  at  the  Bolls ;  an  unexpected  preferment,  which  seems  to 
have  consoled  him  in  the  failure  of  the  primary  object  of  his  mission. 
The  earl's  son  is  said  to  have  ridden  in  one  day  and  night  from 
Leigh  to  Londgn,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  by 
relays  of  horses,  '  with  incredible  speed,'  to  have  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment presented  in  time  to  stay  the  execution.  All  was  done  which 
could  be  done,  but  it  was  done  in  vain.  The  government  was  de- 
termined to  make  an  example,  which  by  its  severity  should  deter  the 
Boyalists  from  taking  any  active  measures  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  they  were  secretly  cherishing  in  the  northern  counties.f 

Had  the  republican  rulers  been  able  to  choose  their  victim,  they 
could  not  have  selected  one  more  suited  for  their  purpose  of  striking 
the  hearts  of  their  enemies  with  confusion  and  dismay.  They  had 
in  their  hands  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  family  of  the  northern 
counties,  an  avowed  and  consistent  Protestant,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  more  constitutional  Royalists,  who  had  never  approved 
of  the  extreme  measures  of  Laud  and  Strafford.  If  he  were  not 
spared,  who  could  expect  to  resist  the  government  with  impunity  ? 
The  rulers  of  that  day  had  more  reason  to  fear  the  Presbyterians  than 
the  Prelatists.  The  execution  of  the  earl  in  their  stronghold  of  Lan- 
cashire would  do  much  to  quiet  their  restless  spirits,  while  the  memoiy 
of  the  Bolton  massacre  would  cause  many  of  them  to  regard  his  deatn 
as  the  just  retribution  of  his  crimes. 

The  earl  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  respite,  and  wrote 
to  Speaker  Lenthall :  '  It  is  a  greater  affliction  to  me  than  death  itself, 
that  I  am  sentenced  to  die  at  Bolton,  so  that  the  nation  will  look 
upon  me  as  a  sacrifice  for  that  blood  which  some  have  unjustly  laid 
upon  me.'.  J     Bolton,  however,  was  the  place  where  his  death  would 

*  The  Perfect  Trial  and  Confetsion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  a  court-mariial  KM 
at  Chester,  the  first  day  of  October,  1651. 

t  Seaoome  attributes  Uie  death  of  the  earl  to  the '  inveterate  malice'  of  Bradahaw, 
Rigby,  and  Birch, '  these  three  assisted  by  Sir  Richard  Hoghton.' 

X  Letter  to  Lenthall,  dated  Chester,  October  11,  1651,  printed  in  Gary's 
Memorials,  and  in  a  more  perfect  form  in  the  Civil  War  Tracts.  According  to  the 
information  of  the  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  communicated  to  the  editor,  it  ia 
written  throughout  by  the  hand  of  the  earL 
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produce  the  greatest  iznpression,  especiallj  npon  the  PresbyterianB, 
and  therefore  in  Bolton  he  must  die.  He  entreated  that  the  petition 
of  a  dying  man  might  be  read  in  the  Honse.  Inhuman  as  it  seems, 
the  extreme  party  attempted  to  negative  the  proposal  The  Honse 
divided,  twenty-two  for  reading  the  petition,  sixteen  against  it.  I 
am  grieved  to  find  General  Hamson  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  nega- 
tive, and  as  pleased  to  find  the  earl's  old  antagonist,  Sir  William 
Brereton,  a  teller  for  the  affirmative.* 

On  the  Snnday  before  his  execution  the  earl  wrote  his  tender  and 
loving  letters  to  his  countess  and  to  their  two  daugbters.  On  Wed- 
nesday, October  15,  he  was  conducted  to  Bolton  by  a  guard  of  eighty 
borse  and  sixty  foot  soldiers.  On  the  way  he  passionately  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  friend,  oir  Thomas  Tyldesley, 
but  his  entreaty  could  not  be  granted.  On  his  arrival  at  Bolton,  the 
scaffold  was  r^y  for  him  at  the  market  cross,  erected  (it  is  said) 
with  timber  brought  from  Lathom  House. 

We  have  several  accounts  of  his  death,  in  some  particulars  contra- 
dictory, and  three  versions  of  his  last  address,  one  in  Somers's  'Tracts,' 
one  in  the  '  Black  Tribunal,'  and  one  in  Seaoome's  '  Memoirs.'  The 
first,  although  reprinted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  believed  to  be 
spurious  ;  the  last  seems  to  be  the  most  correct.  Of  the  following 
particulars  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

About  two  o'clock  the  earl  ascended  the  ladder,  and  standing  in 
the  front  of  the  scaffold,  after  '  submitting  to  the  mercy  of  God,'  he 
asserted  his  innocence  of  encouraging  the  Bolton  massacre.  '  Now 
it  hath  pleased  Ood  to  take  my  life,  I  am  glad  to  sav  tbat  in  this 
town,  where  some  were  made  to  believe  I  was  a  man  of  blood,  I  was 
slandered  to  be  the  death  of  many.  It  was  my  desire  the  last  time  I 
came  into  this  country  to  come  hither  as  to  a  people  that  ought  to  re- 
ceive their  king,  as  I  conceive  upon  good  grounds.  It  was  said  that 
I  was  accustomed  to  be  a  man  of  blood  ;  but  it  shall  not  lie  upon  my 
conscience,  for  I  was  wrongfully  belied.  I  thank  God  I  die  in  peace. 
I  was  bom  in  honour,  and  I  hope  I  shall  die  in  honour.  I  had  a 
fair  estate,  and  did  not  need  to  mend  it.  I  had  good  friends,  and 
was  respected,  and  did  respect.  They  were  ready  to  do  for  me, 
and  I  was  ready  to  do  for  them.  I  have  done  nothing  but,  as 
my  ancestors,  to  do  you  good.  It  was  the  king  that  called  me 
in,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  wait  upon  his  highness,  to  do  him 

service.'  ^^ 

The  earl  was  not  an  eloquent  man.  While  he  was  speaking,  some 
confosion  arose  from  the  people  not  hearing  or  not  understanding 
him.  He  continued :  *  I  cannot  say  much  more  of  my  goodwill  to 
this  town  of  Bolton,  and  I  can  say  no  more  but  the  Lord  bless  you ! 
I  forgive  you  all,  and  desire  to  be  forgiven  by  you  all.  I  put  mv 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ.'  Walking  along  the  scaffold  he  repeateo, 
*  The  Lord  bless  you  all  of  the  town  of  Bolton,  Manchester,  and 
Lancashire !  God  send  you  a  king  again  !  I  die  like  a  Christian, 
a  soldier,  and  Christ's  soldier.'  Then  looking  towards  the  crowd,  be 
said,  '  There  is  no  man  that  revileth  me,  GtxL  be  thanked ! ' 
*  Journal  of  thi  Ew&t  of  Coflimoiii,  October  14, 1651. 
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His  oofi^  was  bronght  upon  the  scaffold.  He  desired  it  might  be 
opened,  and  haying  said  a  few  words  to  an  attendant,  he  spoke  to 
the  ezecationer  abont  stnking  him  rightly,  and  added,  *  The  Lord 
help  thee,  and  forgive  thee ! ' 

He  was  not  allowed  to  have  the  comfort  of  a  chaplain.  Probably, 
in  puritan  Bolton,  the  presence  of  an  episcopahan  chaplain  would 
have  excited  paLoJ^  opposition.  Two  clergymen  were  present  as 
private  friends,  one  of  whom  wrote  the  words  he  spoke.  Kneeling 
down  he  offered  his  last  prayer,  '  The  Lord  of  heaven  bless  my  wife 
and  poor  children  I  The  Lord  bless  the  people  and  my  good  king  ! ' 
He  calmly  laid  his  head  npon  the  block,  and  gave  the  death  signal 
by  raising  his  hand.  By  one  stroke  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
bodv. 

Thns  died  James,  th6  seventh  Earl  of  Derby.  In  his  earlier  years 
he  was  f&vonrably  disposed  to  the  Puritans,  and  promoted  several  of 
their  ministers  to  the  beet  benefices  in  his  patronage.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civii  war  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  opposing 
parties.  When  the  means  of  conciliation  failed,  he  was  among  the 
most  moderate  and  constitutional  adherents  of  the  king.  As  the 
conflict  proceeded,  he  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
his  party,  and  as  the  royal  cause  grew  desperate  he  grew  more  devoted 
to  it.  Possessing  great  personal  courage  and  indefatigable  energy, 
he  was  not  endowed  with  much  intellectual  power  or  commanding 
ability.  In  Bolton  his  execution  was  witnessed  in  profound  silence 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  on  the  one  hand  could  not  forget  the  bar- 
barities associated  with  his  name,  nor  on  the  other  rejoice  in  the 
triumph  of  the  sectarian  army.  A  few  months  earlier  his  presence 
in  Bolton  would  have  met  with  bitter  execrations ;  a  few  months 
later  he  might  have  received  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  As  it  was, 
the  people  probably  regarded  his  execution  as  a  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  without  approving  of  it  as  an  act  of  the  government  which 
they  dreaded.  The  mangled  remains  were  placed  in  the  coffin  and 
removed  by  a  few  £Edthful  Mends  to  Ormskirk,  where  he  was  laid 
with  his  fathers  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Stanleys.  His  illustrious 
countess  survived  him  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time,  although 
steadily  adhering  to  the  royal  cause  for  which  she  had  suffered  so 
severely,  she,  faithful  to  the  Protestant  principles  of  her  parentage, 
presented  as  she  had  opportunity  the  benefices  in  her  patronage  to 
loyal  and  deserving  presbyterian  ministers.* 

Another  victory  delivered  Lancashire  fixnn  aU  fear  of  the  Boyalists. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Scotch  soldiers,  who  did  very  little  for 
their  covenanted  king  in  the  battle  of  Worcester,  on  their  retreat 

*  Bomanista  hare  perpetaated  a  strange  notion  that  the  earl  was  reconciled 
to  their  Church  before  his  death.  A  detiuled  account  of  his  conversion,  written 
in  Latin,  is  preserved  among  the  MSS.  of  Stonyhurst  College.  The  story  is  so 
improbable,  and  so  contradictory  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  as  to  render  it,  notwithstanding  the  attestation  in  its  favour,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit.  His  countess  was  with  no  better  reason  announced  as  a 
concert  to  popery  at  this  time  in  the  Leffenda  lAgfMa^  in  which  her  name  was 
printed  in  red  letters  as  that  of  an  illustrious  person. — Neal,  vol.  iL  pt  ii.  ch.  ii 
p.  413. 
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halted  near  Morecambe  Bay,  and  formed  in  military  order,  under  the 
command  of  General  Lesley.  The  parliamentaiy  troops  under  Har- 
rison and  Lilbume  soon  marched  upon  them,  killed  many  of  their 
officers,  made  about  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  drove  the  rest  out  of 
the  county.  Although  the  peace  of  the  county  was  restored,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  sadly  troubled  by  the  results  of  the  war. 
Hejricke  we  left  a  prisoner  in  London.  Herle  of  Winwick,  Angier 
of  benton,  HoUingworth  of  Manchester,  Harrison  of  Ashton,  Gree  of 
Eccleston,  and  several  other  influential  ministers,  were  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  corresponding  with  the  Scotch,  and  exciting  dissatis&c- 
tion  with  the  existing  government.  After  being  confined  for  several 
T^eeks,  they  were  released  without  obtaimng  an  opportumty  of 
answering  the  charges  brought  against  them. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament^  which  had  for  some  time 
been  nigh  unto  death,  still  more  seriously  affected  the  presbyterian 
interest.  Although  the  Presbyterians  could  not  have  felt  much 
respect  for  the  inglorious  age  of  the  parliament  which  in  its  youth 
and  maturity  had  done  so  much  for  their  liberty  and  wel&,re,  its 
sudden  dissolution  seemed  to  them  to  forebode  inevitable  and 
disastrous  changes.  It  had  outlived  its  time  and  strength.  Its 
dissolution,  if  it  coxdd  be  constitutionally  dissolved,  would  be 
regretted  by  few  others  than  the  old  gentlemen  who  acted  the 
formalities  of  a  parliament  around  the  venerable  chair  of  Speaker 
Lenthall. 

But  who  was  to  dissolve  it  ?  No  other  than  CromweU  could  do  it. 
The  authority  which  he  assumed  was  undoubtedly  arbitrary  and  un- 
constitutional. But  what  could  be  done  P  Was  the  Long  Parliament 
to  sit  for  ever  ?  Or  was  it  to  die  out^  and  the  parliamentary  history 
of  England  to  terminate  with  the  life  of  its  last  surviving  member  P 
Or  was  it  to  dissolve  itself  P  By  what  authority  could  it  commit 
suicide  P  Cromwell  did  an  unconstitutional  deed,  which  somebody 
must  have  done  if  the  machinery  of  government  was  to  work  any 
longer.  Having  resolved  to  do  it,  CromweU  did  it  like  himself, 
promptly,  resolutely,  effectually.  If  he  had  no  heavier  burden  upon 
his  conscience  than  that  unconstitutional  deed,  he  had  a  much  lighter 
weight  of  responsibility  than  must  be  borne  by  most  rulers,  royal  or 
republican,  who  like  him  have  had  the  misfortune  to  rule  in  troublous 
times. 

On  that  memorable  occasion,  the  protector  went  to  the  House, 
accompanied  by  his  trusty  Lancashire  fiiend.  Colonel  Worsley,  who, 
on  the  signal  being  given,  led  the  soldiers  into  the  House.  The 
speaker  left  the  chair,  but  Algernon  Sidney,  who  occupied  the  next 
seat,  boldly  re^ed  to  retire.  *  Put  him  out,'  said  Cromwell,  and 
immediately  Worsley  and  Harrison  led  him  towards  the  door.  '  Take 
away  that  bauble,'  said  the  protector,  pointing  to  the  mace.  To  whom 
he  spoke  we  are  not  told,  but  from  the  jounials  of  the  next  parlia- 
ment we  learn  that  a  message  was  sent  to  Colonel  Worsley  requesting 
him  to  restore  the  mace.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  he 
took  it  away,  and  had  the  custody  of  it  until  the  assembling  of  the 
new  parliament. 
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On  leaving  the  civil  war  of  Lancashire,  so  disastrons  to  many  of 
its  noble  fitimlies,  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian,  we  may 
find  some  iUnstration  of  the  religions  life  and  character  of  the  time 
in  the  memoirs  of  a  few  of  the  parliamentary  officers.  The  township 
of  Bnsholme  supplies  as  many  as  we  reqnire,  Charles  Worsley,  Thomas 
Birch,  and  his  cousin  John  Birch,  very  different  men,  but  each  a 
good  representative  of  a  class  of  Puritans. 

Chaklbs  Worslbt,  the  eldest  son  of  Ralph  Worsley  of  Piatt  and 
Isabel  Massey  his  wife,  was  baptised  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Man- 
chester June  30, 1622.  While  he  was  a  young  man,  that  is  to  say, 
in  1646,  the  Rev.  John  Wigan  was  minister  of  Birch  chapel,  '  where 
he  set  up  the  congregational  way.'  About  that  time  the  principal 
femilies  of  Rushobne,  the  Worsleys,  the  Birches,  the  Edges,  and  the 
Siddals,  professed  and  maintained  congregational  principles.  Whether 
they  had  been  converted  to  this  profession  by  Mr.  Wigan,  or  whether 
Mr.  Wigan,  who  had  previously  attempted  to  introduce  *  the  congre- 
gational way '  into  Gorton  was  on  that  account  invited  to  minister 
in  Birch  chapel,  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  As,  however,  it 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  so  many  respectable  Congregationalists 
residing  in  the  same  village,  when  the  neighbouring  towns  were 
almost  exclusively  presbyterian,  I  have  little  doubt  that  their  opinions 
were  to  some  extent  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  earnest  ministry 
of  Mr.  Wigan. 

Ralph  Worsley,  who,  like  several  of  the  traders  of  Manchester, 
carried  on  a  profitable  traffic  with  the  Low  Countries,  kept  a  sort  of 
diary*  in  which,  partly  in  French  and  partly  in  English,  he  inserted 
brief  notices  of  passing  events.  As  the  manuscript  preserved  among 
the  family  papers  extends  from  1645  to  1668,  it  contains  valuable 
notices  of  tiie  times  with  which  we  are  concerned.  It  appears  that 
his  eldest  son,  Charles,  when  a  boy,  entered  the  parliamentary  army, 
became  a  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and  a  lieutenant-colonel 
when  he  was  twenty-eight. 

It  seems  strange  that  at  the  same  time  in  Manchester  a  regiment 
should  be  in  the  course  of  training  to  assist  the  Scotch  in  their 
invasion  of  England  (if  arrangements  could  be  made  with  them 
satis&ctory  to  the  presbyterian  ministers),  and  another  to  assist 
Cromwell  in  his  invasion  of  Scothmd.  But  such  was  the  &.ct,  and  the 
opposite  parties  acted  without  interfering  with  each  other,  although 
it  was  sourcely  possible  that  their  different  purposes  could  have  been 
concealed. 

*  July  19,  1650.  Friday. — At  Cheetham  Hill  was  the  first  muster 
of'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Worsley's  soldiers.  The  second  in 
the  same  place  August  2, 1650. 'f  ^bis  regiment  was  raised,  equipped, 
and  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  Independents  of  Rusholme 
and  its  neighbourhood,  who  were  aU  inspired  by  the  military  spirit. 

*  See  the  previous  reference  to  this  diary,  p.  162;  also  the  extracts  from 
it  in  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Chapd  of  Birch,  pp.  85-39.  There  are  some 
entriea^  chiefly  in  French,  earlier  than  1645,  but  they  afford  no  illustration  of  our 
history. 

t  IHary  of  Ralph  Wwdey. 
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Oliver  Edge,  the  captor  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  was  one  of  its 
officers.  Ralph  Worsley,  too  old  for  active  service,  was  represented 
in  the  raiment  by  a  hirelmg,  fed  and  clothed  by  him.*  His 
neighbonr.  Colonel  Birch,  raised  another  regiment,  and  even  the  inde- 
pendent minister  of  Birch  chapel  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  republican 
army. 

Colonel  Worsley  left  Manchester  with  his  regiment  on  August  19, 
1650,  to  join  Cromwell  in  Scotland.  Having  arrived  too  late  to 
share  the  honour  of  the  field  of  Dunbar,  he  served  under  the  lord 
general  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  No  soldier  rose  so 
rapidly  as  he  in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  Cromwell.  While 
he  was  under  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  promoted  to  the  honourable 
position  of '  Commander  of  the  lord  general's  regiment  of  foot'  On 
great  occasions,  as  on  that  I  have  ab'eady  noticed,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  usually  selected  for  the  most  difficult 
and  confidential  servica  In  the  parliament  of  1654  he  was  nomina- 
ted the  member  for  Manchester,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants 
went  through  the  formality  of  electing  the  unopposed  favourite  of 

Cromwell.t 

In  this  parliament  he  took  a  very  active  part,  as  his  name  is 
found  on  several  committees,  especially  that  for  ejecting  scandalous 
ministers,  and  that  for  '  recognising  and  maintaining  the  rule  of  the 
lord  protector  over  the  three  kingdoms.'  On  its  dissolution  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals  who  represented  the  protector  in 
their  several  districts,  and  was  invested  with  ahnost  unlimited  au- 
thority for  the  government  of  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  and 
Stafford. 

Having  undertaken  this  responsible  service,  he  discharged  its 
duties  with  extraordinary  diligence,  some  may  think  with  undue 
severity  and  puritanical  rigour.  It  may  be  a  curious  enquiry  why 
the  young  soldier  should  enforce  a  more  rigorous  restraint  upon  the 
amusements  of  the  people  than  the  old  puritan  ministers  of  his  county 
had  hitherto  required.  Whether  he  regarded  the  suggestions  of  the 
severe  puritanism  of  London  rather  thEtn  the  spirit  of  the  sportiye 
puritanism  of  Lancashire,  or  whether  the  puritamsm  of  the  preaehing 
colonels  had  become  more  rigorous  than  iliat  of  the  preaching  clergy- 
men, he  endeavoured  to  suppress  *  all  horse  races  and  cock  matches,* 
although  many  a  puritan  squire  in  Lancashire  boasted  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  favourite  horse,  and  many  a  puritan  minister  gave  his 
boys  their  cockpennies  to  spend  at  the  cocking  of  Shrovetide  or 
Easter. 

It  appears  from  his  letters,  which  are  preserved  among  the  state 
papers,  that  Worsley  had  an  especial  dislike  of  Papists  and  of  publi- 

*  *  Noyember  2, 1650.— I  agreed  with  John  Burdsell  of  the  Millgate  in  Manchester 
to  cany  my  anna  during  the  service ;  and  for  hia  pains  I  have  given  him  30&,  one 
green  coat,  and  am  to  pay  him  daily  one  shilling,  when  he  with  the  rest  o£  bia 
company  is  trained ;  and  when  he  is  to  go  forth  of  the  county  upon  service  I  am 
to  pay  him  thirty  shillings  more.' — JHary  ofBalph  Wonley, 

t  Of  the  twenty-nine  names  attached  to  the  indenture  of  his  election,  not  one 
reminds  us  of  the  great  presbyterian  families  of  the  town. 
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cans.  Papists  he  disarmed,  fined,  and  tamed  to  some  good  nse  by 
making  them  oontribate  from  their  registered  estates  to  the  impover- 
ished exchequer.  Bnt  the  pnblicans  troubled  him  sorely.  They 
were,  he  says,  'the  ban  of  the  county,'  although  he  found  it  'a 
difficult  thing  to  stop  their  trade  and  not  weaken  the  revenue.'  In 
the  hundred  of  Blackburn  he  .ordered  '  two  hundred  ale-houses  to  be 
thrown  down,'  and  then  found  that  the  exchequer  could  get  no  more 
revenue  out  of  them.  In  great  perplexity  he  craved  further  instruc- 
tions. 

He  was  also  troubled  with  scandalous  ministers  and  with  vexatious 
Quakers.  The  '  scandalous  ministers '  were  scandalous  indeed :  some 
of  them  *  drunkards,  swearers,  gamblers,  unchaste,  dishonest.'  These 
he  ejected  £rom  their  benefices  or  curacies.  Some  of  them,  quite  as 
manv  Presbyterians  as  Episcopalians,  appear  in  Walker's  lists  as 
*  suffering  clergy.'  With  the  Quakers  he  had  more  trouble  than  with 
the  publicans  or  the  preachers.  A  publican,  of  no  other  earthly  use, 
might  help  the  exchequer,  but  there  was  no  getting  money  from 
Quakers,  living  or  dead.  A  preacher  he  could  silence,  but  there  was 
no  silencing  the  Quakers.  They  disturbed  the  churches,  denounced 
the  ministers,  defied  the  magisi3<ates,  exhorted  in  the  markets,  spake 
evil  of  dignitaries,  went  to  prison  as  if  they  liked  it,  and  came  out  as 
if  they  wished  soon  to  return.  Of  them  he  could  promise  nothing 
better  than  '  I  shall  take  what  course  I  can.' 

The  religious  spirit  which  breathes  in  all  his  letters  is  veiy  remark- 
able. Everywhere  he  sees  the  hand  of  God.  A  man  of  prayer,  he 
f^ls  greatly  encouraged  by  the  prayers  of  others,  and  confidently 
expects  answers  to  his  own.  In  this  respect,  many  of  his  letters 
resemble  those  of  the  protector.  '  I  find  in  them '  (the  ofl&cers  of 
Lancashire)  *  a  spirit  extraordinarily  bent  to  the  work,  and  I  plainly 
discern  the  finger  of  God  going  along  with  it,  which  is  indeed  no 
small  encouragement  to  me.  The  sense  of  the  work  and  my  unwor- 
thiness  and  insuf&ciency  for  the  right  management  of  it  are  my  only 
present  discouragement.  Yet  this  is  the  ground  of  my  hope  and 
comfort,  that  the  Lord  is  able  to  supply  my  wants,  and  will  appear 
in  weak  instruments  for  His  glory  to  the  perfecting  of  His  work. 
I  shall,  through  the  grace  of  God,  discharge  my  trust  in  faithftilness 
to  those  who  have  employed  me,  and  I  omit  no  opportunity  nor 
avoid  pains  wherein  my  weak  endeavours  may  be  useftd.'  *  *  I  have 
set  a  dieiy  apart  to  sit  upon  the  ordinance  for  the  ejecting  of  ignorant 
and  scandalous  ministers  and  subordinates.  I  am  daily  more  and 
more  encouraged  that  God  will  carry  on  this  good  work.  I  have 
been  in  divers  towns  and  corporations,  and  have  acquainted  them 
with  something  I  have  in  charge,  and  with  the  good  people  who 
doth  no  little  rejoice,  and  seem  to  be  abundantly  affected  therewith, 
and  promise  to  set  heart  and  hand  to  this  good  work.  And  indeed  I 
hope  it  will  make  itself,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  a  reconciling  work.'t 

*  Dated,  Manchester,  November  8, 1655,  quoted  in  Biatory  of  tJte  Ancient  Chajpel 
of  Birch.    State  Papert,  vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

+  Preston,  November  9, 1655.    Addressed  to  Secretary  Thurloe :  State  Papen, 
vol  iv,  p.  149. 
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^  I  have  been  in  some  corporations  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  the  best  of  the  people,  to  stir  up  and  quicken  the  putting  in 
effectual  execution  the  laws  against  drunkenness,  swearing,  profaning 
the  Lord's  day,  and  other  wickedness,  and  I  indeed  jQnd  a  very  great 
seeming  readiness,  and  I  am  hopeful  it  is  very  much  upon  their 
heart  to  do  so.  But  surely  that  which  is  none  of  the  least  encourag- 
ing is  that  God  hath  already  put  into  His  people  a  praying  spirit  for 
this  great  and  good  work,  and  indeed  I  find  it  already  in  good  men 
of  different  principles,'  • 

Young  as  he  was,  and  strong  as  he  seemed,  the  incessant  activity 
of  his  mind  and  daily  fatigue  of  his  body  were  too  much  for  the 
endurance  of  his  nervous  and  excitable  nature.  Invited  to  London 
by  Cromwell,  he  wrote  intimating  his  purpose,  if  his  health  would 
allow,  and  *  if  the  Lord  will,'  to  *  take  post '  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
had  apartments  assigned  to  him  in  St.  James's,  or,  as  his  puritan 
father  always  called  it,  *  James's  House,'  where  he  arrived  feeble, 
exhausted,  and  nigh  unto  death.  On  the  evening  of  June  12,  1656, 
he  breathed  his  last  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five. 

His  death  was  felt  painftiUy  by  all  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  no  one  more  than  by  the  protector  himself.  *He  was 
buried  with  the  dirges  of  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  the  peals  of 
musketry,  in  no  less  a  repository  than  Henry  YII.'s  chapel,  as  became 
a  prince  of  the  modem  creation  and  Oliver's  great  and  rising 
favourite.'  t 

If  the  portrait  which  is  preserved  as  an  heir-loom  in  the  family 
resembled  him,  as  it  surely  must  have  done,  his  countenance  was 
remarkably  beautiful  and  expressive,  for  every  feature  seems  formed 
to  engage  confidence  and  love.  There  is  much  gentleness  in  the 
expression,  and  yet  the  decision  and  magnanimity  of  the  warrior  are 
not  weakened  by  the  sweetness  and  blandness  of  the  gentleman.  He 
looks  like  himself,  endowed  with  many  great  and  good  qualities 
seldom  combined  in  the  same  person.  {  His  premature  death  was  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  Commonwealth.  Of  aU  the  great  officers  of 
Cromwell,  he  had  more  than  any  other  the  unerring  foresight,  the 
cahn  judgment,  the  quiet  decision,  the  dauntless  courage,  the  decisive 
movement,  the  unwearied  energy,  and  the  unswerving  perseverance 
of  his  great  commander ;  and  withal  he  had  what  his  commander 
had  not,  a  most  gentle,  insinuating,  gracious,  and  conciliatory  spirit 
and  manner.  Like  Cromwell  he  firmly  trusted  in  God ;  so  fiai  as 
man  wsks  concerned  he  trusted  in  himself,  and  he  had  the  mysterious 
power  of  inducing  others  to  trust  him.  Of  the  military  circle  around 
the  protector's  chair,  no  one  appeared  so  fit  to  succeed  to  the  pro- 

*  Preston,  Noyember  12, 1655.^  I  Addreseed  to  Thurloe.  See  as  above,  StcUe 
Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  179. 

t  Heath's  Ckrmdele,  p.  381. 

t  Of  tbis  portrait  Mrs.  Garill  Worsley,  the  present  possessor,  a  deeoendant  of 
President  Bradshaw,  kindly  allowed  a  photograph  to  be  tsken  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Qeneral  Worsley's  sword  is  also  preserved  by  th» 
family.  On  its  blade  are  engraven  several  moral  and  religious  maxims,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  most  appropriate  to  hia  character  Is  '  Fide,  sed  cui  vide.' 
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tectorate  as  Major-General  Worsley.  We  are  ready  to  say  if  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  was  to  have  been  preserved,  his  life 
wonld  have  been  prolonged  for  its  preservation.  The  only  repnb- 
licon  officer  eqnal  to  him  in  qualities  appropriate  to  a  ruler  was 
Ireton,  but  Ireton  was  then  sleeping  in  the  sanctuary  of  royalty  at 
Westminster. 

His  eldest  son  Balph  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  as  well  as  to 
the  political  and  reHgious  principles  of  his  father  and  grand&ther. 
After  the  Bestoration  he  continued  the  faithful  friend  and  protector 
of  the  nonconformist  interest  at  Rusholme  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

Adjoining  the  lands  of  Piatt  in  Busholme  lies  the  estate  of  Hindley 
Birch,  of  which  Thomas  Birch  was  the  proprietor  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war.  Like  his  neighbour  Balph  Worsley  he  was 
among  the  elb:![iest  supporters  of  '  the  congregational  way '  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Having  offered  his  services  to  the  parliament,  he 
obtained  a  commission  as  captain  in  a  regiment  of  foot  raised  for  the 
defence  of  Manchester.  On  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Lord  Strange  in 
1642,  he  led  his  troop  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and 
ordered  them,  it  is  said  upon  authority  that  I  have  already  considered, 
to  fire  upon  the  party  of  Boyalists.  If  it  were  so,  as  that  was  the 
first  skirmish  in  the  great  civil  war,  it  must  have  been  a  painfiil 
reflection  to  him  in  later  life,  when  he  thought  of  the  streams  of 
blood  and  tears  which  had  followed  the  fight  so  hastily  provoked  in 
the  streets  of  Manchester. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  winter  he  served  as  Major  in  Colonel 
Assheton's  regiment  with  distinguished  valour  in  the  assault  on 
Preston,  and  in  the  capture  of  Lancaster.  In  1644  he  became 
Grovemor  of  Liverpool,  and  there  acted  as  a  steady  supporter  of  the 
religious  principles  of  the  Independents.  In  October  1649,  on 
account  of  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir  Bichard  Wynn, 
he  was  elected  a  representative  of  Liverpool  in  the  Long  Parliament. 
In  the  little  parliament  of  1653,  he  was  returned  the  sole  member  for 
Liverpool,  as  he  was  also  in  the  parliament  of  1654,  but  in  that  of 
1656  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  Independent  in  politics 
and  religion,  he  was  supposed  to  be  unfiivourable  to  the  later  mea- 
sures of  Cromwell,  who  assumed,  in  the  opinion  of  stem  republicans, 
too  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty.  He  might  well  enquire  by 
what  constitutional  authority  the  protector  coidd  forbid  any  man 
legaDy  returned  by  his  constituents  to  take  his  seat.  While  in  his 
politics  he  seems  to  have  agreed  with  Sidney,  Neville,  Harrington, 
and  Martin,  whom  Cromwell  called  '  heathens,'  his  religious  feelings 
prevented  him  from  forming  any  intimate  relations  with  those  men. 
In  the  parliament  elected  on  the  Bestoration,  in  which  his  old  enemies 
the  Presbyterians  were  powerful,  he  was  charged,  I  hope  unjustiy, 
by  Sir  Balph  Assheton  with  taking  bribes  for  doing  parliamentary 
service.  Instead  of  boldly  meeting  the  charge,  he'  retired  to  his 
estate  and  there  contented  himself  with  supporting  the  nonconformist 
interest  in  Busholme.  For  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  non-subscribing  ministers  were  sustaaned  in  Birch  chapel 
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by  the  leading  families  of  Knslioline.  When  the  anthorities  inter- 
fered, the  Birches,  Worsleys,  and  others  withdrew  their  contribntiona, 
and  i^e  '  chapel  wage '  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  oonformin^ 
minister.  As  late  as  1670,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  two  young 
men  of  this  family,  adhering  to  iheir  nonconforming  principles, 
studied  in  Oxford,  that  is,  procured  the  privilege  of  consulting 
the  university  library  and  engaging  a  private  tutor,  although, 
like  sound  Puritans,  they  refused  to  wear  gowns,  or  to  conform 
in  any  particular  to  the  ecclesiastical  costume  and  practices  of  the 
university. 

A  branch  of  the  Birch  family  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  settled 
in  Ardwick.  John  Birch  of  that  branch  entered  on  the  great  con- 
flict of  the  times  with  as  much  ardour  and  energy  as  his  cousin 
Thomas.  Although  the  cousins  were  engaged  on  the  same  side,  they 
differed  widely  in  respect  to  the  political  and  religious  controversies 
which  divided  the  Parliamentarians.  John  Birch  was  as  firm  and 
decided  a  Presbyterian  as  Thomas  was  an  Independent.  John  de- 
fended constitutional  monarchy,  Thomas  republicanism ;  John  opposed 
the  measures  of  Cromwell,  Thomas  for  a  time  adhered  to  him.  John 
disliked  Cromwell  for  destroying  the  king,  Thomas  for  making 
himself  too  much  like  a  king.  John  supported  the  interest  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers,  Thomas  enforced  the  sequestration  of  their 
property.  John  promoted  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Thomas 
had  no  faith  in  any  of  the  Stuarts.  John  was  moderate  in  all  his 
measures,  Thomas  determined  and  extreme  in  whatever  cause  he 
supported.  Unlike  in  everything,  except  in  their  steady  adherence 
to  nonconformity,  the  cousins,  wfile  supporting  the  cause  of  liberty, 
seldom  acted  together,  and  never  without  exhibiting  much  difference 
in  their  opinions  and  in  the  manner  of  attaining  their  common 
object. 

John  Birch  was  the  eldest  son  of  godly  parents,  Samuel  and  Mary 
Birch,  in  whose  house,  first  at  Ardwick,  afterwards  at  Ordsall,  John 
Angier,  William  Bourne,  Richard  HoUingworth,  and  other  ministers, 
kept  many  *  pretious  days.'  Ho  was  baptised  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  Manchester,  April  7,  1616.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
he  entered  the  parliamentary  army,  probably  induced  by  the  example 
and  encouragement  of  his  cousin,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than 
himself  His  promotion  was  rapid.  He  did  not,  like  his  cousin, 
confine  his  services  to  his  native  county,  or  even  to  the  Lancashire 
regiments,  as  in  1645  he  commanded  a  Kentish  regiment  in  Plymouth, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  by  parliament  Grovemor  of  Bridgewater. 
Engaged  in  many  sieges  and  battles  in  the  west  of  England,  he  gained 
the  reputation  of  a  careful,  cautious,  far-seeing  officer,  who  oonld 
wait  his  opportunity,  and  when  it  came  act  with  singular  promptitude 
and  vigour.  In  the  winter  of  1645,  he  took  the  city  of  Hereford  by 
stratagem.  Having  disguised  six  of  his  best  soldiers  as  labouring 
men,  he  sent  them  separately  into  the  city  on  a  dark  evening,  and 
directed  them  at  a  given  signal  to  surprise  the  sentinels  and  secure 
the  gates.  At  the  exact  time  previously  determined,  Colonel  Birch 
led  the  infeintry  into  the  city,  who  in  a  stormy  winter's  night  secured 
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the  important  positions,  and,  the  next  morning,  on  the  arriYal  of 
their  horse,  captured  the  military  stores,  and  made  prisoners  of  forty 
knights  and 'gentlemen  of  consideration.  For  this  service  public 
thanksgiving  was  ordered  by  parliament,  and  the  colonel  ivas 
appointed  governor  of  the  ci^.  A  story  is  told  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  moderation  of  the  colonel  and  the  courage  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  The  bishop,  preaching  in  the  cathedral  before  the  new 
governor,  took  the  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  the  disloyalty 
of  the  times  in  language  provokingly  bitter  and  insulting.  A  goard 
of  soldiers  at  the  porch  levelled  their  muskets,  and  threatened  to  fire 
upon  hiuL  Birch,  who  had  been  quietly  listening,  immediately  rose, 
not  to  silence  the  preacher,  but  to  command  the  soldiers  to  retire 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  It  was  well  for  the  bishop  that 
the  colonel  was  John  Birch,  not  Thomas,  who  would  probably  have 
turned  him  out  of  the  pulpit  or  commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon 
him. 

After  capturing  Hereford  and  Ludlow,  he  was  employed  in  ser- 
vices which  required  especial  prudence,  sagacity  and  discretion,  as 
in  arranging  tjie  dififerences  with  the  Scottish  authorities,  and  in 
conciliating  the  disaffected  republican  soldiery.  But  difB.culties  too 
great  even  for  his  wisdom  to  overcome  obstructed  his  further  pro- 
gress. He  had  subscribed  the  covenant  and  he  would  not  renounce 
it.  He  adhered  firmly  to  his  early  presbyterianism  and  to  the  cause 
of  constitutional  monarchy.  He  desired,  in  opposition  to  the  army, 
to  make  further  overtures  to  the  unfortunate  king.  Few  of  the 
Presbyterians  were  more  feared  by  the  Republicans  than  John  Birch. 
A  soldier,  he  was  trusted  and  beloved  by  the  men  who  had  served 
under  him.  He  was  not  to  be  frightened,  he  was  not  to  be  bought. 
Though  cautious,  he  was  not  timid,  as  he  never  hesitated  to  do  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  But  he  must  be  silenced.  Elected  the 
representative  in  parliament  of  Weobley,  he  was  excluded  by  the 
operation  of  *  Pride's  Purge,*  and  was  afterwards  confined  as  a  pri- 
soner by  Major- General  Berry.  In  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  death  of  Cromwell  he  regained  his  position,  and  became  one  of 
the  council  of  state.  With  his  presbyterian  associates  he  was  most 
active  in  concerting  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
He  prepared  the  instructions  for  the  commissioners  who  negotiated 
with  the  king  the  terms  of  his  restoration.  Little  did  he  expect  to 
see  the  weakness  and  duplicity  of  Charles,  or  the  sad  consequences 
of  his  return  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  he  could  do  littie 
eke  than  grieve  and  protest.  Remarkable  for  his  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  his  youth  in  those  changing 
times,  he  remained  a  constitutional  Presbytenan  through  a  long  life, 
in  which  he  resisted  with  unfialtering  courage  the  tyranny  of  Charles 
the  elder,  the  despotism  of  Cromwdl,  the  treachery  of  Charles  the 
younger,  the  popery  of  James,  and  in  his  old  age  joined  heart  and 
hand  in  securing  the  revolution  of  1688.  Constant  as  he  was  to  his 
principles,  the  littie  town  of  Weobley  was  quite  as  constant  to  him, 
and  in  all  changes  invariably  returned  him  as  its  representative  until 
his  death.     His  last  votes  were  for  the  establishment  of  the  English 
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monarchy  on  a  Protestant  basis,  in  tlie  persons  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  for  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  The  work  of  his  long 
life  seemed  then  appropriately  to  terminate.  He  died  in  1691,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Weobley  church.  His  gratefnl  consti- 
taents  erected  a  monument  of  his  worth,  and  inscribed  upon  it : — 

In  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  Here  is  deposited  tbe  body  of  Colonel 
John  Birch,  descended  of  a  worthy  family  in  Lancashire.  As  the  dignities  he 
arrived  at  in  the  field  and  the  esteem  universally  yielded  him  in  the  Senate  House 
exceeded  the  attainments  of  most,  so  they  were  but  the  moderate  and  just  rewards 
of  his  courage,  conduct,  wisdom,  and  fidelity.  None  who  knew  him  denied  him 
the  character  of  asserting  and  vindicating  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  oountiy  in 
war  and  promoting  its  welfare  and  prosperity  in  peace.  He  was  bom  on  Sep- 
tember 7, 1626,  and  died  a  member  of  the  honourable  House  of  Commons,  being 
burgess  for  Weobley,  May  10,  1691.* 

I  return  to  the  event  from  which  I  digressed,  the  dissolntion  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  The  convention  which  Cromwell  summoned 
for  immediate  consultation  has  been  contemptuously  treated  by  his- 
torians, who  have  called  it  *  the  little  parliament,'  *  the  Barebonea 
parliament,'  and  other  opprobrious  names.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  it  was  not  a  parliament  and  never  assumed  the  autho- 
rity of  one.  The  members  were  nominated  by  CromweU;  they 
amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  they  were  selected  almost 
exclusively  from  the  counties;  they  received  the  authority  which  the 
protector  placed  in  their  hands ;  they  were  to  resign  their  trust  to 
their  successors  appointed  to  revise  the  form  of  government  which 
they  were  to  prepare.  It  was  an  arbitrary  arrangement  provided  in 
a  great  emergency,  and  it  is  unjust  to  complain  of  it  as  if  it  were  a 
parliament,  or  a  substitute  for  a  parliament,  and  not  a  convention  in- 
tended to  secure  parliamentary  government  in  future. 

The  members  chosen  for  Lancashire  were  William  West,  John 
Sawry,  and  Bobert  Gunliss.  Why  they  were  selected  to  assist 
Mr.  Barebones  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  as  no  one  of  them  ever  did 
a  single  deed  by  which  he  has  been  distinguished. 

Li  the  next  year,  1654,  when  a  more  complete  representation  of 
the  counties  and  large  towns  was  secured,  Lancashire  had  four  repr&- 
sentatives,  and  its  chief  towns,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  and 
I^ncaster,  had  each  one  representative.  They  were  all  well  known 
men  of  puritan  fieunilies.  Richard  Holland,  Gilbert  L-eland,  Richard 
Standish,  and  William  Ashurst  represented  the  county.  Colonel 
Thomas  Birch  was  member  for  Liverpool,  General  Charles  Worsley 
for  Manchester,  Richard  Shuttleworth  for  Preston,  and  Hemy 
Porter  for  Lancaster. 

It  may  cause  less  interruption  to  the  narrative  if  I  here  observe 
that  in  Cromwell's  next  parliament  of  1656  the  representation  of 
Lancashire  continued  with  little  variation.  The  only  changes  were 
that  Sir  Richard  Hoghton  (whose  family  about  this  time  began  to 

*  Monumental  inscriptions  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  Colonel  Birch  was 
baptised  in  1616, 'and  therefore  was  not  bom  in  1626,  as  stated  on  his  tomb. 
Aooording  to  Anthony  Wood  (no  bad  authority  for  the  bad  deeds  of  a  bishop),  the 
bishop  of  the  diooese  with  the  minister  of  the  parish  de&«ed  this  harmless  inscrip* 
tion,  because  it  contained  '  words  not  right  for  the  church  institution.' 
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take  the  lead  of  the  Lancashire  Presbyterians)  was  returned  for  the 
county  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ashurst,  and  Kichard  Badcliffe  for  Man- 
chester in  the  place  of  General  Worsley,  who  died  a  few  weeks  before 
the  election.  It  wonld  seem  from  the  signatures  appended  to  the  in- 
denture that  the  Presbyterians  promoted  the  election  of  Mr.  Badclifie. 
The  names  of  their  leaders,  *  conspicuous  by  their  absence '  from  the 
indenture  in  favour  of  General  Worsley,  are  prominent  on  that  in 
&vour  of  Mr.  Badcliffe. 

From  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  until  the  death  of 
the  protector,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  legsl  state  of  pres- 
byterianism  in  Lancashire.  Its  adherents  claimed  for  it  an  exalted 
position  which  both  Episcopalians  and  Independents  refused  to 
acknowledge.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  authority  in  reality,  if  not  in 
name,  was  the  committee  of  sequestration,  as  on  their  recommendation 
depended  to  a  great  extent  the  stipends  of  the  clergy.  They  had,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  procured  a  survey  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, and  with  it  a  great  amount  of  usefal  information  respecting 
the  several  churches,  chapels,  and  incumbents  of  the  county.  They 
had  made  a  valuation  of  the  tithes,  and  taken  an  account  of  *  the 
chapel  wages.'  They  ascertained  the  distances  of  the  chapels  from 
their  parish  churches  and  specified  such  as  ought  to  be  made  paro- 
chial. They  further  noticed  the  character  and  services  of  many  of 
the  incumbents,  and  recommended  augmentation  of  the  poorer 
benefices  and  diminution  of  the  richer.  By  their  services  the  condi- 
tion of  the  more  indigent  and  deserving  clergy  was  considerably 
improved,  and  would  have  been  much  more  improved  if  aU  their 
recommendations  had  been  observed.  Whoever  might  complain,  the 
working  clergy  of  the  poor  chapelries  of  Lancashire  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of  sequestration.* 

But  on  several  accounts,  the  power  of  the  sequestrators  was  offen- 
sive to  the  presbyterian  synods  and  assemblies.   Having  the  manage- 

*  The  following  extracts  will  'afford  a  Mr  Bpecimen  of.'  the  survey.  '  To  the 
parish  church  of  Mancheater  belong  several  messuages  in  Manchester,  and  in 
Kewton,  and  in  KirkiDanshulme.  Valued  per  annum  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  warden 
and  fellows,  beside  increase  of  fines  and  tithes  of  the  parish  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  Mr.  Richard  Heyricke,  warden,  Mr.  HolUngworth  and  Mr.  William 
Walker,  masters  of  the  church.'  .  ,  .  Nine  chapels  belong  to  Manchester,  namely, 
Salford,  Stretford,  Chorlton,  Didsbury,  Birch,  Gorton,  Denton,  Kewton,  and 
Blakely.'  .  .  .  '  Stretford  Chapel,  Mr.  John  Odcroft,  preacher.  Tithes  from  Sir 
Edmund  Trafford,  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence ;  worth  in  kind 
twenty -six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence.  Second  part  taken  from  Sir 
Bkimund  Trafford  for  recusancy.  Is  distant  four  short  miles  [from  Manchester] ; 
one  half  mile  from  Chorlton ;  three  miles  from  Flixton.  Fit  to  be  a  parish  church.' 
.  .  .  'Salford  -Chapel,  late  erected.  Twenty  pounds  by  free  gift  from  Mr. 
Humphry  Booth  out  of  lands  partly  in  Manchester,  part  in  Pendleton,  part  in 
Ecdee.  Mr.  William  Meek,  preacher.  Fit  to  be  a  parish  church.  Tithes  worth 
sixteen  pounds.'  .  .  .  '  Newton  chapel.  Distant  three  miles  from  Blakely ;  from 
Qorton  .  .  .  miles.  Lands  in  Newton  and  Eirkmanshulme,  thirty-one  pounds 
two  shillings  and  threepence,  paid  to  the  warden  and  fellows.  Tithe  in  Newton 
eight  pounds.  Eirkmanshulme  forty  shillings.'  .  .  .  '  Bradford,  Failsworth  greater 
pjurtw  Droylsden,  Moston,  nearer  than  to  any  other.  Fit  to  be  a  parish  diurch. 
Mr.  John  Walker,  preacher.  Late  forty  pounds  by  inhabitants,  and  dwelling-house 
as  stable  by  inhabitants.' 
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ment  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  they  were  able  to  a  large 
extent  to  control  the  movements  of  the  ecclesiastical  anthorities. 
Although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  used  their  power  in  an  offensive 
manner,  it  was  humiliating  to  the  spirits  of  a  dominant  clergy  to 
submit  their  stipends  to  the  regulation  of  a  committee  of  laymen, 
and  especially  to  refer  to  its  authority  the  claims  of  every  newly 
appointed  minister  to  the  income  of  "flie  church,  to  the  ministry  of 
which  the  presbytery  by  an  ordinance  of  God  had  solemnly  ordained 
him.  They  knew  too  well  that  in  any  appeal  to  parliament,  in  which 
they  had  lost  their  best  friends,  the  sequestrators  would  certainly 
obtain  whatever  support  they  desired.  High  churchmen  like  Richard 
Heyricke,  who,  Presbyterian  as  he  was,  would  quite  as  soon  submit 
to  black  prelacy  as  acknowledge  the  Erastian  domination  of  lawyers 
and  soldiers,  chafed  and  fretted  under  the  restraint  of  the  lay  *  lords 
over  God's  heritage.' 

This  restraint,  so  vexatious  and  irritating  to  the  influential  clergy, 
exposed  many  of  their  ecclesiastical  proceedings  to  the  uncertainties 
of  legal  controversy.  Was  their  ordmation  indispensable  for  obtain- 
ing a  legal  title  to  the  stipend  of  an  authorised  minister  ?  Was  a 
minister  already  in  possession  of  his  stipend  bound  to  submit  to  their 
discipline  and  comply  with  their  ordinances  ?  In  other  words,  could 
none  but  a  Presbyterian,  sound  in  his  faith  and  orderly  in  his  prac- 
tice, receive  or  retain  the  position  and  stipend  of  a  parochial  minister? 
These  questions  brought  the  Presbyterians  into  troublesome  contro- 
versies, on  the  one  side  with  the  Episcopalians,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  Independents. 

We  have  seen  how  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  established  in  Lancashire.  When  that 
parliament  had  taken  *  The  Purge  of  Colonel  Pride,'  and  some  other 
mild  cathartics,  it  was  relieved  of  its  presbyterian  exuberance.  By 
an  ordinance  of  September  2?,  1650,  without  directly  subverting  the 
presbyterian  establishment,  it  assured  to  all  ministers  professing  the 
true  protestant  religion,  though  of  different  judgment  in  matters  of 
worship  and  discipline,  equal  liberty  and  protection  in  their  public 
ministrations,  and  it  repealed  every  statute  which  was  contrary  to 
their  liberty.  What  was  the  legal  effect  of  this  ordinance  in  Lan- 
cashire ?  In  what  position  did  it  place  ministers  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  presbyterian  establishment  ?  There  was  no  toleration 
for  Papists.  It  was  admitted  that  prelacy  was  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  the  country.  But  there  were  in  Lancashire 
moderate  Episcopalians  who  disowned  the  prelatical  hierarchy,  and 
there  were  Independents  as  sound  Protestants,  and,  I  fear,  as  intole- 
rant, as  the  Presbyterians  themselves.  How  were  these  Protestant 
ministers  to  enjoy  equal  liberty  and  protection  with  the  ministers  of 
the  presbyterian  establishment  P  Of  this  enquiry  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  solution. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  either  of  the  dissentient  parties  to  sub- 
vert the  ecclesiastical  government  previously  established.  The  regular 
ecclesiastical  authorities  might  continue  to  rule  those  ministers  who 
chose  to  submit  to  their  discipline.     But  it  was  contended  that  o 
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the  occurrence  of  a  Tacancy  in  a  parish  or  chapehy,  if  the  congre- 
gation with  the  approval  of  the  patron  elected  a  minister  who  was  in 
the  judgment  of  the  secular  power  competent  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  deserving  of  its  income,  the  presbyterian  courts  had  no  right 
to  exclude  him,  or  to  insist  upon  a  profession  of  conformity  with 
their  discipline.  If  they  had,  what  became  of  the  equal  liberty  and 
protection  which  had  been  secured  to  all  protestant  ministers  by  the 
ordinance  of  parliament  ?  But^  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  not, 
it  was  evident  to  the  clerical  authorities  that  presbyterianism  was 
established  only  where  the  people  were  presbyterian,  and  in  no  other 
sense  than,  in  other  places,  episcopacy,  or  independency,  or  anabaptism, 
or  anything  else  except  popery  and  prelacy,  might  be  established. 

The  presbyterian  ministers  determined  to  resist^  but  like  prudent 
men  they  began  by  making  some  concessions  that  they  might  more 
effectually  oppose  the  demands  which  woxdd  soon  be  made  upon  them 
in  matters  c^  greater  moment.  Martin  Firth,  an  expectant  of  orders, 
declined  to  subscribe  the  covenant ;  but  as  he  appeared  in  conver- 
sation to  think  Jbvourably  of  its  contents,  and  promised  to  weigh  its 
obligation,  he  was  ordained  on  the  ground  that  *  he  had  given  satis- 
&ction  concerning  the  covenant.'  To  conciliate  the  moderate  Epis- 
copalians the  repetition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments was  introduced  in  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and 
considerable  parts  of  the  old  office  for  the  solemnising  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  restored  where  the  people  desired  it.  Kneeling  at  the 
communion  was,  however,  strictly  forbidden  as  superstitious,  if  not 
idolatrous.  These  concessions  were  too  inconsiderable  to  satisfy  the 
discontented,  while  they  encouraged  or  provoked  the  demand  for 
greater  changes.  Heyricke  and  Ma  friends  had  to  prepare  for  long 
and  harassing  controversy,  the  more  difficult  and  perplexing, 
because  the  arguments  adduced  in  opposition  to  one  class  of  oppo- 
nents often  supplied  advantage  to  another.  Presbyterianism  had  to 
fight  warily  in  order  to  defend  its  position  between  the  extremes  of 
Episcopacy  and  Congregationalism. 

With  the  Episcopalians  the  controversy  began  upon  the  subject  of 
lay  elders.  In  all  the  courts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  lay  elders 
had  equal  authority  with  their  clerical  brethren,  and  in  Lancashire 
ihey  always  constituted  the  majority.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  lay 
authority  was  inadmissible  in  spiritual  matters,  and  was,  as  in  the 
instance  of  churchwardens,  strictly  confined  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  building  or  the  benefice. 

On  this  subject  the  Episcopalians  soon  found  occasion  of  troubling 
the  congregations,  even  in  the  hxmdred  of  Salford,  where  presbyte- 
rianism, being  more  powerful  than  elsewhere  in  the  county,  was 
probably  not  less  haughty  and  defiant.  In  Prestwich,  in  Oldham, 
in  Mid^eton,  in  Bury,  and  in  Salford,  attempts  were  made  to  exclude 
lay  elders  from  the  government  of  the  congregations,  that  is  in  effect 
to  exclude  the  congregations  from  being  represented  in  the  classes 
and  synods  to  which  they  severally  belonged. 

The  presbyterian  ministers  were  sorely  exasperated.  Their  kindly 
concessions,  instead  of  conciliating  dissidents,  had  promoted  dis- 
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sension.  Hejricke,  the  author  of  the  concessioiis,  was  especially 
angry,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  advised  his  brethren  to  concede 
too  much  and  too  hastily.  Harrison,  Tilsley,  Gee,  and  others  who 
had  not  cordially  supported  the  concessions,  were  determined  to 
adopt  rigorous  measures  to  restrain  the  innovating  spirit  of  the 
episcopal  party.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  classes  that  on 
account  of  the  contempt  into  which  the  elders  had  fallen  through 
the  disparagement  of  them  by  the  episcopalian  clergy,  they  had  lost 
their  authority  in  exercising  discipline,  in  reproving  sin,  in  examining 
candidates  for  communion,  and  in  discharging  other  duties  of  their 
office.  A  general  neglect  of  religious  ordinances  was  observed 
wherever  the  elders  were  obstructed  in  the  discharge  of  their 
important  duties.  Congregations  evidently  inclined  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Episcopacy  became,  under  the  circumstances,  practically 
Independents. 

The  Lancashire  presbyteries  felt,  and  generally  expressed  the 
feeling,  that  decisive  measures  ought  to  be  immediately  adopted  to 
restore  to  their  Church  the  godly  order  and  discipline  by  which  it 
had  flourished  in  its  better  days.  Among  other  proposals,  it  was 
ordered  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  all  persons  who,  not  reputed 
ignorant  or  scandalous,  neglected  the  *  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,'  that  they  should  first  be  privately  admonished,  that  admo- 
nition failing  their  names  should  be  published  in  the  congregation, 
and  that  if  they  continued  obstinate  they  should  be  publicly  excom- 
municated. The  point  and  meaning  of  these  proposals  may  be 
understood  by  observing  that  all  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  through  the  mediation  of  the  ruling  elders.  The  orders  of 
the  classes  were  published  in  the  churches,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  provoked  a  vast  amount  of  ill-feeling,  opposition,  and 
controversy. 

Under  the  toleration  g^nted  by  parliament,  the  disaffected  persons 
might,  if  they  so  pleased,  have  formed  their  own  religious  commu- 
nities, and  observed  their  own  forms  of  worship,  provided  they  did 
not  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  How  much  they  might  have 
used  with  impuniiy  is  uncertain,  but,  as  Heyricke  and  other  presby- 
terian  ministers  used  several  parts  of  it,  it  is  probable  that  under 
the  growing  liberality  of  the  government  they  would  have  been 
allowed  to  use  the  greater  part.  They  could  not  have  constructed 
a  hierarchy,  but  they  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  elect  ruling 
elders,  nor  to  adopt  any  particular  usages  of  the  Presbyterians.  The 
question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  ministers  and  congregations 
who  renounced  the  presbyterian  discipline  and  usage  could  retain 
possession  of  the  churches  and  chapels  in  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  worship. 

Several  congregations  were  determined  to  assert  their  freedom 
from  the  rule  of  lay  elders,  and  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  presby- 
teries. Attempts  to  do  so  were  made  with  various  success,  aa 
appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  classical 
assemblies. 

In  the  first  district,  that  of  Manchester,  the  most  formidable 
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opposition  to  the  eldership  arose  in  Prestwich.  Mr.  Isaac  Allen, 
the  minister,  determined  to  retain  or  restore  as  mnch  of  the  form 
and  nsa^e  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  as  he  conld,  without  violating 
the  existing  laws.  In  his  determination  he  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  his  congregation.  He  privately  solemnised  matrimony 
according  to  the  old  ordinal.  He  used  large  parts  of  the  English 
liturgy  interwoven  with  his  own  service.  He  would  not  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  a  lay  court,  nor  recognise  the  office  of  ruling  elder. 
When  the  Manchester  classis  required  him  to  correct  his  irregular 
proceedings,  he  refused,  and  in  reply  to  a  threat  of  deposition  plainly 
denied  the  right  of  the  classis  to  rule  the  minister  and  free  people  of 
Prestwich.  He  propounded  questions  which  it  was  not  very  easy 
for  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  to  answer.  What  Church,  he 
asked,  did  they  mean  which  had  authority  to  excommunicate 
offenders  ?  Was  it  the  church  in  Manchester  where  the  classis 
assembled  ?  By  the  recent  ordinance  of  parliament  the  church  at 
Prestwich  was  as  free  as  that  of  Manchester,  and  would  claim  pro- 
tection in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom.  Or  did  they  mean  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  England  ?  If  they  did,  why  did  they  not  first 
excommunicate  the  great  offender,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  observed 
presbyterian  usages  no  better  than  the  humble  minister  of  Prest- 
wich ? 

Heyricke,  although  very  angry,  was  not  quite  prepared  to  propose 
the  excommunication  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  mention  of  whose 
name  seems  to  have  frightened  the  rest  of  the  clsbssis.  They  began 
to  fear  lest  the  ordinance  of  parliament  by  which  presbyterian 
government  was  established  in  I^ncashire  should  on  trial  prove  to 
have  been  repealed  by  the  subsequent  ordinance,  which  secured  the 
universal  toleration  of  Protestants.  Or  more  probably  they  feared 
that  if  the  question  were  agitated  the  parliament  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  their  local  establishment,  even  if  it  had  not  already  done  so. 
They,  therefore,  with  more  of  the  wisdom,  of  Hollingworth  than  of 
the  courage  of  Heyricke,  instead  of  boldly  asserting  their  authority 
turned  aside  to  a  smaller  question  which  incidentally  arose  ia  the 
debate,  *  How  far  was  it  lawful  to  hear  an  unordained  minister  ? ' 
As  with  this  question  neither  Isaac  Allen  nor  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
much  concern,  the  former  kept  possession  of  his  church,  and,  irritated 
by  the  impotent  attempt  to  silence  him,  became  a  vexatious  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Manchester  presbyteiy. 

Allen  soon  grew  bold  enough  to  assume  the  ofEensive,  and  to  attack 
the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery.  When  the  classis  ordered  that 
persons  competent  for  communion  refusing  to  communicate  shoxdd 
be  publicly  notified  for  excommunication,  he  advised  all  who  were 
BO  exposed  to  obloquy  to  apply  for  protection  to  a  magistrate,  or  to 
commence  an  action  for  defamation  of  character.  In  the  unsettled 
relations  which  then  existed  between  Church  and  State,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  legal  proceedings. 

Allen,  g^wing  bolder  by  impunity,  wrote  an  indignant  remon- 
strance against  the  threatenings  of  the  presbytery.  He  wanted  to 
know  by  what  authority  or  process  they  could  excommunicate  any 
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who  did  not,  and  would  not,  Tielong  to  them.  Such  an  exconunnni- 
cation  was  nothing  more  than  noise  and  blaster.  As  to  their  acts 
and  instruments  of  confession,  humiliation,  and  mourning  for  the 
sins  of  the  nation,  beUeving  it  to  be  not  very  humiliating  to  mourn 
for  other  people's  sins,  he  told  them,  '  These  are  so  many  waste 
papers,  wherein  presbyteiy  is  wrapped  to  look  more  handsomely  and 
pass  more  coverUy.     But  beware  we  must,  for  latei  anguis  in  Herbd* 

This  remonstrance,  to  which  Allen  had  procured  the  signatures  of 
many  Episcopalians,  as  well  as  of  persons  who,  being  indifiEerent 
about  Church  government,  objected  to  aU  intolerance,  was,  with  as 
much  formality  as  its  author  could  secure,  presented  to  the  classical 
assembly.  The  members  of  the  dassis  seem  to  have  been  much 
perplexed  about  the  best  manner  of  answering  the  ofEensiye  document. 
They  made  bold  assertions  which  they  were  not  bold  enough  to 
maintain.  They  asserted  that  no  one  could  renounce  the  presbyterian 
government  of  his  district  without  also  renouncing  his  baptism  into 
tiie  Presbyterian  Church.  They  declared  that  excommunication  was 
an  ordinance  of  God,  for  the  administration  of  which  the  Church 
was  responsible  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  They  referred  the  remon- 
strants to  the  example  of  their  own  bishops,  who  had  excommunicated 
many  good  ministers.  Allen  laughed  at  tiiem.  They  wisely  entrusted 
their  formal  answer  to  Mr.  Harrison  of  Ashton,  one  of  their  moderate 
brethren,  who  drew  up  the  reply  in  terms  so  conciliatory  and  cautious 
as  to  show  how  much  of  its  haughty  spirit  the  presbytery  had  either 
corrected  or  concealed,  and  how  in  the  midst  of  new  perils  it  had 
learned  to  speak  with  unwonted  fairness  and  moderation. 

This  wise  and  temperate  reply  produced  so  favourable  an  impres- 
sion that  moderate  Episcopalians  began  to  express  their  hope  of  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  parties  by  a  fair  and  honourable  adjustment 
of  their  differences.     But  provocation,  not  conciliation,  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Isaac  Allen.     He  would  acknowledge  no  concession  as  of  any 
value,  no  reconciliation  as  possible,  so  long  as  laymen  were  allowed 
to  exercise  any  authority  in  the  Church.     This  he  knew  was,  with 
the  Presbyterians,  a  vital  element,  which  could  not  be  conceded 
without  the  subversion  of  their  recognised  polity  and  discipline.   He 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  wrong,  and  therefore  ought  to  unite  in  re- 
storing the  Church  which  they  had  destroyed.     So  humbled  was  the 
presbytery  that  it  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  disaffected 
Episcopahans,  and  so  haughty  were  the  Episcopalians  that,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  Allen,  they,  with  only  one  exception,  refused  to 
meet  the  presbyterian  committee.     The  one  Episcopalian  who  met 
them  was  good  Mr.  Mosley,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  arrange  terms 
of  peace,  if  not  of  union  and  co-operation.     Mosley  could  do  little 
alone,  and  Allen  was  determined  he  should  do  nothing.     The  latter 
published  the  whole  correspondence,  with  a  most  bitter  and  intem- 
perate preface,  under  the  titie  of  *  Excommunicatio  Excommuxicata.* 
The  spirit  of  his  preface  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract : 
*  What  David  said  of  Goliath's  sword,  surely  they  say  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament)  ''  There's  none  like  unto  that !  "    no  engine  so  likely  to 
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teach  us  obedience  and  to  give  them  the  sovereignty  as  that.  They 
impale  the  supper  of  Christ  to  their  own  enclosures,  and  as  absolute 
judges  of  all  communicants,  keep  back  all  persons  that  have  not  their 
shibboleth  ready;  that  wHl  not  fall  down  and  worship  that  idol 
which  they  have  set  up.  The  Egyptians  were  hard  taskmasters  to 
expect  the  children  of  Israel  should  make  bricks  and  make  straw 
too;  to  require  the  same  number  of  bricks  without  materials  to 
make  them  of.  This  is  something  like  the  severity  of  our  new 
masters.  Thev  censure  for  not  doing  that  which  they  render  to  us 
impossible.  It  we  come  not  to  the  Lord's  Supper  we  must  be 
ezcouununicate ;  and  they  will  not  permit  us  to  come  because  we  are 
ignorant,  or  scandalous,  or  profane.  And  'tis  proof  enough  we  are 
so,  because  we  are  too  stout  to  faU  down  and  worship  their  imagi- 
nations.' 

To  these  intemperate  censures  of  presbyterian  usages,  Mr.  E[ar- 
rison  of  Ashton  published  a  temperate  reply  entitled,  '  The  Censures 
of  the  Church  revived  in  the  defence  of  a  short  Paper  published  by 
the  First  Classis  in  the  Province  of  Lancaster.'  In  the  dedication, 
addressed  to.  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  London,  the  author  refers 
with  much  anxiety  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  churches.  *  When 
you,  my  reverend  brethren,  had  first  been  shined  upon  and  made  so 
fruitful,  the  divine  grace  caused  a  second  enlivening  beam  of  civil 
authority  to  f  aU  upon  this  remote  and  despised  county ;  to  constitute 
in  it  also  several  classes,  and  afterwards  a  provincial  assembly ;  since 
which  time  such  heavenly  influence  hath  been  stayed.  As  our  lot 
hath  happily  &Uen  to  follow  you  in  the  favour  of  Grod  and  civil 
authority,  so  we  have  unhappily  fallen  into  your  lot,  especially  this 
class  is  to  be  followed  with  the  anger,  opposition,  reproaches,  and 
contradiction  of  men  of  contrary  minds ;  which,  though  hid  in  the 
ashes  in  great  measure  formerly,  and  but  sparkling  now  and  then, 
here  and  there,  in  a  private  house  or  congregation,  yet  when  we 
would  conscientiously  and  tenderly  have  improved  the  government 
for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  information  of  the  profane,  it 
brake  out  into  a  flame.  And  no  way  but  that  flame  must  be  hasted  to 
finch  a  beacon  that  it  might  not  be  quenched  till  the  whole  nation 
bad  seen  and  taken  notice.' 

The  temperate  character  of  this  defence,  written  in  circumstances 
of  great  provocation,  as  well  as  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  pro- 
ceedings which  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  recently  adopted,  suggest 
the  enquiry,  "What  could  have  humbled  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  presby- 
terian ministers,  and  induced  them  to  do  so  much  to  conciliate  the 
more  moderate  Episcopalians?  We  may  attribute  the  change  in 
their  conduct  partly  to  the  difficulties  which  they  found  in  practically 
maintaining  the  discipline  which  in  theory  had  appeared  to  them 
easy  to  be  worked,  and  partly  to  the  growing  desire  among  them  of 
subverting  the  repubKcan  government  and  restoring  the  monarchy. 
The  difficulties  of  their  position  increased  with  eveiy  change  in  the 
national  afiedrs,  while  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  to  which  they 
were  beginning  to  look  for  relief,  could  be  expected  only  through  a 
good  understanding  with  the  moderate  Episcopalians. 

X 
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Their  difficulties,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  with  their  ruling 
elders  and  their  restrictive  oommnnion.  In  these  matters,  Allen  and 
his  party  determined  to  allow  them  no  peace,  and  found  many  oppor- 
tunities of  making  them  impopnlar.  The  officionsness  of  the  lay 
elders  in  claimiag  ministerial  authority,  and  excluding  their  neigh- 
bours from  communion,  was  the  subject  of  popular  complaint  in 
many  parts  of  the  couniy . 

On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  chapel  of  Salford  through 
the  death  of  a  godly  minister,  Mr.  Meek,  the  pro&ne  party,  as  they 
were  called  by  the  rigid  disciplinarians,  zealously  supported  the 
claims  of  the  6ev.  James  Brown  to  become  the  successor  of  the  late 
pastor.  While  he  was  preaching  on  probation,  having  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  patron,  he  somehow  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
ruling  elders.  The  '  pro&ne '  party  united  with  the  patron  against 
the  '  pious,'  who  adhered  to  the  elders.  The  candidate  resolved  to 
keep  possession  of  the  chapel  on  the  plea  that  the  majority  of  the 
people,  together  with  Mr.  Booth,  the  patron,  supported  him,  and 
that  under  the  recent  ordinance  of  toleration  he  haid  a  right  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  magistrate.  The  elders,  encouraged  by  the  pres- 
bytery, endeavoured  to  eject  him.  He  defied  both  elders  and  pres- 
bytery, and  took  the  extreme  course  of  announciag  that,  although 
not  ordained  by  the  classis,  he  would,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  all  who  wished  to  communicate. 
This  was  inflicting  a  fatal  wound  upon  the  power  of  the  presbytery. 
To  tolerate  such  a  rebel  would  be  to  resign  their  authoriiy ;  to  eject 
him,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  patron,  would  oblige  them  to  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law,  the  result  of  which  proceeding  was  uncertain  and 
might  be  humiliating  and  v6xatious.  In  their  perplexity,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  classis  descended  £rom  their  elevation,  and  conceded  to 
arbitration  a  case  of  which,  according  to  their  own  principles,  thej 
were  the  only  competent  judges.  The  litigation  was  prolonged, 
perhaps  advisedly,  until  greater  changes  prevented  either  party  from 
obtaining  a  decision. 

Similar  troubles  disturbed  the  congregations  of  Oldham  and 
Stretford,  where  the  ministers  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  rules 
of  the  presbyteries.  Mr.  Lake  of  Oldham,  on  being  threatened  with 
a  prosecution,  made  some  concessions  to  the  classis  respecting  the 
eldership,  and  the  prosecution  was  abandoned,  probably  more  through 
fear  of  its  fiulure  than  through  regard  to  the  offender.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  classical  assembly  without  giving 
satis&ction  for  his  irregularities,  which  satisfaction  he  never  did 
give.  Mr.  Odcrofb  of  Stretford,  having  conducted  his  services 
according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  while  it  was  prohibited 
by  parliament,  challenged  the  classis  to  resort  to  a  magistrate  to 
support  them  in  removing  the  offender  from  the  chapel.  But  neither 
in  Oldham  nor  in  Stretford  could  decisive  measures  be  completed, 
before  presbyterianism  was  deprived  of  the  power  which  it  then  held 
with  a  feeble  and  irresolute  hand. 

In  the  second  classis,  that  of  Bolton,  the  people  of  Bury  and  of 
Middleton  reftised  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  lay-elders. 
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Thronghont  the  long  conflict,  Bnry  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
influential  residents  who  wished  to  retain  the  order  and  nsages  of  the 
Episcopal  Ghnrch.  The  classis  was  compelled  to  bear  with  their 
irregularities,  although  with  much  reluctance  and  inconyenienoe. 
The  case  of  Middleton  brought  great  scandal  upon  all  parties  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  concerned  in  it. 

Mr.  Symmonds  was  elected  bj  the  people  to  be  the  minister  of 
Middleton.  As  he  did  not  produce  a  certificate  of  ordination  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  formularies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  second 
classis  refused  to  induct  him.  Chargeable  with  several  other  viola- 
tions of  presbyterian  order,  he  was  prohibited  fi:>om  preaching  in 
Middleton  or  anywhere  else  within  the  bounds  of  the  classis.  The 
parishioners,  who  seem  to  have  been  cordially  attached  to  him, 
petitioned  tiie  presbytery  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  ministry 
among  them  until  they  were  provided  with  a  competent  successor. 
The  presbytery  revised,  probably  suspecting  that  as  the  people  were 
much  pleased  with  his  services  they  would  not  very  speedily  provide 
his  successor.  After  some  months,  during  which  the  parish  was 
without  a  minister,  the  classis  *  sadly  resented  the  defect  of  provision 
of  the  means  of  grace  in  that  congregation,'  and  claimed,  in  the  pro- 
longed vacancy,  the  right  to  appoint  Mr.  Folgate  to  discharge  all 
ministerial  duties.  But  Folgate  was  regarded  as  an  intruder,  and 
truly  or  wisely  represented  by  the  parishioners  as  wholly  incompetent. 
They  petitioned  against  him;  they  repeated  their  petition;  they 
followed  it  with  an  angry  remonstrance.  Being  required  *  to  con- 
descend to  particulars,'  the  worst  they  could  say  about  him  was  that 
he  was  an  Irishman,  and  acted  Hke  one.  For  some  months  the 
presbytery  supported  him  against  the  opposition  of  the  people,  until 
that  opposition  was  observed  gradually  to  subside.  The  members  of 
the  presbytery,  at  first  pleased  with  uiear  apparent  success,  were  in 
the  endlbitterly  disappointed.  While  the  Irishman  publicly  observed 
the  presbyterian  regulations,  he  conciliated  the  people  by  privately 
observing  the  old  usages,  and  solemnising  marriages  according  to  the 
formulaiy  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  presbytery,  indignant  with 
their  favourite,  who  in  titieir  own  court  was  zealous  for  their  discipline 
while  in  his  congregation  he  evaded  their  rules,  prohibited  him  from 
preaching  in  their  bounds.  What  became  of  him  I  do  not  know,  nor 
could  Walker  discover.  Had  he  known  any  good  of  the  Irishman, 
he  wotdd,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  glorified  him,  as  he  has  done  Sym- 
monds his  predecessor,  as  '  a  most  excellent  and  extraordinary ' 
martyr  for  episcopacy. 

This  second  classis  was  remarkably  unfortunate,  for  within  its 
limits,  including  only  six  parishes,  in  the  short  interval  of  three 
years  of  presbyterian  rule,  eleven  ministers  were  silenced  or  suspended, 
and  ten  more  were  subjected  to  censure  or  trial.*  Had  we  the 
minutes  of  the  other  seven  classes,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find 

*  See  in  Walker  extracts  from  the  copy  of  the  MintUes  of  the  BoUcn  Olcunt, 
preaeryed  in  the  Bodleian.  Walker  gives  some  curious  particulars,  which,  how- 
ever, I  have  not  verified,  as  of  ministers  chained  with  working  on  fast  days, 
tippling  in  ale-houses^  swearing  by  faith,  and  kneeling  down  in  the  desk  at  church. 
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they  had  their  troubles  with  refiractory  ministers  as  well  as  the 
classes  of  Manchester  and  Bolton. 

While  the  Presbyterians  were  engag^  in  these  vexatious  contro- 
yersies  with  the  Episcopalians,  they  were  involyed  in  others  qnite  as 
vexations  and  mnch  more  formidable  with  the  Independents.  Although 
the  Independents  were  febyourably  disposed  to  lay  elders,  they  made 
other  objections  to  the  established  discipliue.  They  wotdd  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  classical,  synodical,  or  provincial 
assemblies.  They  respected  no  boxmdaries  within  which  die  action 
of  a  Church  shoidd  be  confined.  They  maintained  the  independency 
of  every  Church,  that  is,  its  competence  to  manage  its  own  affiurs, 
although  they  were  willing  to  accept  advice  and  assistance  from 
ministerial  associations.  The  Congregationalism  of  Lancashire,  as  it 
was  to  some  extent  modified  by  Mr.  Eaton,  its  most  influential  sup- 
porter, upon  the  New  England  model,  more  nearly  approximated  ta 
presbyterianism  than  the  sterner  independency  of  London  and  the 
eastern  counties.  With  regard  to  the  patronage  and  support  which 
the  Church  received  from  the  civil  power  there  was  no  great  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  iudependent  minister  received  his  stipend 
from  the  sequestrators,  ploughed  his  glebe,  enforced  his  dues,  and 
exacted  his  *  chapel  wage,'  as  readily  and  as  strictly  as  his  presbyte- 
rian  or  episcopalian  neighbour.  With  regard  to  the  interference  of 
government,  ilie  Independents  were  often  less  scruptdous  than  the 
Presbyterians,  whose  High  Church  principles  were  ever  inducing 
them  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  civil  power  in  Church 
politics.  The  independent  ministers  returning  from  Massachusetts 
or  Connecticut,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  formed  such  relations 
with  Cromwell  and  his  parliament  as  the  transatlantic  consociations 
had  formed  with  the  governors  and  representative  assemblies  of  the 
puritan  states.  Although  such  relations  were  impracticable  in  Eng- 
land, Samuel  Mather,  and  other  I^ncashire  Independents  would  not 
have  objected  to  them,  as  is  evident  from  Mather's  ecclesiasidcal 
connection  with  Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland.  In  matters  of  ceremo- 
nial, the  Independents  were  as  severe  and  anti-popish  as  their 
presbyterian  neighbours. 

These  new  religionists  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Presbyterians  by 
their  preaching  members,  /gifbed  brethren'  as  they  called  thent. 
Frequent  were  the  disputes  whether  unordained  men,  not  expectants, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  preach.  Hollingworth,  Harrison,  Gee,  all  the 
presbyterian  controversialists,  exhausted  their  stores  of  logic  and 
learning  in  proving  the  negative  of  this  question.  Their  arguments, 
however  logical  and  learned,  produced  little  impression  upon  the 
Independents.  The  reply  was  always  ready:  Why  are  brethren 
gifted,  if  they  are  not  to  use  their  gifts  ?  Many  a  lay  brother  could 
preach  quite  as  long  and  as  loud  as  a  presbyterian  parson.  Why 
should  he  not  use  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  P  Why  should  he  quench  the 
Holy  Ghost  ? 

(Compare  the  instancee  already  mentioned  in  pp.  255,  257.)  He  says,  but  I  sappose 
he  did  not  learn  it  from  the  minutes,  that  Mr.  Symmonds  'was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  who  died  during  his  confinement '  [in  piiaoa]. 
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Had  these  *  gifted  brethren '  been  content  with  exercising  their 
gifts  in  their  own  oommonity,  they  might  hare  been  allowed  to  preach 
without  disturbance  for  the  edincation  of  their  own  brethren.  But 
they  had  a  mission  which  was  limited  by  no  parochial  bonndaries, 
nor  even  by  the  extent  of  the  societies  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  preach  everywhere  the  gospel  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus.  They  formed  *  gathered 
churches,'  'entered  into  other  men's  labours,'  and  drew  away  fol- 
lowers from  the  ministrations  of  the  presbyterian  clergy.  K  they 
did  not^  like  the  Quakers,  disturb  congregations  by  baring  their 
testimony  in  the  churches,  they  held  conventicles  of  their  own,  and 
exhorted  men  of  every  party  who  would  come  to  hear  their  *  utter- 
ances of  the  Spirit.'  Adam  Martindale,  who  had  many  a  fierce  dis- 
pute with  them,  always  managed  to  restrict  the  dispute  to  the  one 
question,  whether  the  '  gifted  brethren '  might  preach,  without  his 
consent,  to  the  members  of  his  own  congregation,  for  whose  souls  he 
would  have  to  give  account  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  By  avoiding  the 
wider  question  of  the  propriety  of  their  preaching  at  aJl,  he  thought 
he  gained  an  advantage  over  tibiem,  as  probably  he  did  in  the  estima- 
tion of  people  who  cherished  the  belief  that  their  nunisters  were 
responsible  for  their  souls. 

But  after  a  while  these  '  gifted  brethren '  became  troublesome  to 
their  own  ministers,  and  impatient  of  the  restraint  of  their  own 
churches.  They  invaded  the  pulpit,  exhorted  from  the  benches, 
assumed  authority  over  the  ungifted  brethren,  and  contradicted  the 
teaching  of  their  ministers.  Some  of  them  taught  strange  doctrines. 
They  upheld  free  will,  denied  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  and  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Arminianism,  Arianism,  Socinianism, 
all  sorts  of  crotchety  isms  grew  out  of  their  liberty  of  prophesying. 
Samuel  Eaton,  the  most  influential  teacher  of  the  northern  Indepen- 
dents, and  the  other  leading  ministers,  were  zealously  orthodox,  and 
were,  in  their  perplexity  with  their  unmanageable  adherents,  prepared 
to  consider  proposals  of  union  which  were  made  to  them  by  the  more 
moderate  oi  the  presbyterian  ministers. 

Before  we  notice  tiiese  proposals,  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the , 
introduction  of  Henry  Newcome  to  the  ministry  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Manchester,  as  he  will  henceforth  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  progress  of  Lancashire  nonconformity. 

Richard  Hollingworth,  fellow  of  the  collegiate  church,  died 
November  8, 1656,  having  been  elected  in  1643  on  the  death  of  old 
William  Bourne.  In  many  respects  he  was  well  fitted  to  act  a  subor- 
dinate part  with  Warden  Heyricke,  for  they  cordially  agreed  in  their 
political  and  religious  opinions,  while  they  differed  in  their  disposi- 
tions just  so  far  as  difference  of  disposition  is  desirable  between 
colleagues  co-operating  to  promote  the  same  objects.  Both  were  true 
Presbyterians,  resolutely  opposed  on  the  one  side  to  popery  and 
mehiCjj  on  the  other  to  independency  and  all  sorts  of  sectarianism. 
Both  were  constitutional  Boyalists,  resolved  to  defend  to  the  utter- 
most in  the  even  balance  of  the  Engli<«h  government  the  rightful 
prerogatives  of  the  king  and  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  parliament. 
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Eeyricke  was  haughty  and  imperious,  Hollingworth  pliable  and  sub- 
missive ;  Heyricke  would  not  be  crossed  or  contradicted,  Holling- 
worth was  not  disposed  to  cross  or  contradict  him.  Heyricke  loved 
the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  power  which  it  gave  him  to  role  in 
the  parish  or  the  presbytery ;  HoUingfworth  was  content  to  let  the 
warden  rule,  while  he  secured  the  emoluments  of  his  fellowship,  Qr, 
as  the  warden  said  of  him,  *  well  lined  his  pocket.'  Both  advocated 
the  presbyterian  parity  of  ministers,  save  that  Heyricke  always  de- 
fended the  dignity  of  a  warden  and  Hollingworth  the  revenue  of  his 
fellowship.  Heyricke  could  work,  and  talk,  and  preach,  and  protest, 
and  fight,  and  move  men  mightily,  but  he  was  not  good  at  logic  nor 
patient  enough  to  write  a  book ;  Hollingworth  was  fond  of  his  pen, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  reason  and  write  in  defence  of  the  cause  which 
was  dear  to  them  both.  When  the  college  was  dissolved,  and  the 
sequestrators  allowed  the  warden  only  lOOT  a  year,  and  each,  of  the 
fellows  80Z.:  Heyricke,  content  to  retain  his  dignity  and  influence, 
seemed  to  care  little  about  the  money ;  Hollingworth  vexed  his  soul 
about  the  leases  of  ecclesiastical  lands  which  he  had  granted,  and  the 
great  fines  which  he  might  have  secured  had  he  known  that  the  hand 
of  the  spoiler  was  speedily  coming  upon  the  Church.  They  had 
united  to  resist  the  armies  of  Charles ;  mey  had  stood  together  in  the 
siege  of  Manchester ;  they  had  signed  together  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant ;  they  had  kept  fast  and  humiliation  together  on  the 
murder  of  the  king ;  they  had  together  conspired  and  suffered  for 
the  restoration  of  royalty ;  they  had  in  classis  and  provincial  assembly 
acted  their  different  parts  with  uninterrupted  harmony ;  and  when 
death  divided  them,  the  generous  warden  mourned  for  what  he 
thought  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Church,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  an 
irreparable  loss  to  himself. 

Hifl  regret  was  shared  by  the  ministers  of  the  district.  According 
to  the  minutes  of  the  classical  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  '  a  fast 
be  observed  in  Manchester  on  Wednesday,  the  third  of  December 
next,  and  that  Mr.  Gee  and  Mr.  Tildsley  be  sought  unto  to  preach 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  sad  breach  made  in  the  congregation  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hollingworth,  late  minister  there,  and  to  desire  the 
Lord's  guidance  and  assistance  in  an  election  of  a  minister  to  succeed 
him.' 

This  minute  suggests  a  notice  of  the  great  change  which  had 
occurred  since  the  appointment  of  Hollingworth  to  his  collegiate 
charge.  According  to  the  charter  of  the  college,  the  warden  and 
surviving  fellows  were,  on  occasion  of  a  vacancy,  to  choose  a  suc- 
cessor. At  this  time  the  charter  was  disregarded  and  the  election 
was  vested  in  the  people.  The  warden  had  not  the  privil^pe  even  of 
a  patron.  The  sequestrators  were  the  persons  to  whom  the  newly- 
elected  minister  would  have  to  apply  lor  the  temporalities  of  the 
benefice.  There  was  little  fear  of  mear  interposing  any  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  a  competent  preacher,  and  the  congregation  was  so  guided 
bv  its  ministers  and  elders  that  there  was  as  littie  fear  of  their 
cnoosing  an  incompetent  or  objectionable  candidate. 

Among  the  younger  ministeors  who  had  preached  in  Manchester 
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during  the  sickness  of  Mr. "HoUing worth  was  Henry  Newcome,  firom 
Crawsworih  in  Cheshire.  like  some  other  ministers  nnder  both 
presbjterian  and  episcopalian  government,  he  had  to  equalise  the 
wants  of  a  growing  ^imilj  and  the  supplies  of  a  small  stipend.  His 
preaching  in  Manchester  for  only  one  Sunday  brought  him  consider- 
able relief  from  the  generosity  of  a  town  where  generosity  has  been 
an  exemplary  virtue  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  relief 
thus  obtained  produced  an  effect  which  the  contributors  did  not  intend, 
as  it  induced  him,  when  contemplating  his  removal,  to  remain  in 
Gkiwsworth,  where  Providence  had  so  unexpectedly  relieved  him  of 
his  anxieties  by  their  liberality.  He  painted  his  Httle  parsonage, 
parted  off  a  little  study  from  his  little  parlour,  and  spent  what  he 
could  spare  of  his  Mends'  bounty  in  maJong  his  little  home  nice  and 
comfortable.  But  in  those  times,  when  good  preaching  was  in  great 
request,  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  allowed  to  repose  undisturbed  in 
his  small  incumbency. 

His  sermon  preached  at  Manchester  in  August  must  have  left  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  audience,  for  only  two  days  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  HoUingworth  in  November,  he  received  a  letter  signed  by 
several  of  the  congregation,  enquiring  if  he  were  free  to  come,  should 
he  be  invited  to  accept  the  vacant  charge.  But  other  people  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  young  preacher,  and  had  requested  him  to 
preach  in  several  large  towns.  Wherever  he  preached  every  hearer 
wished  to  hear  him  again,  and  having  heard  him  again  to  hear  him 
eveiy  Sunday.  He  had  spent  a  Sunday  in  Shrewsbury,  a  town  at 
that  iime  of  nearly  as  much  importance  and  quite  as  much  gentility 
as  Manchester.  He  had  preached  at  *  Alkmond's,  and  the  people  of 
Julian's  *  set  their  affections '  upon  him  while  preaching  in  the  neigh- 
bouring church.  The  matter  was  referred  to  *  pretious  Mr.  Baxter,' 
who  was  quite  certain  that  it  was  both  his  duty  and  his  interest  to 
settle  in  Shrewsbury. 

The  Manchester  people  were  not  disposed  to  lose  any  time  in 
accomplishing  a  desirable  object.  A  meetiDg  was  held  on  November 
7,  only  four  days  after  Hollingworth's  death,  when  three  persons 
were  mentioned  as  suitable  to  supply  the  vacancy ;  but  the  feeling 
was  so  strong  and  unanimous  in  £Ebvour  of  Newcome  that  nothing 
more  was  said  about  the  other  two.  The  dassis  appointed  Friday, 
December  5,  for  the  election,  but  *  so  evenly  did  they  strike,'  that  on 
the  day  that  Newcome  heard  of  this  arrangement  he  received  letters 
from  the  people  of  *  Julian's,'  from  the  ^yor  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
from  three  of  its  ministers,  entreating  him  to  accept  their  invitation. 
On  November  30,  the  Sunday  before  the  election,  he  preached  in 
ManchestCT,  where  *the  women  were  so  pleased  that  they  would 
needs  send  tokens,'  which  amounted  to  seven  pounds.  On  his 
receiving  these  tokens  the  Shrewsbury  people  *  gave  him  a  very  un- 
handsome lash '  for  having  been  drawn  away  from  them  by  *  women's 
&vour8.'  The  proud  Salopians  were  evidently  afraid  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  Lancashire  witches.     On  the  day  before  the  election,  Mr. 

*  The  saints  were  in  those  days  expelled  from  Shrewsbuiy  as  ignominiously  as 
from  London. 
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Newcome  sent  Baxter's  letter  to  Manchest^,  that  the  good  people 
might  see  the  reasons  of  that  eminent  minister  in  &yonr  of  his  settle- 
ment in  Shrewsbnry.  The  people  were  not  disposed  to  aoquiesoe  in 
the  recommendation  even  of  llLchard  Baxter,  but  gave  Newcome  a 
nnanimons  invitation  to  become  one  of  their  ministers.  As  Warden 
Eejricke  expressed  his  fear  that  a  yonng  minister  wonld  not  like  to 
act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Baxter,  they  proposed  that  each  of 
the  competing  congregations  shonld  select  three  ministers,  and  that 
Mr.  Newcome  should  decide  according  tp  the  advice  of  the  six 
referees.  ^  Newcome  "was  pleased  with  this  proposal,  and  cordially 
agreed  to  act  upon  it.  The  Salopians,  making  snre  of  success,  would 
agree  to  no  arbitration.  They  would  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  unbiassed  decision  of  Newcome.  At  one  of  their  meetings 
for  prayer  a  good  man  prayed  that  Mr.  Newcome  might  be  directed 
to  go  where  he  would  do  most  service  for  Christ ;  which  prayer  was 
resented  as  likely  to  deprive  Shrewsbury  of  a  great  blessing.  The 
good  pastor  of  Gttwsworth  was  not  pleased  with  these  intemperate 
proceedings.  To  his  cautious,  timid  spirit,  the  decision  by  referees 
would  have  been  a  great  relief.  Disappointed  of  the  reference  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Shre?rBbury  people,  he  ventured  to  act  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Bichard  Baxter,  and  accepted  the  invitation  to 
Manchester. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  time  in  Oawsworth  when  Henry  Newcome  left 
his  little  parsonage  and  rustic  congregation.  The  last  Sunday  he 
spent  with  them  was  a  sacramental  day,  always  with  him  a  day  of 
much  solemnity,  but  in  all  the  great  occasions  of  his  life  never  was 
one  more  solenui  than  that  memorable  Sabbath.  Writing  in  his 
diary  afber  his  ejectment  from  Manchester,  he  says,  '  Driven  from 
my  people,  and  family,  and  work  too,  it  was  no  such  trouble  as  that 
was,'  meaning  his  removal  from  Gttwsworth.  He  'never  was  so 
broken  in  duty '  as  at  that  time.  The  sight  of  the  waggons  sent  to 
remove  his  frirniture  overwhelmed  him  with  solicitude  and  grief. 
He  prayed  earnestly  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  faults  of  his  seven 
years'  ministry.  'May  we  take  a  pardon  with  us,  and  leave  the 
sins  behind.'  '  I  am  fall  of  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  dejection.  I 
coTild  wish  myself  invisible  until  this  transaction  was  overpast.' 

At  Manchester  he  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary  manifestations 
of  friendship  and  pleasure.  *  Many  of  the  town  met  us  at  Stockport, 
and  on  the  way.  1  was  kept  down  by  sadness  on  many  accounts, 
whereby  I  vras  kept  out  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  meeting. 
The  Lord  knows  how  much  sin  this  sickness  did  prevent.'  Man- 
chester has  been  favoured  with  many  great  preachers,  from  John 
Bradford  to  Bobert  McAll,  but  no  one  of  them  was  welcomed  with 
so  much  delight,  heard  with  so  much  attention,  or  lamented  with  so 
much  sorrow  as  Henry  Newcome.* 

*  In  his  AiUdbiographv  Newcome  wya,  '1  came  to  Mr.  MinshuII's  iill  the 
Monday  sevennight  alter.  This  Minshull,  either  father  or  uncle  of  Milton's  last 
wife,  was,  as  I  have  said,  an  apothecary  of  great  repute  among  the  Noneonformista, 
In  iJie  account  of  the  funeral  expenses  of  Mr.  Samuel  Worsley  of  Piatt  the  entzy 
ooeurs : '  Paid  Mr.  Thomas  Minshull  for  spices  8/.  5i.,'  which  would  have  purchased 
a  considerable  quantity  aooording  to  the  prices  of  that  time. 
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TTnanimooBly  elected  by  the  people,  he  was  approved  by  'the 
triers,'  accepted  by  the  dassis,  and  entitled  to  94Z.  per  annum  from 
the  angmentation  land,  which  the  people  cheerfnllj  engaged  to  sup- 
plement sufficiently  to  secure  120Z.,  a  large  income,  which  enabled  him, 
in  those  days,  to  live  like  a  gentleman. 

Newcome  became  to  Heyricke  aU  that  Hollingworth  had  been,  and 
a  great  deal  more.  If  not  so  obsequious  as  his  predecessor,  he  was 
gentle,  respectful,  obliging,  doing  his  own  work  well,  and  eyer  willing 
to  do  the  work  of  others.  In  one  respect  only  was  he  inferior  to 
EoUing^orth.  He  was  not  what  in  modem  speech  is  called  *  a  man 
of  business,'  on  whom  Heyricke  could  rely  in  the  Church  courts ; 
but  other  ministers  were  ready  to  do  the  warden  that  sort  of 
service,  and  Newcome  never  wished  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
nLcnt. 

At  first  some  little  jealousy  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  the 
unexampled  popularity  of  the  new  preacher,  but  he  bore  his  honours 
60  meekly  that  the  haughty  yet  generous  spirit  of  Heyricke  ceased 
to  be  troubled  and  eventually  became  pleased  with  the  immense 
congregations  of  his  colleague,  to  whom  when  he  failed  as  a  rival  he 
acted  as  a  patron.  Newcome  was  wise  enough  to  acknowledge  the 
patronage,  and  Heyricke  was  vain  enough  to  be  gratified  witii  the 
acknowledgment.  As  in  their  political  and  religious  opinions  they 
agreed,  being  constitutional  Royalists,  zealous  Protestants,  and  firm 
l^nesbyterians,  they  worked  pleasantly  and  well  together  through  the 
eventml  changes  of  their  time. 

So  happily  passed  the  first  year  of  Newcome's  ministry,  in  Man- 
chester that  on  the  anniversary  of  his  election,  December  3  1657,  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  was  observed,  and  a  vast  congregation  crowded 
the  church  to  bless  God  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  his  minis- 
terial  labours.  His  friends  Angier  of  Denton  and  Harrison  of  Ashton 
preached  on  the  joyful  occasion. 

HiH  preaching  made  very  deep  impressions  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  many  of  whom  had  never  before  felt  the  power  of  evangeUcal 
truth.  Private  feists  were  kept  in  several  houses  on  account  of  *  the 
great  work  on  foot  amongst  souls.'  In  all  parts  of  the  town  people 
affected  with  concern  for  their  spiritual  interests  met  together  for 
prayer  and  devout  conversation.  As  their  religious  feelings  had 
been  excited  by  Newcome's  preaching,  they  invariably  applied  to  him 
for  guidance  and  help  in  their  spiritusJ  anxieties.  He  was  ever 
accessible  and  ever  reiidy  to  visit  them  in  their  homes  and  on  their 
private  &st-days. 

In  the  part  of  his  diary  which  belongs  to  his  early  ministry  in 
Manchester  are  several  notices  which  illustrate  the  life  and  manners 
of  a  presbyterian  minister  in  Lancashire  in  the  time  of  the  protecto- 
rate. I  have  already,  in  describing  the  recreations  of  the  Puritans, 
referred  to  his  amusements.  One  or  two  extracts  may  further  illus- 
trate his  social  life,  as  well  as  surprise,  if  they  do  not  please,  those 
who  know  the  portraits  of  the  Puritans  only  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
caricatures  of  Samuel  Butler. 

'  January  30  [1658],  Saturday.   I  was  much  used  to  go  to  Zachary 
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Taylor's  at  an  eveniiig  to  play  at  shnffleboard.  I  was  ofb  checked 
for  this,  bnt  I  was  too  much  concerned  in  it,  as  afterwards  about 
going  to  Mr.  Minshnll's  of  an  evening.  I  thonght  this  a  rational 
resolution  of  the  case ;  not  to  go  forth  for  this  recreation  unless  I  had 
been  close  at  serious  business  all  day,  nor  to  go  forth  if  I  had  been 
diverted  from  business  other  ways.  And  for  mirth,  of  which  I  was 
afraid  of  taking  too  great  a  latitude,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  let 
some  savory  thing  &11  where  I  had  spoken  merrily,  or  to  count  my- 
self in  debt  for  as  much  serious  discourse  as  every  jest  I  had  told.'  I 
know  not  what  lus  friend  Bichard  Baxter  would  have  thought  of  his 
casuistry,  but  I  should  fear  his  '  savory  things '  were  poor  antidotes 
for  jests  that  needed  any  antidote  at  all. 

'January  31.  The  children  at  school  shot  at  their  cocks  this 
day,  and  I  was  much  moved  with  fear  about  them.  I  had 
cause,  for  Daniel's  hat  on  his  head  was  shot  through  with  an 
arrow.* 

*  February  13.  It  was  shooting  day  at  the  cocks.  We  prayed 
that  God  would  keep  our  chilifren  from  doing  or  receiving  any 
hurt' 

In  some  matters  he  was  more  scmpulous  than  the  warden. 

'  February  2.  A  horse  did  strange  things  for  such  a  creature  to 
do.'  It  was  therefore  exhibited  in  Manchester.  Heyricke  proposed 
to  go  and  see  the  performance ;  but  Newcome  *  considered  the  thing, 
and  resolved  not  to  go,'  for  four  reasons:  1.  He  ' was  not  satisfied 
that  a  showman's  calling  was  lawfnl.'  2.  '  At  the  best  it  is  but 
curiosity.'  3.  '  If  I  was  satisfied  to  go,  for  others'  sake  I  ought  not.' 
4.  '  To  go  might  be  a  sin,  not  to  go  I  knew  was  no  sin.'  Armed 
with  these  reasons  he  remonstrated  with  Heyiicke,  and  '  the  Lord 
made  the  resolution  easy,  and  neither  went.'  Bjs  fourth  reason 
might  be  thought  as  appropriate  to  his  &.vourite  games  of  billiards 
and  shnffleboard.  Not  to  play  was  certainly  no  sin,  and  vet  he 
played  at  shnffleboard  almost  'every  lawfdl  day/  when  he  had 
opportonily.  Both  casuists  and  logicians  sometimes  make  not 
only  distinctions  without  difference,  but  differences  without  dis- 
tinction. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  puritan  practice  of  preadiing  sermons 
appropriate  to  tiie  several  oconrrences  of  social  and  domestic  life, 
sermons  on  account  of  births  and  baptisms,  and  young  people  leaving 
home,  and  going  to  new  houses,  and  betrothals,  and  marriages,  and 
recoveries  from  sickness,  and  fonerals.  In  Newcome's  diary  are 
some  curious  entries  respecting  the  sort  of  persons  for  whom  such 
services  were  occasionally  requested. 

'  December  2  [1657].  I  preached  at  the  frmeral  on  one  they  called 
Justice  Hibbert  of  Droilsden.  He  was  a  very  drunken  fellow.  He 
had  buried  his  wife,  and  rejoiced  mightily  at  it,  and  bought  a  new 
horse  to  ride  about  upon.  Lsst  Satnrday  night  he  was  very  late  in 
the  town,  and  was  in  dnnk.  He  strangely  missed  his  way,  and 
turned  down  another  lane  to  the  water,  and  so  was  drowned.  "His 
wife  was  an  orderly  woman,  and  ofb  ia  her  lifetime  feared  this  vezy 
thing,  it  being  his  constant  practice  to  come  home  at  such  hours.* 
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Although  Justice  Hibbert  was  not  a  very  promismg  subject  for  a 
fiuieral  sermon,  Newcome  consented,  at  the  request  of  the  relatives, 
to  preach  one  on  the  occasion,  on  condition  that  he  might  'im- 
prove the  providence,'  and  not  praise  the  dead.  He  selected  a 
remarkable  text,  Eocles.  vii.  17 :  'Be  not  overmuch  wicked, 
neither  be  thou  foolish :  why  shonldst  thon  die  before  thy  time  ?  ' 
What  comfort  Justice  Hibbert's  relatives  got  from  the  sermon  I  do 
not  know. 

Amonxc  the  Presbyterians  of  that  time  some  dissension  and  dis- 
pate  ar^  i«6peotii,|  the  propriety  of  speaJdug  over  the  graves  of 
their  friends.  Some  pronounced  it  a  vain  and  superstitious  practice ; 
others  r^arded  it  as  an  expression  of  affectionate  remembrance  or 
of  becoming  solemnity.  Mr.  Newcome,  while  he  remained  at  Gaws- 
worth,  was  accustomed  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  grave  when  any 
of  his  friends  were  interred.  At  Manchester  the  ministers  had  dis- 
discouraged  the  practice,  and  Heyricke,  although  no  longer  warden, 
assuming  the  authority  of  the  chief  minister,  prohibited  it.  As  it 
was  known  that  Newcome  had  observed  the  usage  in  Cheshire,  he 
was  frequently  requested  to  '  speak  at  the  grave.'  He,  however, 
declined,  partly  because  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of 
the  practice,  partly  because  in  so  large  a  parish  he  could  not  always 
comply  with  the  request  and  would  not  make  a  distinction  among 
the  applicants,  and  partly  because  he  respected  the  authority  of  the 
elder  minister.  People  who  wished  to  have  a  religious  service  at 
the  grave  were  compelled  to  resort  for  the  interment  of  their  friends 
to  Salford,  where  the  minister  conducted  such  a  service,  to  the 
annoyance  of  Heyricke  and  the  trouble  of  Newcome.  Throughout 
the  country  the  practice  of  speaking  at  the  grave  seems  to  have  varied 
with  the  opinion  and  taste  of  the  minister.  In  subsequent  times  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  universally  maintained  silence,  while  their 
English  brethren  usually  observed  some  religious  exercises.* 

*  Alihongh  at  this  time  puritan  ministers  had  generally  ceased  to  oonoem  them- 
selves  with  casting  out  devils,  Kewoome  gives  us,  in  his  Autobiography,  an  account 
of  some  very  curious  proceedings  respecting  a  poor  girl  who  had  sold  herself  to  the 
devil.  Although  she  lived  as  far  away  as  Cambridge,  and  so  far  as  appears  from 
the  narrative  had  no  acquaintances  in  Manchester,  letters  arrived  on  Jime  13, 1659, 
requesting  prayers  for  her  before  July  25,  the  night  on  which  the  devil  was  'to 
meet  her.'  Newcome  writes  :  *  The  next  day  was  classical  day,  but  I  got  a  few 
together  in  the  morning  by  six,  and  we  kept  to  prayer  rmtil  after  nine  on  her  be- 
half. We  after  that  kept  a  private  day  on  purpose  lor  her,  and  still  remembered 
her  on  occasions.'  As  July  25  was  the  fatal  day, '  we  kept  it  on  her  account  chiefly 
at  Mr.  WoUen's.'  In  the  evening,  after  the  whole  day  had  been  spent  in  prayer, 
Mr.  Newcome  on  coming  home  found  a  letter  telling  him  *  the  sad  time  is  between 
nine  and  ten.'  Enquiring  the  hoiv,  he  was  told  '  it  had  just  struck  nine.  Where- 
upon,' he  says,  *  I  called  my  cousin  Davenport,  and  with  our  wives  we  spent  that  part 
of  the  hour  in  prayer.'  In  Cambridge,  as  might  have  been  expected,  more  general  con- 
oem  was  excited  on  behalf  of  the  poor  girL  '  Mr.  Eenyon  wrote  word  that  they 
resolved  to  sit  up  with  her,"and  to  keep  in  prayer  all  the  night,  which  they  did.' 
.  .  .  '  It  was  a  imiverdty  then,  when  so  many  masters  of  arts  and  fellows  of  col- 
leges could  be  found  to  keep  a  night  for  such  a  purpose.'  .  .  .  '  She  would  have 
gone  very  fain  from  them,  but  they  would  not  suffer  her,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
turbed hy  anything  but  her.  Satan  did  not  prevail  in  tins  groas  contrivance  upon 
her.'    Newcome  appends  the  remark,  '  Tet  it  proved  in  the  end  a  kind  of  drawn 
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I  liaye  already  noticed  the  attempts  which  were  xnade  to  include 
in  the  established  presbrterianisin  of  Lancashire  some  moderate 
EpiscopalianSy  and  tiie  failTire  of  those  attempts,  chiefly  on  account 
01  the  impossibility  of  compromise  or  concession  between  those  who 
maintained  that  the  government  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  ezdu- 
sively  restricted  to  the  priesthood,  and  those  who  asserted  that  it 
belonged  to  the  community,  acting  by  representatives,  lay  and 
clerical.  Finding  union  in  that  direction  impracticable,  the  liberal 
Presbyterians  began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  harmonious  action, 
if  not  of  professed  union,  with  the  moderate  Congregationalists.  In 
effecting  such  a  union  the  lay  elders  would  give  occasion  for  no  great 
difi&oul^.  The  govermnent  of  the  laity,  although  flxiating  in  another 
form,  was  a  vital  principle  in  the  independent  churches.  But  Hey- 
ricke,  Tilsley,  Harrison,  and  other  presbyterian  ministers  had  said 
some  very  hard  and  contemptuous  things  about  the  Independents, 
their  gifted  brethren,  their  heretical  opinions,  their  idol  toleration, 
and  their  fierce  republicanism.  These  hard  sayings,  when  they  came 
to  a  better  understanding  with  the  leading  Independents,  they  were 
disposed  to  modify  or  even  to  retract.  Adam  Martindale  says  in  his 
<  Diary '  that  Heyrioke  had  so  iar  modified  his  old  theology  that 
when  reminded  oi  his  assertion  of  the  '  divine  right '  of  presbyte- 
rianism,  he  replied  that  Presbyterianism,  Episcopacy,  and  Indepen- 
dency were  all  of  '  divine  right ;'  by  which  he  must  have  meant — if 
he  meant  any  more  than  to  explain  away  his  own  words — ^that  GK>d 
had  appointed  for  His  Church  some  government  which  might  )>e 
modified  according  to  any  one  of  the  three  forms.  His  new  associate 
Henry  Newcome  was  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  who  had  lived  on 
friendly  terms  with  Samuel  Eaton,  the  leacLDr  of  the  Independents  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Eaton  was  not  very  careful  to  promote  the  in- 
fluence of  his  '  gifted  brethren,'  for  they  had  given  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  As  to  the  idol  toleration,  he  was  not  one  of  its  blind 
devotees,  like  the  preaching  colonels  of  Cromwell's  army.  Strange 
heresies  had  prevfuled  among  the  early  Independents,  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  lus  sermon  on  tibe  Trinity*  he  could  denounce  heretics 
as  fiercely  as  any  presbyter  or  priest.  And  as  to  republicanism,  he 
seems  to  have  cared  little  about  it,  so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to 
preach  and  practise  his  own  principles.     Newcome  and  Eaton,  be- 

battle.*  She  moBt  have  been  left  in  a  sad  state  when  '  the  maaten  of  arts  and 
f ellowB  of  ooUeges '  were  doubtful  about  [the  benefit  done  to  her,  '  though  ahe 
aeemed  delivered  in  this  thing  acoording  to  their  prayers.'  The  explanation  d 
the  drawn  battle  Ib  given  by  Newcome :  '  She  proved  melancholy,  idle,  would 
follow  no  business,  and  whether  she  inclined  to  the  Quakers  or  no  I  know  not.' 
It  is  evident  the  good  man  feared  the  Quakers  would  have  her,  and  so  to  save  her 
from  the  devil  was  only  '  a  kind  of  drawn  battle.' 

Newcome  long  lived  in  great  fear  of  Quakers.  '  Was  much  affected  to  consider 
the  danger  we  may  soon  be  in  from  Quakers ;  what  a  woeful  plague  Qod  may  make 
them.  Latimer  said  Stephen  Gardiner  was  reserved  in  the  Tower  to  bum  him. 
Qod  knows  what  Quakers  maybe  reserved  tor.' -^ Autobiography,  Januaiy  15, 1(M»4. 
*  The  Mystery  of  God  Ineamate.  This  sermon  was  followed  b^  a  Vindieatum 
of  it  against  Knowles,  an  independent  preacher  who  denied  the  divmity  of  Christ. 
The  early  Unitarians  among  the  Nonconfonmsts  were  not  Presbyterians,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  but  Independents  or  Baptists. 
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tween  wliom  there  existed  some  family  relation,  were  likely  to  ezeri> 
a  good  inflnenoe  in  any  attempts  to  reconcile  the  parties'  to  which 
they  respectiyely  belonged. 

Some  kind  of  united  action  between  these  parties  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
by  the  government.  The  parliamentary  commissionerB  recognised 
no  distinction  between  the  two  denominations.  A  presbyterian 
minister,  elected  according  to  the  nsage  of  his  ])ariy,  and  accepted 
by  the  classis,  might  be  sent  for  approval  to  independent  '  triers,'  or 
an  independent  minister  to  presbyterian  '  triers,'  or  more  frequently 
to  a  commission  including  'triers'  of  both  persuasions,  without 
whose  approval  neither  could  obtain  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice. 
In  the  instance  of  Newcome  himself,  the  '  triers '  nonunated  in  the 
commission  to  tir  him  were  Bichard  Heyricke,  Samuel  Eaton,  John 
Angier,  and  John  Harrison,  three  Presbyterians  and  one  Inde- 
pendent.* 

Independency  had  b^un  to  obtain  some  notice  in  Lancashire  as 
early  as  the  year  1646,  which  Adam  Martindale  in  his  autobiography 
calls  '  that  bustling  year  wherein  thepresbyterial  and  congregational 
govenmients  were  like  Jacob  and  ifsau  strugghng  in  me  womb.' 
Jroor  Adam  was  sadly  troubled,  as  between  two  fires.  Gong^rega- 
tionalism,  '  not  waiting  for  a  civil  sanction '  as  its  elder  brother  had 
done,  *  had  got  into  possession  of  Dukenfield,  within  two  miles  and 
a  half  of  us.'  He  was  then  at  Gorton.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  within 
a  '  Sabbath  day's  journey '  of  one  set  of  gifted  brethren,  to  hear 
whose  discourses  his  own  people  might  roam  so  far,  while  he  '  held 
himself  responsible  for  their  souls.'  But  they  were  then  getting  up 
a  like  church  without '  civil  sanction  '  at  Birch,  no  farther  from  him 
on  the  other  side,  and  worst  of  all  his  predecessor,  who  had  turned 
Independent,  was  preaching  there. 

These  were  the  two  earliest,  so  &r  as  I  know,  of  the  independent 
churches  of  Lancashire  and  Gheshire  whose  progress  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  notice  prior  to  the  attempt  to  comprehend  them  in  the  reli- 
gious establishment  with  the  auUiority  of  a  *  civil  sanction.' 

The  presbyters  of  Manchester  were  as  angry  as  Martindale  was 
alarmed  at  the  portentous  appearance  of  churches  '  not  waiting  for 
a  civil  sanction.'  They  circulated  a  petition  for  the  suppression  of 
gathered  churches  with  so  much  diligence  and  success  as  to  obtain 
in  the  course  of  that '  bustling  year '  12,578  signatures. 

According  to  Hollingworth,  under  date  1649,  *  the  Independents 
set  up  a  meeting  in  the  college.'  This  was  probably  the  third  in  the 
neighbourhood.  How  it  came  into  the  college  would  be  inexplicable 
were  it  not  for  the  explanation  which  Adam  Martindale  gives  of  the 
difficulty:  *T^e  college  lands  being  sold  with  the  college  to  Mr. 
Wigan  (the  Independent  minister  at  Birch),  *  who  made  a  bam 
there  into  a  chapel,  where  he  and  many  of  his  persuasion  preached 
doctrines  diametrically  opposite  to  the  ministers  under  their  very 

*  ThiB  interesting  document^  with  several  others  relating  to  Newoome's  settle- 
ment,  ia  printed  in  the  Addenda  to*  his  AuUbicffra^.  See  Appendix  to  this 
volume. 
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noBe.'  Whether  Wigan,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  republican 
armj,  obtarned  money  enongh  from  pillage  and  plunder  to  purchase 
the  college  I  do  not  know :  but  there  were  soldiers,  both  royaliBt 
and  republican,  who  got  much  gain  from  fighting  in  the  civil  war. 

In  1651  there  were  two  other  independent  churches  in  the  hundred 
of  Salford,  one  at  Walmesley,  imder  the  pastorate  of  Michael  Briscoe, 
the  other  at  Altham  under  that  of  Thomas  Jollie.  The  last-named 
pastor,  educated  at  Trinii^  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  son  of  Major 
Jollie,  Provost-Marshal  of  the  Parliamentary  army  in  Lancashire.* 
Although  these  gathered  churches  often  included  republican  soldiers, 
we  must  not  suppose  they  came  exclusively  from  the  republican 
camp.  The  older  and  better  element  had  never  been  in  the  army, 
and  in  Lancashire  espedaJly  their  ministers  had  been  trained  both 
in  persecution  and  in  scholarly  discipline.  While  some  of  the  old 
soldiers  among  them  were  troublesome  and  turbulent,  many  were 
eminently  pious  and  devout.  To  their  piety  we  have  the  testimony 
of  several  presbyterian  ministers  who  were  not  disposed  to  regard 
them  favourably.  Under  date  May  1651,  Newcome,  being  at  that 
time  at  Ghtwsworth,  writes :  '  Captain  Merriman  lay  at  Sutton,  and 
several  of  the  soldiers  being  at  church  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  captain 
on  the  Monday  came  to  see  me,  and  after  that  I  went  to  see  him. 
The  truth  is  they  were  so  spiritual  and  inward,  that  it  is  a  mercy 
I  was  not  ensnared  by  them,  for  they  were  high  Independents.'  t 

As  Samuel  Eaton  was  the  principal  director,  and  in  some  respects 
the  founder  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Congregationalism,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  briefly  notice  his  biography.  He  was  a 
son  of  Richard  Eaton,  the  puritan  vicar  of  Qre&t  Budworth  in 
Cheshire.  He  was  probably  related  to  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  cele- 
brated governor  of  New  BAven,  as,  on  his  crossing  the  Atlantic  he 
went  directly  to  that  settlement,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  governor.^  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  obtained  a  benefice  in 
Wirral,  in  Cheshire.  For  a  time  he  conformed,  'although  very 
rarely,'  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  How  bitterly  he  lamented 
his  occasional  conformity  appears  from  several  references  in  his 
writings,  as  in  a  passage  in  which  he  refers  to  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Murcot,  who,  like  himself,  afterwards  became  an  Indepen- 
dent :  '  We  have  bewailed  and  publicly  testified  our  repentance,  Doth 
before  and  since  the  times  of  this  present  parliament.'§     Having 

*  The  major  wm  a  zealouB  Independent,  and  eevenl  of  his  deaoendante  inli»> 
riting  his  spirit  oocupied  important  podtionB  in  the  independent  ministry  of  the 
north  of  England.  Adam  Martindale  must  have  known  the  major  well,  whose 
■tep-daughter  he  married,  but  Adam  seldom  mentions  his  independent  con- 
nections. 

f  *  1  remember  Mr.  Tilsley  said  that  the  episcopal  principles  he  could  rather 
accommodate  with  than  theirs '  (the  Independents),  '  but  wiUi  their  persons  and 
lives  rather  than  the  others '  (the  Episcopalians).  This  testimony  to  the  chancter 
of  the  early  Independents  is  valuable  as  given  by  a  majx  zealously  opposed  to  their 
principles.' — ^Newcome's  Autobiography,  July  18, 1659. 

t  Palmer  and  others  say  they  were  brothers,  but  Theophilus  was  son  of  a 
minister  in  Goventiy. 

§  Defence  of  Sukdry  PomtiUmi  and  Scriptwret  aUeged  to  jutt^  the  Congre- 
gaiknal  Way.    1645. 
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become  known  as  a  nonconformist  to  the  ceremonies,  lie  was,  in 
1631,  suspended  by  Bishop  Bridgman,  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
conntiy  that  he  might  escape  prosecntion  in  the  ecclesiastical  conrt. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Holland,  he  removed  to  New  England, 
fonnd  a  home  in  the  settlement  of  New  B^ven,  and  there  became 
associated  in  the  ministry  with  Mr.  Davenport,  the  pastor  of  the 
congregational  chnrch.  A  man  of  liberal  principles,  he  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  restraint  imposed  on  his  chnrch  by  its  connection 
with  the  civil  power.  As  on  that  subject  his  opinions  were  very 
different  from  those  of  his  colleague,  he  left  New  Haven,  and  even- 
tually New  England,  assured  that  Gk)d  had  some  work  for  hiin  to  do 
in  his  native  country.  Although  a  decided  Congregationalist,  his 
Congregationalism  was  in  everything,  except  its  relation  to  the  civil 
power,  of  the  New  England  ^pe.  He  had  observed  how  beneficially 
the  independent  discipline  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  been  modified, 
without  inju^  to  its  principles,  by  the  influence  of  presbyterian 
emigrants.  He  had  learnt  how  churches,  really  and  inflexibly  inde- 
pendent, might  become  united  and  helpful  to  one  another  by  minis- 
terial unions  and  ecclesiastical  consociations.  He  had  cordially 
approved,  and  to  some  extent  promoted,  the  measures  by  which  the 
independency  of  the  first  settlers  and  the  presbyterianism  of  the  later 
emigrants  had  been  united  in  a  common  Congregationalism.  Such  a 
man  found  work  to  do  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  where  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  of  the  repubhcan  army  held  their  assemblies  for 
mutual  exhortation  with  little  regard  to  ecclesiastical  order.  He  was 
well  qualified  to  gather  these  scattered  sectaries  into  churches,  to 
confirm  their  principles  and- correct  the  prevalent  abuse  of  them,  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  their  liberty,  and  guard  them  against  the 
fanaticism  which  was  covering  their  good  principles  with  dishonour. 
These  things  might  appear  exceedingly  difficult ;  but  he  did  them  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  induced  moderate  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents to  think  better  of  each  other  than  they  had  ever  before 
thought  in  the  north  of  England.  Newcome,  Angier,  Harrison, 
many  other  Presbyterians  of  tiieir  spirit,  and  even  old  Heyricke  of 
anomer  spirit,  altiiough  at  first  they  regarded  him  as  a  troubler  of 
their  Israel,  eventually  learned  to  co-operate  very  pleasantiy  with 
Samuel  Eaton. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  became  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Dukenfield,  a  soldier  of  stem  republican  principles.  Under  his  aus- 
pices, Eaton  gathered  a  church  in  the  family  chapel  of  Dukenfield,  and 
formed  it  upon  the  basis  of  a  hberal  Congregationalism.  He  would 
gladly  have  seen  it  united  with  other  churches,  after  the  manner  of 
an  American  consociation,  and  if  the  Presbyterians  would  have 
allowed  him  liberty  of  action,  he  would  readily  have  co-operated  with 
them  without  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  their  discipline.  But 
the  spirit  neither  of  presbyterianism  nor  of  independency  was  pre- 
pared for  free  and  united  action. 

In  the  year  1645  was  published  the  '  Defence  of  Sundry  Positions 
and  Scriptures,  alleged  to  justify  the  Congregational  ^&y/  ^J 
Samuel  Eaton,  teacher,  and  Timothy  Taylor,  pastor,  of  the  Church 
of  Dukenfield. 
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While  Mr.  Eaton  was  the  recognised  teaclier  of  the  Chnrch  in 
Dnkenfield,  lie  receiYed  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
of  Chester,  where  he  seems  to  have  gathered  a  church  of  soldiers. 
Being  frequently  absent  from  his  flock,  and  occasionaUj  for  some 
weeks  together,  he  enconraged  the  '  gifted  brethren '  to  preach  in  his 
absence,  nnder  the  mild  supervision  of  their  pastor.  Some  of  these 
brethren  were,  I  doubt  not,  excellent  men,  who  did  good  service  in 
their  way  to  the  cause  of  true  religion ;  but  others  were  ill-qualified 
for  their  work,  and  made  themselves  very  disagreeable  to  their  pres- 
byterian  neighbours.  While  Martindale  speaks  very  kindly  of  the 
great  ability  of  Mr.  Eaton,  and  the  '  moderate  spirit '  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
he  calls  these  lay  preachers  *  bitter  presumptuous  fellows.' 

An  incident  mentioned  in  the  'Autobiography'  of  Newcome  shows 
how  much  the  '  gifted  brethren '  were  disliked  by  the  moderate 
presbyterian  ministers,  and  how  injudiciously  Mr.  Eaton  sometimes 
encouraged  them  to  '  exercise  their  gifts,'  even  where  they  were  not 
wanted.  Mr.  Stringer,  the  presbyterian  minister  of  Macclesfield, 
wishing  to  show  his  fraternal  regaj^  for  Mr.  Eaton,  invited  him  to 
preach  at  '  an  exercise '  which  was  held  in  his  church.  Eaton  not 
only  went  himself  to  preach  one  sermon,  but  took  with  him  William 
Barret,  '  a  gifbed  brodier,'  to  preach  a  second.  Stringer,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  good-natured  sort  of  man,  veiy  reluctantly  assented 
to  the  proposal  of  his  friend.  The  appearance  of  a  'gifted  brother'  in 
the  mystic  sanctity  of  a  presbyterian  pulpit  produced  no  small 
excitement  through  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  '  Great  boasting,* 
says  Newcome,  '  there  was  of  it  by  the  unsettled  hankering  party, 
and  great  expectation  of  some  great  acquest  by  it.  The  Lord  helped 
me  to  declare  my  dislike  to  Mr.  Stringer  about  it.'  Newcome  and 
Mr.  Langley,  a  venerable  minister  of  great  wisdom,  conferred  about 
this  grave  and  serious  matter.  They,  however,  in  these  distressing 
circumstances,  when  profane  hands  had  touched  the  ark,  were  exceed- 
ingly comforted  on  finding  that  '  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  defeat  the 
design,  for  his  preaching  was  nothing  taking.'  Happily  the  '  gifted 
brother '  had  not  the  grace  of  pleasing  or  expressive  action,  for  the 
people  said  if  he  preached  again  he  must  'have  a  curtain  before  him.' 
Although  Barret  was  not  a  graceful  orator,  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  some  position  and  properiy,  as  he  was  one  of  the  sequestra- 
tors for  the  county. 

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  Dnkenfield  church  resided  in  and 
near  Stockport,  the  public  ministrations  of  the  teacher  were  often 
conducted  in  that  town,  and  eventually  the  church  usually  assembled 
there  and  became  known  as  the  gathered  church  in  Stockport  For 
a  time  there  seem  to  have  been  two  recognised  branches  of  the 
church,  for  the  ministry  of  which  the  teacher,  the  pastor,  the  ruling 
elder,  and  the  gifted  brethren  were  quite  adequate. 

Eaton  was  sorely  troubled  with  the  diversities  of  doctrine  which 
sprang  up  among  his  people,  and  especially  with  the  rank  and  noxious 
heresies  which  grew  among  the  soldiers  of  Chester.  Some  were 
Millennarians,  some  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  some  Arminians,  some 
Antinomians,  some  Socimans,  and  some  strange  compounds  of  these 
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heretics  in  different  proportions.  As  Eaton  was  fervently  orthodox, 
he  regarded  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Christian  faith.  To  his  annoyance  and  grief,  one  John 
Elnowles,  who  held  the  opinions  of  Socinns  respecting  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  was  chosen  to  occupy  his  place  in  the  garrison  of 
Chester.  This  grievous  choice  gave  him  the  occasion  of  writing  his 
book,  entitled  '  The  Mystery  of  God  Incarnate,  or  the  Word  made 
Mesh  cleared  up :  or  a  Yinfication  of  certain  Scriptures  from  the 
corrupt  glosses,  isAae  Interpretations,  and  sophistical  Argumentations 
of  Mr.  John  Boiowles,  who  denieth  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  By 
Samuel  Eaton,  teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Dukenfield.  Lon- 
don, 1650.*  The  controversy  was  conducted  with  much  anger  and 
acerbity,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of  moderation  and 
urbanity  which  Eaton  had  acquired  in  previous  discussions.  These 
troublesome  and  irritating  contentions  probably  disposed  him  to 
r^ard  &vourably  any  proposals  which  might  be  made  for  union  with 
the  Presbyterians. 

Timothy  Taylor,  the  paator  of  the  gathered  church  in  Dukenfield, 
had  been  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  had  taken 
orders  in  1634.  While  vicar  of  Almeley,  in  Herefordshire,  he  was 
troubled  by  the  severity  with  which  the  bishop  enforced  conformity 
with  the  ceremonies.  According  to  his  own  account  this  induced 
him  to  *  study  more  attentively  and  industriously  the  second  com- 
mandment, when,  through  the  rich  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  he  not 
only  saw  the  evils  of  Episcopacy  and  of  the  ceremonials  imposed,  but 
also  repented  of  the  use  of  them,  and  publicly  in  the  parish  of  Almeley 
preached  against  them,  and  for  all  the  substantial  of  that  way  of 
congregational  government  which  ever  since,  and  at  this  day,  he  hath 
and  doth  judge  to  be  at  most  conformity  with  the  word  of  truth.' 
Afterwards  being  harassed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  '  having 
no  hope  of  liberty,  he  did  by  consent  leave  Almeley,  and  lived  about 
three  years  in  a  small  peculiar,  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
viz.,  Longton-upon-Trent.'*  By  meditation  and  prayer  in  his  retire- 
ment, he  was  prepared  to  take  the  oversight  of  a  congregational 
church.  Finding  Samuel  Eaton  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  church  of  which  Eaton  was  the  appointed 
teacher. 

After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Wigan  from  Birch,  Mr.  Robert  Birch, 
probably  one  of  the  chief  family  of  the  place,  became  the  minister  of 
the  chapel,  and  appears  to  have  united  in  himself  the  two  offices  of 
pastor  and  teacher  of  its  gathered  church. 

Both  parties  having  been  in  some  degree  prepared  for  union — the 
Presbyterians  by  the  bitter  humiliations  which  they  had  suffered,  the 
Independents  by  the  angry  disputes  which  had  prevailed  among 
themselves-~Beveral  of  their  ministers  held  frequent  conferences  in 
Manchester  to  ascertain  how  nearly  they  could  co-operate  in  their 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  With  such  men  as  John  Angier  and 
Henry  Newcome  on  one  side,  and  Samuel  Eaton  and  Timothy  Taylor 

*  Defence  of  Swndry  Pontions  and  Scriptures  alleged  to  justify  the  Congrega- 
tional Way.    By  Samuel  Eaton  and  Timothy  Taylor.     London,  1645. 
Y 
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on  the  other,  their  conferences  conld  scarcely  fail  to  produce  some 
happy  results,  even  if  they  did  not  secnre  an  acknowledged  nnion. 
Newcome,  however  unlike  himself  he  may  appear  in  this,  did  not 
'  cordially  accept  the  proposals  of  his  peace-making  friends.  In  his 
*  Autobiography '  he  says,  under  date  July  13,  1659 :  *  We  had  a 
meeting  with  the  ministers  of  the  congregational  way  at  the  collegei, 
and  we  agreed  upon  certain  heads  of  accommodation.  He  concurred, 
but  strangely  apologised  for  his  concurrence :  '  I  am  the  meanest 
concurrent  instrument  in  the  thing ;  they  cannot  look  upon  me  as  a 
leader.'  There  is  more  here  thaii  Newcome  chose  to  express.  He 
was  at  the  time  deeply  concerned  in  the  revolutionary  measures  which 
his  intimate  friend.  Sir  George  Booth,  was  then  engaged  in  pro- 
moting. He  distrusted,  as  well  he  might,  the  advantage  of  a  union, 
the  consenting  parties  to  which  would  soon  be  in  arms  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  great  poHtical  contest. 

At  the  meetiug  held  on  July  13,  the  following  propositions  were 
agreed  upon,  and  signed  by  fourteen  presbytenan  and  seven  inde- 
pendent ministers.  As  they  are  the  earliest  propositions  of  agree- 
ment which  were  ever  made  between  the  ministers  of  the  two 
denominations,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  them  at  length.* 

*  I.  We  agree  that  all  persons  that  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  shall  have  these  qualifications : — 

*  1.  They  shall  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  be  sound  in  the  mith. 

'2.  They  shall  live  without  scandal. 

^  3.  They  shall  maintain  the  exercises  of  ChristLanity  :  viz.,  prayer 
and  instruction  in  their  families,  reading  the  Word,  careful  suppli- 
cation on  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  like  known  duties  of  Scripture. 

*'  II.  It  is  farther  agreed  that  we  hold  Communion  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  each  other's  congr^ations,  as  there 
may  be  occasion,  upon  the  recommendation  or  personal  knowledge 
of  such  members  as  may  desire  it. 

'  III.  It  is  agreed  that  if  there  be  any  deviating  or  shall  be  in 
future  from  the  character  above  mentioned,  the  persons  thereat 
offended  having  discharged  their  own  duties  shall  give  notice,  to  the 
churches,  that  there  may  be  orderly  proceeding  against  the  parties 
offending. 

'  lY.  It  is  agreed  that  such  persons  as  are  qualified  with  suitable 
gifts  and  graces  for  the  ministiy,  and  have  had  due  trial  and  appro- 
bation by  preaching  elders,  shall  be  allowed  amongst  us.  And  for 
the  future,  after  like  trial,  there  shall  be  an  imposition  of  hands  upon 
such  as  are  to  undertake  a  pastoral  chai^ge. 

'  y .  That  none  shall  preach  among  us  but  such  as  are  approved  by 
preaching  officers  (expectants  excepted),  and  that  we  shall  not  dia- 

*  AdAtn  Martindale  obtained  a  copy,  which  may  be  found  in  his  Life,  cih.  vl 
860.  2.  Another  copy,  substantially  agreeing  with  it,  is  given  in  Hibbert's  Hittory 
of  the  Collegiate  Church,  dsc,  vol.  i.  p.  326.  It  is  strange  that  Hibbert  represents 
these  heads  of  agreement  as  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  There 
is  not  appended  to  them  the  signature  of  a  sLogle  Episcopalian.  The  great  amount 
of  information  which  Dr.  Hibbert  possessed  renders  hu  many  inaccuimcieB  quite 
inexplicable. 
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tnrb  each  other's  congregations  by  imposing  on  them  preachers  nnor- 
dained,  and  that  we  will  nse  onr  endeavonr  that  no  offence  be  given 
by  the  preaching  of  mere  gifted  brethren. 

*'  VI.  We  also  agree  to  preach  in  each  other's  congregations,  and 
to  meet  together  for  advice  as  occasion  shall  require. 

'  Vll.  tik  cases  of  offence  it  is  agreed  that  such  matters  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  meeting  of  delegates  chosen  on  both  sides. 

*  Vni.  We  also  agree  that  we  will  lay  to  heart  all  onr  mmecessary 
distances  and  nnbrotherly  carriages,  engage  in  this  accommodation  in 
aU  unfeigned  love  and  stead&st  resolntion,  and  lay  aside,  to  our 
utmost^  all  words  and  carriages  that  may  violate  or  prejudice  our 
Christian  communion. 

^  TX.  We,  concurring  in  these  things  ourselves,  do  promise  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  others,  and  so  after  our  next  meeting,  which  is 
to  be  the  fourth  Thursday  in  September,  there  may  be  an  acting  ac- 
cording to  this  agreement.' 

The  Presbyterians  who  appended  their  names  to  these  heads  of 
agreement  were  Bichard  Heyricke,  John  Angier,  John  Harrison, 
John  Tilsley,  Henry  Newcome,  Bichard  Eaton,  John  Jaques,  Joshua 
Stockport,  James  Jackson,  William  Colbum,  Edward  Bichardson, 
Eobert  Hyde,  James  Johnson,  and  Thomas  Hammond.  The  Inde- 
pendents were  Henry  Boote,  Samuel  Eaton,  Thomas  SmaJlwood, 
Michael  Briscoe,  Jeremie  Marsden,  John  Jollie,  and  Bobert  Birch.* 

Of  the  Independents,  Thomas  Smallwood  had  been  chaplain  to 
Lord  Fair&x,  and  was  at  that  time  discharging  the  duties  of  me  same 
office  to  General  Lambert.  Although  a  decided  Gongregationalist,  he 
contrived  to  hold  the  sequestered  living  of  Batiey  in  Yorkshire. 
Henry  Boote,  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  very 
early  Gongregationalist,  who  wrote  a  '  Just  Defence  of  the  Church  in 
Dukenfield.'  Settled  at  Sowerby,  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  IJni- 
formity.t  Jeremie  Marsden,  a  native  of  Manchester,  was  educated 
in  its  grammar  school.  He  lived  a  wandering  life,  of  which  he  left 
an  account  in  a  manuscript  entitied  '  Contemplatio  Yites  Miserabilis,' 
from  which  Calamv  is  said  to  have  compiled  his  biography.  The 
other  four  were  so  mtimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Lanca- 
shire that  they  will  frequently  appear  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

Newcome's  apprehensions  were  correct.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
fourth  Thursday  in  September,  the  day  appointed  for  the  final  ar- 
rangements, all  prospect  of  harmonious  co-operation  was  brought  to 
a  sad  conclusion  by  political  agitation,  which  disturbed  the  peaceful 
conferences  of  the  ministers  and  separated  their  congregations  more 
widely  than  they  were  before.  Since  the  death  of  the  great  protector, 
whose  vigorous  intellect  and  strong  arm  had  restrained  the  excesses 
of  all  rel^ious  parties,  a  year  of  anidety  to  many,  of  hope  to  some,  of 

*  Most  of  theee  independent  ministers,  notwithstanding  their  independency, 
held  '  cure  of  souls '  in  connection  with  the  religious  establishment  of  Uieir  time. 
They  had  no  objection  to  any  control  which  the  state  would  exercise  over  High 
Church  Prelatists  or  Presbyterians. 

t  The  father  o£  Archbishop  Tillotson  was  a  member  of  his  gathered  church,  and 
the  archbidiop  himself  is  said  to  have  retained  a  very  kindly  feeling  towaids  the 
instructor  of  his  youth. 
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uncertainty  to  all,  bad  passed  over  the  country.  The  EpiscopalianB 
were  amdonsly  waiting,  in  the  failnre  of  other  arrangements,  for  the 
restoration  of  their  Chnrch  to  its  former  elevated  position  under  the 
patronage  of  a  restored  monarchy.  The  Presbyterians  hopefully, 
looked  to  a  free  parliament  for  a  settlement  of  the  religious  agitation 
which  had  assumed  a  form  so  contrary  to  the  expectations  they  had 
cherished  at  the  commencement  of  their  conflict  with  prelacy  and 
arbitrary  power.  The  Independents,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
were  in  favour  of  a  republican  government,  if  only  they  could  find 
trustworthy  governors.  Of  the  other  sectaries,  some  would  have  no 
government  at  all ;  some  would  govern  themselves ;  some  would  be 
governed  by  *  the  Spirit,'  by  *  King  Jesus,'  or  by  'the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.'  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  the  more  extrava- 
gant sectaries  were  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  royalty.*  In  the 
confusion  of  poHtical  parties,  the  name  of  Cromwell  had  lost  its 
charm :  his  sons  retained  no  authority.  The  misfortunes  of  his 
&mily  were  regarded  by  many  devout  ministers  as  the  punishments 
of  his  sins.t  The  reassembling  of  the  rump  of  the  Long  Parliament 
excited  general  disgust  and  indignation.  The  extreme  republicans 
were  too  feeble  and  too  distrustfiil  of  one  another  to  take  the  reins  of 
government.  Of  soldiers  and  statesmen  no  one  rose  prominently 
among  his  rivals  to  command  the  respect  or  attract  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Ireton,  Worsley,  and,  soon  after  the  resignation  of 
Bichard,  Bradshaw  were  sleeping  in  the  sanctuary  of  deceased  kings, 
from  which  they  were  soon  to  be  ignominiously  ejected  as  desecrators 
of  the  sacred  dust  of  royalty.  In  so  much  uncertainty  some  looked 
for  anarchy,  some  for  nuHtwry  despotism,  some  for  a  reign  of  terror, 
and  some  for  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  power  would  undoubtedly  have  been  with  the  army  if  there 
had  been  more  agreement  among  its  conmianders,  or  more  confidence 
in  the  character  and  policy  of  any  one  of  them.  Lambert,  Fleetwood, 
and  Monk  were  the  most  powerful  generals.  Lambert  was  little 
trusted  by  the  Presbyterians,  Fleetwood  less  so ;  and  Monk,  intent  on 
securing  the  fidelity  of  his  own  soldiers,  made  no  sign  by  which  any 
party  could  conjecture  what  schemes  he  nught  be  secretly  devising. 

Of  the  religious  parties  the  Presbyterians  were  the  most  powerful^ 
being  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most  united,  and  most 
easily  guided  and  controlled  by  their  leaders.  In  Lancashire  they 
were  especially  influential  and  subservient  to  their  ministers.     They 

*  Clarendon  refers  to  a  party  of  Anabaptists  who  during  the  Protectorate  carried 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  Charles.  Possibly,  however,  as  they  asked  for  two 
thousand  pounds  to  promote  the  royal  cause,  they  cared  more  for  the  king's  money 
than  for  his  restoration. 

t  On  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Newcome  wrote  in  his  Diary,  *  I 
was  much  affected  at  it,  to  see  how  God  had  re<^oned  with  Cromwell's  family  for 
his  atheistical  carriages.'  Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  was,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Presbyterians,  more  impious  than  his  calling  his  first  parliament  on  a 
Sunday,  or  his  refusing  to  postpone  its  meeting  becaiLse  that  sabbath  was  a  high 
day  with  him,  the  anniversary  of  great  victories.  When  he  died  on  that  anniver- 
sary, the  Lancashire  ministers  did  not  forget  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  some  of 
them  indirectly  reminded  their  hearers  of  '  the  manifest  judgment.' 
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called  for  a  free  parliament,  and  what  caJl  could  have  been  more  jnst 
and  reasonable  ?  They  desired  a  limited  monarchy,  but  the  degree 
of  limitation  they  were  willing  to  leave  to  a  freely  chosen  parliament. 
This  conntry  is  nnder  great  obligation  to  the  English  Pi^sbyterians 
for  maintaining  its  old  constitutional  liberty  at  great  cost  and  snfEeriag, 
while  they  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Charles  I.,  the  military  rtde  which 
was  threatening  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  illegal  assertion  of 
prerogative  by  James  11.  While  to  no  religions  party  of  that  time  is 
England  so  much  indebted  as  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  no  Presbyterian 
&mily  is  it  more  indebted  than  to  the  Booths  of  Dunham  Massey. 

In  many  parts  of  England  the  Presbyterians  were  preparing  to 
work  and  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  but  in  no  part 
were  their  preparations  conducted  with  so  much  activity  and  vigour 
as  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  In  this  stronghold  of  presbyterian- 
ism,  Sir  Greorge  Booth  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leader 
of  i^e  party,  to  which  in  all  its  reverses  he  and  his  grandfather  had 
faithfully  adhered.  We  have  seen  how  actively  and  bravely  he  served 
when  a  youth  in  the  parliamentary  army.  Bejoicing  in  the  triumph 
of  his  party,  he  protested  against  the  extreme  measures  of  the  repub- 
licans, and  especially  against  their  execution  of  the  king.  Suspected 
by  Independents  and  disliked  by  Prelatists,  he  was  ready  to  engage 
in  any  honourable  enterprise  which  promised  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchy. 

On  the  resignation  of  Bichard  Cromwell  the  Presbyterians  felt 
that,  however  distrustful  they  were  of  their  prelatical  enemies,  they 
must  find  some  means  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  Episcopalians. 
The  two  parties,  at  variance  on  aU  other  subjects,  could  honestly  unite 
in  demanding  a  free  parliament,  and  in  leaving  to  its  decision  the 
terms  on  which  the  monarchy  should  be  restored.  In  the  correspond- 
ence which  Sir  George  carried  on  with  the  royalist  gentry  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  promote  a  simultaneous  rising,  he 
obtained  promises  of  assistance  from  some  five  hundred  persons  of 
rank  and  influence,  although  almost  all  of  them  disappointed  him  in 
the  time  of  action.* 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  his  neighbourhood  were  well  ac- 
quainted witii  the  design  of  Sir  George,  and  many  of  them  were 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  its  success.  The  ministers  of  Man- 
chester were  all  concerned,  although  Heyricke,  either  from  the  in- 
firmities of  age  or  from  distrust  of  success,  did  not  engage  in  it  with 
the  energy  and  activity  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  government 
both  of  King  Charles  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell  On  two  occasions  he 
was  absent  from  the  ministers'  meeting,  and  his  absence  was  noticed 
by  Newcome  in  a  manner  which  seems,  if  not  to  distrust  his  fidelity, 
at  least  to  impugn  his  couragct     Many  of  the  older  ministers,  as 

*  Newcome,  in  his  Autobiography,  says,  under  date  August  7,  1659  :  '  At  night 
after  supper  we  were  with  Sir  Qeot^e  Booth,  who  with  much  sorrow  told  us  how 
basely  he  had  been  deserted.  Five  hundred  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  best  in 
England  were  engaged,  and  were  all  either  prevented  or  had  failed  in  their  trust, 
and  none  was  up  but  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  of  Chirk  Castle.' 

t  '  Mr.  Heyricke  absenting  himself,  though  he  knew  of  the  business  as  well  and 
as  soon  as  I.' — AiUdbwgraphy,  under  date  July  31, 1659. 
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Harrison  of  Ashtoii,  and  Tilsley  of  Dean,  were  as  resolute  and  zealous 
as  they  liad  been  in  the  conflicts  of  their  earlier  years.  Several  yonnger 
ministers,  as  Newcome,  and  Finch  of  Walton,  imbibed  their  spirit 
and  followed  their  example.  The  Presbyterians  armed  in  all  dureo- 
tions  ronnd  Manchester.  The  tenantry  of  Sir  George  Booth  and  of 
other  presbyterian  lords  and  gentlemen  were  openly  and  regularly 
mnstei^  and  exercised,  while  ministers  and  women  went  to  see  the 
soldiering.  A  wet  mnsteiing  day  was  regarded  as  an  evil  omen,  a 
fine  day  as  an  aospicions  providence.  The  many  rainy  days  on  which 
the  Dnnham  tenantry  mustered  were  interpreted  by  Adam  Martindale 
as  indications  of  the  disapproval  of  Gt)d,  and  supplied  him  with  a 
reason  for  not  joining  in  the  enterprise.*  The  pretext  for  mustering 
was  to  suppress  an  expected  insurrection  of  the  Quakers — a  pretext 
so  flimsy  as  to  deceive  nobody,  although  probably  some  thought  it 
would  supply  an  excuse  if  they  were  apprenended. 

July  31  was  a  memorable  Sunday  in  Manchester.  As  the  presby- 
terian gentry  were  to  meet  Sir  George  Booth  at  Warrington  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  the  trained  companies  on  the  Tuesday,  notice 
of  the  meetings  was  to  be  given  to  the  congregation  before  it  left  the 
church.  How  this  should  be  done  was  a  perplexing  question.  To  the 
disappointment  and  annoyance  of  the  younger  ministers  the  warden 
was  absent  &om  church  that  day,  and  no  reason  could  be  assigned 
for  his  absence.  Mr.  Stockport  proposed  that  notice  should  be  given 
of  a  muster  at  Warrington,  on  account  of  a  'rise  of  the  Quakers.' 
Newcome,  who  was  the  preacher  for  the  day,  reftised  to  make  a  false 
statement.  He  would  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  support  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  '  but  the  cause  of  God  had  no  need 
of  his  lie.'  He  was  never  before  in  so  great  perplexity.  The  Man- 
chester men  were  wanted.  The  occasion  was  urgent.  He  would  not 
rJk  falsely ;  he  durst  not  speak  truly ;  and  yet  he  must  say  some- 
g.  While  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  he  stood  silent  in  the 
pulpit  considering  what  to  say,  Stockport,  his  colleague^  announced 
that  the  Quakers  had  risen,  ihat  the  trained  bands  would  muster  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  that  Warrington  was  to  be  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. The  people  understood  him,  for  his  lie  deceived  no  man.  That 
night  the  excitement  spread  through  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  next  day  the  people  were  busy  with  their  preparations,  collecting 
their  provender,  cleaning  their  arms,  and  musteringin  their  ranks. 
Old  officers,  well-known  in  the  former  war.  Colonel  Holland,  Major 
Ashurst,  and  others,  appeared  in  the  town  to  direct  the  movement. 
On  Tuesday  morning  five  hundred  well-armed  men  marched  firom 
Manchester  to  Warrington,  and  instead  of  fighting  the  Quakers  ral- 
lied round  Sir  George  Booth  and  raised  the  cry  for  a  free  parliament. 
Friday,  August  5,  was  observed  in  Manchester  as  a  day  of  humili- 
ation and  prayer,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  congregation  broke  up 
suddenly,  being  alarmed  by  a  report  that  Colonel  Lilbume  was  march- 
ing upon  the  town.  Lilbume  happily  did  not  come,  because,  as  New- 
come  thought,  they  had  imprisoned  '  a  most  perfidious  and  bloody 
Anabaptist,'  who  was  caught  on  his  way  to  inform  the  republican 

*  Lift  of  Adam  MariwdaU,  p.  186. 
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oomznander  of  the  absence  of  the  train-bands.  After  the  noise  and 
alarm  of  the  week  came  a  sacramental  Sabbath — '  a  peaoefol,  blessed 
day' — ^when  Newcome  preaobed,  as  he  only  conld  preach  on  such 
occasions,  from  the  words,  'And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  they 
hmnbled  themselves,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Shemaiah,  saying, 
They  have  humbled  themsdves,  therefore  will  I  not  destroy  them ; 
but  I  will  grant  them  some  deHverance,  and  my  wrath  shall  not  be 
poured  out  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  hand  of  Shishak.'  Jerusalem  was 
readily  understood  to  denote  Manchester,  and  Shishak,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  women,  whose  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  were  hazard- 
ing their  lives  in  the  musters  at  Warring^n,  might  be  either  Lilbume 
threatening  their  town,^or  Lambert  marching  against  the  army  of  Sir 
George  Booth. 

The  succeeding  week  was  one  of  great  agitation  and  sJarm  in  Man- 
chester. H&yridae  kept  out  of  sight,  but  Newcome  and  Stockport 
worked  hard  in  sending  recruits  to  the  army  of  Sir  George.  At  the 
urgent  request  of  Colonel  HoUand,  Newcome  was  about  to  go  into 
Derbyshiro,  where  multitudes  would  readily  arm  on  the  exhortation 
of  their  favourite  preacher ;  but  the  importunate  remonstrances  and 
alarming  agitation  of  his  wife  induced  him  reluctantly  to  defer  his 
journey.  On  Thursday,  August  11,  disastrous  reports  reached  the 
town.  The  alann  became  so  general  that  many  fled,  and  in  the  pre- 
valent dismay  Newcome  and  his  friends  had  great  difficuliy  to  induce 
the  sentinels  to  keep  their  watch  through  the  night.  On  Sunday, 
August  14,  the  afBure  of  the  Royalists  were  desperate.  Newcome, 
worn  out  with  &tigue,  harassed  by  importunate  enquirers,  and  de- 
pressed with  un&vourable  reports,  was  unable  to  pr^tdh.  Although 
Mr.  Holbrooke  of  Salford,  an  able  preacher,  supplied  his  place,  the 
people  were  bitterly  disappointed ;  for  on  such  occasions  much  was 
expected  from  his  gentle,  persuasive,  and  insinuating  eloquence. 
Wednesday,  the  17th,  was  kept  with  much  solemnity  as  a  &Bt  in 
Manchester.  Most  of  the  day  was  spent  in  prayer.  Mr.  Angier  and 
Mr.  Dunster  preached.  Unusual  seriousness  pervaded  the  congrega- 
tion, which  consisted  largely  of  women  and  infirm  men. 

On  Friday,  Augnst  19,  the  fatal  battle  was  fought  at  Winnington 
Bridge,  near  Nor&wich.  The  defeat  of  the  Boyalists  was  generally 
expected,  and  may  be  attributed  to  an  unfortunate  concurrence  of 
many  causes.  The  assistance  promised  to  Sir  G^rge  failed  him  from 
almost  all  quarters.  The  old  disHke  between  the  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  prevented  their  combined  and  harmonious  action.  The 
boisterous  merriment  and  pro^uoity  of  Lord  Derby's  troops  excited 
the  apprehensions  and  provoked  the  censure  <3i  the  covenanting  Pres- 
byterians. The  hasiy  and  imperfect  training  of  the  Cheshire  tenantry 
and  Manchester  traders  was  unequal  to  meet  the  discipline  of  Lam- 
bert's veterans.  The  presbyterian  regiments  were  broken  and  fled  in 
aU  directions.  Saturoay  ^  was  a  sad  day'  in  Manchester.  Early  in 
the  morning  many  of  the  fugitives  entered  the  town  followed  by 
their  pursuers.  Of  many  who  had  not  arrived  their  fiunilies  could 
obtain  no  intelligenoe.  Hiappily  for  the  inhabitants,  their  neighbour. 
Colonel  Birch,  commanded  the  troops  who  took  possession  of  the 
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town.  Although  he  was  a  zealous  Republican  and  firm.  Independent, 
he  was  personally  friendly  to  the  ministers,  and  did  all  in  ms  power 
to  protect  them  from  the  insolonce  and  rapacity  of  a  strange  soldiery. 
It  must  have  been  distressing  to  both  parties  when  officers  like 
Colonel  Birch  and  General  Booth,  who  in  their  youth  had  bravely 
fought  side  by  side  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  their  country,  were 
engaged  on  opposite  sides  of  a  destructive  conflict  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  Colonel  Idlbume,  a  stranger  in  the  county,  arrived  in 
Manchester  and  took  the  command  of  the  republican  army. 

On  the  Sabbath,  to  the  suiprise  of  the  people,  who  knew  not  what 
had  become  of  him.  Warden  Heyricke  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  from  the  words  of  Job,  *  My  righteousness  I  hold  fasi^  and 
will  not  let  it  go  :  my  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live.' 
We  have  no  account  of  the  sermon ;  but  the  text  suggests  an  excul- 
pation or  apology  for  conduct  which  had  grievously  disappointed  his 
friends.  Lolbume  seems  to  have  been  displeased,  for  he  would  not 
allow  any  more  presbyterian  preaching  that  day,  but  ordered  old  Mr. 
Hoote,  the  independent  minister,  to  officiate  in  the  collegiate  church. 
He  preached  from  Psalm  xxvii.  8  :  *  When  Thou  saidst,  Seek  ye  My 
fece ;  my  heart  said  unto  Thee,  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek.'  * 

Many  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  had  acted  so  decided  a  part  in 
the  insurrection  as  greatly  to  alarm  their  friends  for  th^ir  safety. 
Newcome,  although  he  had  been  deeply  implicated,  found  the  advan- 
tage of  good  friends  among  the  Republicans,  especially  of  Colonel 
Birch  and  Samuel  Eaton,  who  used  their  influence  with  General  Lam- 
bert to  obtain  for  him  exemption  from  punishment.  The  Presby- 
terians generally  and  grate^illy  acknowledged  the  leniency  with 
which  they  were  treated  after  the  defeat.  Little  blood  was  shed. 
Very  few  were  imprisoned.  The  ministers  naturally  and  reasonably 
expected  that  their  augmentations  of  income  would  not  be  paid  by 
the  sequestrators ;  but  through  the  good  offices  of  Colonel  Birch, 
Newcome  obtained  his  payment  as  usual.  The  worst  that  befel  him 
was  the  quartering  upon  him  of  some  Anabaptist  soldiers,  '  base  prag- 
matical sectaries,'  though  probably  his  house  was  quite  as  offensive 
to  them  as  their  presence  was  annoying  to  him.  It  has  been  said 
that  Lambert  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  Presbyterians,  because  he  foresaw  the  doud 
gathering  in  the  north  around  the  movements  of  General  Monk; 
but  why  should  we  impute  motives  to  a  man  who  after  his  victory 
was  as  generous  as  he  had  been  prompt  and  energetic  in  preparing 
for  the  battle  ? 

Although  most  of  the  ministers  of  his  neighbourhood  were  con- 
cerned with  Sir  George  Booth  in  the  insurrection,  a  few  were  timid 
and  a  few  were  wary  and  cautious.  Heyricke,  as  we  have  observed, 
kept  out  of  the  way.  He  had  before  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison,  and 
altiiough  he  had  borne  his  confinement  patiently,  he  had  no  wish  to 
return  to  his  cell.  John  Angier  professed  to  have  done  with  strife, 
and,  while  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  was  content  to 
show  his  attachment  in  no  more  obtrusive  manner  than  by  helping 

*  Newcome'B  Autobiography ^  August  25, 1659. 
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and  comforting  his  Mends  who  had  suffered  in  the  defeat.  The  reasons 
which  influenced  Adam  Martindale,  a  sincere  Boyahst  and  near  neigh- 
bour of  Sir  George,  are  very  curious,  and  clearly  illustrate  the  feelings 
of  a  shrewd  Presbyterian  of  the  time  and  neighbourhood.  He  did 
not  join  the  insurgents  for  twelve  good  reasons,  that  is,  good  enough 
to  pacify  his  conscience  : — 

1.  They  did  not  invite  him  'until  they  were  actually  in  arms, 
and  it  is  usually  said,  "  'tis  a  bad  dog  that  is  not  worth  whistling 
for." ' 

2.  It  was  easy,  '  without  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  see  they  were  not 
]jLke  to  stand.' 

3.  He  had  not  confidence  in  the'promise  of  a  simultaneous  rising  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

4.  It  would  be  '  little  less  than  a  miracle  if  raw  undisciplined  men 
could  stand  before  Lambert's  veteran  soldiers.' 

5.  *  God  seemed  to  frown  upon  them ;  the  weather  being  so  very 
foul  that  many  were  discouraged  from  going  to  their  musters,  and 
those  that  went  were  scarce  able  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  much  less 
to  exercise  their  firearms.' 

6.  '  Having  missed  the  taking  of  Chester  Castle  they  had  no  place 
to  hide  their  heads  in  safety.' 

7.  'Their  army  was  like  Mahomet's  angelical  cocks,  made  up  of  fire 
and  snow,  for  many  were  not  only  different  but  contrariant  in  their 
principles.'  He  refers  to  the  discordant  prinpiples  and  interests  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians. 

8.  '  If  common  interest  could  rivet  them  together  so  long  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  was  to  be  dealt  with,  if  they  should  become  conquerors, 
then  the  end  of  one  contest  would  be  the  beginning  of  another.' 

9.  '  I  was  desired  by  some  that  were  actually  engaged  to  keep  my- 
self &ee,  that  I  might  be  capable  of  doing  that  kindness  for  them  for 
which  I  should  disable  myself  by  engaging  among  them.' 

10.  '  I  feared  God  could  not  prosper  a  business  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  in  lying  and  deceit.  I  could  name  a  great  man  in 
Lancashire  that  sent  out  his  warrants  to  come  to  musters  under  pre- 
tence of  danger  from  the  Quakers.' 

11.  The  printed  declaration  *  owned  no  authority  but  that  of  lords, 
gentlemen,  citizens,  freeholders : '  that  is,  authority  from  the  king 
without  the  parliament. 

12.  *  The  declaration  promised  universal  toleration,  which  was  either 
a  perfect  cheat  or  a  promise  of  what  I  utterly  abhorred.' 

These  twelve  reasons  might  be  sufficient  to  excuse  Martindale,  or 
any  other  man  who  thought  with  him,  from  committing  himself  to 
the  measures  of  Sir  George  Booth,  although  he  could  not  desire  for 
them  anything  but  success.  When  the  insurrection  Mled,  he  gener- 
ously exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  his  friends  who  were  brought  to  ruin 
by  tiieir  own  impetuosity  and  rashness.  Although  he  had  engaged 
in  keen  controversy  with  the  Independents,  and  had  loudly  boasted  of 
his  wonderful  victories  over  their  *  gifked  brethren,'  he  found  no  in- 
fluential person  of  the  opposite  parfy  so  accessible  as  Samuel  Eaton, 
or  so  ready  to  plead  on  behalf  of  the  presbyterian  ministers.   It  mnst» 
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however,  be  said  to  the  honour  of  the  Bepablicans,  that  no  one  among 
them,  was  disposed  to  treat  the  conquered  insnrrectionists  with  severity. 
It  is  true  that  Sir  George  Booth  was  committed  to  prison,  bat  the 
government  conld  not  overlook  his  rebellion,  unless  they  meant  to  an- 
nounce that  Presbyterians  might  conspire  and  rebel  with  impunily. 

Although  the  insurrection  failed,  chiefly  through  the  fears  and 
suspicions  of  the  episcopalian  gentry,  it  revealed  the  preparation  which 
many  parties  were  silently  making  for  great  changes.  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  government,  if  government  it  could  be  called,  excited 
grave  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  quiet  and  thoughtful  people. 
Was  England  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  surrendering  its  free- 
dom to  the  rule  of  the  sword  ?  If  it  were,  what  soldier  was  left  who 
could  firmly  grasp  that  sword  ?  Pure  repubUcanism  was  helpless. 
Monarchy  or  military  despotism  seemed  to  be  the  alternative.  Pres- 
byterians desired  constitutional  monarchy ;  Episcopalians  the  restor- 
ation of  the  monarch  without  conditions.  The  sectaries  knew  not 
what  to  desire.  Throughout  Lancashire  the  Presbyterians,  although 
discouraged  by  their  recent  defeat,  and  perhaps  softened  by  the 
leniency  with  which  they  were  treated,  were  yet  listening  to  the  loud 
caU  of  their  southern  brethren  for  a  free  parliament. 

The  disposition  of  their  ministers  appeared  in  their  general  refusal 
to  offer  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  victory  of  Lambert.  So 
long  as  no  particular  day  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  minis- 
ters, however  they  might  displease  the  soldiers  who  attended  their 
services,  were  not  chargeable  with  disobedience  to  any  order  of  the 
government.  When,  eventually,  November  the  third  was  appointed 
for  the  public  thanksgiving,  Ihe  divisions  and  perplexities  of  the 
government  were  so  generally  known  in  Lancashire  that  few  cared 
to  enforce  obedience  to  any  of  its  ordinances.  When  the  day  came, 
not  a  presbyterian  minister  in  the  county,  so  far  as  I  know,  offered 
public  thanksgiving  for  the  victory.  Some  went  from  home.  Some 
said  they  had  received  no  directions,  as  certainly,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  authorities  were  very  remiss  in  sending  their  notices. 
Some  said,  as  Newcome  did, '  It  is  but  an  invitation,  not  a  command.' 
Some  plainly  refosed  to  conduct  any  such  service  as  was  recom- 
mended. No  sooner  had  the  day  passed  than  other  afiairs  of  greater 
urgency  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government,  whose  members 
had  become  desirous  of  conciliating  rather  than  offending  the  Presby- 
terians. The  ministers  held  their  private  days  of  prayer,  and  espe- 
cially '  one  very  precious  day,'  when  Mr.  Angler  preached  '  the  most 
seasonable  and  sweet  sermon  that  ever  was  preached.'  *  A  few  days 
al%er,  in  answer  to  their  prayers  as  they  thought,  they  gladly  wel- 
comed on  his  recovered  liberty  Mr.  Harrison  of  Ashton,  the  orAj  one 
of  their  number  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  being  concerned  in  the 
insurrection.  The  ministers  dined  with  hjm  at  the  warden's,  and 
talking  about  the  prevalent  reports  of  the  mysterious  movements  of 
General  Monk,  some  were  elated,  some  depressed,  but  most  of  them 
hoped  that  Presbyterianism  had  passed  its  darkest  day.  How  vain 
were  their  hopes  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Newoome'B  Autobiography,  Koyeznber  8, 1659. 
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EPISCOPACY    RESTORED. 

While  tho  conduct  of  Monk  was  observed  witk  intense  anxiety,  the 
ministers  of  Lancashire  devised  many  expedients  to  obtain  early  and 
correct  information  of  his  movements.  Correspondence  was  com- 
menced with  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Ash,  Mr.  CaJamy,  and  other  influential 
ministers  of  London.  Their  letters  were  regularly  received,  carefully 
examined,  and  ead»nsively  circulated.  The  intelligence  seemed  to 
vary  with  every  arrival.  Reports  were  spread  of  the  activity  of  the 
Prelatists,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Papists  upon  the  mind  of  the 
royal  exile.  Subsequently  the  intelligence  became  more  &vourable. 
The  king  was  disposed  to  make  considerable  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church ;  tender  consciences  would  be  indulged ;  sectaries 
would  be  silenced ;  worse  evils  than  any  the  king  could  introduce 
would  be  averted  by  his  restoration ;  and  Monk,  who  had  been  con- 
sidered &vourable  to  Lidependency,  received  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Calamy,  whom  he  consulted  in  the  selection  of  his 
preachers.  When  the  London  ministers  trusted  so  unscrupulous  a 
soldier  as  Monk,  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  their  country  brethren 
should  follow  their  example.  His  mind  was  too  dark  and  deep  to 
be  explored  by  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  puritan  preachers.*  Few 
presbyterian  ministers  had  the  sagacity  to  see  with  Adam  Martindale 
that '  the  end  of  one  contest  would  be  the  beginning  of  another ; '  few 
the  foresight  of  Richard  Baxter,  who  wrote  of  the  London  ministers : 
'  These  divines  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  a&irs.  They  pray  for 
the  success  of  my  labours,  when  they  are  persuading  me  to  put  an 
end  to  my  labours  by  setting  up  the  prelates  who  will  silence  me  and 
hundreds  more.  They  persuade  me  to  that  which  will  separate  me 
from  my  flock,  and  then  pray  that  I  may  be  a  blessing  to  them ;  and 
yet  I  am  for  restoring  the  king,  that  when  we  are  silenced,  and  our 
ministry  at  an  end,  and  some  oi  us  Ue  in  prison,  we  may  in  that  con- 
dition have  peace  of  conscience  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  and 
faith,  patience,  and  charity  in  our  sufferings. '  t 

The  attempts  of  the  Lidependents  in  London  to  obstruct  the  move- 
ments of  Monk  were  so  feeble  and  fruitless  as  to  be  scarcely  known 
to  their  friends  in  Lancashire.  Although  Owen  and  Nye  may  have 
proposed  to  raise  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  defrav  the  expenses, 
if  tiie  offlcers  of  Wallingford  House  would  call  out  ttieir  regiments, 

*  In  Noyember  he  called  Dr.  Owen  his  'dear  friend/  whose  prayns  he  sought 
that  he  'might  be  kept  from  going  out  of  Ood's  way  in  doing  Qod's  work.*  In 
March  he  dismissed  lus  independent  chaplain  and  resolved  to  do  '  Qod's  work  * 
only  in  the  presbyterian  way.— Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  540. 

t  Life,  part  IL  p.  216. 
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it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  been  supported  by  their 
<5ouiitry  brethren,  many  of  whom  were  weary  of  war,  and  sought  for 
themselves  nothing  more  than  such  a  toleration  as  could  be  secured 
by  peaceable  measures. 

In  the  midst  of  these  uncertainties  the  Lancashire  Presbyterians 
lost  one  of  their  most  consistent,  most  influential,  and  most  scholarly 
ministers.  Charles  Herle,  the  rector  of  Winwick,  died  on  September 
29, 1659,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church.  Of  his  early  life,  his 
advancement  to  the  richest  parochial  benefice  in  the  north,  and  his 
•elevation  to  the  dignity  of  prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
I  have  already  written.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly  he  was 
associated  with  Isaac  Ambrose  of  Preston,  and  Edward  Gee  of 
Eccleston,  in  the  not  very  pleasant  office  of  commissioners  for  the 
ejecting  of  ignorant  and  scandalous  ministers  from  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  Lancashire.  However  severe  Mr.  Gee  may  have  been,  no 
men  in  the  counly  could  have  been  selected  more  forbearing  and 
considerate  in  the  discharge  of  painful  duty  than  Anibrose  and  Herle. 
Devoted  to  his  parochial  duties,  and  conciliating  the  good  feeling  of 
all  parties  around  him,  Herle  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  until  he 
was  taken  away  from,  the  evil  to  come,  the  gectment  from  his  rich 
living,  his  hospitable  parsonage,  his  pleasant  church,  and  his  beloved 
flock.* 

After  Monk  had  restored  the  ejected  members  to  their  seats  in 
parliament,  events  seemed  to  proceed  in  a  course  feivourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Independents,  conscious  of  their 
numerical  inferiority,  and  perhaps  ashamed  of  their  folly,  left  the 
management  of  pubHc  affairs  to  opponents  irritated  by  their  arbitrary 
expulsion  from  the  house.  It  was  provided  that  in  the  parliament 
which  was  soon  to  be  convened,  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  take 
his  seat  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  preceding  parliament.  Al- 
though this  provision  was  evaded,  for  several  RoyaHsts  were  elected 
whose  right  no  one  ventured  to  challenge,  yet  it  quieted  for  a  time 
all  fears  of  retribution  from  the  prelatical  party.  StUl  more  satis- 
factory and  assuring  to  the  Presbyterians  was  the  resolution  that  no 
person  was  to  be  invested  with  any  military  authority,  unless  he  had 
sworn  to  acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  on  the  authority 
of  parliament  against  the  advisers  of  the  king.  Gratified  with  these 
securities,  the  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire  were  fxirther  delighted 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  release  of  Sir  George  Booth,  and  of  the 
repeal  of  the  engagement  to  be  true  and  fisiithful  to  the  Common- 
wealth without  a  king  or  house  of  lords.  Having  done  so  much  that 
was  agreeable  to  the  Presbyterians,  the  house  issued  its  writs  for  the 
meeting  of  a  free  parliament  on  April  25,  and  on  its  own  authority 
dissolved  itself. 

The  new  parliament,  or  convention,  assembled  on  the  appointed 

*  John  Howe,  referring  to  his  ordination  in  Winwick  Chnrch  by  Herle  and  the 
ministers  of  the  several  ^lapels  of  his  large  parish,  says :  '  There  are  few  ministers 
whoae  ordination  has  been  so  truly  primitive  as  mine,  having  been  devoted  to  the 
sacred  office  by  a  primitive  bishop  and  his  officiating  presbytery.' — Lift  of  John 
Howe,  by  Henry  Rogers,  p.  28. 
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day,  and,  as  in  old  time,  in  its  two  houses  of  lords  and  commons. 
So  qniet  a  return  to  the  ancient  constitution  was  itself  an  assurance 
of  the  restoration  of  the  king,  and  a  presage  of  its  peaceful  accom- 
plishment. The  Presbyterians,  although  at  first  surprised  and 
troubled  at  the  election  of  so  many  Royalists,  had  their  own  way  in 
the  earlier  arrangements  of  the  convention.  The  Earl  of  Manchester 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Lords,  and  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  of 
the  Commons. 

Before  entering  upon  business  both  houses  observed  a  fast  day  in. 
true  presbyterian  iashion,  when  Reynolds  preached  before  the  lords,, 
and  Calamy  and  Baxter  before  the  commons.  For  recalling  the  king 
without  imposing  any  restriction  upon  the  royal  prerogative  the 
Presbyterians  were  undoubtedly  responsible,  and  deserving  of  the 
severest  censures,  as  they  were  afterwards  compelled  to  acknowledge. 
When  that  patriotic  lawyer,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  renewing  the 
propositions  made  to  the  king's  father,  the  Presbyterians  were  too 
cowardly  or  too  simple  to  support  him  in  opposition  to  the 
remonstrance  of  General  Monk.  Had  they  then  stood  firmly  by 
their  principles,  and  maintained  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  weU 
as  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  they  might  have  averted  many 
of  the  evils  that  fell  upon  their  country,  their  ministers,  and 
themselves. 

The  negligence  or  confidence  of  the  Lancashire  PresbyterilanB  is 
apparent  in  the  names  of  the  persons  chosen  to  represent  their  county 
and  boroughs  in  the  convention.  For  the  county  were  elected 
Edward  Stanley  and  Sir  Boger  Bradshaw,  both  Episcopalians. 
Liverpool  was  represented  by  William  Stanley  and  Gilbert  Lreland ; 
Preston  by  Edward  Rigby  and  Jefl&*ey  Rushton ;  Lancaster  by  Sir 
John  Harrison  and  Richard  Birkby ;  Wigan  by  Jeffrey  Shackerly 
and  Lord  Antrim ;  Clitheroe  by  Sir  Ralph  Assheton  and  «fohn  Heath ; 
and  Newton  by  Richard  George  and  Richard  Leigh.  Manchester,  on 
the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  lost  its  privilege  of  returning 
a  member.  Of  these  representatives.  Sir  Ralph  Assheton  was  the 
only  one  who  could  have  been  expected  to  take  any  active  part  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  Presbyterians.  Edwai^,  the  son  of  the 
indefatigable  statesman  Alexander  Rigby,  inherited  neither  the  prin* 
ciples  nor  the  energy  of  his  father.  In  these  elections  the  influence 
of  the  Stanleys  reappears,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  why  the  old  presbyterian  leaders  generally  retired  from  the 
representation. 

The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  speedily  determined  by  the 
convention,  but  not  more  speedily  than  the  Lancashire  Presbyterians 
desired.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  was  there  a  more  extravagant 
outbreak  of  loyalty  than  among  the  people  who,  a  few  years  before, 
had  fiercely  fought  for  the  privileges  of  parliament.  The  Catholics 
of  the  county  were  moderate  in  their  rejoicing ;  the  Episcopalians 
cautious  and  quiet ;  but  the  Presbyterians  were  wild  with  exultation. 
The  ministers  of  their  persuasion  in  London  restrained  their  rejoic- 
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ings  within  the  limits  of  ministerial  gravity  and  decomm,  and  never 
forgot  themselves  in  their  cordial  welcome  of  their  returning  sove- 
reign. Bnt  in  Lancashire  their  ministers  forgot  not  only  themselves, 
but  their  liberties,  their  controversies,  their  snfEerings,  and  even  their 
covenant,  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  newly-excited  loyalty. 
They  hated  bishops,  by  whom  they  were  likely  soon  to  be 
governed ;  but  they  hated  Baptists  more  than  bishops,  and  Quaker- 
ism more  than  prelacy.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  attribute  the  exultation 
of  these  good  ministers  to  a  vindictive  spirit;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  any  other  cause  of  its  extravagance  than  the  &J1  of  the 
sectaries  by  whom,  however,  they  had  been  more  frightened  than 
injured. 

As  early  as  Sunday,  May  6, 1660,  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
congr^;ation  which  attended  the  afternoon  service,  Mr.  Newcome 
prayed  for  the  king ;  but  being  cautious  as  well  as  loyal,  mindftd  of 
the  past  as  well  as  hopeful  of  the  foture,  he  prayed,  as  he  tells  us,  '  by 
periphrasis.'  *  However  curiously  he  contrived  his  periphrasis  to 
protect  himself  from  punishment  if  the  attempt  to  restore  the  king 
should  &il,  his  periphrastic  prayer  was  well  understood,  and  produced 
great  excitement  among  the  people.  A  meeting  of  the  congregation 
was  convened.  It  was  resolved  that  King  Charles  the  Second  should 
be  publicly  proclaimed,  and  should  be  prayed  for  in  the  simple,  old- 
fEishioned,  straightforward,  orthodox  manner.  On  Saturday,  May 
12,  the  Presbyterians  gathered  around  their  favourite  preacher  and 
crowded  every  part  of  the  collegiate  church.  After  the  singing  of  a 
psalm,  Newcome  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  without  employing  peri- 
phrasis prayed  for  the  king  for  about  half  an  hour.  Among  other 
petitions,  he  prayed  that  the  joy  of  that  great  and  glorious  day 
'  might  not  be  blemished  by  the  intemperance  of  one  person.'  His 
prayer  (he  had  the  puritan  gift  of  power  in  prayer)  brought  a  chas- 
tening influence  over  the  exulting  hearts  of  the  people.  His  words 
were  not  forgotten,  for  throughout  that  day  they  were  often  repeated 
by  his  hearers,  and  induced  the  people,  whatever  excesses  were 
afterwards  allowed,  *  to  carry  their  rejoicings  very  carefully.*  f  In 
the  neighbouring  puritan  towns,  where  in  imitation  of  Manchester 
they  kept  the  festival,  they  were  not,  I  fear,  so  careftd,  as  they  were 
not  so  free  from  accident.  In  Bochdale,  where  the  following  Monday 
was  observed,  the  Puritans,  '  by  the  miscarriage  of  their  muskets,' 
killed  their  drummer.  The  puritanism  of  Ashton,  of  Stockport,  of 
Bolton,  and  of  Bury,  found  expression  for  ite  joy,  though  not  for  its 
sobriety,  after  the  example  of  the  people  of  Manchester. 

Although  the  Presbyterians  of  the  south-eastern  towns  of  Lanca- 
shire had,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  joy,  anticipated  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  the  day  appointed  by  government  for  the  general  thanks- 
giving, they  were  too  grateful  to  God,  and  too  loyal  to  their  king,  to 
neglect  the  observance  of  any  day  enjoined  by  authority.  In  Man- 
chester, as  might  have  been  expected,  Newcome  was  appointed  to 
preach  in  the  collegiate  church.  Prom  all  parts  of  the  neighbourhood 
the  people  crowded  to  hear  the  great  preacher  on  the  great  occasion. 
•  Autobiography,  May  6, 1660.  f  Autcibiography,  May  12, 1660. 
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Amidst  profonnd  silence  he  annoiuiced  his  text :  *  And  he  bowed  the 
heart  of  all  the  men  of  Jndah,  even  as  the  heart  of  one  man ;  so  that 
they  sent  this  word  nnto  the  king,  Betnm  thon,  and  all  thy  servants.'  * 
The  sermon  produced  an  extraordinary  impression.  Its  publication 
was  urgently  requested,  almost  demanded,  by  those  who  heard  it 
and  by  many  more  who  had  heard  of  it.  Newcome  complied  with 
their  request,  and  published  the  sermon  with  the  title  '  Usurpation 
defeated  and  David  restored.'  He  prefixed  a  dedication  to  Sir 
Creorge  Booth,  Sir  Balph  Assheton,  and  Richard  Holland,  Esq.,  the 
presbyterian  leaders  of  his  neighbourhood.  An  extract  from  this 
sermon  may  show  the  spirit  which  breathed  in  many  of  the  puritan 
sermons  which  were  preached  in  that  festival  time,  and  the  preaching 
of  which  many  of  the  preachers  lived  long  enough  to  repent. 

Referring  to  the  usurpation,  he  says :  *  There  is  a  liberty  which  is 
our  birthright,  and  might  have  hem  maintained  without  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.'  (These  words  were  introduced  to 
vindicate  the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  Presbyterians  in  fight- 
ing for  the  constitutional  limitation  of  the  monarchy.)  '  Oh !  the 
noise  that  has  been  made  for  the  public !  The  administration  of 
justice !  The  security  of  the  good  people  of  these  nations  !  This 
hath  been  cried  up  to  be  the  Good  Old  Cause !  And  the  government 
settled  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  land,  and  sworn  unto  by  us, 
must  be  changed  for  the  public  good,  when  it  is  clear  as  the  noon 
sun  that  private  designs  and  interests  were  sought  and  carried  on 
under  these  pretexts.  We  talk  of  public  ease  and  liberty  of  the 
people,  and  of  our  keepers  of  the  liberties,  whereas  the  people's  taxes 
and  burthens  increase  all  along  under  this  way  of  government,  and 
must  necessarily  do  so  to  keep  it  up.  And  these  keepers  apparently 
increase  themselves,  and,  to  keep  their  unjust  acquirements,  an  un- 
righteous settlement  must  be  kept  up  over  the  whole  nation  !  The 
naked  truth  now  appears — ^to  set  up  an  Absalom  on  the  throne  is  the 
design,  and  this  is  done  under  the  pretence  of  the  justice  he  will  do 
to  the  people !  So  we  are  also  necessitated  to  keep  up  the  govern- 
ment of  a  free  state,  as  they  caU  it,  to  preserve  the  estates  unjustly 
gotten  of  a  few  men,  which  cannot  endure  the  test  of  a  righteous 
settlement,  to  the  true  public  good  of  the  nation. — This  the  first 
pretext. 

*  The  second  pretext  is  of  piety  and  devotion,  whereby  this  despe- 
rate, ambitious  design  is  introduced.  Absalom  desires  leave  of  his 
father  that  he  may  go  to  perform  his  vow  in  Hebron — a  religious 
service  and  piece  of  God's  worship  then  in  use,  wherein  by  sacrifice 
they  engaged  themselves  to  God.  And  he  further  relates  the  ground 
of  it  to  be  the  deep  sense  that  he  had  of  the  Lord's  deliverance  of 
him  in  his  former  troubles,  that  then  he  promised  to  serve  the  Lord. 
So  that  it  is  not  only  the  pretext  of  a  mere  vow  for  that  time,  or  of 
so  much  religion  only  as  might  be  expressed  in  what  accompanied  a 
vow,  but  he  would  make  this  vow  not  only  a  part  of  his  intended 
religiousness  towards  God,  but  an  introduction  into  a  more  strict 
course  than  heretofore.     He  would  thus  begin  and  henceforward  be 

*  2  Samuel  zix.  14. 
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very  strict  and  serions  in  the  Lord's  service ;  and  now  how  much 
might  this  take  with  the  people,  not  only  to  get  them  into  his  con- 
spiracy, but  to  tie  them  to  him  when  they  were  in.  They  might  a 
little  startle  when  they  heard  him  declare  to  usurp  the  kingdom ;  but 
then  this  would  sway  much  with  the  people.  He  is  known  to  be  a 
gre&i  favourer  of  the  public  liberty,  and  a  man  that  we  see  owns  the 
service  of  God,  and  sets  out  religiously,  and  therefore  we  may  the 
better  venture  with  him.  He  dotib  not  declare  against  the  temple ; 
he  doth  not  threaten  to  cast  ofE  the  true  God,  and  to  introduce  idol- 
atry, but  on  his  very  entrance  into  his  work  pretends  to  a  more  than 
or£nary  piety  and  devotion.  It  is  easy  in  our  parallel  to  find  out  an 
Absalom  that  had  a  design  to  aspire ;  that  never  showed  much  reli- 
gion till  it  would  advance  a  wicked  design.  On  the  sudden  he  is 
religious — the  only  popular  man — aU  for  devotion  and  the  Lord's 
service  !  "  Oh  ! "  say  the  poor  people,  "  this  cannot  be  murther,  and 
rebellion,  and  usurpation,  and  perjury,  that  such  men  as  these  are 
engaged  in ;  they  are  not  profane,  notorious  sensual  men,  but  men  of 
the  greatest  profession  and  of  the  strictest  life !  "  In  luyinine  Dmnini 
incvpit  oinne  malum;  a  proverbial  speech  first  taken  up  from  the 
pope's  murtherous  bulls  and  edict-s  that  used  to  come  out  thus  in 
Christ's  name !  It  hath  been  one  of  the  designs  of  the  devil  since 
the  Church  was  Christian  to  bring  in  his  greatest  persecutions  under 
the  disguise  of  some  great  profession ;  the  matter  else  would  want 
accomplices  to  carry  it  on.  A  vile  man  in  esteem  with  a  good  design 
would  have  but  few  followers ;  and  a  seeming  good  man  hath  a  great 
advantage  in  his  hand  of  betraying  many  to  a  bad  business  if  he  dare 
lead  in  it.  Men  are  too  apt  to  foUow  men,  and  can  hardly  keep  out 
of  erro^if  a  tolerable  person  undertake  their  conduct.  It  is  hard  for 
the  vulgar  to  distinguish  between  good  men  and  bad  actions,  as  if  it 
must  cease  to  be  evil  when  such  men  dare  engage  in  it ;  whereas  men 
should  judge  men  by  their  actions,  and  not  actions  by  men.  Oh, 
what  pretences  of  religion  and  godliness  hath  there  been  in  the  late 
mischiefs  that  have  been  perpetrated !  Calling  upon  Gt>d !  Appeal- 
ing unto  God  to  decide  the  controversy !  N^,  perpetrating  villany 
upon  impulses  pretended  from  the  Spirit  of  Grod  !  Security  of  reb- 
gion  !  liiborty  for  tender  consciences  !  This  hath  been  cried  up  as 
their  Good  Old  Cause,  that  had  the  blood  of  kings  and  prophets  at 
the  bottom  of  it !  "  They  bmld  up  Sion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem 
with  iniquity,  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord  and  say,  Is  not  the 
Lord  among  us  ?  None  evil  can  come  upon  us  !  "  Nay,  their  un- 
heard-of villanies  are  made  the  fiilfilh'ng  of  their  vows !  No  return 
for  their  deliverances  and  victories  so  proper  as  to  rase  our  founda- 
tions, murther  our  king,  and  pull  down  the  ministry,  as  no  doubt  it 
was  in  design  ;  yet  aU  along  to  advance  religion  too !  None  so  cruel 
among  the  Turks  as  a  renegade  Christian ;  and  none  more  like  to 
ruin  religion  than  the  apostate  professor  : — and  much  the  more  if  in 
truth  an  apostate  and  yet  a  professor  still !  Absalom — ^we  know  not 
what  sort  of  a  king  he  might  have  proved — ^was  never  tried ;  ours 
have  had  time  enough  to  have  showed  some  of  their  great  good  they 
seemed  to  be  big  with ;  but  we  never  could  see  a  reality  in  them  to 
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this  end  to  this  day.  Bnt  thus  we  agree  in  the  second  particalar,  in 
the  introdaction  of  the  design  with  high  pretences  of  religion  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people. 

'  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  manner  and  management  and  advance 
of  this  design,  several  things  are  to  be  considered:  First,  that  many 
are  drawn  into  the  business  that  meant  well ;  the  liker  to  be  the 
more  resolute  in  the  nndertaJdng.  Absalom  (he  knew  what  he 
intended  by  his  vow)  meant  nothing  less  than  treason  or  mnrther  to 
his  king  and  &ther.  There  were  two  hundred  who  f  oUowed  him 
from  Jerusalem  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  and  when  they  were 
cheated  and  drawn  hoodwinked  into  this  design,  they  helped  it  for- 
ward. And  so  all  over  Israel !  He  had  his  agents,  who  were  privy 
to  his  design,  and  they,  at  the  sign  given,  drew  in  the  people  in  like 
manner.  Many  a  time  desperate  businesses  are  carried  on  under 
pretences ;  upon  the  secret  design  of  a  few,  a  sad  unnatural  civil 
war  is  kindled,  is  carried  on  a  great  way :  too  &r,  if  it  had  been  the 
will  of  God !  Parties  engaged  declare  themselves  defensive ;  they 
protest,  and  vow,  and  covenant  they  had  no  design  against  his 
majesty's  royal  person  or  just  honour  and  greatness.  The  business 
goes  on  ;  the  victory  faUs  to  their  side !  Now  the  Absaloms  appear, 
and  they  show  what  their  design  was !  The  people  went  in  their 
simplici^,  meaning  no  other  than  what  was  declared  to  them ;  which 
hath  suj£ciently  appeared  in  that  the  business  could  not  be  effected 
till  force  was  put  upon  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  lords  clearly 
dismissed,  near  three  hundred  commoners  pulled  out,  and  kept  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons !  Many  hundreds  in  the  nation  would 
never  say  a  confederacy  with  them,  and  have  suffered  according  to 
their  first  declared  principles  and  innocent  intentions  under  these 
usurpations.  But  yet  many  were  drawn  in  (no  doubt  in  their  sim- 
plicity) to  go  on  further  with  them.  If  this  had  been  known  at 
first  to  have  been  the  design,  it  might  in  all  Ukelihood  have  been 
never  advanced  one  step ;  but  they  take  their  advantage.  The 
common  people,  and  some  good  people  of  middling  capacities,  others 
seduced  and  infected  in  their  principles,  are  gotten  on  further  into 
the  business ;  they  are  decoyed  and  cheated  into  the  design  to  follow 
that  cursed  Absalom  to  the  throne  I  They  pretend  it  is  the  parlia- 
ment's cause  still ;  and  the  people  generally  make  no  great  difference 
between  a  parliament  consisting  of  lords  and  commons  treating  with 
the  king  and  upon  the  matter  agreed  with  him,  and  a  bit  of  a  parlia- 
ment, the  lords  removed,  and  the  best  and  greatest  number  of  the 
commons  forcibly  excluded.  And  to  destroy  the  king  too !  Alas ! 
many  went  in  wickedness,  and  many  in  simplicity,  meaning  no  hurt, 
not  forseeing  the  guile  nor  underst^ding  the  treachery.' 

Mr.  Newcome  concluded  his  discourse  with  a  caution  which  betrays 
the  puritan  spirit,  scrupulous  in  its  rejoicing,  and  firm  in  its  opposition 
to  all  practices  of  doubtful  propriety.  During  the  Conunonwealth, 
the  practice  of  drinking  healths  had  been  so  discouraged  by  the 
Puritans  that  on  pubHc  and  even  convivial  occasions  it  was  generally 
abandoned.  No  sooner  was  the  restraint  loosened  than  even  in 
Puritan  Manchester,  amidst  the  public  rqjoicings,  the  old  custom  was 
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revived,  probably  by  the  instigatioii  of  the  few  EpiscopaUans  of  the 
town.  The  preacher  thus  uttered  his  protest,  as  he  concluded  his 
discourse :  *  Here  I  must  needs  speak  of  a  profane  and  wicked  prac- 
tice beginning  to  break  out,  and  upon  this  mercy  too  (the  worst  time 
that  can  be  for  sin  to  meet  so  eminent  a  mercy  in,  lest  it  should  turn 
it  back  again),  and  that  is,  that  men  fsJl  a-dnnking  of  healths,  as  if 
they  could  not  testify  their  affection  to  their  king  unless  they  do 
apparent  dishonour  unto  Grod.  For  men  to  make  this  an  engine  to 
intemperance  and  excess  in  drunkening  is  very  unworthy  and  unbe- 
coming. It  is  that  which  a  heathen  king  forbade :  "  And  the  drink- 
ing was  according  to  the  law ;  none  did  compel :  for  so  the  king  had 
appointed  to  all  the  officers  of  his  house,  that  the^  should  do 
according  to  every  man's  pleasure."  (Esther  i.  8.)  His  majesty, 
we  hear,  measures  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  the  prayers  they 
put  for  him,  and  not  by  the  healths  they  drink  unto  him.  And  I 
hope  such  as  these,  that  are  a  dishonour  to  God  and  the  king  too, 
will  in  time  be  made  to  know  it.  Hath  the  Lord  g^ven  us  such  a 
deliverance  as  this,  and  shall  we  again  break  His  holy  commandments? 
Was  this  all  the  burthen  that  lay  upon  us,  that  we  had  not  liberty  to 
drink  and  revel,  or  to  blaspheme  ?  Or  is  this  the  way  to  have  this 
mercy  continued  or  completed  P  Oh,  lay  aside  this  wretched  excess 
out  of  obedience  to  God  and  the  king  too !  For,  be  you  well  assured, 
these  courses  will  soon  breed  new  judgments  among  us.  He  that 
hath  caused  it  towards  evening  to  be  Hght,  can  make  our  sun  to  set 
at  noon.  Labour  to  be  Christians  still,  and  to  carry  like  Christians 
under  this  wonderful  mercy ;  for  the  Christian  hath  not  had  the 
least  hand  in  the  procuring  of  it ! ' 

This  exhortation  was,  I  fear,  little  regarded.  Puritan  Manchester, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  made  her  conduits  flow  with  claret  and  her 

Sitters  sweU  with  strong  beer.  Neither  the  stem  remonstrance  of 
ichard  Heyricke  nor  the  gentie  persuasion  of  Henry  Newcome  could 
prevent  the  people,  rich  or  poor,  from,  drinking  the  health  of  their 
king  and  (offensive  as  it  was  to  them)  of  their  ministers  also. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Commonwealth  was  soon  followed  by  the 
fftU  of  the  presbyterian  establishment  in  Lancashire.  It  seemed  to 
die  'a  natural  death.  The  classical  assemblies,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  one  after  another  held  their  last  meetings,  and 
adjourned  in  their  ordinary  manner,  apparently  intending  at  the 
regular  time  to  resume  their  business.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
claissical  meeting  in  Manchester,  held  on  August  14, 1660,  have  a 
painful  interest:  ^  Mr.  Hulme  preached  according  to  order.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, moderator,  began  with  prayer.  Mr.  Ellison  returned  his 
instrument,  affixed  and  subscribed ;  he  hath  been  examined  in  divi- 
nity, chronology,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He  maintained  a  dispute 
on  the  question,  Utrum  opera  sint  ca/uea  justificoHonis  vel  pcure  aliqtta 
justiHcB  nosircB  coram  Deo  ?  and  was  approved.  Mr.  Ellison  to  be 
ordained  at  Flixton,  on  Wednesday  the  twenty-eighth  instant.  Mr. 
Leigh  to  preach;  Mr.  Newcome  to  give  the  exhortEktion;  Mr.  Walker 
and  Mr.  Jones  to  pray ;  and  Mr.  Constantine  to  pray  at  the  impositian 
of  hands.    Mr.  Ajigier,  jun.,  to  preach  at  the  next  dass ;  Mr.  Walker 
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to  be  moderator.  Next  class  to  be  the  second  Tuesday  in  September 
next.'  On  the  second  Taesday  in  September  the  dassis  held  no 
meeting.     The  end  had  come. 

In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  the  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire 
sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  their  most  eminent  preachers.  Edward 
Qee,  the  minister  of  Eccleston,  died  on  May  27,  1660.  He  had 
occupied  with  abihiy  and  wisdom  many  ecclesiastical  offices  of 
importance  in  the  county.  He  had  been  moderator  of  the  provincial 
assembly,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  ejectment  of  ignorant 
and  scandalous  ministers.  A  dexterous  logician,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  defend  the  presbyterian  discipline,  both  by  his  preaching  and  by 
his  writings.  Intimately  associated  in  long  Mendship  and  many 
labours  with  Charles  Herle,  he  soon  followed  his  friend  to  his  rest, 
and  was  spared  the  hard  necessity  to  which  his  sorviving  brethren 
were  subjected,  of  choosing  between  keeping  his  benefice  and  main- 
taining a  conscience  void  of  ofEence  towards  God  and  man. 

Amidst  the  extravagant  rejoicings  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Lan- 
cashire on  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  the  king's  triumphant 
entry  into  London  on  May  29, 1660,  their  leaders  could  not  have 
been  without  some  anxieties  and  fears,  as  they  had  taken  up  arms 
a^inst  the  king's  &ther,  and  had  caused  the  death  of  many  of  their 
Catholic  and  Episcopalian  neighbours  whose  relatives  were  about  to 
resume  their  authority.  What  would  the  young  Earl  of  Derby  say 
of  the  murderers  of  his  father  ?  What  would  the  relatives  of  Tyldes- 
ley  and  others,  killed  in  defence  of  the  royal  cause,  say  of  retri- 
bution now  that  their  old  enemies  were  deHvered  into  their  hands  P 
The  promised  indemnity  afforded  them  some  assurance  of  safety,  but 
their  assurance  must  have  been  &r  from  complete  until  the  passing 
of  the  Act  which  provided  that,  whatever  might  become  of  a  few 
desperate  dectaries,  no  Presbyterian  should  suffer  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  civil  war.  Still  more  gratifying  was  the  intelligence 
that  ten  preslMerian  ministers  were  appointed  chaplains  to  his 
majesty,  by  which  gracious  act  the  hopes  of  their  country  brethren 
were  raised  and  sustained  during  a  time  of  anxious  uncertainty  and 
transition. 

The  twenW-third  of  April,  1661,  the  day  on  which  Charles  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  was  observed  throughout  Lancashire  with 
magnificence  and  splendour  unexampled  even  in  a  county  remarkable 
for  its  magnificent  festivals. 

In  Manchester  on  the  morning  of  that  festive  day  (St.  George's 
day)  several  companies  of  freeholders  and  tradesmen,  arrayed  '  in 
g^reat  |;allantry  and  rich  scarfs,'  presented  themselves  for  'the 
solenmisation  of  the  day.'  Although  most  of  them  were  Presbyte- 
rians and  had  been  Parliamentarians,  they  forgot  or  concealed  their 
old  resentments,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  command  of  the 
two  principal  Boyalists  of  the  town,  John  Byron  and  Nicholas  Mos- 
ley.  Between  their  two  companies  as  they  marched  to  church  after 
the  banner  of  royalty,  was  a  procession  of  young  boys,  children  of 
the  best  fBumlies  of  the  town,  '  about  the  age  of  seven  years,  all 
dothed  in  white  stuff,  plumes  of  feathers  in  tibeir  hats,  blue  scarfia^ 
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armed  witH  litfile  swords  hanging  in  black  belts,  and  shorfc  pikes  oir 
their  shonlders.'  In  the  rear  of  Moaley's  company  was  a  procession 
of  young  gentlemen  *  about  twelve  years  of  age,  with  muskets  and 
pikes,  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.'  All,  both  men  and  boys, 
being  drawn  up  in  the  churchyard,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  so 
passed  into  the  church  to  hear  the  sermon ;  '  at  which  time  there  was 
such  a  concourse  of  people  .  .  .  ,  the  like  was  never  seen  in  this  nor 
any  other  place.'*  I  may  venture  to  add,  and  such  a  sermon  was 
preached,  *  the  like  was  never  heard  in  this  or  any  other '  church. 

The  preacher  was  "Warden  Heyricke.  The  infirmities  of  age  were 
creeping  over  him,  but  on  that  great  occasion  he  seemed  to  have 
recovered  the  vigour,  the  earnestness,  and  the  impassioned  eloquence 
of  his  earlier  days.  Many  things  combined  to  induce  him  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  services  in  which 
he  had  ever  engaged.  In  that  church  whose  walls  had  often 
resounded  with  lus  fierce  denunciations  of  popery,  prelacy,  and  arbi- 
trary power,  where  he  had  with  intense  earnestness  entreated  his 
hearers  to  subscribe  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  where  he  had 
encouraged  the  townspeople  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  walls  against 
the  assault  of  the  Royalists,  where  he  had  pleaded  with  tears  for  the 
sufferers  in  the  Bolton  massacre,  and  incited  his  congregation  to 
efforts  of  unexampled  liberality  in  the  distress  of  the  civil  war,  where 
he  had,  at  the  penl  of  his  Uberty  and  life,  denounced  Cromwell  as  a 
wicked  usurper,  there,  in  the  church  he  so  much  loved,  he  stood 
before  an  immense  audience,   and  announced  his  text:  'And  he 

BEOUGHT  FORTH  THE  KING*S  SON,  AND  PUT  THE  CEOWN  UPON  HIM,  AND 
GAVE  HIM  THE  TESTIMONT;  AND  THET  MADE  HIM  KING,  AND  ANOINTED 
HIM ;  AND  THET  CLAPPED  THBIE  HANDS,  AND  SAID,  GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.'f 

They  who  know  what  the  warden  was  in  his  youth,  cap  imagine 
how,  as  the  spirit  of  former  days  came  over  him,  he  yielded  to  the 
various  emotions  of  that  great  occasion.  Rejoicing  in  the  restoration 
of  monarchy,  proud  of  the  conduct  of  his  own  par^,  grateful  for  the 
recovery  of  his  office,  and  exulting  in  the  fall  of  the  sectaries,  he  could 
not  refi^bin  from  expressing  some  fear  of  the  intentions  of  the  new 
government, 'and  some  censure  of  its  ungrateful  treatment  of  the 
Presbyterians.  In  a  strange  and  abrupt  transition  from  the  weU- 
oonnected  sentences  of  his  sermon,  he  exclaimed,  '  A  crown  fidling 
into  a  river,  one  dives  for  it,  and,  having  recovered  it,  sets  it  upon 
his  head,  and  swims  to  the  land  with  it.  The  king  takes  his  crown, 
rewards  the  man,  but  cuts  off  his  head.'  These  ambiguous  words 
could  mean  nothing  else  than  an  expression  of  disapproval  of  the 
king's  conduct  towards  the  Presbyterians.  Like  his  friend  Newcome 
on  a  previous  occasion,  he  solemnly  charged  the  people  not  to  pro- 
tame  the  auspicious  day  by  the  drinking  of  healths  to  any  one,  not 
even  to  the  king.  '  The  Jews  shouted  God  save  the  king,  but  tliey 
did  not  drink  his  health.'     '  Even  great  Ahasuerus,  the  heathen 


*  Letter  from  a  person  present,  dted  by  Hibbert  in  Jliitory  of  ike  OoUegiaU 
Church,  YoL  L  p,  360, 

t  2  Kings,  zi.  12. 
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in  his  great  festival,  expressly  forbade  it,  nor  hath  the  Chorch  (rf 
•God  any  such  custom.'  He  concluded  with  the  following  exhorta> 
tion :  *"  Be  exhorted  on  the  day  of  the  king's  coronation  to  praise 
Gt>d9  to  give  God  the  glory  and  honour  of  it.  Bless  God  that  we 
have  a  long.  The  shout  of  a  king  is  a  joyful  shout.  Better  any- 
thing than  an  anarchy ;  better  any  one  a  km?  than  every  one  a  king. 
I  remember  the  cry  of  the  beasts  in  the  &ble,  when  they  were  in 
^consultation  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Hon  as  to  their  king.  Some 
alleged  he  would  do  what  he  pleased,  upon  which  they  all  cried,  Better 
one  lion  do  so,  than  all  the  bears,  and  wolves,  and  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest.  Secondly,  bless  God  that  our  king  is  not  by  election  but  by 
succession;  no  invader,  no  usurper,  no  conqueror,  no  alien  or  stranger; 
not  one  whose  speech  we  understand  not ;  but  a  king  lineally  de- 
scended from  kings  of  the  race  royal  for  many  hundreds  of  years, 
who  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  be  king.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  land, 
when  thy  king  is  the  son  of  nobles,  the  son  of  kings.  Thirdly,  bless 
Gt>d  that  our  king  is  peaceably  restored  to  us;  that  the  people 
generally  and  universally  receive  him  for  king.  There  were  great 
thoughts  of  heart  because  of  the  division  of  kings  and  subjects.  It 
was  given  out  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  when  she  died  clouds 
of  blood  did  hang  in  the  air ;  but  God  brought  in  King  James  peace- 
ably, and  made  hiTn  a  peacemaker.  It  was  above  our  faith,  above 
our  hopes ;  yet  in  duty  we  prayed  that  our  king  might  peaceably  be 
restored  to  us.  It  is  observed  no  less  than  miraculous,  when  God 
brought  his  people  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  that  no  dog  opened  his  mouth; 
it  was  in  the  dark  time  of  night,  there  was  great  noise  and  tumult, 
yet  no  dog  barked  when  the  king  was  restored  to  us !  It  was  as  it 
was  in  heaven  for  a  time — great  silence ;  all  men's  mouths  were 
stopped,  and  the  king  peaceably  and  joyfully  restored !  Fourthly, 
bless  God  that  we  have  not  only  a  king,  but  a  race  and  succession  of 
kings  \  Gt)d  preserved  the  royal  family  as  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  so  that  no  hair  of  their  head  was  singed.  You  see 
what  great  cause  we  have  to  praise  God :  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  the  glory.  Not  by  might,  not  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  .  .  .  '  They 
praised  the  king.  Give  then  the  praises  due  unto  him !  Praise  him 
for  his  invincible  patience  and  forbearance !  Praise  him  for  his  act 
of  indemnity  and  pardon !  Praise  him  for  restoring  the  rights,  the 
liberties  of  the  Church !  Praise  him  for  establishing  truth  and  judg- 
ment !  Never  had  king  greater  provocation,  greater  temptation ;  yet 
he  hath  conquered  himself,  which  is  more  than  if,  with  Alexander, 
he  had  conquered  the  whole  world.  He  is  even  more  than  a  con- 
queror— a  triumpher ;  not  over  men's  bodies,  but  over  their  hearts, 
tibeir  souls,  their  spirits  !  Shout  and  cry  aloud,  and  let  heaven  and 
earth  echo  it  back  again,  God  save  the  king !  Let  the  king  live ! 
God  save  the  king !  wey  are  the  last  words  of  my  text,  and  they 
shall  be  the  last  cS  my  sermon ;  and  let  all  the  people  ^out  it  out 
with  a  loud  shout — God  save  the  king ! ' 

According  to  the  narrative  written  on  the  occasion  of  these  loyal 
festivities,  '  After  sermon,  firom  the  church  marched  in  order  the 
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boronghreeYe,  constables,  and  the  rest  of  the  bnrgesses  of  the  town 
not  then  in  arms,  accompanied  by  Sir  Ralph  Assheton,  knight  and 
baronet,  and  divers  neighbouring  gentlemen  of  quality,  together  with 
the  said  warden  and  fellows  of  the  said  college,  and  divers  other 
ministers,  with  the  town  music  playing  before  them  upon  loud 
instruments,  through  the  streets  to  the  cross,  and  so  forward  to  the 
conduit,  officers  and  soldiers  in  their  order.  The  gentlemen  and 
officers  then  drank  his  majesty's  health  in  claret  running  forth  at 
three  streams  at  once  out  of  ike  said  conduit,  which  was  answered 
from  the  soldiers  by  a  great  volley  of  shot,  and  many  great  shouts, 
saying,  God  save  the  king!  wluch  being  ended,  the  gentry  and 
ministers  went  to  dinner,  attended  with  the  officers,  and  music  of 
the  town,  the  auxiliaries  dining  at  the  same  place.  ^During  the  time 
of  dinner,  and  until  after  sunset,  the  said  conduit  did  run  with  pure 
claret,  which  was  freely  drunk  by  all  that  could,  for  the  crowd  came 
so  near  the  same. 

*  After  an  hour,  or  something  more,  spent  in  dinner,  the  drums- 
did  beat,  and  the  soldiers  marched  into  the  field  again,  giving  three 
great  voUies,  and  making  the  country  therewith  to  echo ;  and  from 
thence  through  several  streets,  bringing  the  aforesaid  Major  Byron 
to  his  own  house,  where,  making  an  halt,  the  major  began  his 
majesty's  health  in  sack  to  the  officers ;  the  soldiers  standing  in  rank 
and  file,  who  likewise  drank  the  same,  and  echoed  it  with  several 
vollies  and  acclamations  of  joy.  So  from  the  major's  house  round 
about  Salford,  firing  and  shouting  all  along,  and  at  the  door  of  the 
major's  ensign's  house  another  halt  was  made,  and  the  companies 
were  drawn  up  in  single  file  around  the  street,  and  freely  entertained 
with  sack  and  claret.  Returning  thanks  with  vollies  of  shot  and 
great  shouts,  they  marched  back  into  the  town,  and,  after  some  few 
volHes  and  shouts  were  taken  up  with  rain,  and  thereby  prevented 
from  marching.  Bonfires  being  in  every  street,  the  bells  continued 
ringing  night  and  day,  some  fireworks  running  upon  cords  the  length 
of  one  hundred  yards,  and  so  back  again,  with  crackers  in  the  air ; 
which  sport  continued  till  almost  midnight.  But  the  spectators 
were  much  disappointed  by  the  rain,  all  the  day  being  very  clear  and 
glorious. 

*  Bonfires  were  burning  above  a  week ;  unto  which,  suffer  me  to 
add  these  ensuing  lines  :  that  after  Captain  Mosley  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  joyful,  glorious,  and  prosperous  carrying  on  of  the 
day  in  London,  without  prejudice  in  that  concourse  (being  honoured 
with  the  brightness  of  the  sun  unto  which  day  the  heavens  gave 
testimony  of  their  assent),  he  did,  upon  the  first  of  May,  march  his 
company  into  the  field,  and  there,  in  the  middle  of  them,  being  drawn 
round,  made  a  learned  speech,  declaring  the  goodness  of  Grod  to  this 
nation  in  the  happy  restoring  his  majesty  to  nis  just  right  and  privi- 
lege beyond  all  expectations  of  man ;  using  arguments  of  obedience 
and  grounds  of  thanks  for  his  majesty's  preservation,  and  prayings 
for  his  majesty's  long  and  happy  reign  over  these  nations.  All  the 
people  then  cried,  God  save  the  king !  His  speech  was  not  long, 
only  I  say  he  made  a  speech. 
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'  THs  ended,  the  company  as  before,  with  the  young  boys,  marched 
into  the  town,  and  were  civilly  entertained  by  Dr.  Haworth  and 
others  of  their  mark,  and  being  drawn  np  at  the  cross  and  there- 
about, all  bareheaded,  drank  his  majesty's  health  in  sack  and  claret, 
at  the  charge  of  Mr.  HalliweU,  giving  a  volley  and  shout.  Then 
marching  tkrough  several  streets,  still  firing  and  rejoicing  until  the 
evening,  they  lodged  their  colours ;  discharging  the  company  until 
the  29th  of  May  instant,  being  his  majesty's  birthday,  and  the  day 
of  his  glorious  return  to  Whitehall,  which  is  intended  with  thankftd- 
ness  and  all  manner  of  rejoicing  to  be  observed.' 

Heyricke's  loyal  sermon,  witE  an  epistle  dedicatory  signed  by  six 
leading  Royalists  of  the  town,  was  printed  apparently  without  his 
authority.*  While  it  contained  much  which  greatly  pleased  the 
Royalists  and  induced  them  to  print  it,  there  was  also  in  it  quite  as 
much  which  probably  Heyricke  soon  afterward  wished  he  had  never 
preached.  But  at  the  time  the  Presbyterians  had  not  recovered  from 
the  ill  effects  of  their  strange  paroxysm  of  loyalty. 

Of  the  extraordinary  texts  which  the  presbyterian  ministers  pre- 
fixed to  their  loyal  efiusions,  none  was  more  extraordinaiy  than  that 
of  Nathaniel  Heywood,  the  vicar  of  Ormskirk.  Having  been  one 
of  the  king's  preachers  who  received  an  annual  grant  of  4^1,  for 
preaching  in  the  Catholic  parts  of  the  county,  and  had  hitherto 
retained  it  through  all  the  changes  of  government,  he  lost  his 
appointment  at  the  restoration.  On  the  thanksgiving  day  be  selected 
for  his  text  the  words,  '  Mephibosheth  said  unto  the  king.  Yea,  let 
him  take  all,  forasmuch  as  my  lord  the  king  is  come  again  in  peace 
unto  his  own  house.' f  He  was  reminded  by  one  of  his  parishioners 
both  of  his  text  and  of  his  extravagantly  loyal  sermon,  when,  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  *  the  king  took  all,'  not  only  his 
annual  grant,  but  his  parsonage,  glebe,  tithes,  church,  and  graveyard. 
His  uncomplaining  resignation  to  his  heavy  loss  of  all  things  fur- 
nished a  beiEiutifiil  illustration  of  his  loyal  sermon. 

Some  of  the  episcopal  clergy  were  quite  as  forward  as  their  pres- 
byterian neighbours  in  expressing  their  political  feelings  by  the  texts 
they  chose  and  the  sermons  they  preached.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had 
lost  his  fellowship  in  the  collegiate  church  for  refiising  to  take  the 
engagement,  preached  his  first  sermon  after  the  recovery  of  his 
benefice  from  the  words,  *  The  ploughers  ploughed  upon  my  back : 
they  made  long  their  frirrows.  The  Lord  is  righteous :  He  hath  cut 
asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked. '{  In  his  discourse,  the  preacher, 
who  I  doubt  not  had  been  ill  treated,  took  occasion  not  only  to  assert 
the  goodness  of  his  own  cause,  but  to  exult  over  those  who  had  taken 
the  opposite  side  in  the  late  controversy  as  over  bad  men  punished 
for  their  rebellion.  As  the  presbyterian  ministers  with  whom  he  was 
associated  had  at  that  time  a  legal  title  to  their  benefices,  and  con- 
ducted themselves  with  exemplaiy  loyally,  his  intemperate  proceed- 

*  ThiB  discotine  is  extremely  scaroe.  A  copy  exists  in  tbe  British  Museum^ 
from  which  were  taken  the  extracts  that  appear  in  Hibbert's  HitMry  of  thu  Col* 
Ugiate  Ckwrth,    Even  the  Chethun  Libiaiy  ia  destitute  of  a  copy- 

t  2  Samuel,  xix.  SO.  X  Psalm  cxxix.  8,  4. 
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ings  gave  offence  to  moderate  men  of  all  partieB.  Complaining  of 
persecution,  he  gathered  around  him  a  party  of  High  Churchmen, 
whose  influence  seems  to  have  grown,  especially  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  young  men  of  wealth  and  fashion,  until  Manchester  entirely 
changed  its  political  and  religious  character.  By  a  strange  and 
sudden  revulsion  the  puritan  town  of  1660  became  in  a  few  years  one 
of  the  most  Jacobite  towns  of  England.  The  sermon  of  the  restored 
IbUow  supplied  the  young  Tories  of  the  town  with  the  motto  which 
they  used  on  all  public  occasions,  VmcU  qui  paiitur. 

No  sooner  had  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  been  securely 
accomplished  than  the  Presbyterians  became  sensible  of  their  mistake, 
by  observing  the  ascendency  and  feeling  the  resentment  of  their 
implacable  enemies.  The  bishops  who  had  recovered  their  revenues 
and  the  courtiers  who  had  suffered  for  their  loyalty  were  incessant 
in  their  demands  to  -compensate  their  losses  and  to  inflict  just 
punishment  upon  the  rebels.  Although  the  Presbyterians  would  not 
acknowledge  that  they  had  made  any  mistake  in  promoting  the 
unconditional  restoration  of  the  king,  for  their  loyally  had  marvellous 
power  of  endurance,  they  must  have  felt,  if  they  would  not  say  so, 
that  they  ought  to  have  taken  some  precaution,  while  it  was  in  their 
power,  to  protect  their  liberty  and  religion.  They  had  soon  to  suffer 
severely  for  putting  confidence  in  princes. 

Their  first  troubles,  however,  came  neither  from  prelates  nor  from 
courtiers,  but  from  *  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,'  who  in 
many  places  *  gathered  a  company  and  set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar.' 
The  morris-dcmcers,  the  pipers  and  fiddlers,  the  bear- wards,  the 
wrestlers,  the  rush-bearers,  and  the  players,  came  forth  in  extraor- 
dinary gaiety  and  strength,  as  if  they  had  been  refreshed  by  their 
long  repose.  The  restraint  which  puritanism  had  imposed  upon 
boisterous  mirth  and  Sunday  sporte  having  suddenly  yielded  to  the 
popular  excitement,  the  people  of  Lancashire  were  determined  to 
enjoy  their  newly  acquired  liberty  and  obtain  some  compensation  for 
the  gravity  and  dulness  of  their  last  twelve  sunmiers.  The  month 
of  May,  associated  with  the  restoration  as  well  as  with  the  nativity 
of  the  king,  more  than  recovered  its  former  merriment  and  f estiviiy. 
Maypoles,  the  old  standards  of  the  enemy,  were  never  before  so 
numerous,  so  gaily  adorned,  or  surrounded  by  so  great  crowds  of 
noisy  dancers.  In  many  instances  the  ministers  were  insulted,  as  if 
in  revenge  for  the  rigid  and  ungracious  exercise  of  the  power  which 
they  had  long  possessed.  People  would  be  merry  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  had  compelled  them  to  refrain  from  the  sports  of  their 
boyhood.  The  old  times  had  returned,  and  the  merry-makers 
resolved  to  invest  them  with  more  than  their  old  honours.  The 
Maypole  was  sometimes  raised  opposite  to  the  parsonage,  or  between 
it  and  the  church,  on  purpose  to  annoy  the  puritan  preacher.  The 
morris-dancers  sometimes  danced  before  or  behind  him,  when  on 
Sunday  he  was  going  to  church  or  returning  from  it.  Loose  peoplo 
went  down  upon  their  knees  as  a  preacher  passed,  drank  the  king's 
health,  and  asked  the  parson  to  drink  it  with  them.*    Adam  Mar- 

*  '  ICfty  27, 1660.    We  found  Maypoles  in  abimdanoe.    I  aaw  a  monis^laaoe^ 
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tindale  says :  *  The  rabble  of  profaoe  yontbs,  and  some  dotmg  old 
fools  that  took  their  part^  were  enoonraged  to  afEront  me  by  setting 
np  a  Maypole  on  my  way  to  church.'  Adam  preached  against  the 
pole,  and  told  '  the  doting  fools '  that  '  learned  men  were  of  opinion 
that  a  Maypole  was  a  relic  of  the  shamefal  worship  of  the  strumpet 
Flora.'  This  sermon  *  so  nettled '  the  fools  that  they  asked  Mr. 
Brooks  of  Gongleton  to  preach  on  the  next  Sunday.  He  came,  says 
Adam,  and  observing  the  Maypole, '  called  them  by  most  opprobrious 
names,  as  the  scum,  rabble,  and  rife-rafe  of  the  parish,  insomuch 
that  my  words  were  smooth  as  oil  in  comparison  of  his,  so  full  of 
Bait  and  yinegar.' 

Adam's  wife  worked  more  effectually  with  her  saw  than  Adam 
with  his  sermon.  She  cut  down  the  pole  in  the  night,  '  which  made 
them  almost  mad.'  They  pieced  it  with  another  pole,  *  but  it  was 
Buch  an  ugly  thing,  so  rough  and  crooked,  that  it  proclaimed  the 
folly  and  poYerty  of  them  that  set  it  np.'  * 

In  these  troubles,  and  even  in  the  greater  that  followed,  the  puritan 
ministers  had  the  solace  of  their  own  amusements.  They  comforted 
themselves  with  their  shuffleboard.  Their  boys  at  Shrovetide  had  a 
grand  '  coddng '  in  honour  of  the  kin^.  The  following  entries  in 
Newcome's  '  Diaiy '  of  this  time  show  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
not  *  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow.'  *  I  was  at  billiards  with 
Mr.  Heyricke  and  Mr.  Holbrooke,'  the  presbyterian  minister  of 
Salford.  '  After  dinner  I  was  fetched  out  to  the  billiards.'  '  I  was  sent 
for  to  Mr  Poole's  for  the  billiards.'  These  billiard-players  might 
have  looked  a  little  more  pleasantly  npon  Maypoles  and  morris- 
dancers. 

But  greater  troubles  than  Maypoles  and  morris-dancers  soon  came 
npon  the  Presbyterians.  Parliament  enacted  that  in  all  instances  in 
which  a  clergynoan  had  been  ejected  while  the  royal  supremacy  was 
suspended,  he  might  immediately  recover  possession  of  his  benefice. 
Of  this  enactment  the  Puritans  had  no  good  reason  to  complain. 
The  Episcopalians  who  had  been  illegally  ejected  had  certainly  a  just 
claim  to  recover  their  homes,  whatever  may  have  been  the  conse- 
quences to  their  successors.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how,  of  the 
great  number  who  for  one  cause  or  another  had  been  ejected,  com- 
^raiively  few  claimed  restoration.  Baxter  says,  'almost  all  the 
Welsh  clergy  were  ejected.'  It  has  been  asked,  if  they  were,  what 
became  of  the  survivors  at  the  restoration  P  My  answer  is  that,  as 
I  find  in  Lancashire,  so  I  doubt  not  it  was  everywhere  else,  many 
who  were  ejected  on  one  occasion  were  restored  on  another,  or  found 

which  I  had  not  aeen  for  twenty  yean  before.  It  is  a  aad  Bign  ;  the  hearta  of  the 
people  are  poorly  employed  when  they  can  play  the  £ool  as  they  do.' — ^Kewoome'a 
Autobiography, 

*  Life  of  Martindale,  p.  157.  In  aome  other  countiea,  miniBten  were  treated 
more  ignominioualy  than  in  Lancaahire.  Kewoome  notices,  in  his  JHary,  '  a  aad 
Btonr  about  a  play  wherein  Mr.  Baxter  and  other  dirinea  were  acted.'  He  refers 
to  the  revival  of  Ben  Johnson's  comedy  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  which,  says  Pepja, 
'  had  not  been  acted  for  forty  years,  it  being  so  satirical  against  the  Puritans.'  It 
is  said  that  on  its  reTival  'the  Rabbi  Buiy  was  dreaaed  to  reaemble  Bichard  Baxter.' 
Newoome'a  Diary,  p.  7 ;  Note  by  Heywood. 
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iheir  way  into  another  parish.  Several,  for  instance,  who  had  been 
ejected  for  refnsing  the  coyenant,  obtained  induction  into  vacant 
ohorches  hj  &.vonr  of  Cromwell's  isriers,  especially  after  the  covenant 
had  fallen  into  disrepute  with  the  governing  powers.* 

The  Presbyterians  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  so  far  as  it  referred 
to  those  who  had  been  ejected  on  political  or  ecclesiastical  grounds, 
but  they  strove  hard  to  exclude  from  its  benefit  all  who  had  been 
expelled  as  ignorant  or  scandalous.  Although  the  greater  number 
of  the  excluded  clergy  were  either  incompetent  or  immoral,  yet  to 
continue  on  that  ground  their  exclusion  would  have  been  to  adcnow- 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  courts  or  commissions  by  which  they  had 
been  tried  and  conaemned.  One  inducement  which  the  parliamentary 
fiiends  of  the  Presbyterians  had  to  pass  the  Act  was,  that  it  gave 
validity  to  the  titles  of  all  ministers  for  whose  benefices  there  was  no 
prior  claimant. 

Heyricke's  position  was  peculiar,  and  caused  his  friends  some 
anxiety.  He  had  been  warden  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  he  had  obtained  his  office,  as  he  asserted,  by  a  payment  made  to 
the  king  in  purchase  of  it  for  life.  But  although  he  had  lost  his 
office,  he  haii  not  been  ejected  by  either  parliament  or  protector. 
The  collegiate  charter  had  been  violated,  and  the  college  dissolved. 
It  was  said  to  be  within  the  king's  prerogative  to  renew  the  charter 
and  restore  the  college  on  what  conditions  he  pleased.  In  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law,  there  were  not  wanting  some  to  remind  the  king 
that  Heyricke  had  been  a  violent  enemy  of  his  &.ther ;  that  he  had 
done  everything  short  of  taking  arms  against  the  royal  cause ;  that 
if  he  had  promoted  the  restoration,  he  had  done  so  because  he  had 
quarrelled  with  the  usurpers  ;  and  that  in  restoring  the  collie  the 
king  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  the  vacant  benefice  upon 
some  deserving  Royalist.  Such  a  man  was  easily  found.  One  Dr. 
WooUey  had  considerable  influence  at  court ;  his  loyalty  was  beyond 
suspicion;  he  had  not  the  slightest  taint  of  puritanism;  he  was 
orthodox  in  all  things.  Possibly,  like  Heyricke's  &ther,  he  had 
some  money  to  spare,  and  if  he  had,  he  had  good  reason  to  purchase, 
for  the  office  would  be  very  lucrative  through  the  fines  for  renewing 
the  leases.  Dr.  WooUey  was  nominated ;  but  Heyricke  was  not  to 
be  quietly  ejected  from  a  position  he  loved  so  weU,  and  the  influence 
and  dignity  of  which  he  had  contrived  to  retain  through  so  many 
changes.  Even  while  the  charter  was  in  abeyance,  he  was  generally 
acknowledged  in  Manchester  as  the  rightM  warden.  He  went  to 
London  and  pleaded  his  own  cause  ;  he  urged  that  he  had  lost  his 
office  by  the  act  of  the  usurpers  as  certainly  as  by  their  act  the  late 
king  had  lost  his  crown ;  he  engraged  the  powerful  influence  of  Sir 
George  Booth,  whom  the  king's  ministers  were  unwilling  to  offend 

*  Of  twelye  eleigymen  who  were  ejected  at  variouB  times  from  benefioea  in 
Lancaahire,  two  recorered  their  livings  at  the  Restoration ;  two  were  previously 
restored  by  Cromwell's  triers  and  were  sad  troublers  of  the  Presbyterians ;  two 
obtained  higher  preferment  and  eventually  became  bishops  ;  three  had  died,  and 
one  had  gone  abroad.  Of  the  other  two  I  can  discover  no  traoes.  See  the  Lanoft- 
ahire  names  in  Walker's  Sufferiny  of  the  LancaMre  Clergy. 
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SO  soon  after  the  great  service  wMcli  lie  Lad  rendered  to  royalty. 
He  pleaded  that  cathedral  dignitaries  had  been  restored  where  the 
chapters  had  been  not  more  illegally  dissolved  than  his  own  college. 
The  king,  although  at  first  determined  to  support  Woolley,  was  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  Heyricke  returned  to  Manchester  to  resume  the 
office  of  warden  of  the  collegiate  church.* 

With  Newcome  the  result  was  different.  As  the  coU^e  had  been 
dissolved  before  he  was  invited  to  Manchester,  he  had  never  been 
installed  as  a  fellow,  and  therefore  could  not  establish  his  claim  to  an 
office  which  he  had  never  held.  He  had  been  only  a  stipendiary 
preacher,  whose  office  was  superseded  by  the  restoration  of  the  regula^ 
staff  of  clergymen.  It  was  pleaded  in  his  favour  that  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties,  although  he  had  not  received  the  emoluments,  of 
a  feUowship ;  that  of  the  four  fellowships,  three  were  vacant,  and 
that  according  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Act,  he  had  a 
good  claim  to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies.  Newcome,  unlike  Heyricke 
who  acted  with  little  consideration,  considered  a  long  while  before  he 
acted.  \Yhile  he  was  considering  what  he  should  do,  and  what 
friends  he  should  engage,  and  what  he  should  write  to  Sir  George 
Booth,  and  what  sort  of  a  petition  he  should  procure  from  l£e 
townsmen,  *  shortly  it  came  to  pass  that  aU  the  fellowships  were 
snapped  up,  and  I  was  ousted  of  my  plsice.'  t  With  Heyricke  as 
warden  were  installed  the  four  fellows,  Johnson,  Western,  Mosley, 
and  Birch. 

The  people  of  Manchester  were  sorely  disappointed  with  the  failure 
of  their  application  to  secure  a  fellowship  for  their  favourite  preacher. 
On  Friday,  September  21,  at  their  request  he  preached  what  ho 
feared  would  be  his  last  sermon  in  their  church.  An  inmiense  crowd 
filled  the  spacious  edifice.  *  Hugely  they  were  affected,  and  likely  ta 
have  spoiled  me  when  I  first  went  into  the  pulpit  by  the  passion 
they  showed  at  the  sight  of  me.'  '  The  steward,  in  the  evening,  and 
some  of  the  head  burgesses  came  to  me,  and  gave  me  forty  shillings 
for  my  sermon.'  Two  days  after  they  returned  the  sermon  in  a 
printed  form,  which  was  eagerly  purchased  and  read  by  the  towns- 
people. The  excitement  was  such  that  the  new  fellows  were  glad  to 
make  a  compromise,  which  would  gratify  the  people  and  excuse 
their  own  indolence  or  incompetency.     Indisposed  to  preach,  they 

*  Dr.  Hibberfc  and  other  writers  following  him  have  suppoeed  that  the  attempt 
to  promote  Dr.  Woolley  occurred  on  the  paaaing  of  the  Act  of  Unifonnity.  Hence 
a  Btrange  mistake  has  widely  preTailed,  that  Heyricke  refused  to  conform,  and  re- 
tained his  place  in  defiance  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  the  authority  of 
the  king.  It  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  I>iary  of  Newcome  that  the  attempt  to 
introduce  Woolley  into  the  place  of  Heyricke  was  made  at  the  Restoration.  We 
ahall  hereafter  see  Heyricke  in  his  old  age  recanting  the  profession  of  his  long  life. 
So  prevalent^  however,  is  the  misunderstanding,  that  Heyricke  has  been  frequently 
called  the  nonconforming  Warden  of  Manchester. 

f  Autobiography,  July  20, 1660.  Secretary  Morris  undertook  the  business  for 
Newoome,  and  promised  him  an  order  to  fill  the  vacancy,  for  which  his  fees 
amounted  to  23/.,  although  'it  signified  nothing  and  was  not  worth  one  penny.' 
The  crafty  secretary  knew  very  weU  there  was  no  vacancy,  as  the  appointments. 
had  been  previously  made. 
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were  willing  that  Newoome  sboald  be  engaged  as  a  sort  of  cnrate  or 
•chaplain  nntil  more  satisfactory  arrangements  oonld  be  made.  His 
remuneration  was  miserably  inadequate,  and  grndgingly  paid  by 
these  rapacious  Churchmen,  who  gained  great  profits  by  we  renewal 
•of  the  leases.  Newcome,  however,  thankfully  accepted  the  proposaL 
He  lovingly  served  a  loving  people,  and  though  always  poor  was 
.always  contented  and  grateful  in  his  poveriy. 

So  &r  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  only  mcumbents  in  Lancashire  who, 
in  1660,  were  ejected  to  make  way  for  Royalists  claiming  their 
l)enefice8,  were  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  the  rector  of  Sephton,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Eaton,  the  vicar  of  Walton.  The  latter  received  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  to  Sir  George  Booth  on  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  the  government  of  the  Church  was  very  unsettled, 
^uid  its  services  were  very  far  from  uniform.  The  Hturgy  was 
restored  by  royal  authori^ ;  but  the  Presbyteriaus  had  the  king's 
promise  of  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  Many  of  their 
leaders  retained  their  benefices,  although  they  were  avowed  noncon- 
formists in  their  manner  of  conducting  public  worship.  Whether  to 
^ow  the  irregularities  of  the  nonconformist  clergy  or  to  prohibit 
them  was  a  perplexing  question,  the  solution  of  which  involved  very 
rserious  consequences.  Parliament  must  decide  what  should  be  done, 
.and  until  its  decision  was  made  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  any  man 
from  doing  *  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.'  The  restored 
clergy  brought  with  them  their  old  prayer  books,  and  in  many  in- 
stances with  a  consequential  air  and  tone  announced  their  purpose 
of  conducting  public  worship  in  the  manner  approved  by  royal 
authority.  The  Presbyterians  generally  observed  the  order  of  the 
Westminster  directory,  although  some  of  them  made  considerable 
nse  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Where  the  minister  and  people 
■acted  in  harmony,  there  was  Httle  danger  of  the  interference  of 
strangers,  unless  a  busy  magistrate  or  pragmatical  lawyer  showed 
his  loyalty  or  his  self-importance  by  insisting  upon  exact  conformiiy 
with  the  ritual.  Churchwardens  were  sometimes  troublesome,  and 
old  sinners,  who  had  some  grudge  against  a  minister  for  the  exerdse 
of  discipline,  would  occasionally  reteJiate  by  complaining  of  his  irre- 
.gularity  in  discharging  his  public  duties.  Mr.  Thomas  Jollie,  the 
minist^  of  Altham,  was  cited  at  the  instigation  of  a  neighbouring 
magistrate  to  appear  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Chester,  where  he 
was  suspended  for  refusing  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  although 
the  court,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  legality  of  its  own  proceedings, 
did  not  venture  to  publish  his  suspension.  Prohibited  from  preaching, 
he  was  silenced  one  week  sooner  than  he  would  have  been  ejected 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.* 

*  Yezatlous  persecutions  of  this  sort  were  not  infrequent  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  chief  man  of  Oliver  Heywood's  chapeliy  brought  the  prayer  book 
jmd  laid  it  upon  the  cushion  of  the  pulpit  as  the  muuster  was  commencing  the 
aerrice.    Mr.  Heywood  quietly  laid  it  upon  *  the  lower  pulpit,'  and  <  was  wonder- 
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Wliat  tbe  Presbyteirians  expected  to  gain  from  the  restored 
monarchy  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  lor  their  expectations  must  have  flnc- 
tuated  with  the  Tidssitndes  of  every  day.  At  first  they  had  reason 
to  expect  great  things  from  the  promises  of  the  king,  the  inflnence- 
of  their  leaders  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  acknowledged 
services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  royalty.  Bnt  they 
soon  observed  that  their  worst  enemies  were  raised  to  the  chier 
offices  of  anthority,  that  the  king  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
men  whom  they  utterly  distrusted,  that  Prelatists  and  even  Papists 
had  claims  for  good  service  quite  as  strong  as  their  own,  and  that 
some  of  the  new  bishops,  as  Sheldon  and  Morley,  were  as  bitterly 
opposed  to  puritanism,  though  for  different  reasons,  as  had  ever  been 
lAud  himself. 

The  new  parliament  was  the  cause  of  more  serious  apprehensions. 
It  was  sunmioned  to  meet  on  May  8,  1661,  and  to  it  was  entrusted 
the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affitirs.  Considering  the  number  and 
influence  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  country,  it  mav  seem  difficult  to 
account  for  the  great  preponderance  of  the  High  Church  pariy  as  it 
appeared  in  the  result  of  the  elections.  The  courtiers  had  employed 
all  their  influence  with  no  small  skill  and  management  in  securing 
the  return  of  their  most  zealous  adherents.  Churchmen  exerted 
themselves,  and  in  the  reaction  the  stream  of  popular  favour  flowed 
everywhere  as  they  directed  it.  Discouraged  by  tiie  cry  of  disloyalty 
which  was  raised  wherever  they  opposed  the  candidates  of  the  court, 
the  Presbyterians  made  in  many  places  no  effort  to  support  their 
own  friends.  The  Independents  and  other  sectaries,  insulted  as  Re- 
publicans and  regicides,  had  lost  much  of  their  power,  and  scarcely 
dared  to  use  the  little  which  they  retained.  A  house  of  commons 
was  returned  ready  to  carry  any  measures  which  the  court  or  bishops 
might  recommend,  and  to  humiliate  the  Presbyterians  by  treating 
them  as  prostrate  enemies  of  the  Church  and  State.  The  Noncon- 
formists found  more  consideration  and  tolerance  in  the  house  of  peers 
than  in  the  house  of  the  people. 

I  pass,  however,  as  having  only  a  remote  connection  with  Lanca- 
shire, the  repeated  attempts  of  ihe  London  Presbyterians  to  obtain 
some  modifications  of  the  public  service,  the  plausible  and  courteous 
behaviour  of  the  king,  by  whom  their  hopes  were  sustained,  and  the 
opposition  to  their  proposals  made  by  Clarendon  and  the  prelates, 
until  eventually  they  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  parlia- 
ment, whose  tender  mercies  were  cruelty.  In  the  dull  and  wearisome 
conferences  of  the  Savoy,  happily  for  me  and  my  readers,  no  Lanca- 
shire divine  took  any  part.'* 

Whatever  the  Presbyterians  may  have  expected,  the  Independents 

fully  assisted  tbat  day  in  prayer  so  that  many  were  amazed.'  For  this  refusal  of 
the  prayer  book  he  was  cited  by  a  troublesome  attorney  before  the  conslBtorial 
court  of  York,  and  suspended,  apparently  in  a  Tery  irreg^ular  and  arbitrary  manner, 
from  the  exercise  of  hu  ministry. 

*  The  Presbyterians  engaged  in  the  conference  requested  to  be  allowed  ta 
consult  their  country  brethran,  but  this  reasonable  request  was  peremptorily 
refused. 
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-could  liave  had  no  liope  of  being  comprehended  in  the  Church. 
They  ventured  to  solicit  nothing  more  than  the  toleration  of  their 
churches.  When  their  petition  was  presented  to  the  king,  they  were 
allowed  to  plead  their  own  cause.  The  bishops  wisely  kept  silence 
and  allowed  the  Presbyterians  to  make  their  objections.  Baxter 
said,  '  It  would  lead  to  a  toleration  of  Papists  and  Socinians.'  The 
king  angrily  replied,  *  The  Presbyterians  cared  for  none  but  them- 
selves.' *  We  may  easily  understand  why  the  king,  secretly  wishing 
to  tolerate  the  Papists,  aUowed  the  Independents  to  plead  for  tolera- 
tion, and  rebuked  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians. 

The  clergy  of  Lancashire  were  again  brought  under  episcopal  rule 
hj  the  consecration  of  the  celebrated  Brian  Walton  as  Bishop  of 
Cfhester.  On  account  of  his  infirmities  he  was  not  able,  even  if  he 
had  been  willing,  to  do  much  for  the  restoration  of  episcopal  disci- 
pline in  his  extensive  diocese.  Complaints  of  irregularities  in  the 
discharge  of  clerical  duty  were  made  by  some  of  the  prelaticaJ  party, 
but  as  he  had  grown  irritable  and  impatient,  it  was  idways  uncertain 
whether  he  would  express  his  displeasure  with  those  who  made  the 
complaint  or  those  of  whom  it  was  made.  He  occasionally  scolded 
and  even  threatened,  but  he  did  little  else  for  the  correction  or 
punishment  of  nonconformity.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  his  epis- 
copate, and  Dr.  Feame,  his  successor,  lived  to  occupy  his  place  only 
five  weeks. 

Without  episcopal  interference  the  cathedral  service  was  soon 
restored  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  it  should  be  so  easily  restored  in  the  stronghold  of  Puritanism, 
which  Manchester  had  been  under  the  ministry  of  Bourne,  Heyricke, 
Hollingworth,  and  Newcome.  But  the  change  is  easily  explained. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  collegiate  establishment,  the  ordering  of 
the  service  belonged  to  the  warden  and  feUows.  The  four  new 
fellows  were  zealous  Churchmen,  who  by  their  unanimity  overruled 
the  two  votes  claimed  by  the  warden.  Besides,  Warden  Heyricke, 
though  a  Presbyterian,  approved  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
loved  solemnity,  perhaps  magpiificence  in  worship,  and  enjoyed  the 
chant  of  the  choristers  and  the  peal  of  the  organ.  Even  Newcome 
speaks  temperately  of  the  restored  services :  *  November  28,  1660. 
The  choir  service  began  at  Manchester.  My  thoughts  of  it  were 
these.  They  tell  us  they  set  candles  upon  the  altar  to  mind  us  of  the 
persecution  of  former  times,  when  all  service  was  done  by  candles, 
and  so  the  sight  of  them  may  induce  us  to  bless  God  that  now  we  do 
not  need  them.  So  this  service  may  mind  us  what  pitiful  service 
hath  been  used,  and  is  still  doated  upon  by  many,  and  bless  Qod 
that  ever  we  knew  what  better  service  meant.'  Candles  on  the  altar 
accomplish  veiy  stood  service  in  a  very  strange  way,  if  they  induce 
ns  to  thank  Gcd  that  we  do  not  want  them. 

Of  the  next  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  George  Hall,  no  one  could 
complain  for  remissness  or  undue  lenity  in  the  exercise  of  discipline^ 
especially  when  Nonconformists  were  concerned.      Of  him  Adam 

*  NiAL,  ToL  ii.  p.  564. 
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Martindale  says :  '  What  fiiYonr  could  I  expect^  or  rather  -what 
violent  prooeeaings  might  I  not  expect,  firom  a  prelate  who  preached 
80  Tiolentlj  against  ns,  was  so  brisk  with  his  sigrdficcmts,  and  was 
linked  so  &st  in  his  interests  to  the  patron  P '  *  The  son  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Hall  of  Norwich,  without  a  particle  of  his  con- 
iemplatiye  &ther  s  sweetness,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  filial 
duty  to  retaliate  and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  persecuted  sire  upon 
all  Presbvterians  who  came  under  his  power.  As  he  was  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Chester  in  May  1662,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  enforced  in  Lancashire. 

*  Life,  ch.  TL  sect,  zviii. 
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EXCLUSION. 

The  Act  of  TJniformitj  received  the  rojal  assent  on  May  19,  1662. 
It  required  that  *  every  parson,  vicar,  or  other  minister  whatsoever,^ 
shonld,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  '  openly  and  publicly 
before  the  congregation  assembled  for  religions  worship  declare  hia 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in,  and 
prescribed  by,  the  book  entitled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies 
according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England ; '  that  '  it  was  not 
lawi^  on  any  pretext  whatever  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king ; ' 
that  *  there  is  no  obligation  upon  any  person  from  the  oath  commouly 
called  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant ; '  that '  the  same  is  itself  an 
unlawful  oath.'  It  further  enacted  that '  no  person  should  be  capable 
of  any  benefice,  or  presume  to  consecrate  or  administer  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  before  he  be  ordained  a  priest  by  episcopal  ordination.' 
All  ministers  who  did  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
were  ipso  facto  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  if  they  officiated  in  any 
church,  even  as  lecturers  or  occasional  preachers,  they  were  subject 
to  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 

Nothing  could  have  been  devised  more  offensive  or  humiliating  to 
the  puritan  ministers.  They  had  publicly  to  profess  their  assent 
and  consent  to  many  things  from  which  they  had  avowed  their  dis* 
sent,  and  so  to  contradict  their  public  professions  before  their  own 
people.  Most  of  the  older  men  had  taken  the  covenant,  which  they 
were  required  publicly  to  declare  to  be  an  unlawful  oath,  and  most 
of  the  younger  had  received  presbyterian  ordination,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  repudiate.  By  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  they  would  not  only  have  done  violence  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, but  have  done  so  in  the  presence  of  many  who  must  have 
known  the  falsehood  of  their  declarations ;  and  thus  they  would  have 
lost  not  only  their  self-respect,  but  the  respect  of  their  people.  The 
Act  was  evidently  intended  to  dishonour  ilie  puritan  ministers,  or  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  Church.  In  a  few  instances  it  accomplished 
the  former  purpose ;  in  a  great  many,  the  latter. 

What  the  ejected  ministers  were,  some  of  the  best,  wisest,  most 
patriotic  men  of  their  time  have  told  us.  The  testimony  of  Locke 
IS  well  known  and  is  especially  important,  as  few  men  had  better 
opportunity  of  forming  an  unprejudiced  and  accurate  estimate  of 
their  character.  He  did  not  accept  their  theology ;  he  was  not  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  many  of  them ;  to  his  calm  and 
contemplative  mind  their  fervent  and  unreasoning  excitenLcnt  must 
have  been  distasteful;  but  he  says,  'Bartholomew  day  was  &tal  to 
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our  Chnrcli  and  religion  in  throwing  out  a  very  great  number  of 
worthy,  learned,  pions,  and  orthodox  divines,  who  conld  not  come  up 
to  some  things  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity.' 

Although  the  eulogium  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  has  been  often  cited, 
it  may  be  here  appropriately  introduced  on  account  of  its  reference 
to  the  sufferers  of  Lancashire :  '  The  principles  and  worship  of  Dis- 
senters are  not  formed  upon  such  slight  foundations  as  the  unlearned 
and  thoughtless  may  imagine.  They  were  thoroughly  considered 
and  judiciously  reduced  to  the  standard  of  Scripture  jand  the  writings 
of  antiqui^  by  a  great  number  of  men  of  learning  and  integrity ;  I 
mean  the  ]Bartholomew  divines,  or  the  ministers  ejected  in  the  year 
1662,  men  prepared  to  lose  all,  and  to  suffer  martyrdom  itself,  and 
who  actually  resigned  their  livings,  which  with  most  of  them  were, 
under  God,  all  that  they  and  their  &jnilies  had  to  subsist  upon, 
rather  than  sin  against  God,  and  desert  the  cause  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty ;  which,  together  with  serious  religion,  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  heave  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  nation  had  it  not  been 
for  the  bold  and  noble  stand  tiiese  worthies  made  against  imposition 
upon  conscience,  profaneness,  and  arbitrary  power.  They  had  the 
best  education  England  could  afford ;  most  of  them  were  excellent 
scholars,  judicious  divines,  pious,  fedthful,  and  laborious  ministers ; 
of  great  zeal  for  Gt)d  and  religion ;  undaunted  and  courageous  in 
their  Master's  work ;  keeping  close  to  their  people  in  the  worst  of 
times ;  diligent  in  their  studies  :  solid,  affectionate,  powerful,  lively, 
awakening  preachers ;  aiming  at  the  advancement  of  real  vital  reli- 
gion in  tiie  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  which,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
flourished  greatly  wherever  they  could  influence.  Particularly,  they 
were  men  of  great  devotion  and  eminent  abilities  in  prayer,  uttered, 
as  God  enabled  them,  from  the  abundance  of  their  hearts  and 
affections ;  men  of  divine  eloquence  in  pleading  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  raising  and  melting  the  affections  of  their  hearers,  and  being 
happily  instrumental  in  transfusing  into  their  souls  the  same  spirit 
and  heavenly  gift.  And  this  was  the  ground  of  all  their  other 
qualiflcations ;  they  were  excellent  men,  because  excellent,  instant, 
and  fervent  in  prayer.  Such  were  the  fathers,  the  first  founders  of 
the  dissenting  interest.  And  you  here  in  Lancashire  had  a  large 
share  of  these  burning  shining  lights.  Those  who  knew  them  not 
might  despise  them,  but  your  fore&thers,  wiser  and  less  prejudiced, 
esteemed  them  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake.  You  were  once 
happy  in  your  Newcomes,  your  Jollies,  your  Heywoods,  &c.,  who 
left  ail  to  follow  Christ ;  but  Providence  cared  for  them,  and  they 
had  great  comfort  in  their  ministerial  services.  The  presence  and 
blessing  of  God  appeared  in  their  assemblies,  and  attended  their 
labours.  How  many  were  converted  and  built  up  in  godliness  and 
sobriety  by  their  prayers,  pains,  doctrine,  and  conversation !  How 
many  days,  on  particular  occasions,  were  set  apart  and  spent  in  warm 
addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  how  much  to  the  comfort  of 
those  who  joined  in  them  !  But  now,  alas !  we  are  pursuing  mea- 
sures which  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  extinguish  the  light  which 
they  kindled,  to  damp  the  spirit  which  they  enlivened,  and  to  dissi- 
▲  1 
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pate  and  dissolve  the  societies  whicli  they  raised  and  formed !  Let 
my  sonl  for  ever  be  with  the  souls  of  these  men !  '• 

Of  the  two  thousand  ejected  or  silenced  ministers,  nearly  a  hundred 
resided  in  Lancashire.  Of  these  some  were  only  '  expecWits '  of  the 
ministry.  As  they  had  neither  subscribed  the  covenant,  nor  received 
presbyterian  ordination,  they  might  have  conformed  without  subject- 
ing themselves  to  the  dishonour  of  repudiating  their  own  professions, 
which,  it  has  been  said  by  their  enemies,  deterred  their  fathers  and 
elder  brethren  from  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
We  cannot  but  mention  with  respecfc  these  conscientious  youths,  who 
were  disqualified  by  their  nonconformity  from  exercising  their 
ministry,  when  they  might,  in  the  difficulipf^  of  providing  ministers 
for  the  numerous  vacancies,  have  easily  obtained  by  conforming 
some  of  the  richest  benefices  of  the  country.  Two  of  the  noncon- 
forming '  expectants '  of  Lancashire  afterwards  became  eminent 
minist^  in  their  own  county.  One  of  them,  John  Orompton,  says 
Matthew  Henry,  '  was  a  man  of  great  worth  and  great  humility. 
Indeed  it  were  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the  characters  or  Mr.  T.  JolUe 
and  Mr.  Orompton ;  men  of  the  first  rank,  both  for  ministerial  gifba 
and  graces,  steadfast  to  their  principles  in  trying  times,  and  an  orna- 
ment te  their  holy  profession.  But  I  forbear,  their  praise  is  in  aJl 
the  churches  of  that  country,'  The  other,  Mr.  John  Parr,  who 
preached  at  Preston  and  its  neighbourhood,  was,  according  to  the 
same  author,  distinguished  for  *  his  affectionate,  searching,  and  pro- 
fitable preaching.'  He  suffered  at  different  times  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  Devonshire,  he, 
although  a  peaceable  man,  was  apprehended  in  Lancashire,  and, 
without  any  charge  brought  against  him,  was  imprisoned  for  several 
weeks,  first  in  Warrington,  and  afterwards  in  the  horrible  dungeon 
of  Ohester,  where  the  martyr  Georcre  Marsh  had  been  immured  a 
century  before  him.  ^  ^ 

Of  the  ejected  ministers  of  Lancashire  about  thirteen  afterwards 
conformed,  some  forced  by  persecution,  others  tempted  by  preferment. 
With  these,  except  with  Mr.  William  Cole  of  Preston,  I  have  no 
further  concern.  I  except  him  on  account  of  an  anecdote  which  is 
worth  telling,  and  which  may  remind  the  reader  of  something  similar 
in  the  account  I  have  given  of  Dr.  Pendleton,  a  Manchester  preacher 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  A  meeting  of  several  ministers  was 
convened  at  Bolton,  not  long  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  con- 
sider what  course  they  should  take  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  law. 
Isaac  Ambrose  intimated  his  willingness  to  read  the  greater  purt  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  although  he  could  not  profess  his  assent 
and  consent  to  every  part  of  it.  Cole,  displeased  with  the  weakness 
and  indecision  of  his  neighbour,  asserted  with  some  warmth  that  he 
was  determined  never  to  conform.  When  the  time  of  trial  came, 
Ambrose,  ejected  from  Gkrstang,  consistently  maintained  his  mode- 
rate nonconformity  until  his  death ;  but  Cole,  if  ejected  at  all,  was 

*  Scripture  Aceownt  of  Prayer,  a  pamphlet  which  I  shaU  hava  oocaaioii  hareaftar 
tonotioa. 
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Among  the  first  of  the  ejected  nunisters  to  conform.*    He  obtained 
the  living  of  Dedham  in  Essex. 

Several  nonconforming  ministers  in  Lancashire  contrived  in  one 
w&j  or  another  to  retain  their  places  withont  complying  With  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  This  cordd  be  done  only  where  the  minister 
was  so  much  respected  that  no  one  would  lay  an  information  against 
him,  where  the  patron  of  the  living  had  no  desire  to  present  another 
incumbent,  and  generally  where  the  stipend  was  so  small  as  to  excite 
no  desire  in  any  other  clergyman  to  appeal  to  authority  to  have  the 
church  declared  vacant. 

Of  these  nonconforming  incumbents,  the  most  distinguished  was 
John  Angieb,  the  beloved  minister  of  Denton,  a  chapelry  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester.  To  his  continuance  in  the  benefice  all  the 
circumstances  were  favourable.  The  two  principal  families  of  the 
ch^elry  were  avowedly  and  decidedly  Puritan.  The  stipend  was 
small ;  the  '  chapel  wage '  tweniy  pounds  a  year,  the  legal  claim  to 
which  was  doubtM,  and  neither  the  Hollands  nor  the  Uydes,  who 
together  contributed  thirteen  of  the  tweniy  pounds,  would  willingly 
have  paid  *  the  wage  '  to  any  conformist  who  might  have  occupied 
the  place  of  their  beloved  pastor.f  Besides^  the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly.  The  &.rmers  and  labourers  of  the  chapelry  were 
as  fond  of  him  as  Colonel  Holland  or  Squire  Hvda  As  he  had  ever 
acted  with  kindness  and  consideration  towards  the  Episcopalians, 
they  were  ready  to  treat  him  leniently,  or  to  avoid  the  odium  of 
disturbing  so  peaceable  and  quiet  an  old  man. 

John  Angier  was  born  at  Dedham  in  Essex.  His  early  religious 
impressions  were  produced  by  the  affectionate  and  powerful  addresses 
of  John  Rogers,  the  celebrated  puritan  preacher  of  the  place.  Being 
of  a  studious  disposition,  he  was  early  admitted  to  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  at  that  time  the  favourite  resort  of  Puritans  &om  the 
eastern  counties.  £[aving  obtained  his  degree  in  Arts,  he  resided  for 
some  time  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and,  as  was  not  uncommon  with  young 
Puritans,  occasionally  preached  before  he  was  ordained.  From  Dedham 
he  removed  to  Boston,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  the  ministry 
under  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton,  afterwards  of 
Boston  in  New  England.  While  resident  there  he  became  acquainted 
vrith  Ellen  Winstanley,  '  the  mirror  of  her  age  for  accomplishments 
and  piety,'  {  whom  he  married.  After  the  birth  of  a  son  in  1629, 
he  began  to  thiok  about  providing  for  a  family,  and  obtained  ordi- 
nation from  a  Welsh  bishop,  who  kindly  dispensed  with  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  formularies.  With  the  care  of  a  family  coming  upon 
him,  he  contemplated  removal  to  New  England,  where  some  of  his 
relatives  had  founded  a  new  Dedham  and  would  gladly  have  wel- 

*  How  often  in  eoclefldastioal  history  we  learn  tliat  the  man  who  is  the  first  to 
Bkj,  *  Though  I  should  die  with  Thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  Thee,'  is  the  first  todeny 
Christ! 

+  The  commiflsioners  in  1650  valued  the  benefice  at  5/.  Itt,  a  year.  The  two 
families  paid  the  deficiency.  In  1704,  a  valuation  was  made  of  house  and  garden 
22.,  interest  of  stock  8/.,  and  surpUce  fees  2/. 

t  So  she  was  called  by  Oliver  Heywood,  who  married  her  daughter. 
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corned  bim  as  their  minister.     Before  he  quite  determined  to  leave 
his  native  land,  he  visited  his  wife's  friends  at  Wigan,  where  his 
preaching  excited  considerable  interest.     While  there  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  minister  of  Ringley  chapel,  in  which  he  officiated 
for  about  two  jears.     Complaints  ox  his  nonconformity  were  made  to 
Bridgman,  bishop  of  Chester,  who  then  resided  at  Great  Lever,  in^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bingley.     The  bishop  was  disposed  to  treat 
the  good  paBtor  with  leniency,  but  he  was  in  a  position  of  no  ordinary- 
perplexity.    Archbishop  Land  had  heard  of  Angier,  and  remonstrated 
with  Bridgman  for  tolerating  a  Nonconformist  so  near  his  residence. 
Bnt  Angier  had  a  friend  whom  the  bishop,  we  may  believe,  loved 
more,  even  if  he  feared  less,  than  the  metropolitan  of  all  England. 
The  bishop's  wife,  as  I  have  already  observed,  interposed  on  his 
behalf.*    It  was  therefore  arranged  that  Angier  should  remove  tO' 
Denton,  where  he  might  practise  nonconformity  unobserved  by  his 
diocesan,  and  probably  by  any  emissaiy  from  Lambeth. 

Lni  Denton  he  secured  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  whose  esteem  and 
love  were  worth  securing.  His  plain,  earnest  and  affectionate  preach- 
ing attracted  devout  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  He  was,, 
says  Calamy,  '  of  a  sweet,  moderate,  catholic,  healing  spirit,  an 
excellent  casuist,  a  man  mighty  in  prayer,  a  hard  student,  of  an. 
exact  conversation,  very  affable  and  courteous,  and  in  general  a 
pattern  of  holiness.'  Although,  as  I  have  observed,  his  stipend  was 
very  small,  he  had  always  something  to  spare,  especially  for  hospi- 
taliiy  to  the  poor,  who  every  Sabbath  from  a  great  distance  frequented' 
his  kitchen  as  well  as  his  church.  Li  his  humble  residence,  as  it^ 
must  have  seemed  even  in  those  days,  he  maintained  the  courteous 
hospitality  of  a  south-country  gentleman. 

In  1642  he  lost  his  beloved  wife,  who  before  her  departure  very 
considerately  provided  him  with  a  good  successor.  Her  dying  request 
was  that,  as  soon  as  decency  would  allow,  he  would  marry  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Squire  Mosley  of  Ancoats.  Their  marriage  was  solem- 
nised on  November  15, 1643,  when  two  celebrated  ministers  preached, 
Mr.  Horrocks  of  Dean,  and  Mr.  Boote  of  Gorton.  By  this  marriage* 
Angier  became  related  to  some  of  the  best  families  of  the  county, 
who  received  him  with  the  respect  which  was  due  to  his  manners, 
his  learning,  and  his  character.  His  domestic  troubles  were  severe. 
His  eldest  daughter,  the  wife  of  Oliver  Heywood,  died  of  consump- 
tion soon  afber  her  marriage.  Hia  eldest  son  was  at  college  a  wortn- 
less  spendthrift,  and  was  little  improved  by  the  discipline  of  the 
presbytery,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.f 

On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  was  observed  that 
Mr.  Angier  said  very  little  about  it.  To  conform  would  have  been 
to  contradict  all  the  professions  of  his  ministerial  life,  and  yet  he- 
made  no  preparations  for  his  removal.  He  attended  no  conferences 
of  his  brethren,  who  often  met  to  consider  what  they  should  do  in 
the  time  of  trial.  He  spent  little  time  in  conversation  with  his 
friends,  much  in  prayer  to  Ood.  He  intimated  his  purpose  to  no 
one ;  probably  he  had  no  purpose  to  intimate,  but  silently  waited  to 

•  S«e  p.  148.  t  See  p.  250. 
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866  what  the  day  might  require.  On  the  Sabbath  preceding  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, when  several  ministers  preached  their  farewell  sermons, 
he  said  nothing  about  coming  events.  As  the  week  passed  on  he 
seemed  to  be  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  Master  had 
^d  to  him,  '  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  Bartholomew 
Sunday  came  and  went,  but  it  was  to  him,  so  far  as  the  people  could 
observe,  very  like  the  other  Sundays  of  the  year. 

At  the  hour  of  public  worship  the  beU  sounded,  as  it  had  sounded 
on  Sunday  mornings  from  the  coming  of  Mr.  Angier.  The  people, 
as  they  usually  did  in  the  summer  time,  gathered  in  groups  in  the 
churchyard,  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  service.  The  good 
minister  walked  without  noticing  anyone  from  his  parsonage  to  the 
church,  ascended  the  pulpit,  conducted  the  service  in  the  presbyterian 
manner,  and  retired  on  its  completion  to  his  humble  residence.  So 
passed  the  black  Bartholomew,  scarcely  casting  its  dark  shadow 
over  Denton;  and  so  passed  veiy  like  it  fourteen  other  Bartholomews, 
until,  in  1677,  the  fifteenth  found  him  within  a  week  of  his  peacefrd 
departure  to  the  heavenly  sanctuary. 

Those  fifteen  years  were  spent  in  comparative  tranquillity.  Occa- 
sionally he  was  troubled  by  reports  of  informations  and  other  pro- 
ceedings, but  they  never  caused  any  serious  injury  to  himself  or 
interruption  of  his  ministry.  Hih  wife's  connections  did  something 
io  protect  him ;  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  did  much 
more.  Even  the  officials  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts  spared  him  in 
ezecating  their  warrants.  The  neighbouring  magistrates  often  said, 
*  He  is  an  old  man,  and  will  not  live  long.  Let  us  not  trouble  him.' 
When  Wilkins  succeeded  Hall  in  the  see  of  Chester,  he  readily 
accepted  this  excuse,  and  often  enquired  about  the  health  of  the  good 
old  man. 

Mr.  Angier's  curate,  James  Holm,  had  not  the  quiet  confidence 
of  the  incumbent,  for  he  retired  from  Denton,  and  after  several 
changes  became  the  minister  of  a  non-conforming  congregation  in 
Kendal. 

Mr.  Angier,  however,  obtained  other  nonconforming  curates,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  penalties  which  they  incurred,  quietly 
discharged  their  ministerial  duties  under  his  superintendence.  They 
are  said  to  have  '  tabled '  with  him  in  the  parsonage ;  but  how 
Mrs.  Angier,  a  lady  by  birth  and  education,  could  have  provided 
board  and  lodging  for  them,  in  addition  to  her  family,  in  his  little 
house,  all  who  have  seen  it  may  weU  wonder.  Ministers  and  their 
wives  in  those  times  must  have  been  without  conveniences  which 
seem  to  us  indispensable  to  endurable  existence.* 

The  first  nonconforming  assistant  whom  he  obtained  after  the 

passing  of  the  Act  was  Mr.  John  Jollie,  a  son  of  Major  Jollie,  the 

provost-marshal  of  the  parliamentary  army.     After  serving  Angier 

for  some  time,  he  obtained,  without  conforming,  possession  of  Nor- 

"bury  chapel,  apparently  because  no  one  else  cared  for  so  poor  an 

incumbency. 

*  The  little  parsonage  adjoining  the  graveyard  was  standing  in  my  younger  days. 
On  looking  oyer  it  I  wondered  where  the  '  tablera '  lodged,  for  it  seemed  too  snudl 
for  a  decent  fiunily. 
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After  this  Mr.  Angier  engaged  the  services  of  his  nephew  Samnel^ 
who  had  received  his  early  education  in  Westminster  School,  nnder 
the  care^  and  probably  the  correction,  of  the  most  renowned  of  peda- 
eognes,  Dr.  Busby.  From  Westminster  he  removed  to  Christ 
Uhurch,  Ozon,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Dr.  Owen,  with  whom  he  resided  for  some  years  after  they  were 
both  expelled  from  the  university.  In  1667  he  settled  in  Denton, 
and  received  ordination  from  '  the  heads  of  the  presbytery,'  that  is, 
&om  several  nonconforming  ministers  who  met  in  the  house  of* 
Mr.  Bobert  Eaton  of  Deansgate,  Manchester.  As  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  notice  this  ordination  as  the  first  which  the 
nonconforming  ministers  solemnised  after  their  exclusion  from  the- 
Church,  I  at  present  only  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that 
a  candidate  was  ordained  in  a  private  house,  according  to  the  simple 
forms  of  the  early  Nonconformists,  to  officiate  in  a  parochial  chapel, 
the  incumbent  of  which  was  one  of  the  ordaining  ministers.* 

-Samuel  Angier  continued  assistant  in  Denton  until  the  death  of 
his  uncle  in  1677.  A  petition  that  he  might  succeed  to  the  vacant 
chapelry  was  numerously  signed  by  the  inhabitants,  but  the  warden 
and  fellows  of  Manchester  refused  to  allow  a  Nonconformist  to  be 
appointed,  and  presented  their  nominee  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  for 
induction.  Samuel  Angier  fought  with  more  determination  than 
dignity  for  the  chapel  and  afterwards  for  the  little  parsonage.  Being 
compelled  to  retire  from  both,  he  preached  to  his  adherents  in  a  barn, 
and  afterwards  in  a  meeting-house,  which  was  erected  chiefly  at  the 
cost  of  the  Dukenfield  family. 

In  the  chapelry  of  BmcH  the  proceedings  were  more  remarkable 
even  than  those  at  Denton ;  for  although  a  timid  nonconforming^ 
minister  retired,  a  bolder  nonconformist  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  'chapel  wage'  was  very  small.  In  1636  it  amounted  to 
171.  28.  7d.,  which  was  increased  in  1640  by  a  subscription  of  *  the 
principal  gentry'  for  *the  charges  of  the  ministry.'  Balph  Worsley, 
Esq.,  subscribed  eight  shilliDgs ;  Mrs.  Birch  five  shillings  and  three- 
pence; Mr.  Birch  five  shillmgs;  Mr.  Siddall  three  shillings  and 
lourpence ;  and  Mrs.  Edge  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  civil  war  the  subscriptions  were  considerably  increased. 
According  to  the  chapel  book  of  a  few  years  later,  Mrs.  Birch  sub- 
scribed twenty-five  shilKngs;  Mr.  Birch  twenty  shillings;  Oliver 
Edge  twenty-five  shillings ;  Balph  Worsley  twenty-eight  shillings. 
These  generous  subscribers  were  *of  the  congregational  way.'  Other 
names  are  appended  for  smaller  sums,  down  to  those  of  the  village 
blacksmith,  who  gave  two  shillings,  and  of  some  others  who  gave 
one  shilling,  the  smallest  sum  mentioned.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  was  nearly  twenty  pounds. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  U  niformity  the  minister  was  Bobert 
Birch,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  '  of  the  congregational 
way.'  A  meek  and  quiet  man,  apparently  afraid  of  •incurring  the 
penalties  of  the  Act,  he  retired  from  his  ministry,  and  applied  him* 
self  to  the  practice  of  physic.     Although  the  chapelry  was  vacant,. 

*  Hunter's  Ltfe  of  Oliver  Hejfwood,  p.  244. 
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the  old  RoxmcUieads,  Squire  Worsley,  Colonel  Thomas  Birch,  and 
Captain  Oliver  Edge  were  not  disposed  to  give  their  money  to  main- 
tain a  conformiDg,  prelatical,  snrpliced  minister.  Without  their 
subscriptions,  the  'chapel  wage'  was  insufficient  to  support  even  such 
a  poor  incumbent  as  might  then  be  found,  unable  to  preach,  scarcely 
able  to  read,  doing  some  sort  of  ecclesiastical  duty  for  the  rustics  of 
Lancashire. 

While  the  chapel  was  left  without  an  incumbent.  Colonel  Birch 
procured  the  occasional  services  of  various  nonconforming  ministers. 
On  one  occasion  the  Conventicle  Act  was  enforced,  and  Colonel  Birch, 
Mrs.  Worsley,  and  other  attendants  were  fined.  When  it  was  found 
that  no  conformist  could  be  supported,  the  magistrates  ceased  to 
take  any  notice  of  these  irregular  proceedings,  and  Colonel  Birch, 
with  the  approval  of  the  congregation,  invited  the  Rev.  Henry  Finch, 
the  ejected  minister  of  Walton,  to  officiate  regularly  in  the  chapeL 
At  the  risk  of  heavy  penalties,  Mr.  Finch  accepted  the  office,  and, 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  hearers,  continued 
in  the  dischiu*ge  of  his  duties  until  the  Revolution.*  The  Act  of 
Toleration,  which  gave  liberty  to  his  surviving  brethren,  was  the 
means  of  ejecting  him  from  his  situation.  On  his  appearing  before 
the  magisb^tes  to  certify,  as  required  by  the  Act,  his  '  preaching 
place  called  Birch  chapel,'  the  warden,  who  was  in  court,  objectea 
that  Birch  chapel  was  '  one  of  the  consecrated  places  appertaining 
to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester.' 
The  magistrates  very  properly  refused  to  license  the  chapel  as  '  a 
meeting  place  for  his  majesty's  subjects  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England.'  We  may  meet  with  Mr.  Finch  hereafter  as  a  dissenting 
minister  preaching  in  the  licensed  houses  of  Balph  Worsley  and 
Oliver  Edge,  and  living  respectably  upon  *his  wage  of  sixteen  pounds 
a  year.' 

The  ancient  chapel  of  Toxteth  Pabe,  near  Liverpool,  was  not 
only  retained  by  nonconforming  ministers  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  but  licensed  under  the  Act  of  Toleration  as  a 
preaching  place  for  dissenters. 

This  building,  often  called  the  Dingle  chapel,  had  been,  until  the 
subversion  of  episcopacy,  subject  to  the  aufliority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  On  the  removal  of  Bichard  Mather,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  so  persecuted  for  his  nonconformity  that  he  fled  to  New  England, 
the  chapel  was  occupied  by  a  conformable  minister  whose  name  was 
Huggin.  The  report  of  the  sequestrators  of  1643  was  that  *  Mr. 
Huggin,  an  episcopal  minister,  received  the  tithes  of  Toxteth,  valued 
at  45Z.  a  year,  that  he  also  obtained  101,  of  the  rector  of  Walton,  and 
that  Toxteth  Park  ought  to  be  made  a  parish.'     On  the  passing  of 

*  On  the  iflsuing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1672,  in  the  register  of 
Hcenoes  preeerred  in  the  Record  Office  is  the  following  entry  :  License  for  *  Private 
Oratory  of  Thomas  Birch  of  Birdb  Hall  near  Manchester  for  a  congregation  of 
Presbyterians.'  Another  entry  is  '  Henry  Finch  of  Manchester,  general  Presbyte* 
rian  minister,  a  private  oratory  belonging  to  Thomas  Birch,  Esq.,  of  Birch  Hall» 
licensed  for  a  congregational  meeting  place.'  These  entries  were  copied  by  Joshua 
Wilson,  Esq. 
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the  Act  the  Bey.  Thomas  Grompton  was  the  minister,  and  continned 
to  be  so  without  conforming,  apparently  nndistnrbed  until  his  death. 
That  he  should  have  retained  so  respectable  a  living  may  be  explained 
partly  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  minister's  claim  to  the  tithes,  as  it 
was  contended  that  Tozteth  was  an  extra-parochial  place,  partly  by 
the  feeling  of  the  people,  who  would,  if  the  tithes  &iled,  contribute 
nothing  to  the  support  of  a  conformist,  and  partly  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  patron,  Lord  Molineux,  who,  being  a  Papist,  was  indifferent 
about  the  occupation  of  the  chapel.  With  Mr.  Grompton  was  asso- 
ciated, soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Mr.  Briscoe,  who  had  been 
ejected  from  Walmesley  Chapel,  in  which  he  had  gathered  a  congre- 
gational church.  The  two  ministers  preached  alternately,  and 
although  one  was  presbyterian  and  the  other  congregational,  they 
worked  harmoniously  in  a  chapel  legally  belonging  to  the  Episco- 
palians and  subject  to  the  patronage  of  a  Papist.  Mr.  Briscoe  con- 
tinued his  ministry  at  Toxteth  until  his  death  in  1685,  when  Mr. 
Grompton,  unequal  to  the  labours  of  his  office,  retired  to  Manchester, 
where  he  died  in  1699.* 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Michael-le-Wyre  is  the  chapel  of  Elswick, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Nonconformists  in  a  still  more 
extraordinary  manner.  The  first  chapel  in  this  village  was  erected 
a  short  time  previously  to  1650,  for  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
reported  in  that  year  that  'the  inhabitants  being  fifty  &milies,  and  five 
miles  from  their  parish  church,  have  lately,  with  the  voluntary  and 
free  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  erected  a  chapel.'  A  grant 
had  been  made  by  the  committee  of  plundered  ministeors  to  support 
a  preacher  in  Elswick,  but  as  the  conmiissioners  reported  that  no 
minister  had  been  appointed,  the  grant  was  not  claimed. 

In  the  *  Notitia  Gestriensis  '  is  the  following  communication  from 
the  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's  to  the  Bishop  of  Ghester,  dated  1722  : 
*  Divine  service  was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Elswick  in  the 
memory  of  several  now  living,  but  for  many  years  together  it  was 
used  for  a  school  until  King  James's  toleration,  when  the  Presby- 
terians seized  it  and  have  used  it  for  a  meeting-house  ever  since.' 

The  fia^cts  are  these :  Guthbert  Harrison  had  been  ordained  by  the 
seventh  presbyterian  classis  minister  of  Singleton  chapel,  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Kirkham.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  ejected 
minister  of  Singleton,  but  erroneously,  as  in  1662  he  was  settled 
over  a  presbyterian  congregation  in  Ireland.  Returning  soon  after- 
wards to  this  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  some  property,  he  was 
allowed  by  the  tolerant  bishop  Wilkins  to  preach  in  his  own  house 

*  In  Bishop  Qastrell's  NotUia  Cestrientu  is  the  following  note :  '  Park  Chapel  in 
Toxteth,  supposed  to  be  extra-parochial,  or  in  the  parish  of  Lancaster,  possessed 
by  dissenters,  held  by  a  lease  from  Lord  Molineux,  and  given  as  a  house  belonging 
to  his  lordship  by  his  agents  when  they  registered  his  estate.  It  is  strange  that 
Lord  Mulineux's  agents  should  be  able  to  grant  a  lease  of  a  chapel  which  had  been 
endowed  with  tithes.'  From  the  Register  of  Licenses  granted  in  1672  it  appears 
that,  on  May  8,  '  The  meeting-house  Toxteth  near  Leverpoole  was  licenced,'  for 
Mr.  Grompton  for  Presbyterians,  and  on  May  29,  for  Mr.  Briscoe  for  Congprega- 
tionalists.  In  the  register  Mr.  Crompton  is  called  '  Trumpton.'  The  register  haa 
Bereral  simihur  mistakes. 
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of  Bankfield  in  Kirkham.  After  preaching  there  for  some  time  he 
obtained,  I  know  not  how,  the  king's  permission  to  license  the  chapel 
in  Elswick  Lees,  *  for  the  nse  of  snch  as  did  not  conform  to  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  commonly  called  Congregational.'  As  the  license 
is  dated  1672,  it  mnst  have  been  King  Charles,  and  not  James,  who 
consented  to  this  alienation  of  Chnrch  property.  The  yicar  of  St. 
Michael's  was  also  wrong  in  attribnticg  the  '  seizure '  of  the  chapel 
to  the  Presbyterians,  for  it  was  '  seized '  by  those  '  commonly  caJled 
Congregational.'  *  The  neighbouring  clergy  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  troubled  by  the  solenmising  of  marriages  in  the  chapel,  as  by 
that  means  Harrison  deprived  them  of  their  fees.  The  vicar,  having 
attempted  in  vain,  first  to  eject  him,  next  to  prevent  him  from  cele- 
brating marriages,  and  finally,  on  his  death,  to  exclude  his  body  from 
the  family  grave  in  the  church  porch  as  too  honourable  a  resting- 
place  for  a  schismatic,  was  content  vdth  having  the  following 
inscription  put  upon  his  gravestone : — 

'  Here  lies  Cud 
Who  never  did  good 
But  always  was  in  strife 
O !  Let  the  knave 
Lie  in  his  grave 
And  ne'er  return  to  life.'  f 

Elhill  Chapel,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  was  the  scene 
of  the  extraordinary  labours  of  Peter  Atkinson,  called,  on  account  of 
Ms  zeal  and  great  success,  the  Apostle  of  the  North.  According  to 
Calamy,  *  he  had  so  much  favour  with  the  gentry  that  he  preached 
quietly  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed.'  It  is  added,  *  his  income  was  small ; '  probably  if  it  had 
l)een  large  he  would  have  lost  it.  He  was  assisted  by  his  son,  named 
like  himself  Peter. 

At  St.  Helens,  Mr.  Thomas  Gregg  continued  to  preach  in  the 
chapel,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Nonconformists  until  1710,  when 
Matthew  Henry  preached  in  it  a  funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Nay  lor,  the 
last  nonconforming  minister.  It  was  soon  afterwards  surrendered  to 
the  bishop.;]; 

Bainfobd  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Prescot,  was  retained  for  the 
Nonconformists  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr.  Bradsbaw,  the 
ejected  minister  of  Hindley.  Removing  after  his  ejectment  to  Bain- 
ford,  he  preached  to  his  neighbours  in  the  vacant  chapel,  no  man 
forbidding  him.  Having  some  friends  among  the  conforming  clergy, 
he  procured  their  occasional  services,  when  they  read  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  read  himself. 

*  In  the  Congregational  Tear  Book  the  chapel  of  Elswick  is  represented,  I  sup- 
pose on  the  authority  of  Calamy,  as  founded  in  1672.  In  that  year  Harrison 
obtained  the  use  of  it,  but  it  was  built,  as  we  have  seen,  before  1650. 

t  I  have  given  this  ridiculous  epitaph  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bainea,  Hut.  of 
Lancashire,  vol.  iv.  p.  384.  It  is,  however,  due  to  the  memory  of  the  vicar  to  say 
that  the  doggerel  was  probably  written  with  chalk,  and  attributed  to  him  without 
good  reason. 

X  Gastrell's  Notitia  Cettriennt,  vol.  iL  pt  ii.  p.  206. 
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The  scraples  of  some  conscieiitioTiB  men,  and  the  expedients  by  which 
they  are  satisfied,  are  sometimes  very  perplexing  to  other  people. 
The  chnrchwarden  appeared  at  the  episcopal  visitations,  and  to  the 
question,  '  Have  yoa  the  Common  Prayer  read  in  your  chapel  ? '  re- 
plied, '  Yes.'  Several  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
but  Bishop  Wilkins  always  managed  to  protect  him. 

The  vicarage  of  Dels  supplies  another  instance  of  the  unlawfol 
occupation  of  both  the  parish  church  and  the  district  chapel  by  non- 
conforming ministers.  If  an  arbitrary  Mng  sometimes  exercised  a 
dispensing  power,  a  tolerant  bishopoccasionafiy  imitated  his  example. 
That  active,  but  not  very  tolerant,  jPresbyterian  who  has  often  crossed 
ourpath,  John  Tilsley,  was  vicar  of  Dean  on  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  U  nif ormiiy.  He  is  said  by  Calamy  to  have  '  possessed  prodigious 
abilities,'  and  he  certainly  made  'prodigious'  use  of  them.  When 
Wilkins  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Chester,  he  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  good  bishop  to  an  arrangement  by  which  he  was  to  preach  regu- 
larly in  the  church  as  lecturer,  while  the  new  vicar  was  to  read  the 
prayers.*  This  arrangement,  as  agreeable  to  the  vicar  who  could 
not  preach,  as  it  was  to  the  lecturer  who  would  not  read  the  prayers, 
contmued  until  after  the  death  of  the  good  bishop,  when  Tilsley  was 
finally  ejected  by  the  Tory  magistrates  of  his  neighbourhood.t* 
While  he  was  lecturer,  another  nonconforming  or  at  least  nonsub- 
scribing  minister  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  by  the  king,  who 
exercised  on  the  occasion  a  sort  of  dispensing  power.  Although 
B*ichard  Hatton  was  willing  to  read  the  prayers  which  Tilsley  refused, 
he  would  not  renounce  Ihe  covenant.  A  minute  inserted  in  th& 
register  of  the  incumbents  says  of  his  induction  in  1673 :  '  The  induc- 
tion was  void  by  Bichard  Hatton  not  renouncing  the  covenant,  but 
the  bishop  on  the  presentation  of  the  king  instituted  him  to  the 
vicarage  aforesaid.:]: 

In  the  parish  of  Dean  is  the  chapelry  of  Hobwich,  concerning 
which  James  Bothwell,  the  successor  of  Hatton  in  the  vicarage,  wrote 
to  the  warden  of  Manchester  in  1717  :  '  The  chapel  has  been  above 
twenty  years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  dissenters  through  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  late  Lord  Willoughby,  and  the  connivance  of  my  prede- 
cessor Richard  Hatton.  One  illegal  appointment  led  to  another. 
The  nonsubscribing  vicar  of  the  church  appointed  a  nonconforming^ 

*  Calamy.    Noneonformu^s  Memorial,  abridged  by  Palmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

f  Tilaley  was  thrice  ejected  from  Dean  :  first,  by  the  Bepublicans  for  refwang 
the  engagement ;  secondly,  from  the  ofiice  of  vicar,  although  by  the  connivance  of 
the  trastees  he  continued  to  reside  in  the  vicarage  ;  and  thirdly,  from  his  place  as 
lecturer.  After  his  last  ejectment  he  resided  in  Manchester  until  his  deaUi.  His 
loving  friends  buried  him  under  the  old  yew  tree  in  the  graveyard  of  Dean,  and 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  '  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Tilsley,  clerk,  Master  of 
Arts,  and  sometime  vicar  of  Deane,  which  was  interred  the  16th  day  of  December, 
1684.'  His  'dear  and  pretious  wife,  a  most  virtuous  woman,  in  price  far  above 
rubies,'  was  a  niece  of  Humphrey  Chetham. 

t  Baines,  Histfyry  of  Lanccuhire,  vol  iii.  p.  24.  The  bishop  was  the  learned  Dr. 
Pearson,  who  has  been  charged  with  obsequious  submission  to  the  king.  The  loyalty 
must  have  been  very  strong  which  induced  so  high  a  churchman  to  institute  a 
nonconforming  vicar. 
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minister  to  preach  in  the  chapel.'  The  nonconforming  minister  was 
John  Walker,  who,  after  keeping  possession  of  the  chapel  for  some 
years,  was  induced  to  avoid  ezpensiye  litigation  by  snrrendering  it  to- 
ihe  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  vicar  then  complained  to  the 
bishop  that,  although  he  had  recovered  the  chapel,  he  could  not  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  endowment,  which  the  presbyterian  trustees 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  dissenting  teacher.  'Against  justice 
and  honesty  these  trustees  will  build  a  meeting-house,  and  apply  the 
remaining  part  of  the  money  towards  supporting  a  presbyterian 
minister.'  In  Gkistrell's  'Notitia'  it  is  said:  'This  is  an  ancient 
chapel  and  consecrated ;  but  the  money  in  stock,  that  yields  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  per  annum,  is  in  a  Dissenter's  hands.'  * 

From  RiviNQTON,  near  Bolton,  Samuel  Newton  was  ejected,  but 
returning  some  time  afterwards  and  finding  his  place  unoccupied,  he 
was  allowed  *  to  preach  in  the  church  without  disturbance.'  The 
editor  of  the  'Notitia'  thinks  that  he  conformed,  as  he  died  incumbent 
of  Bivington ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Calamy's 
statement,  that  while  a  Nonconformist  he  '  continued  to  preach  with- 
out disturbance.' 

To  AsTLET,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  Thomas  Grompton,  although 
ejected  for  a  time,  returned,  according  to  Calamy,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  preached  in  the  church  without  subscribing^ 
'  reading  some  few  prayers.'  Although  I  can  find  no  local  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  truth. 
The  chapel  had  been  founded  and  endowed  by  Adam  Mort  for  a 
preaching  minister,  because  the  inhabitants  'were  very  rude  and 
ignorant  of  good  things.'  For  a  long  time  violent  disputes  prevailed 
respecting  the  appointment  of  a  minister  for  these  rude  and  ignorant 
people.  The  right  to  appoint  was  claimed  by  the  heir  of  the  founder, 
by  the  vicar  of*  Leigh,  by  the  bishop  of  Chester,  and  by  '  the  rude 
and  ignorant'  people  themselves.  After  prolonged  litigation  the 
patronage  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  vicar  of  Leigh.  In  this  un- 
certain^ and  contention  Mr.  Crompton  kept  possession  of  the  chapel 
and  endowments  until  his  death.t 

In  LoNGBiDGE  Chapel,  near  Preston,  Mr.  Timothy  Smith,  although 
he  did  not  conform,  continued  to  preach,  for,  says  Calamy,  '  this 
being  an  obscure  place  with  a  small  salary,  there  was  no  great  striving- 
for  it.' 

Of  CocKET  MooB,  John  Leaver  is  represented  by  Calamy  as 
'silenced'  in  1662.     He  was  certainly  the  minister  in  1663,  when 

*  See  the  notes  appended  to  the  Notitia  Oettrientit,  printed  for  the  Chetham 
Society,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  41.  The  money  retained  by  the  duusenting  trustees  is. 
said  to  have  been  recovered  (that  is,  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  lost  in  expendye 
litigatioD^  for  the  church  in  1724.  The  chapel  is  called  an  ancient  chapel.  It  cer- 
tainly existed  in  1565,  for  in  that  year  *  the  commissioners  for  removing  supersti- 
tious ornaments '  informed  the  bishop  that  they  had  taken  away  the  '  vestment, 
albe,  altar  cloth,  and  other  idolatrous  gear/  I  fear  these  commissioners  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  bishop,  if  not  the  queen  herself,  were  in  the  opinion  of 
some  modem  Anglicans  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

t  Mr.  Crompton*s  'chapel  wage '  amounted  to  16/.  a  year.^Notitia  QestrienM^ 
vol.  iL  part  IL  p.  188. 
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•articles  were  exhibited  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Chester  against 
the  chapel-warden,  for  allowing,  '  contrary  to  his  oath,  nonconform- 
ing ministers  to  preach  in  the  said  chapel  of  Cockey,  and  draw 
together  several  disaffected  persons  from  their  respective  ministers.'* 

Similar  instances  of  nonconforming  ministers  retaining  their 
benefices,  or  being  allowed  as  lecturers  to  preach  in  their  churches, 
may  be  found  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire. 
I  have  been  the  more  careful  to  notice  them,  because  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  many  Nonconformists  in  obscure  situations,  and 
especially  in  poor  benefices,  continued  to  dischar^  their  official 
duties,  notwithstanding  the  rigorous  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. As  they  would  endeavour  to  conceal  their  nonconformity 
from  their  enemies,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  form  any  estimate 
of  their  number.f 

Of  the  Lancashire  ministers  actually  and  permanently  ejected,  the 
more  eminent  were  Hen^  Newcome  of  Manchester,  Richard  Hol- 
brooke of  Salf  ord,  John  Harrison  of  Ashton,  Robert  Constantino  of 
Oldham,  Robert  Bath  and  Zachary  Taylor  of  Rochdale,  Henry  Pen- 
dlebury  of  Holcomb,  James  Hiet  of  Croston,  Henry  Welch  of  Chorley, 
Richard  Goodwin  and  Robert  Park  of  Bolton,  Robert  Eaton  of  Walton, 
Robert  Yates  of  Warrington,  Charles  Hofham  of  Wigan,  John  Wright 
of  Billing,  James  Bradshaw  of  Hindley,  Samuel  Mather  of  Buiion 
Wood,  William  Bell  of  Huyton,  Isaac  Ambrose  of  Garstang,  Nathanael 
Baxter  of  St.  Michael-le-Wyre,  Nathanael  Heywood  of  Ormskirk, 
and  Dr.  William  Marshall  of  Lancaster.  Above  forty  others  of  less 
celebrity,  but  not  on  that  account  of  less  worth,  having  most  of  them 
but  scanty  provision  for  their  families,  resigned  their  livings,  not 
knowing  what  would  befaJl  them  nor  where  they  would  be  allowed 
to  exercise  their  ministry. 

Of  these  ejected  ministers  no  one  has  left  materials  so  ample  for 
forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  various  influences  and  motives 
which  produced  the  great  secession  as  Henry  Newcome,  especially 
in  his  *  Diary  *  extending  from  September  1661  to  September  1663. 
We  may  there  trace  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  anxieties  and  encourage- 
ments, the  conflicts  and  comforts  of  a  Nonconformist  who  might,  in 
the  talk  of  our  times,  be  called  *  a  representative  man.'  J 

The  glebe  granted  to  this  chapel  was,  on  the  erection  of  the  presbyterian 
meeting-house  in  1672,  transferred  to  its  minister,  and  is  still  held  by  his  successor, 
who  is  bound  to  pay  a  yearly  acknowledgment  of  21. 15«.  to  the  episcopal  minister 
of  Cockey  chtk^l-^Notitia  Cestrietuia,  vol  ii  part  i.  p.  105. 

t  The  Act  of  Uniformity  required  the  subscription  of  assent  and  consent  from  the 
masters  of  public  schools  as  well  as  from  the  incumbents  of  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
In  Lancashire,  at  least  one  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Charles  Segar,  master  of  the  public 
flchool  at  Blackburn,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  situation  without  subscribing  as 
required  by  the  Act.  We  shall  meet  with  him  again  as  the  first  minister  of  the 
Nonconformists  in  Darwen. 

t  Newcome*s  Diary  is  to  be  distinguished  from  his  Autobiography.  The  former 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  incidents  of  his  eyentf  ul  life.  The  Autobiography 
is  an  abstract  of  the  Diary,  made  for  the  instruction  of  his  family.  The  part  <i 
the  Diary  belonging  to  the  two  most  important  years  of  his  life  iiaa  happily  been 
preserved,  and  edited  for  the  Chetham  Society  by  Thomas  Heywood,  Esq. 
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Newcome,  as  I  liave  observed,  held  no  recognised  office  in  the 
collegiate  church,  for  he  receiyed,  for  preaching  in  the  place  of  the 
indolent  men  who  had  secured  the  fellowships,  only  a  small  stipend 
augmented  by  the  benevolence  of  the  congregation.  The  Act,  how- 
ever, by  prohibiting  him  firom  preaching,  deprived  him  of  his  only 
means  of  maintaining  his  family.  Under  date  May  31,  1662,  he 
wrote :  '  At  night,  late,  I  saw  the  Act  of  Conformity,  and  it  answers- 
expectation  to  the  foil.  The  Lord  show  his  poor  servants  what  He 
would  have  them  do.'*  From  the  first  hour  he  saw  the  Act,  he- 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  submitting  to  its  conditions. 
To  assent  to  what  he  did  not  believe,  to  consent  to  what  he  did  not 
approve,  by  doing  so  to  humiliate  himself  publicly  for  the  sake  of  a 
livelihood,  to  deal  falsely  with  his  God  and  bring  scandal  upon  reli- 
gion— to  do  this  great  wickedness  he  seems  never  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  slightest  temptation.  He  might  have  indulged  some  hope^ 
that  the  Act  would  not  be  rigorously  enforced,  that  in  the  extremity 
some  indulgence  would  be  granted,  that  the  Nonconformists  would 
be  so  numerous  and  influential  as  to  compel  the  government  to 
modify  the  Act ;  but  to  conform  was  with  him  simply  and  certainly 
an  utter  impossibility. 

In  the  interval  between  the  passing  and  the  enforcing  of  the  Act, 
various  reports  were  prevalent  respecting  the  indulgence  which  non- 
conforming ministers  flight  obtain  from  the  king,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  bishops  to  any  such  exercise  of  his  leniency.  In  their  several 
conferences,  the  ministers  of  Lancashire  were  perplexed  by  these  and 
other  uncertain  and  contradictory  reports,  and  apparently  prevented 
from  coming  to  a  good  understanding  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  act  in  the  emergency. 

August  3  was  the  last  sacramental  Sunday  on  which,  if  the  Act 
were  strictly  enforced,  Newcome  would  be  able  to  commemorate  the^ 
death  of  Christ  with  the  people  who  were  so  devotedly  attached  to 
liim.  He  *  preached  about  the  sacrament ; '  and  after  the  sermon  he 
and  Mr.  Richardson,  the  early  morning lecturer,t  'administered  it 
to  a  very  great  company.'  In  the  afternoon  he  preached  long,  for 
he  *did  not  know  whether  he  would  ever  preach  on  the  subject 
again.'  ...  *  The  people  were  sad  and  much  affected.' 

August  17,  the  Sunday  preceding  St.  Bartholomew,  was  the  last 
day  on  which  the  ministers  could  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  Act.  Newcome  preached  in  the  afternoon  on  Eph.  v.  16,  *  Re- 
deeming the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil.'  As  he  still  cherished 
some  hope  that  an  indulgence  would  be  granted,  he  did  not  avowedly 
preach  a  farewell  sermon,  although  he  painfolly  felt  the  probability 
that  it  would  prove  his  last  address  to  the  crowded  congregation  of 
the  collegiate  church.  *  The  Lord  did  wonderfolly  help  me  in  the 
duty,  and  it  was  sweet  to  me.    I  was  long  at  it.    I  was  affected  with 

•  Newcome  under  his  ill-treatment  retained  his  loyalty  unimpaired.  Only  two- 
days  before  he  saw  the  Act,  on  May  29,  he  lareached  a  thank«giTmg  Bfrmon  for 
the  Restoration,  and  drank  wine  at  the  conduit, '  but  not  m  a  health,  for  which  I 
am  glad.' 

t  PuritaiiB  in  those  days  went  to  church  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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the  dgbt  of  the  people  who  are  dear  to  me,  to  whom  I  knew  not 
when  1  should  preach  again.' 

On  Wednesday,  Angast  20,  meetings  of  pions  people  were  held  in 
Manchester  and  in  several  other  towns  of  the  coimty  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  prayer  on  behalf  of  their  ministers.  Newcome  spent  the 
greater  psurt  of  the  day  praying  with  different  companies  of  hiis  friends 
in  the  several  honses  in  which  they  were  assembled. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  went  to  the  chnrch  with  a 
heavy  heart,  but  prepared  to  preach  afl  nsnal  if  he  were  not  obstructed. 

*  To  the  great  joy  of  my  heiui)  and  of  the  poor  people,  I  had  liberty 
to  preach  in  the  forenoon.'  To  preach  on  that  day  was  a  courageous 
-act.  Hia  text  was  Exodus  xx.  24 :  '  In  all  places  where  I  record  My 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  he  visited  Lord  Delamere  at  Dunham 
Park,  and  preached  at  Bowden  church  on  the  Sabbath  which  followed 
St.  Bartholomew.*  Although  his  preaching  was  illegal,  he  had  no 
reason,  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Delamere,  to  apprehend  any 
annoyance.  Together  with  *  my  lord '  the  Dean  of  Chester  was 
present,  and  in  me  evening  he  ^  had  much  discoujrse  with  them.' 

On  Sunday,  September  7,  Newcome,  having  returned  to  Manches- 
ter, went  to  church,  *  prepared  as  well  as  I  could  for  the  public' 
He  found  most  of  the  fellows  in  the  church,  the  pulpit  occupied  by 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Western,  clad  in  a  surplice.  '  Mr.  Browne  conse- 
crated in  his  surplice.'  A  great  congregation  had  been  brought 
together  by  the  hope  of  hearing  Newcome  preach  once  more  before 
his  ejectment.  The  multitude  fixed  their  eyes  upon  their  &vourite 
preacher  when,  excluded  from  the  pulpit,  he  quietly  took  his  accus- 
tomed seat  as  an  attentive  auditor.  It  was  long  since  a  surplice  had 
been  exhibited  in  Manchester  church.  Many  of  the  young  people 
had  never  before  seen  such  a  tlung.  They  looked  curiously  at  the 
preacher  in  the  pulpit,  lovingly  at  the  minister  in  the  pew,  as  he 
devoutly  worshipped  when  he  could  not  officiate,  and  attentively 
listened  when  he  could  not  preach.  Of  the  service  he  wrote,  '  I  de- 
sired to  apply  myself  to  my  God,  and  I  found  it  a  very  sweet  sacra- 
ment. We  had  a  very  sweet  time  of  repetition  in  the  evening.' 
What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  spirit  and  demeanour  of 
Henry  Newcome  on  the  day  of  his  exclusion  from  his  beloved 
pulpit  ?  Ejected,  silenced,  dishonoured,  he  forgave  the  injury,  over- 
looked the  surplice,  united  in  the  prayers,  listened  to  the  preacher, 
enjoyed  the  sacrament,  catechised  the  children — ^which  duty  the 
clergyman  neglected — and  spent  the  evening  with  his  &mily  in 

*  sweet  repetition '  of  the  sermon  preached  by  the  surpHced  intruder* 

Sunday,  September  14,  was  a  sad  and  humiliating  day  to  Newcome 
and  to  many  of  the  Manchester  people.  Warden  Heyricke  entered 
the  desk  clsbd  in  a  surplice,  and  as  a  conformist  read  the  new  service 
book  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He 
who  had  been  the  daring  leader  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  pre- 
sented the  Lancashire  remonstrance  to  Charles  the  First,  who  had 


•  i\ 


Thii  WM  the  last  tizoe  I  was  in  a  pulpit.'— ^liS.  died  in  a  note  appended  to 
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denounced  Laud  from  the  pnlpit,  and  ronsed  the  people  to  resist  in 
arms  the  Tinoonstitational  antiiority  W  which  the  ceremonies  were 
imposed,  who  had  signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  ex- 
horted the  people  to  append  their  signatures  to  his  own,  who  had 
obtained  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  discipline  thoughout 
Lancashire,  who  went  to  prison  rather  than  submit  to  the  demands 
of  Cromwell — ^that  great  preacher  stood  before  his  congregation  to 
contradict  the  professions  of  his  long  life,  and  to  renounce  the  cove- 
nant which  many  of  his  hearers  had  subscribed  at  his  instigation. 
That  day,  althou^  it  was  later  than  the  time  allowed  by  the  Act, 
he  conformed.  He  had  evidently  hesitated  and  delayed  as  long  as 
lie  could,  and  at  last  conformed  very  reluctantly.  Poor  old  man ! 
The  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him  is,  that  the  infirmities  of 
age  had  oppressed  his  spirit  and  incapacitated  him  from  acting  with 
decision  in  so  great  an  emergency.  The  best  commendation  that  can 
be  given  to  him  is  that,  like  a  man  conscious  of  dishonour,  he  never 
assumed  a  lofby  or  consequential  manner  towards  his  nonconforming 
brethren  in  their  poverty  and  distress.  His  conduct  towards  them 
was  like  that  of  one  who  felt  they  had  done  better  than  he  himself 
had  the  courage  to  da  He  continued  warden  until  his  death,  but 
after  his  conformity  he  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs.  His  work  was  finished,  and  he  felt  it,  on  the  day  he  put  on 
the  surplice. 

How  remarkable  was  the  contrast  between  Heyricke  and  Newcome ! 
The  warden  had  for  years  fiercely  denounced  every  approach  towards 
the  popish  ceremonial,  vehemently  urged  the  claims  of  the  presby- 
terian polity,  and  passionately  inveighed  against  the  toleration  of 
heresy  as  a  renunciation  of  the  national  covenant.  The  lecturer  had 
seldom  mingled  in  the  war  of  words ;  mild  and  gentle,  he  could  easily 
'  bear  contradiction ;  and  if  he  found  Episcopalians  or  Lidependen-te 
disposed  to  be  reasonable  and  courteous,  he  would  be  reasonable  and 
courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  them.  Li  the  storm  the  stately  tree 
broke,  while  the  flexible  reed  bent  and  rose  again.  The  fierceness  of 
intolerance  failed  to  assert  its  honesty,  while  the  mildness  of  charity 
maintained  its  consistency.  Until  death  Heyricke  moved  timidly  and 
hesitatingly  in  his  surplice ;  Newcome  stood  firm  and  erect  in  his 
Geneva  cloak.  The  lecturer  must  have  been  fer  the  happier  man.  Of 
his  '  sweet  repetitions '  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  strength  in 
temptation  the  warden  had  no  experience,  nor  aid  the  lecturer  know 
the  humiliation  and  remorse  of  the  warden,  who  had  grace  to  acknow- 
ledge and  respect,  but  not  to  imitate,  the  consistency  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  difficulty  which  Heyricke  had  in  secur- 
ing his  office  on  the  restoration  of  royalty.  Dr.  Woolley,  who  had 
then  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  place,  was  on  the  passing  of  the  Act 
waiting  for  the  expected  vacancy.  That  Heyricke  should  surrender 
the  office  which  he  had  retained  so  lon^  and  loved  so  much  would  be 
distressing ;  but  that  he  should  surreimer  it  in  &fVOur  of  a  rival  whom 
he  hated  would  be  most  humiHating  and  mortifying.  Tinder  date 
July  29,  1662,  when  Heyricke  evidently  intended  to  vacate  his  place, 
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Newcome  wrote :  ^  The  warden  brought  me  his  newSi  which  was  that 
Dr.  Woolley  was  sure  to  come  in,  at  which  he  was  mnch  saddened/ 
'  I  went  with  him  to  Strangewajs,  to  make  him  merry ;  it  was  well 
if  I  exceeded  not  in  mirth.'  A  strange  time  for  Pnritans  to  '  make 
merry/  if  not  to  '  exceed  in  mirth.'  The  warden  visited  his  friend 
aknost  daily  in  the  time  of  anxiety^  and  his  Mend  engaged  him  for 
diversion  in  a  game  of  billiards.  j3nt  merry-making  and  billiards  did 
very  little  to  sb^ngthen  the  warden  for  the  discharge  of  his  painful 
dniy.  Newcome  wrote,  Angnst  5  :  *  Mr.  Heyricke  being  now  gotten 
ahnost  to  conform,  had  discourse  with  me  this  day.'  August  12 : 
'  The  warden  went  towards  Chester.'  *  Heard  of  some  thrngs  from 
Chester.'  Newcome  did  not  like  to  say  what  these  unpleasant  things 
were,  but  they  doubtless  referred  to  tiie  measures  which  Heyricke 
was  taking  to  secure  his  office.  The  warden  appeared  no  more  in 
church  until  the  day  when  he  read  the  service  in  his  surplice,  and 
preached  without  making  the  slightest  reference  to  passing  events. 
His  conformity,  however  kindly  it  was  excused  by  Newcome,  who 
wrote  respecting  it,  *  I  will  endeavour  to  reserve  my  love  for  them 
that  are  good  and  yet  can  conform,'  was  felt  to  be  a  severe  stroke  to 
the  presbyterian  interest.  The  common  remark  was,  'A  standard- 
bearer  fainteth.' 

In  connection  with  Heyricke  and  Newcome,  there  was  a  little  nego- 
tiation which  suggests  an  enquiry  nrobably  new  to  many  students  ot 
nonconformist  history.     Did  any  of  the  ejected  ministers,  by  arrange- 
ment with  presbyterian  patrons  or  accommodating  successors,  retain 
any  part  of  their  incomes  P  or  were  they  able  by  such  an  arrangement 
to  obtain  any  compensation  for  their  losses  P     The  instances  were,  I 
believe,  very  few  in  which  such  arrangements  were  made;  but  several 
of  the  presbyterian  patrons  were  truly  or  wisely  accused  of  making 
them.     The  following  account  may  suggest  fmrther  enquiries :  A  bene- 
fice in  the  gift  of  Newcome's  Mend,  Sir  George  Sooth,   recently 
created   Lord  Delamere,   had  become  vacant  by  the  ejectment  or 
Samuel  Fisher  from  the  rectory  of  Thomton-on-the-Moor.     As  the 
rector  was  aged,  and,  as  Newcome  says,  '  not  seeking  to  propose  any 
one  for  his  interest,'  Lord  Delamere  wished  '  to  give  me  the  living, 
that  is,  to  a  friend  of  mine  for  me.'     These  words  tell  a  tale.  Ejected 
ministers  were  allowed  to  '  propose '  to  presbyterian  patrons  '  some 
one  in  their  interest,'  that  is,  a  conforming  friend  who  would  make 
them  some  allowance  from  the  emoluments.     Had  the  old  rector 
desired  such  an  arrangement.  Lord  Delamere  was  willing  to  sanction 
it.     On  similar  terms  the  patron  would  have  conferred  the  living 
upon  a  friend  of  Newcome.     It  was  proposed  that  Heyricke  should 
have  the  rectory,  that  he  should  keep  a  curate  at  Thornton,  and  that, 
after  deducting  '  the  curate's  wage,'  he  should  pay  the  remainder  of^ 
the  emolument  to  his  friend  Newcome.    Although  pluralities  were  not 
objectionable  in  those  days,  on  other  accounts  Hhe  matter  was  difficult.' 
Two  grave  and  godly  ministers,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Angier,  were 
consulted.    They  thought  that,  as  the  warden  had  brought  great  scan- 
dal upon  his  religion  by  '  subscribing  for  Manchester  and  renouncing 
the  covenant  there,' '  he  would  increase  the  scandal '  by  repeating  the 
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offeoace  at  Thornton.  To  allow  the  old  man  to  hnmiliate  himself  a 
second  time  was  more  than  his  Mends  who  monined  oyer  his  fall 
could  endnre.  Newoome  therefore  declined  his  proposal,  and  made 
another  arrangement.  One  of  Lord  Delamere's  chaplains,  a  Mr.  Shaw, 
although  he  had  previousl j  professed  his  adherence  to  presbjterian* 
ism,  announced  his  intention  to  conform.  The  rectory  was  eiyen  to 
him  upon  the  condition  of  his  signing  a  bond  to  resign  it  wheneyer 
his  lordship  might  require  him  to  do  so.  Shaw  eyaded  his  engage- 
ment, at  first  promising  to  pay  Newcome  4GL  a  year,  and  after  con- 
siderable delay,  offering  to  pay  202.  Eyentnally,  when  Lord  Delamere 
was  in  some  trouble  about  similar  arrangements  made  at  Ashton  in 
fayour  of  Mr.  Harrison,  Shaw  refused  to  si^n  the  bond,  and  escaped 
his  obligation  by  *  giyinff  out  that  my  lord  engaged  his  liyings  for 
the  Nonconformists.'  *  Newoome,  unwilling  to  brmg  his  noble  patron 
into  more  trouble,  gaye  up  as  hopeless  all  further  attempts  to  secure 
any  payment  from  the  dishonest  rector  of  Thornton.  Cast  penniless 
upon  the  world  with  his  young  &mily,  he  was,  as  he  gratefully 
acknowledges,  '  neyer  left  to  want  any  good  thing.' 

Of  the  ministers  who  had  belonged  to  the  Manchester  classis,  no 
one  was  more  influential,  more  respected,  or  more  trusted,  than  John 
Habrison  of  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Of  good  family,  distinguished 
both  at  school  and  at  college  for  his  early  proficiency,  after  haying 
done  good  service  as  minister  of  Walmesley  chapel,  he  receiyed  from 
Sir  George  Booth  the  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Ashton.  As  a 
parish  minister  he  was  uniyersally  respected  for  his  graye  and  pru- 
dent carriage,  his  unwearied  deyotedness  to  the  welfsure  of  his  people, 
and  his  acceptable  and  useful  preaching.  In  the  classical  meetings 
he  had  been  frequently  appointed  moderator,  and  inyariably  selected 
to  serye  on  committees  of  importance.  No  minister  had  more  com- 
pletely obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Booth  fimiily.  Lideed,  his 
intimate  friendship  with  them  produced  some  jealousy  among  the 
small-minded  of  his  brethren,  who  regarded  him  as  a  creature  of  the 
great  patron  of  the  Presbyterians.  Li  the  political  moyements  in 
which  Sir  George  was  concerned,  he  was  generally  consulted,  and  a 
wiser  counsellor  could  not  haye  been  selected.  On  his  ejectment  Lord 
Delamere  offered  to  bestow  the  benefice  upon  his  son,  but  the  good 
pastor,  fearing  that  his  son  was  not  competent  to  sustain  so  weighty  a 
charge,  '  conscientiously  waiyed  it,  and  made  use  of  his  interest  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Ellison,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  a  good  preacher,  who 
enjoyed  the  Hying  until  his  death.'  His  lordship  was  charged  with 
*  engaging  the  Hying  for  the  interest '  of  the  ejected  minister,  with 
what  truth  I  cannot  ascertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  new 
rector,  who  Hyed  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  ejected  minister,  may, 
with  or  without  an  understanding  with  the  patron,  haye  made  some 
allowance  to  Mr.  Harrison.  ElHson  preached  a  fiineral  sermon  for 
his  predecessor,  and  gaye  him  *  a  great  character,  but  not  beyond  his 
desert.'  t 

*  MS.  of  Newcome  dted  in  a  note  to  his  Diary  under  date  September  4, 1662. 

t  7%e  Nanconformit^B  Memorial. 
Bl 
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Another  emineiit  minister  who  had  served  within  the  bonndories 
of  the  Manchester  dassis  was  Bobsbt  Gokstaktinb  of  Oldham.  In 
his  yonnger  days  he  had  laboured  with  much  success  among  the  hills 
of  Derbyshire,  whence  he  removed  to  the  ancient  chapelry  of  Oldham. 
While  there  he  was  proseonted  for  refusing  to  take  the  engagement 
to  the  republican  government,  and  compelled  to  remove  to  Yorkshire. 
In  his  absence  the  people,  who  seem  to  have  been  ever  inclined  to  op- 
pose existing  anthorities,  elected  a  zealons  Episcopalian,  who  gave  the 
presbyterian  courts  a  great  deal  of  trouble.*  Returning  to  his  in- 
cumbency on  the  Restoration,  he  continued  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  until  he  was  a  second  time  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Mr.  Constantine,  in  the  time  of  the  indulgences,  licensed  a  house  for 
preaching  on  Greenacres  Moor,  and  founded  the  dissenting  interest 
which  sioll  exists  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  other  ejected  ministers  of  the  Manchester  district  wore,  Robert 
BiBOH  of  Bircn  chapel,  and  Richard  Holbrooke  of  Salford,  son-in- 
law  of  Warden  Heyricke,  who,  like  some  other  nonconforming  min- 
isters, applied  themselves  to  the  practice  of  medicine ;  Thomas  Hol- 
LAKD  of  Blackley,  who  was  soon  disabled  bv  sickness  for  the  discharge 
of  ministerial  duties ;  William  Leigh  of  Grorton,  who  died  soon  after 
his  ejectment;  Edmond  Jones  of  Eccles ;  and  John  Richardson,  the 
early  morning  preacher  of  Manchester.  John  Walker,  ejected  from 
Kewton-Heath,  succeeded  Samuel  Newton,  already  noticed  as  ille- 
gally gaining  and  keeping  possession  of  Rivragton  Chapel. 

Of  the  second  pTesbyterian  district,  the  ejected  ministers  were 
Richard  Astley  of  Blackrod,  Richard  Gbodwin  and  Robert  Park  of 
Bolton,  James  Walton  of  Horwich,  George  Thomason  of  He^wood, 
Henry  Pendlebury  of  Holcomb,  Peter  Naylor  of  Houghton,  Thomas 
Pyke  of  RadclifEe,  Robert  Bath  and  Zachary  Taylor  of  Rochdale, 
—  Dury  of  Bradshaw,  and  Peter  Aspinwall  of  Heaton.f  Thomas 
Crompton  of  Astley,  John  Leaver  of  Cockey  Moor,  John  Tilsley  of 
Dean,  Samuel  Newton  of  Rivington,  and  Michael  Briscoe  of  Walmes- 
ley,  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  either  retained  their  places, 
or  obtaiaed  others,  vrithout  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity. 

Richard  G-oodwin,  M.A.  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  had  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act  been  vicar  of  Bolton  about  twenty  years.  An 
excellent  scholar,  diligent  student,  and  able  preacher,  he  was  much 
beloved  and  trusted  by  his  parishioners,  although  his  retiring  and 
studious  habits  prevented  him  from  taJdng  the  prominent  position 

• 

*  As  early  as  1406  the  litigious  people  of  Oldham  resisted  the  daima  of  the 
rector  of  Px^wich,  who  required  them  to  contribute  for  the  bread  aad  wine  of 
the  sacrament.  '  The  Oldham  chapH '  maintained  their  reputation  for  legal  fight- 
ing, as  the  records  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Chester  and  York  testuj,  from 
1406  down  to  1865,  when  the  opposing  claims  of  an  incumbent  of  one  of  the  dis- 
trict churches  of  Oldham  and  Uie  rector  of  Prestwich,  respecting  marriage  fees^ 
were  in  litigation  in  the  court  of  Vice-Chanoellor  Eindersley. 

f  Calamy  says  Peter  Aspinwall  afterwards  conformed.  This  (as  Oalamv  else- 
where acknowledged)  is  a  mistake,  for  he  lived  and  died  a  consiBtent  Nonconformist 
in  Warrington.  He  may  have  been  mistaken  for  William  Aspinwall,  the  ejected 
minister  of  Formby,  who  afterwards  conformed. 
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'whicli  his  ability  and  character  wotdd  have  entitled  him  to  occupy. 
In  1672  he  obtained  a  license  for  a  meeting-place  in  Bolton,  where  he 
fonnded  what  was  known  for  seyeral  generations  as  the  great  noncon- 
formist congregation.  He  was  sncceeded  in  his  important  charge  hj 
Mr.  John  Leaver  of  Cockey  Moor.* 

BoBEET  Pare,  also  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  was  lecturer 
in  Bolton  church  and  assistant  to  his  Mend  Qoodwin.  He  had  been, 
before  the  civil  war,  vicar  of  Bolton,  but  being  troubled  for  his  non- 
con  formiiy  to  the  ceremonies  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  for  some 
time  preached  to  the  English  congregation  at  Rotterdam.  After  the 
&11  of  prelacy  he  returned  on  the  entreaty  of  his  old  friends  to  Bolton, 
where  he  officiated  as  lecturer,  and  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gosnell's  f 
bequest,  considerably  augmented  by  the  contributions  of  the  people. 
On  the  passing  of  the  Five  Mile  Act  he  resided  at  Broughton  near 
Manchester.  After  its  repeal  he  returned  to  Bolton  and  preached  as 
he  had  opportunity  for  his  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
friends,  who  had  contributed  for  his  support  while  he  was  lecturer  in 
the  church,  continued  to  make  their  contributions  after  he  was  ejected, 
grateful  for  his  occasional  services  and  prayers  'on  their  private 
days.'     His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Oliver  Heywood. 

Hbnet  Pbndlbbubt,  M.A.  of  Uhrist's  College,  Cambridge,  had  the 
reputation  of  '_g^eat  learning,  strict  godliness,  and  every  ministerial 
qualification.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  especially  by 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry.'  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Trausubstan- 
tiation,  of  which  the  manuscript,  submitted  to  Tillotson,  so  pleased 
the  archbishop,  that  he  paid  the  expense  of  printing  it.  Holcomb, 
from  which  Pendlebxiry  was  ejected,  was  a  veiy  poor  benefice  in  a 
bleak  and  inhospitable  neighbourhood.  Its  cnapel  had  originally 
been  the  prison  in  which  the  lords  of  the  manor  in  feudal  times  con- 
fined their  unruly  villoins  and  sturdy  vagrants.     A  comfortless  jail, 

*  See  an  intereBting  account  of  this  nonoonf  ormiat  congregation  in  The  Bite  and 
Ptogna  of  NtmconformUy  in  Bolton^  in  Four  Lectures,  by  Franklin  Baker,  M.A., 
Minister  of  the  Chapel. 

t  This  gentleman — ^Mr.  Qosnold,  as  Galamy  and  Palmer  call  him,  Qoswell,  as 
Brook  designates  him — was  the  Rey.  James  Gkwnell,  vicar  of  Bolton  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeeth  century.  In  his  will,  dated  January  9,  1622,  he  describes 
himself  as  '  by  the  gracious  goodness  of  G[od  a  Minister  of  the  Qospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  having  exercised  my  said  ministry  above  forty  years  in  Bolton  in  the  Moors, 
to  Gkid's  glory  and  the  comfort  of  my  conscience,  being  now  somewhat  diseased  in 
body/  He  further  says  :  '  Touching  my  ministry,  I  do  give  all  the  people  of  Gtod 
to  understand  that  I  have  delivered  no  doctrine  but  such  as  in  my  conscience  I 
took  to  be  agreeable  to  Qod's  most  sacred  word,  and  I  protest  before  God  and  men 
that  I  am  verily  persuaded  the  religion  now  established  in  this  kingdom  to  be,  con- 
ceming  the  substance  of  the  Articles  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  sacraments,  the 
only  true  religion  of  God  by  which  men  shall  be  saved,  and  for  the  matter  of  for- 
mality I  protetBt  as  before  God  that  the  main  cause  of  my  not  yielding  is,  and  hath 
been,  for  that  I  think  the  things  urged  to  have  been  in  themselves  simply  unlaw- 
ful and  inconvenient,'  The  nonconforming  vicar  conveyed  his  lands  in  trust  to 
James  Lever,  Richard  Fogg,  John  Bradshaw,  Bllis  Crompton,  James  Crompton,  and 
John  Korris,  all  members  of  puritan  fomilies,  to  divide  the  rents  thereof  into  six 
parts,  and  'to  pay  annually  four  of  the  same  to  a  preacher,  distinct  from  the  Vicar 
•of  Bolton,  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  every  Lord*s  day  and  Monday.' — JViotitia 
CeUriauu,  voL  iL  part  L  pp.  9-10. 
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it  was  thought  good  enough  for  a  rural  sanctuary.  It  was  ten  feet 
nine  inches  in  height,  and  seated  ^  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  per* 
sons  on  the  floor,  and  seventy-six  in  the  galleries.'  What  sort  of 
accommodation  galleries  afforded  in  a  buildmg  '  ten  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,'  people  who  are  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  a  moden» 
chapel  cannot  easily  understand.  In  the  '  Notitia '  it  is  '  ceridfied 
that  nothing  certain  belongs  to  it.'  Yet  from  this  poor  plaoe,  from 
which  any  minister,  conformist  or  nonconformist,  might  be  glad  to- 
escape,  both  Walker  and  Galamy  obtain  materials  for  their  '  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Clergy.'  Walker  tells  us  how  good  Mr.  Qilbody  was  here 
sequestered  by  me  Presbyterians,  and  Galamy  how  good  li£r.  Pendle* 
bury  was  hence  ejected  by  the  Episcopalians.  I  beUeve  that  Pendle- 
bury,  and  I  hope  the  same  thing  of  Gilbody,  was  much  better  off  after 
his  ejectment  tnan  he  had  ever  been  before. 

BoBEBT  Bath,  vicar  of  Rochdale,  had  married  a  niece  of  Arcb* 
bishop  Laud,  and  obtained  in  consequence  one  of  the  best  beneficea 
in  the  patronage  of  the  metropolitan.*     Little  did  Laud  know  what 
sort  of  a  vicar  he  was  providing  for  the  people  of  Bocbdale.     He  ia 
described  by  Galamy  as  '  a  gracious,  humble,  meek,  peaceable  man, 
though  he  had  not  a  ready  utterance.'     Probably  his  defective  utter- 
ance disqualified  him  for  becoming  a  popular  preacher,  and  so  pre- 
vented the  fame  of  his  puritanism  from  reaching  the  ears  of  his  uncle. 
He  had  not  been  long  settled  in  his  comfortable  vicarage  when  Laud 
was  disabled  from  disturbing  his  puritanical  relations.    Although  a. 
firm  and  uncompromising  Puritan,  Bath  had  no  objection  either  to 
episcopal  government  or  to  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  discipline  in  Lancashire,  be 
united  with  the  second  classis,  by  the  members  of  which  he  was 
greatly  respected  for  his    wisdom,    moderation,    and   gentleness. 
Acknowledging  the  divine  right  neither  of  presbyterianism  nor  of 
episcopacy  exclusively,  he  readily  acted  with  lus  classis  in  the  ordina- 
tion 01  ministers  according  to  the  presbyterian  directory.f     On  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  had  fewer  objections  to  conform- 
ity, and  more  benefits  to  lose  by  nonconformiiy,  than  most  of  his 
brethren.     Yet  as  he  could  not  with  a  dear  conscience  subscribe  his 
assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  required,  he  honestly  revised 
to  conform,  and  cheerfully  accepted  the  consequences  of  his  refusal. 
From  his  vicarage  he  removed  to  a  humble  cottage.     On  the  granting^ 
of  the  indulgences,  he  licensed  a  house  for  preaching  in  one  of  the 
hamlets  of  his  extensive  parish.     The  Puritans  of  Kochdale,  who 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Midgley  had  been  very  numerous,  gladly  at- 
tended his  ministry.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  old  dissenting 
interest  in  Rochdale,  where  he  laboured  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
energy  until  his  death  in  1674. 

*  '  The  Ticar  has  a  large  glebe,  and  all  the  houses  of  two  of  the  best  streets  in 
the  town  belong  to  him,  180  houaeB.*-^NotUia  Cettrieimt,  yoL  ii.  part  i.  p.  128. 
Aooording  to  the  parliamentary  inquisition  of  1650,  the  glebe  was  worth  IwL  per 
annum. 

+  He  officiated  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Pendlebury  at  Ashworth  ChapeL — Life 
ofPendUtmry,  by  Robert  Seddon  of  Bolton,  1696. 
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Zaghast  Tatlob,  Mr.  Bath's  assistant)  was  in  znanj  respects  like 
Ills  vicar.  Thronghont  the  civil  war  he  had  been  not  only  a  Bo  jalisty 
bat  a  chaplain  in  the  royal  army.  Nevertheless,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
kind's  forces,  he  quietly  sabmitted  to  the  existing  government,  and 
holoing  with  the  vicar  that  no  particnlar  form  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline was  of  divine  authority,  he  readQy  co-operated  with  the  Presby- 
terians. Qnite  as  favourable  to  episcopacy  as  Mr.  Bath  (perhaps  a 
little  more  so),  he  would  not  do  violence  to  his  conscience  by  profess- 
ing his  assent  to  everything  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  may 
with  propriety  be  caUed  an  episcopalian  nonconformist.  Being  an 
excellent  scholar,  he  established  a  good  reputation  as  an  instructor  of 
youth,  and  by  some  evasion  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  obtained  the 
appointment  of  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Kirkham.* 

In  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  which  comprised  the  parishes  belong- 
ing to  the  third  presbyteriaJ  classis  of  the  county,  the  ejected  minis- 
ten  were  Thomas  Jollie  of  Altham,  Bobert  Town  of  Accrington,  "Mx. 
Sandford  of  E[arwood,  and  Mr.  Kippax  of  New  Church;  all  of  whom 
were  incumbents  of  very  poor  chapelries. 

Thomas  Jollie  was  a  son  of  Major  Jollie  of  Droylsden,  whom  we 
have  before  met  with  as  provost-marshal  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
Thomas  was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  early 
life  avowed  himself  an  adherent  of  congregational  principles.  Elected 
by  the  inhabitants  minister  of  Altham,  be  formed  '  a  gathered  church' 
in  the  chapel,  to  which  he  preached  with  much  comfort  and  success 
for  thirteen  yeeurs.  He  was  described  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners in  their  report  for  1650  as  '  an  able  divine,'  who  received  101, 
per  annum  from  the  tithes  of  Whalley,  and  302.  from  the  committee 
of  the  county.  '  The  Committee  of  plundered  ministers '  assigned  to 
him  502.  from  the  estate  of  '  that  popish  malignant '  Mr.  Clifton ; 
but  the  popish  malignant  had  been  wise  enough  to  encumber  his 
estate  with  debts  to  Protestants,  who  had  a  prior  claim  upon  its 
proceeds.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  Mr, 
Jollie  was  suspended  firom  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  silenced 
one  week  before  it  came  into  operation.  He  afterwards  suffered 
grievous  persecution.  Residing  with  a  family  whose  devotional  habits 
were  well  known  to  their  neighbours,  he  was  troubled  by  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  forced  an  entrance  into  the  house  at  the  customary 
time  of  £Eunily  worship.  Found,  as  they  expected,  conducting  the 
worship  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  was  dragged  to  prison  under  the 
charge  of  'keeping  a  conventicle.'  Soon  after  his  release,  he  was 
■again  seized  and  confined  for  some  mouths  in  a  cold  and  comfortless 
cell  in  York  Castle,  having  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  rogues  associated 
with  him  night  and  day.  The  next  year  he  was  confined  eleven 
weeks  in  Lancaster  Castle.  He  was  again  imprisoned  in  1665  ;  and 
in  1669  he  was  confined  for  six  months.  In  1674i  he  was  apprehended 
and  fined.  In  1684  he  was  saved  from  prison  by  finding  sureties  for 
good  behaviour  to  the  amount  of  2002.,  which  Judge  Jeffreys  said 

*  He  htm  been  often  represented  as  the  author  of  The  Laruxuhire  LemU,  which 
waa  the  production  of  hia  deyer  son  and  nameBake,  Zachary  Taylor. 
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*  ought  to  have  been  2,000{/  His  life  of  trouble  was  closed  with  aa 
eyening  of  comfort  and  peace.  An  old  man  at  the  Bevolntion,  h& 
often  expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  liberty  which  he  had  to 
preach  tne  gospel ;  of  which  liberty  he  largely  availed  himself,  for  he- 
often  preached  six  or  seven  times  a  week  after  he  was  seventy  years 
of  age.  Matthew  Hemy  says :  ^  He  was  a  minister  of  the  first  rank 
for  gifts  and  graces/  He  left  a  son,  Timothy  JolHe,  who  became  the 
congregational  minister  of  Sheffield,  and,  like  his  Either,  was  a  g^reat 
sufferer  for  nonconformity. 

Of  the  district  of  Warrington,  including  the  parishes  which  had 
been  subject  to  the  fourth  presbyterial  dassis,  the  ejected  ministers 
were :  James  Woods  of  Ashton  in  Makerfield ;  James  Woods,  his  son, 
of  Chowbent ;  John  Wright*  of  Billing ;  Samuel  Mather  of  Burton 
Wood  ;  James  Bradshaw  of  Hindley ;  Koger  Baldwin  of  Bainf ord ; 
Bobert  Yates  of  Warrington ;  and  Charles  Hotham  of  Wigan.  Thomas 
Grompton  of  Astley,  and  Thomas  Gregg  of  St.  Helens,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  retained  their  chapels  without  conforming. 

Samuel  Mather  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Mather,  who^ 
harassed  for  nonconformity,  removed  from  Tozteth  Park  to  New 
England.  Samuel,  when  nine  years  of  age,  accompanied  his  father 
across  the  Atlantic.  Having  prosecuted  his  studies  with  much  diH- 
gence  and  success  in  Harvard  TJniversify,  he  obtained  the  first  fellow- 
ship founded  in  that  seat  of  learning.  On  the  fall  of  episcopacy,  he 
returned  to  England  in  order  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  univer- 
sities of  his  native  country.  Having  m^uated  at  Oxford,  he  became 
chaplain  of  Magdalen  College,  when  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  was  its 
principal,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  respected  for  his  learning  and 
ability.  After  spending  some  time  at  Cambridge,  where  he  also  gra- 
duated, he  accompanied  Lord  Henry  Cromwell,  as  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, to  Dublin,  where  he  again  giaduated,  and  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  the  little 
chapelry  of  Burton  Wood,  where  one  William  Bagaley  had  minis- 
tered ;  who,  according  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  was  '  not 
well  qualified  to  teach,  and  made  marriages  contrary  to  the  directory.' 

The  humble  sanctuary  of  an  obscure  village  in  the  nudst  of  what 
remained  of  one  of  the  great  Lancashire  forests  is  not  exactly  the 
place  in  which  we  should  look  for  a  graduate  of  four  universities, 
who  had  been  a  fellow  of  two  colleges  and  a  chaplain  to  the  lord 
protector's  son.  But  there  the  Act  of  Uniformity  found  the  great 
scholar  preaching  in  a  wooden  chapel,  which  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, who  were  not  very  particular  about  the  convenience  of 
the  chapels  scattered  among  the  woods  and  wilds  of  Lancashire,  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  '  unconvenient '  place.  His  benefice  was  not  very 
tempting,  for  it  brought  him  4Z.  Ids.  interest  of  money,  and  21.  5^. 
rent  of  a  house  and  orchard,  besides  a  few  pounds  which  the  villagers 

*  Mr.  Wright  waa  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wright,  who  was  for  nearly 
forty  yean  the  minister  of  the  presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Carter  Lane,  Doctors* 
Commons,  and  the  author  of  a  book  onoe  in  high  repute  on  Regenferatum.  The 
doctor,  having  lost  his  parents  in  his  childhood,  wis  brought  up  in 
under  the  care  of  his  widowed  grandmother. 
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gave  him.  I  can  imagmd  only  one  indncement  that  oonld  have 
brought  Samuel  Mather  to  select  that  village  for  his  ministry — its 
contignify  to  Lowton,  in  which  his  honoured  father  was  bom,  and  of 
which  he  might  have  had  some  childish  recollections.  Expelled  from 
that  quiet  home,  he  was  not  treated  as  he  had  treated  others ;  for 
when  he  was  in  Ireland  he  refused  a  commission  to  displace  some 
episcopal  ministers  of  Mnnster,  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  '  he  was 
<»Iled  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  not  to  hinder  others  from  preaching 
itw'  After  he  was  ejected  he  retnmed  to  Ireland,  and  being,  as  Wood 
says,  '  a  congregational  man  and  Nonconformist,  yet  oivil  to  those  of 
the  episcopal  persuasion,'  he  preached  to  a  gathered  church  in  his  own 
hired  house.  There  he  was  disturbed  by  the  soldierv,  and  charged 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  with  preaching  in  a  conventicle  to  '  old  dis- 
contented officers.'  Although  he  was  subject  to  frequent  annoyance, 
he  continued  his  ministry  until  his  death  in  1671.  He  left  several' 
'  learned  treatises  '  on  the  popish  controversy,  a  tract  against '  stinted 
Htuigies,'  and  an  '  Irenicon  to  reconcile  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Anabaptists.'  His  younger  brother  Nathanael,  who  succeeded 
him  in  his  ministry  at  Dublin,  published  a  volume  of  his  discourses, 
which  were  in  good  repute  among  the  early  Nonconformists.* 

James  Bbadshaw  has  already  been  before  us  as  the  popular  preacher 
of  Wigan,  who  at  the  siege  of  Lathom  instructed  the  soldiers  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  had  been  ejected  from  the  rich 
benefice  of  Wigan  in  the  tune  of  the  Commonwealth  because,  as  the 
commissioners  reported,  '  although  he  was  a  painfioil,  preaching  min- 
ister, he  did  not  observe  the  &8t '  appointed  by  parliament.  He  was, 
however,  allowed  to  retain  the  chapel  of  Hindlev  until  the  Eoyalists 
finished  the  worlij  which  the  Republicans  had  begun,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  little  which  his  former  persecutors  had  left.  He  was 
afterwards  allowed,  as  I  have  observed,  to  occupy  the  small  chapel  of 
Bainford. 

After  the  Bevolution  his  friends  erected  for  him  a  meeting-house 
near  the  chapel  from  which  he  had  been  ejected,  and  instituted  a  suit 
in  the  duchy  court  to  recover  the  endowments  which  had  been  given 
by  the  Presbyterians  for  the  benefit  of  preaching  ministers.  After 
prolonged  litigation,  they  were  compelled  to  resign  their  claims,  and 
to  found  a  dissenting  trust  under  the  protection  of  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion.    James  Bradshaw  died  in  I702.t 

Robert  Yates,  the  rector  of  Warrington,  was,  like  his  friend  Brad- 
shaw, a  zealous  Presbyterian,  and,  like  him,  sorely  troubled  by  Epis- 
copalians on  the  one  hand  and  Independents  on  the  other.  Several 
of  his  friends  were  ejected  for  refusing  the  engagement  to  support  the 
Protector's  'government,  but  he  so  boldly  opposed  it^  and  dissuaded 
others  from  taking  it,  that  he  was  tried  at  Lancaster  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  Being  required  to  retract,  he  firmly  refused,  and  was 
left  for  execution.    By  the  clemency  of  the  judge  he  was,  however, 

*  Cotton  Mather*8  Moffnalia;  Life  of  Mather  in  Clarke's  Live$;  Wood;  and 
Calamy. 

t  Calamy;  Palmer;  and  Oaetreli's  Notiiia. 
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released  and  pennittod  to  rekirii  to  his  reotorj.  Thence  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  expelled  him.  SEaving  escaped  tiie  perseoation  of  both 
Independents  and  Episcopalians,  he  licensed  a  private  honse  for 
preaching,  imtil  in  1672  his  friends  erected  a  meeting-honse  for  him, 
in  which  he  officiated  nntil  his  death  in  1678.  He  was  the  fonnder 
of  the  presbyterian  interest  in  Warrington,  in  the  charge  of  which  his 
son  Samuel  sncceeded  him.* 

Charles  Hotham  had  been  appointed  rector  of  Wigan  on  the  ex- 

Snlsion  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  for  refosing  to  observe  the  fisurts  appointed 
7  the  republican  government.  The  son  of  the  celebrated  parliamen- 
tary officer  Sir  John  Hotham,  he  had  been  for  some  time  fellow  of 
Peter  House,  Cambridge,  and  a  proctor  of  the  University.  Calamy 
says  he  was  a  great  scholar  and  '  searcher  into  the  secrets  of  nature.' 
What  else  he  was  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  except  that  by  the  surrender 
of  the  rich  benefice  of  Wigan  he  proved  himself  to  be  an  honest  man. 
Astrology  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  study,  as  he  hoped  by  the 
teaching  of  the  stars  to  interpret  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  After 
his  ejectment  he  does  not  appear  to  have  prosecuted  his  ministry,  nor 
to  have  associated  with  his  nonconforming  brethren.  As  the  shadow 
of  death  was  £Et11ing  upon  him,  he  seemed  to  become  dissatisfied  with 
his  &vourite  studies,  for  he  expressly  required  in  his  will  that  all  his 
astrological  books  and  papers  should  be  burnt. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  fifth  classis,  which  included  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool,  the  ejected  ministers  were :  John  Fogg  of 
Liverpool ;  William  Bell  of  Huyton ;  Nathanael  Heywood  of  Orms- 
kirk ;  Joseph  Thompson  of  Sephton ;  Henry  Finch  and  Brobert 
Eaton  of  Walton  ;  f  and  John  Mallinson  of  Melling. 

John  Foog  is  omitted  by  Calamy,  although  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  Presbyterians  of  his  time.  He  preached  privately,  as 
he  had  opportunity,  after  his  ejectment,  until  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Five  MQe  Act  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  He  found 
shelter  at  Great  Budworth  in  Cheshire,  where  he  died  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

William  Bell,  M.  A.  Oxon,  vicar  of  Huyton,  was  held  in  great  re- 
putation, both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  preacher.  As  he  had  been  one 
of  the  king's  preachers  in  Lancashire,  his  stipend  of  50Z.  per  annum 
was,  on  the  fisJl  of  episcopacy,  augmented  by  the  parliament  to  SOI,, 
which  was  '  paid  to  him  as  a  minister  itinerant  within  the  county,  by 
Mr.  Pollard,  the  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy.'  J  Although 
he  had  baen  episcopally  ordained,  and  was  willing  to  submit  to  epis- 
copal government,  he  could  not  profess  his  assent  and  consent  to 
everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Five  Mile  Act  he  resided  near  several  other  Noncon- 

*  Calamy;  Palmer's  Nanconformitt^i  Memorial;  and  notioes  of  him  in  the  Life 
ofNaihanael  Heywood, 

f  Thompson  and  Eaton  were  ejected  in  1660.    See  p.  343. 

X  Report  of  the  Commitnonen,  The  Balaries  of  the  itinerant  preachers  of  Lanca- 
shire, which  had  remained  stationary  from  their  appointment  under  Elisabeth, 
were  generally  augmented  under  the  protectorate.  On  the  restoration  of  royalty 
they  were  reduced  to  the  original  estimate. 
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formists  in  Manchester,  '  the  godhr  town  without  a  corporation,'  and 
usually  attended  the  ministry  of  John  Angier.  On  the  issue  of  the 
royal  licenses  he  returned  to  Huyton,  and  registered  a  meeting-house 
fi)r  Nonconformists.  According  to  Calamy  he  died  in  1681,  at  the 
acre  of  seventy-four ;  but,  according  to  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  a  wall 
of  Huyton  church,  in  1683,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
inscription  is : — 

'  Here  underneath  lyeih  the  body  of  that  worthy  Divine,  and  Most  Famoua 
Pjneacher  of  God's  Word,  Mr.  William  Bell,  M'  of  Arts,  whose  Pithy  and  Senten- 
tious Sermons  warmed  the  Hearts  of  all  Qood  Christians  who  heard  him,  and 
whose  Pious  Life  and  Holy  Conyersation  was  a  Continual  Sermon  to  teach  others 
Imitation.  Hee  Dyed  or  rather  B^un  to  Live  a  Life  of  Qlory,  upon  Monday  the 
10th  Day  of  March,  and  was  here  solemnly  Interred  on  Wednesday  the  12th  Day 
of  March  Anno  Domini  1688,  and  in  the  80th  year  of  his  Age,  having  been  Pastor 
of  this  Church  A  Bove  20  yean.' 

Nathakael  Hetwood,  vicar  of  Ormskirk,  was  a  son  of  Richard 
Heywood  of  Little  Lever  and  Alice  his  wife,  one  of  the  Critchlaws  of 
Longworth  near  Walmesley.     His  mother  was  especially  remarkable 
for  the  puritanical  character  of  her  piety,  being  ever  ready,  as  her 
tson  tells  us,  'to  demolish  relics  of  superstition,'  'to  keep  private 
days  and  fasts,'  and  '  to  procure  pious  preaching  ministers  for  the 
chapels  '  of  her  neighbourhood.     Although  her  son  Nathanael  had 
not  quite  so  much  of  the  mother  in  him  as  his  elder  brother  Oliver, 
that  is,  not  so  much  activity  and  working  power,  he  had  more  learn- 
ing  than  his  brother,  and  was  probably  of  the  two  the  abler  preacher 
and  more  agreeable  gentleman.       With  his  brother  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received,  if  not  his  first, 
yet  his  deepest  and  most  enduring  religious  impressions,  under  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Hammond,  at  that  time  the  popular  preacher  of  St. 
Giles's.     On  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  went  to  London,  to 
do  what  was  then  considered  almost  a  necessary  part  of  a  '  preaching 
minister's '  edacation,  to  '  hear  famous  ministers.'     On  his  return  to 
his  native  county  he  '  tabled  '  with  the  '  famous  Mr.  Edward  Gee ' 
of  Eccleston,  and  by  serving  him  in  the  ministry  for  two  years,  he 
'  became  moulded  in  the  same  method,  manner,  and  practice.'     His 
first  settlement  was  at  Illingworth  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  removed, 
in  1657,  to  Ormskirk,  to  the  vicarage  of  which  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving,  first,  the  unanimous  call  of  the  people ;  secondly, 
the  presentation  of  the  Countess  of  Derby ;  thirdly,  the  induction  of 
the  presbyterian  classis ;  fourthly,  the  approval  of  the  parliamentary 
eommissioners  ;  and,  lastly,  the  welcome  of  the  ministers  and  Protes- 
tant gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.     But  even  his  unimpeachable  title 
was  annulled  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.     Of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
avoiding  the  controversies  to  which  his  mother  and  his  elder  brother 
were  so  prone,  married  to  a  bishop's  niece,  esteemed  by  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  and  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  it  was  thought  by  many 
that  he  would  contrive  by  some  means  to  retain  his  benefice.     They 
who  thought  so  knew  only  one  side  of  the  good  man's  character.     If 
the  objections  to  conformity  did  not  seem  to  him  so  numerous  as  thej 
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did  to  many  of  his  breiihren,  or  if  he  said  less  about  them,  he  had  a 
Tery  sensitiye  conscience,  to  which,  in  the  smallest  particnlar,  he  conld 
not  do  violence.  His  character  is  illnstrated  by  an  incident  which 
seems  to  be  well  anthenticated.  '  Ah !  Mr.  Hey  wood,'  said  a  parish- 
ioner, '  we  wonld  gladly  have  yon  still  preach  in  the  church.'  '  I 
would  gladly  preach,'  was  the  reply,  '  if  I  could^  do  it  with  a  good 
conscience.'  '  Ah,'  said  the  rustic,  '  many  a  man  now-a-days  maJces 
a  great  gash  in  his  conscience ;  cannot  you  make  a  little  nick  in 
yours  ?  '  That  '  little  nick '  he  could  not  cut.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  estimate  the  size  of  the  wound  to  be  inflicted,  when  he  would  in- 
flict no  wound  at  ail. 

After  the  g^d  pastor  had  lost  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  he  con. 
tinned  to  reside  in  the  parish ;  and  as  his  successor,  content  with  the 
tithes,  cared  little  about  the  people,  he  employed  himself  in  visiting 
the  sick,  preaching  in  private,  often  in  the  night,  in  the  lonely  home- 
steads among  the  mosses  of  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  granting  of 
the  indulgences  he  Hcensed  two  houses  situate  in  remote  parts  of  the 
extensive  parish.  At  Bickerstafie  he  obtained  a  license  to  preach  in 
the  chapel  belonging  to  the  mansion  of  Lady  Stanley,  who,  to  ensure 
safety,  procured  a  confoiming  minister  to  read  the  prayers  before  he 
commenced  preaching.  After  the  recall  of  the  licenses,  a  party  of 
soldiers  entered  the  chapel  while  he  was  preaching,  ordered  him  to 
desist,  and  proceeded  to  apprehend  him.  Lady  Stanley,  with  extra- 
ordinary promptness  and  decision,  left  her  gallery,  hastened  to  the 
pulpit  stairs,  and  forbade  the  soldiers  to  ascend.  As  he  was  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  magistrates  at  Wigan,  Lady  Stanley  accompanied 
him,  stood  by  his  side  during  the  examination,  and  probably  was  the 
means  of  procuring  his  release.* 

Nathanael  loved  preaching  in  his  '  little  Bethels,'  which  were,  in 
his  estimation,  very  pleasant  substitutes  for  the  Zionof  the  great  con* 
ffregation.  He  felt  the  disappointment  so  severely  when  he  was  pro- 
nibited  from  continuing  to  preach  in  private  houses,  that  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  Oliver,  '  I  think  this  turning  us  out  of  our  licensed  places 
•will  cost  Mr.  Yatesf  and  me  our  lives.  This  goes  heavily.  The  cast- 
ing us  out  of  our  great  places  was  not  so  bad  as  the  casting  us  out  of 
our  little  places.  Other  affiictions  are  light  compared  with  a  dumb 
mouth  and  a  silent  Sabbath.'  He  died  on  December  16, 1677,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Amidst  a  crowd  of  his  parishioners  and 
neighbours,  who  made  great  lamentation  over  him,  he  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  Ormskirk  church,  '  in  the  burial-place  of  the  Stanleys 
of  Bickerstafie.'  As  the  church  was  crowded  with  people  expecting 
a  funeral  service,  and  as  the  vicar  made  no  appearance,  Mr.  Starkey, 
an  ejected  minister,  went  into  the  pulpit,  '  no  man  forbidding,'  and 
preached  what  I  suppose  was  the  last  sermon  preached  by  a  Noncon- 
formist in  the  curious  old  church  of  Ormskirk.  In  the  night  (by 
which  is  meant  what  we  should  call  after  dark  in  the  evening),  Oliver 

*  Sereral  of  the  Stanleys  of  Bickerataffe,  anoeston  of  the  present  Earl  of  Derby 
were  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  Puritans,  often  in  opposition  to  the  older  family 
oi  Lathom. 

t  The  ejected  minister  of  Warrington. 
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Heywood  preached  in  the  hoTtae  of  the  widow  to  as  xnanj  people  as 
the  room  would  allow.  To  the  itinerant  preaching  of  Natnanael 
Heywood,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  may  be  traced,  '  in  part  at  least,'  the  old 
nonconformist  congregations  of  Wigan,  Warrington,  Liverpool,  and 
Preston.  His  itinerant  labours  were  nndoabtedly  very  nsefol  in  these 
and  many  other  places,  but  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
any  one  of  those  congregations.* 

Of  Joseph  Thompson,  ejected  from  Sephton,  all  I  know  is,  that  he 
was  bom  at  "Wigan,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  that  he  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  a  witty  and  ingenious  gentleman ;  tibat  he  was  very  rich, 
and  did  much  good  with  his  money.  After  he  was  ejected  firom  his 
pleasant  parsonage  he  lived  quietly  in  Oimskirk,  and,  I  doubt  not 
ETom  the  character  given  him  by  Calamy,  contributed  generously  to 
the  support  of  his  poorer  brethren.  I  allude  to  this,  because  it  ought 
to  be  noticed  in  honour  of  the  few  ejected  ministers  who  had  private 
property,  that  notwithstanding  their  heavy  losses,  they  very  gene- 
rally, though  quietly,  contributed  to  the  relief  of  their  brethren  who 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  themselves.  In  some  instances  their  bene- 
ficence and  hospitality  were  maintained  by  great  self-denial  and 
economy.  Scarcely  an  ejected  minister  who  could  keep  a  house  over 
his  head  was  unwilling  to  entertain  a  travelling  fellow-sulEerer.  Had 
Joseph  Thompson  been  an  exception,  he  would  not  have  acquired  the 
reputation  for  liberality  with  which  his  memory  is  associated  in  non- 
conformist narrative. 

Henbt  Finch  has  been  already  noticed  as  occupying,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  people,  the  chapel  of  Birch.  He  had  heen  in  great 
trouble  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  rising  of  the  Presby- 
terians under  Sir  George  Booth.  The  parliamentary  sequestrators 
had  seized  his  estate  and  effects,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  restoration 
of  royalty,  they  would  probably  have  deprived  him  of  his  benefice. 
Whichever  party  was  in  power,  he  acted  conscientiously,  and  firmly 
refused  both  to  take  the  engagement  to  the  Protectorate  and  to  sub> 
mit  to  the  Act  of  Unif oimity.  As  the  Republicans  had  confiscated 
his  estate,  and  the  Eoyalists  had  ejected  him  from  his  benefice,  he 
was  reduced  from  comparative  ajfiuence  to  poverty  and  dependence. 
While  he  was  the  nonconforming  minister  oi  Birch  chapel,  he  received 
ten  shillings  a  Sunday  for  his  services.  At  the  close  of  one  year- 
there  remained  a  surplus  of  IZ.  15«.  2d,,  '  out  of  which  sum  Mr.  much 
had  ten  shillings  gratuity,  because  he  had  been  sicke,  and  eight  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  were  lost  in  bad  and  broken  money.'  t  When,  on 
the  death  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  his  heir  required  Mr.  Finch 
to  leave  the  chapel,  his  congregation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  notice, 
erected  for  him  a  meeting-house,  in  which  he  officiated  until  his  death 
in  1704. 

His  friend  Bobebt  Eaton,  like  himself  a  devoted  Royalist,  became 

*  Calamy ;  Palmer ;  Hunter'B  Life  of  OUver  Heywood.  A  life  of  Nathanael 
Heywood  was  written  by  his  brother  Oliver,  and  long  afterwards  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Sir  Henry  Aahurat,  who  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  to  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham. 

t  Huiory  of  Birch  Ckapd,  p.  189. 
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the  fiunily  chaplain  of  Sir  George  Booth,  created  Lord  Dehixnere.  On 
liberty  being  granted  to  the  Nonconformists,  he  ministered  at  Prest- 
wich,  where  his  congregation  erected  for  him  '  a  fair  and  handsome 
meeting-honse,'  as  no  donbt  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  its  plain  and 
homely  worshippers. 

In  ike  hundred  of  Leyland,  which  had  been  nnder  the  government 
•of  the  sixth  presbyterial  classis,  the  ejected  ministers  were :  Henry 
Welch  of  Cnorley;  James  Hyett,  or  Hiet,  of  Groston;  and  Paid 
Lathom  of  Standish. 

Henbt  Welch  was,  I  suppose,  a  preacher  of  no  extraordinary 
ability,  as  it  is  said  of  him  in  '  The  Nonconformist's  Memorial,' 
'  Though  he  did  not  excel  in  g^fts,  it  was  made  up  to  him  in  grace.' 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  deficiency  of  his  '  gifts,'  he  had  'grace' 
to  secure  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
principal  gentry  of  his  neighbourhood.  No  man  in  the  county  was 
more  frequently  sought  to  conciliate  enemies,  to  settle  disputes,  and 
to  arrange  &mily  interests.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  guardianship 
of  the  orphan  children  of  Mr.  Standish  6i  Duxbury,  and  to  the  satis- 
^tion  of  all  parties  concerned  he  discharged  his  difficult  trust. 

James  Hyett  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honoured  ministers  of 
the  county.  He  had  been  appointed  the  moderator  of  the  provincial 
assembly  at  its  first  meeting,  and  had  been  frequently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  presbytenan  courts  to  which  he  belonged.  Having  a 
considerable  income,  he  was  long  remembered  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  expended  it,  during  the  civil  war,  in  relieving  the  urgent 
distress  of  the  people  who  had  been  harassed  and  plundered  by  both 
•conflicting  armies.  Like  several  other  Lancashire  Presbyterians,  he 
was  twice  ejected ;  first  by  the  Republicans  for  refusing  the  engage- 
ment ;  secondly  by  the  Royalists,  for  not  submitting  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  Above  seventy  years  of  age  on  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
he  did  not  survive  his  ejectment  more  than  two  years,  in  which  time 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  relief  of  his  poorer  brethren,  who  fre- 
quently applied  to  him  for  help,  and  were  seldom,  if  ever,  refused. 

Paul  Lathom,  rector  of  Standish,  although  a  much  younger  man 
than  his  neighbour  and  friend,  Mr.  Hyett,  like  him  did  not  long 
survive  the  loss  of  his  benefice.  Connected  with  many  of  the  chief 
families  of  the  county,  he  had  been  during  the  civil  war  chaplain  to 
Colonel  Assheton  of  Middleton.  It  is  said  of  him  in  '  The  Noncon- 
formist's Memorial,'  '  he  had  a  good  estate,  and  Kved  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  it,'  by  which  I  hope  is  meant  that  he,  like  his  wealthy 
friend,  made  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer  brethren.  He 
•certainly  resigned  '  a  rich  parsonage '  rather  than  do  violence  to  his 
conscience.  He  died  the  next  summer,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

In  the  district  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  seventh 
presbyterial  classis,  of  which  Preston  was  the  principal  town,  two 
ministers  of  considerable  eminence  were  ejected — Isaac  Ambrose  and 
Nathanael  Baxter.* 

*  The  reader  of  Calamy,  on  obserrixig  the  omlBdon  of  the  names  of  Timothy 
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Isaac  Ambbose  was,  on  Che  passing  of  ihe  Act,  vicar  of  (Jarstang. 
Although  his  practical  and  devotional  works  were  very  popular* 
among  the  earlv  Nonconformists,  few  memorials  of  his  life  have  been 
preserved.  All  who  have  read  his  devont  meditations,  his  sweet 
experiences,  or  his  fervent  prayers,  mast  unite  in  the  r^ret  and  the 
wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  preface  to  the  '  life  of  Oliver 
Heywooid : '  '  Mr.  Ambrose  earnestly  recommended  the  keeping  of' 
diaries,  as  eminently  serviceable  to  those  who  made  it  a  principal 
object  of  their  lives  to  establish  themselves  in  all  the  thoughts  and 
ways  of  piety,  and  in  the  book  which  he  entitled  ''  Media,"  he  gives 
a  specimen  of  what,  in  his  opinion,  such  diaries  ought  to  be,  by 
extracts  from  his  own.  With  such  specimens  before  us,  we  cannot 
but  lament  that  the  carelessness  of  later  times  should  have  suffered^ 
such  a  curious  and  valuable  document  to  perish,  for  perished  it  is 
feared  it  is.  There  is  a  pathos  and  beauty  in  some  of  the  passages 
which  he  has  selected,  as  when  he  speaks  of  his  occasional  retire- 
ment to  the  sweet  woods  of  Widdicre,  which  make  one  wish  for 
more.* 

This  reference  is  to  the  tenth  section  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
'  Media,'  in  which  Ambrose  g^ves  '  some  example  of  a  daily  register 
of  a  poor  unworthy  servant  of  Christ.'  The  date  of  the  year  is  not 
given,  but  the  month  of  the  extracts  was  May,  in  which  it  was  his 
aDnual  custom  to  retire  to  a  little  hut  in  a  wood,  and  in  entire  sedu- 
sion  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  There 
originated  the  meditations  which  long  after  his  death  refreshed  and 
comforted  the  Puritans  of  Lancashire. 

As  the  '  specimen '  may  interest  others  as  it  did  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
as  it  affords  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  most  meditative  Puritan  of 
Lancashire,  I  give  it  at  length : — 

'  May  13.  I  retired  to  a  solitary  and  silent  place  to  practise  espe- 
cially l3ie  secret  duties  of  a  Christian.  My  ground  is  that  of  Cant, 
vii.  11 ,  12  :  "  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field,  Ac., 
there  will  I  give  thee  my  loves."  The  bridegroom  of  our  souls  (said 
Bernard)  is  bashfdl,  and  more  frequently  visits  his  bride  in  the 
solitary  places.' 

'  May  14.  In  a  pleasant  wood,  and  sweet  walks  in  it,  the  Lord 
moved  and  enabled  me  to  begin  the  exercise  of  secret  duties  :  and 
after  the  prolegomena,  or  duties  in  general,  I  fell  on  that  duty  of 
watchfulness :  the  Lord  then  gave  me  to  observe  my  former  negligence, 
and  to  make  some  resolutions.  I  found  the  Lord  sweet  to  me  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  duty.     Allelujab. 

*  May  15.  I  fell  on  the  duty  of  self- trial,  and  in  the  morning  con- 
fessed my  sins  before  and  since  conversion,  wherein  the  Lord  sweetly 
melted  my  heart.  In  the  evening  I  perused  my  diary  for  the  last 
year,  wherein  are  many  passages  of  mercies  from  God,  and  troubles 
for  sin,  &o. 

'  May  16.     In  the  morning  I  went  through  the  duty  of  experiences. 

Smith  of  LoDgridge  and  Cuthbert  HaniBon  of  Singleton,  will  remember  that  I 
have  already  mentioned  them  as  occupying  their  chapels  without  conforming  to  th» 
requirements  of  the  Act. 
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and  felt  some  stirrmg^  of  God's  spirit  in  my  soul.  In  the  evening  I 
fell  on  the  dnty  of  evidences,  when  I  acted  faith,  and  found  mj 
evidences  clear.     Oh  how  sweet  was  mj  Ood ! 

*  May  17.  This  day  in  the  morning  I  meditated  on  the  love  of 
Christy  wherein  Christ  appeared,  and  melted  my  heart  in  many  sweet 
passages.  In  the  evening  I  meditated  on  eternity  of  hell,  and  on 
eternity  of  heaven,  wherein  the  Lord  both  melted,  and  cheered,  and 
warmed,  and  refreshed  my  sonl.  Surely  the  tonches  of  God's  Spirit 
are  as  sensible  as  any  outward  touches.     Allelujah. 

'  May  19.  In  the  former  part  of  this  day,  I  exercised  the  life  of 
&ith,  when  the  Lord  strengthened  me  to  act  faith  on  several  promises, 
both  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal ;  I  had  then  sweet,  refreshing, 
and  encouraging  impressions  on  my  soul  against  all  the  fearful,  sin- 
ful, and  doubtful  dreams  I  had  the  night  or  two  before  dreamed.  In 
the  evening  I  considered  the  duty  of  prayer,  observed  some  workings 
of  God's  Spirit  in  my  perusing  the  rules,  and  afterwards  in  the 
practice  of  this  duiy.     Blessed  be  God ! 

'  May  20.  In  the  morning  I  fell  on  reading  the  word,  perused  the 
directions,  and  then  searched  into  the  common  places  and  uses  of 
my  corruptions  in  nature  and  practice ;  of  my  comforts  against  the 
burthens  of  my  daily  infirmities ;  of  establishing  my  heart  against 
the  fear  of  &lling  away ;  of  directions  in  my  caUing ;  of  comforts 
against  outward  crosses ;  of  my  privileges  in  Christ  above  aU  the 
wicked  in  the  world :  in  every  of  these  Christ  appeared  in  some 
measure  suitably  to  my  soul.  In  the  evemng  I  proceeded  in  the 
common  places  and  uses  of  sweet  passages  that  melted  my  heart ;  of 
sensible  comforts,  and  of  places  hard  to  be  understood :  in  the  first 
my  heart  was  sweetly  melted,  in  the  second  cheered ;  in  the  conclu- 
sion the  Lord  struck  me  with  a  reverence  of  His  majesiy  and  presence, 
filled  my  soul  with  spiritual  refreshings,  enlarged  my  heart  with 
praises  of  Him,  and  desires  to  live  unto  Etim,  who  hath  g^ven  me  in 
this  time  of  love  so  many  visits,  and  kisses  of  His  mouth.   Allelujah. 

'May  22.  Occasionally,  though  not  in  course,  I  fell  on  some 
parts  of  the  duty  of  self-denial :  the  Lord  in  mercy  wrought  in  my 
soul  some  suitableness  to  that  spiritual  gospel-duty ;  Lord,  keep  this 
fire  up  in  a  flame  still.     Oh  it  is  a  sweet^  but  a  very  hard  lesson. 

'  May  31.  I  practised  (as  the  Lord  enabled)  the  duty  of  saints' 
sufferings ;  into  which  condition  as  I  was  cast,  so  the  Lord  gave  me 
to  see  my  sin  and  to  bewail  it,  and  to  pray  for  the  contrary,  grace 
and  God's  favour.  The  Lord  was  sweet  to  me  in  the  preparations 
to,  but  especially  in  the  improving  of,  sufferings.  Now  tiie  Spirit 
left  in  my  soul  a  sweet  scent  and  savour  behind  it.    Amen.  Amen.* 

Through  the  loss  of  his  diary,  I  can  collect  only  a  very  imperfect 
biography  of  Isaac  Ambrose.  From  his  '  Media,'  under  the  head  of 
'  Experiences,'  a  few  incidents  of  his  life  may  be  gleaned,  and  else- 
where a  very  few  more. 

According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  was  '  a  minister's  son  descending 
from  those  of  the  name  living  at  Lowick,  and  they  from  the  Ambroses 
of  Ambrose  Hall  in  Lancashire.'  If  this  be  true,  of  which  I  am  very 
doubtful,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how,  as  the  Ambroses  o£ 
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Lowick  were  among  the  most  persistent  Catholics  of  Lancashire, 
Isaac  or  his  &.ther,  the  minister,  became  a  Protestant.  Although 
there  are  in  his  writings  many  references  to  the  Papists,  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  his  conversion  from  popery,  or  to  any  Catholic  relatiyes 
or  associations.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was 
a  minister's  son,  and  a  native  of  Lancashire.  He  entered  at  Brase- 
nose,  Ozon,  in  1621,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age.  Having 
taken  a  degree  in  arts  and  obtained  orders,  he  served  '  a  little  cure ' 
in  Derbyshire.*  This  '  little  cure,'  like  many  others  in  that  county, 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  indeed,  for  while  serving  it  he  was 
refreshed  by  some  charitable  relief  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  By  the 
influence  of  that  nobleman,  as  Wood  tells  us,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  king's  itiuerant  preachers  in  Lancashire.  Having  served  for 
a  time  a  curacy  in  Qarstang,  he  was  selected  by  that  patroness  of 
godly  ministers.  Lady  Margaret  Hoghton,  to  occupy  the  important 
position  of  Vicar  of  Pneston.f  Wood  says :  *  He  was  then  a  zealous 
man  for  carrying  on  the  beloved  cause,  and  acting  against  the  ortho- 
dox clergy,  when  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  commissioners 
for  th^  ejecting  of  such  as  they  called  scandalous  and  ignorant  min- 
isters and  schoolmasters.'  Isaac  Ambrose  was  not  likely  to  trouble 
any  minister  or  schoolmaster  who  was  competent  and  willing  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  On  the  contrary,  the  following 
certiflcate,  found  among  the  Ffarington  papers,  shows  his  readiness 
to  assist  those  of  the  opposite  party  who  were  involved  in  trouble : 

'  The  humble  certificate  of  Isaac  Ambrose,  minister  of  Ood's  word 
in  the  church  of  Preston,  showeth, 

'  That  to  his  knowledge  William  F&rington  of  Worden  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster  was,  before  these  unhappy  times  of  war,  a 
gentleman  well  affected  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  a  constant 
frequenter  of  our  weekly  lectures  and  other  ordinances  of  religion. 
As  also  in  the  begiuniDg  of  those  times  he  was  a  man  of  peaceable 
disposition,  bending  all  his  counsels  to  the  accommodation  and  quiet 
of  the  country ;  and  in  particular  out  of  his  love  and  respect  for  the 
ministry  engaged  himself  for  me  (body  for  body  and  all  his  estate) 
when  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  commissioners  of  array  in  the  said 

*  Oastleton.  Mr.  Bagshaw,  the  author  of  De  SpirUualHnu  Peed  (Pecci  means  of 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire),  says  of  him,  '  I  have  not  had  the  happiness  to  converse 
with,  or  indeed  to  see,  this  Lamb  of  the  Lord,  save  once  at  Manchester.  At  that 
time  his  love  of  Caasleton,  upon  the  mention  of  it,  revived,  tears  shot  into  his  eyes, 
and  from  his  mouth  fell  this  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  ''  It  was  my  sin,  and  is 
my  sorrow,  that  I  left  that  place  when  the  Lord  was  blessing  my  ministry." '  p.  28. 

t  '  I  speak  my  own  loss.  She  was  pleased  to  cast  her  affections  upon  me,  un- 
worthiest  of  all  my  Master's  messengers.  In  her  lifetime  she  preferred  me  to  this 
place.  The  Lord  made  her  the  first  wheel  of  His  providence  in  bringing  me  hither, 
and  it  was  some  trouble  to  her  that  I  left  this  pastoral  charge  before  she  left  the 
world.' — Sermon  preached  at  Preston,  at  the  funeral  of  Lady  Margaret  Hoghton, 
by  Isaac  Ambrose. 

Wood  says  '  he  received  the  appointment  to  Preston  in  1648,'  but  it  must  have 
been  received  earlier,  as  in  the  Oniinance  for  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian 
classes,  dated  October  1646,  he  is  included  in  the  seventh  classis  as  minister  of 
Preston,  and  in  a  certificate  dated  May  18, 1647,  he  ealls  himself  minister  of  Qod*8 
word  in  the  church  of  Pireston. 
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oonnty.  Whereupon  he  procured  my  liberty,  and  in  his  own  person 
he  brought  me  home  to  my  wife  and  children,  withal  offering  me 
and  mine  all  the  kindnesses  in  his  power.  And  since  that  time  he 
was  never  a  soldier.  Nor  in  the  time  of  onr  exile  did  I  ever  hear 
that  he  was  active  against  the  king  and  parliament.  To  this  certifi- 
cate at  his  desire  in  very  equity  I  cannot  but  subscribe. — IsAAO 
Ambbosb. 

*  PrtBton  :  May  18, 1647.*  * 

Amidst  the  inoivilities  common  on  both  sides  during  the  civil  war, 
it  is  pleasing  to  meet  with  such  instances  of  mutual  courtesy  and 
kindness.  As  the  squire,  though  a  Royalist,  was  '  well  affected  to> 
the  Protestant  religion,'  Ambrose  was  well  affected  to  him.  Had  he 
been  a  Papist,  Ambrose,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  in  his  '  Ex- 
periences, would  not  have  been  so  r»Buly  to  recommend  him  for  a 
lenient  composition.  In  his  'Media'  occurs  the  following  entry 
under  the  head  of  '  Experiences '  (section  vi.)  : — 

'  1643.  Feb.  6.  Preston  was  iaken  by  the  parliamentary  forces. 
Several  Papists  slain  in  it ;  some  naturaUy  of  good  disposition,  and, 
therefore,  many  mourned  their  untimely  death,  but  rejoiced  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  promise. 

'  Text.  Bev.  xvi.  6,  7.  "  They  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints,  and 
thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drmk.  .  .  Even  so,  Lord  Ood  Almighty, 
true  and  righteous  are  Thy  judgments." 

'  Bev.  xviii.  20.  "  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy 
apostles  and  prophets ;  for  Ood  hath  avenged  you  on  her."  ' 

Notwithstanding  this  strange  '  experience,'  I  am  sure  the  'naturally 
good  disposition '  of  Isaac  Ambrose  would  have  saved  even  a  Papist 
from  death,  if  he  had  an  opportunity. 

So  long  as  Ambrose  continued  in  Preston  he  was  &voured  with 
the  friendship  of  the  Hoghton  fiunily,  who  were  among  his  regular 
and  admiring  hearers.  The  beautiful  woods  of  the  tower  provided 
him  with  sequestered  places  sacred  to  devout  meditation,t  while 
frequently  within  its  hospitable  walls  he  was  refreshed  by  social 
intercourse  with  '  fiunous  ministers.'  Why  he  left  his  great  congre- 
gation at  Preston  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  evident,  from  an  extract 

*  The  object  of  this  certificate  was  to  obtain  a  fayoorable  consideration  for  Mr. 
Ffarington  on  his  compounding  for  his  estates  before  the  commissioners  who  met 
in  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London.  How  far  it  prevailed  to  induce  the  commissioners 
to  treat  the  '  constant  frequenter  of  weekly  lectures '  with  lenity  I  cannot  say,  but 
his  composition  was  fixed  at  531 L  The  list  of  Lancashire  gentlemen  assessed  con- 
tains the  names  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  of  whom  only  seven  were- 
assessed  at  a  lai^^er  sum.  The  head  of  the  family  to  which  Isaac  Ambrose  is  said 
(though  I  think  with  little  probability)  to  have  belonged,  William  Ambrose  of 
Lowick,  was  amerced  1292. — Baines's  Lancashire,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  After  the  Restor- 
ation, when  it  was  proposed  to  create  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  the  estate  ci 
William  Ffarington  of  Worden,  proposed  to  be  one  of  the  '  knights  of  the  royal 
oak,'  was  valued  at  1,0002.  a  year. 

f  Every  spring,  while  he  was  minister  of  Preston,  he  paid  a  visit  of  some  days 
to  the  tower,  ana  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  woods  overhanging  the  stream, 
where  he  found,  as  he  said,  '  his  beet  school  of  theology.'  The  Darwen  was  thea 
the  resort  of  salmon  and  trout^  not  as  now  of  madder  and  indiga 
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already  cited  £rom  Yaa  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet, that  his  leaving  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Hoghton  family.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  preaching  ^lat  sermon,  the  interest  excited  was 
80  intense,  and  the  crowd  so  oppressive,  that  with  great  difficulty 
the  funeral  procession  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  church.  The 
voice  of  the  pathetic  preacher  was  often  interrupted  and  overcome  by 
the  lamentations  of  tne  people. 

But  Ambrose,  for  some  good  reason  I  doubt  not,  left  Preston  and 
became  minister  of  Garstang.  Elected  during  the  Commonwealth 
in  what  was  afterwards  thought  an  irregular  manner — ^that  is,  by 
the  voice  of  the  people — ^his  name  is  not  inserted  in  the  approved 
lists  of  the  Grarstang  vicars.  But  vicar  he  was,  legally  as  well  as 
ostensibly,  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  He  could  con- 
scientiously have  complied  with  many  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Act ;  he  was  wilL'ng  to  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  he  was 
rebuked  for  his  feebleness  in  making  concessions  by  Dr.  Cole,  his 
successor  at  Preston ;  but  in  the  hour  of  trial  the  feeble  grew  strong, 
and  the  strong  man  fainted.  We  have  already  seen  how  Cole  con- 
formed, and  we  now  see  how  Ambrose  was  ejected.* 

We  know  but  little  of  the  subsequent  life  of  the  Nonconformist. 
He  spent  his  later  years  in  meditation  and  quietude  among  his  friends 
in  Preston.  A  lover  of  nature  as  well  as  of  Ood,  like  lus  namesake 
the  patriarch,  '  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  eventide.' 
He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  every  summer  in  Widdicre  wood, 
where,  seldom  seen  by  any,  except  on  the  Sabbath,  he  communed 
with  his  own  heart  and  his  God.  The  last  time  he  was  seen  alive 
was  by  some  Mends  from  Grarstang,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
leave  with  unusual  affection  and  solemnity.  Immediately  after  they 
left  him  he  retired  to  his  place  of  meditation,  where  he  was  found  hy 
an  attendant  in  the  moment  of  death.  He  departed  in  1664  at  the 
age  of  sixty- one. t 

Of  the  Lancashire  Nonconformists  Isaac  Ambrose  is  better  known 
as  a  practical  writer  than  any  other.     His  book  entitled  '  Looking  to 

*  Calamy  and  Palmer  refer  to  Cole  as  baying  subsequently  conformed  ;  but  it  is 
not  certain  tbat  be  was  eyer  ejected.  He  favoured  Ambrose  with  a  commendatoi^ 
letter  whicl)  was  appended  to  tbe  treatise  upon  tbe  Ministration  of  Angela.  It  u 
about  as  pedantic  and  pretentious  a  letter  as  was  ever  written  even  by  a  doctor  in 
divinity.  What  worse  can  be  said  of  it  I  know  not.  It  is  not  surpassed  in  pedantry 
and  pretence  by  any  of  Dr.  Parr's  letters. 

t  Under  the  portrait  prefixed  to  his  collected  works,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
fifty-nine  in  1663.     Calamy  says, '  He  died  ce^.  72 ; '  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

Wood  had,  I  suppose,  some  reason  for  calling  him  a  minister's  son.  I  find  two 
vicars  of  Ormskirk  named  Ambrose,  Richard  and  Henry ;  Richard  died  in  1612, 
and  Henry  succeeded  in  1615.  As  Uie  intervening  vicar  resigned  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  I  suspect  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  the  patron,  made  the  arrangement  for 
the  benefit  of  Henry.  If  it  were  so,  he  was  probably  a  son  of  Richard,  not  of  suffi- 
cient age  on  the  death  of  his  father  to  take  the  vicarage.  As  Isaac  Ambrose  was 
bom  in  1604,  he  might  have  been  a  son  of  Richard  and  a  younger  brother  of  Henry. 
Among  the  ejected  ministers  of  Lancashire  were  Joshua  Ambrose  of  West  Derby, 
who  afterwai^  conformed,  and  Nehemiab  Ambrose  of  Kirkby.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  parentage  of  either,  although  I  cannot  but  think  that  Isaac,  Joshua,  and 
Kehemiah  Ambrose  were  somehow  related. 

lo 
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Jesus  *  was  at  one  time  very  popular  with  devout  people  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  is  still  read  by  those  who  retain  a  relish  for  puritan 
divinity.  Of  the  writers  of  his  age  and  opinions,  some  who  seem  to 
me  very  inferior  to  him  have  been  more  highly  recommended. 
Doddridge,  in  his  account  of  nonconformist  writers,  does  not  notice 
him,  although  those  who  knew  him  would,  I  think,  prefer  him  to 
Manton  or  Bates,  whom  Doddridge  highly  commends.  He  has  been 
compared  with  Flavel,  whom  in  some  respects  he  resembles,  but  to 
whom  in  others  he  is  very  unlike.  The  great  fault  of  Ambrose  is 
found  in  the  awkward  arrangements  and  complicated  divisions  with 
which  he  wearies  and  perplexes  his  readers.  Frequently  he  intro- 
duces materials  remotely  connected  with  his  subject,  and  makes 
digressions  of  an  intolerable  length.  Although  more  artificial  (if  it 
be  artifice  and  not  carelessness)  in  his  method  than  Flavel,  he  is 
more  easy,  oatural,  and  appropriate  in  his  illustrations.  More  judi- 
cious than  Flavel,  he  had  a  finer  imagination  and  much  more  of  true 
poetry.  If  not  so  sensitive,  so  plaintive,  so  ready  to  weep,  as  Flavel, 
there  is  in  him  deeper  and  more  varied  feeling,  often  restrained  and 
often  beautifully  expressed.  Flavel  spiritualised  the  works  of  man's 
husbandry ;  Ambrose  the  works  of  Q-od  in  nature.  Flavel  loved  the 
garden  and  the  corn-field ;  Ambrose  the  heath  and  the  forest.  Isaac 
loved  to  meditate  in  the  evening  in  the  quiet  wood,  and  tell  the 
people  on  Sunday  morning  what  ne  had  seen  and  felt  in  his  lonely 
retreat.  His  meditations  seem  fragrant  with  the  sweet  hawthorn  of 
Widdicre  wood  and  the  weeping  birches  of  Darwen  water.  But  at 
times  he  could  leave  his  woods  and  streams,  and  present  in  their 
simple  grandeur  objects  of  infinite  importance.  Telling  us  to  look 
to  Jesus,  how  clearly  and  impressively  he  presents  the  Saviour  alone 
in  all  the  varied  aspects  of  His  character  and  changes  of  His  life ! 
Taking  us  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  or  the  judgment  hall  of 
Pilate,  he  says,  as  few  men  ever  said  it,  Ecce  Homo !  and  Ecce  Deus ! 
and  we  see  the  man  of  sorrows  and  yet  exclaim,  *  My  Lord  and  my 
God  ! '  Many  who  have  no  love  to  puritan  doctrine,  nor  sympathy 
with  puritan  experience,  have  appreciated  with  Joseph  Hunter  *  the 
pathos  and  beauty '  of  the  writings  of  Isaac  Ambrose. 

Nathan AEL  Baxter,  M.A.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  was  ejected 
from  the  vicarage  of  St.  Michael-upon-Wyre.  After  leaving  the 
university  he  resided  some  time  in  the  family  of  Henry  Newcome, 
that  he  might  be  fitted  for  the  services  of  a  working  pastor.  During 
his  residence  in  Manchester  he  gained  the  confidence  of  Mr.  New- 
come,  the  esteem  of  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  affection 
of  the  people  of  the  town.  In  allusion  to  the  simplicity  of  his  life 
and  manners,  as  well  as  to  his  name,  they  called  him  a  true  Nathanael, 
a  man  without  guile.  While  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Newcome  he 
frequently  preached,  as  was  then  customary  with  expectants,  for  the 
neighbouring  ministers ;  his  occasional  services  were  very  acceptable, 
and  especially  to  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Angier.  Being  sirongly 
recommended  both  by  Newcome  and  by  Angier  to  Isaac  Ambrose, 
he  was  by  the  kindness  of  the  latter  introduced  to  the  vacant  church 
of  St.  Michael,  where  he  preached  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
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On  tlie  invitation  of  the  people,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron,  and 
the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  he  was  ordained  bj  the  presbytery, 
and  instituted  vicar  of  the  parish. 

After  he  was  ejected  he  removed  into  Yorkshire,  and  found  a  home 
in  the  femily  of  Sir  William  Middleton  of  Aidworth.  While  acting 
afi  chaplain  to  that  gentleman,  he  was  invited  bj  Mr.  Pegg,  proprietor 
of  Beanchief  Abbey  in  Derbyshire,  to  preach  in  its  nnoccapied  chapel. 
For  this  service  Mr.  Pegg  allowed  him  sixteen  pounds  a  year.  So 
long  as  the  old  proprietor  lived,  that  is,  for  seventeen  years,  Mr. 
Baxter  continued  to  preach  without  molestation.  But  the  young 
squire  had  not  ^he  courage  of  his  father.  Being  alarmed  at  the  pen- 
alties with  which  he  was  threatened  for  encouraging  nonconformity 
and  allowing  a  conventicle  on  his  estate,  he  required  Mr.  Baxter  to 
desist  irom  preaching.  When  King  James  granted  the  indulgences 
to  nonconforming  ministers,  Mr.  Pegg  invited  his  father's  chaplain 
to  return,  and  offered  him  thirty  pounds  a  year  if  he  would  read  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  his  declinmg  to  do  this,  so  desirous 
were  the  proprietor  and  the  people  to  secure  his  preaching,  that  they 
offered  to  provide  the  expense  of  a  person  to  read  the  prayers. 
Although  he  could  not  agree  to  this  arrangement,  he  retained  the 
esteem  of  the  proprietor,  who  'left  him  a  handsome  legacy  on 
account  of  his  pious  and  charitable  services  to  the  people  of  the 
village.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  which  had  been  comprised 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  eighth  presbyterial  classis,  the  ejected 
ministers  were,  Mr.  White  of  MeUing,  Mr.  Nicholas  Smith  of  Tatham, 
and  Dr.  William  Marshall,  vicar  of  Lancaster,  who  afterwards  became 
a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  London. 

Li  the  mountainous,  and,  to  the  rest  of  the  county,  almost  unknown 
district  north  of  Morecambe  Bay,  were  several  of  the  most  self-deny- 
ing, laborious,  and  useful  ministers  of  Lancashire.  They  had  con- 
stituted the  ninth  presbyterial  classis.  Their  little  white  churches 
were  poorly  endowed,  and  scarcely  accessible  to  their  remote  parish- 
ioners in  the  inclement  weather  which  often  prevails  among  the  fells 
of  Fumess  and  Cartmel.  Yet  in  that  bleak  and  ill-cultured  region, 
scarcely  ever  visited  by  tourists  (if  such  people  then  existed),  good 
men  were  earnestly  and  successfully  preaching  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  If  their  people  could  not  go  to  their  churches, 
they  cheerfully  went  to  their  people,  and  preached  in  bams,  cottages, 
and,  in  summer  time,  within  the  ruins  of  Fumess  Abbey  and  Cartmel 
Priory,  wherever  they  could  collect  the  rustics  who,  if  they  knew 
litle  else,  knew  '  the  sweet  sound  of  Christ's  holy  evangile.'  Secluded 
firom  the  world,  they  maintained  Christian  intercourse  among  them- 
selves, and  worked  willingly  together  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
rural  population.  The  most  distinguished  for  their  itinerant  labours 
were  Mr.  Bennet  of  Cartmel,  Mr.  Camelf ord  of  Staveley,  Mr.  Drinchal 
of  Lindhall,  Mr.  Lamvet  of  Ulverstone,  Mr.  Whitehead  of  Dalton,  and 
Mr.  Nehemiah  Ambrose  of  Kirkby-on-Duddon.  On  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  1662,  not  one  of  them  could  have  seen  the  book  to  which 
they  were  required  to  give  their  assent  and  consent.     While  some  of 
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their  brethren,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  scanty  livelihood,  subscribed 
their  assent  to  a  book  they  had  not  seen,  it  was  honourable  to  the 
simple  integrity  of  a  poor  and  remote  clergy,  who  had  no  opportonity 
of  consulting  their  better  informed  friends,  that  the  majority  of  them 
refused  to  do  what  they  were  not  sure  would  proye  in  accordance 
with  their  belief.     In  no  other  district  of  the  county  was  the  propor- 
tion of  nonconforming  ministers  so  great  as  in  that  beyond  the  sands. 
They  had  preyiously  been,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  opposed  to  the 
ceremonies.     A  snrpb'ce   was    almost   unknown  in  their  country. 
When  the  day  of  trial  came,  they  left  their  churches,  but  they  would 
not  forsake  the  congregations  they  had  gathered  in  the  hamlets  and 
farmhouses  of  their  extensiye  parishes.   Although  they  resigned  their 
livings  (small,  indeed,  but  everything  earthly  they  had),  they  con- 
tinued in  the  country  and  preached  in  unobserved  places,  as  they  had 
opportunity.    Protected  from  the  informers  by  their  almost  impass- 
able mountains,  they  were  content  with  the  hospitality  of  a  poor  but 
willing  people.     Several  of  the  churches  continued  unoccupied ;  for 
few  conformists  cared  to  settle  where  their  stipends  would  be  small, 
their  churches  empty,  and  their  neighbours  looking  upon  them  as 
intruders.    At  times  the  Nonconformists  were  compelled  by  some 
obtrusive  magistrate  to  desist  from  preaching,  but  they  soon  resumed 
their  itinerant  labours.     Their  'wage'  was  small,  but  their  work 
was  prosperous,  and  their  hearts  contented  and  grateful.   An  intruder 
had  once  the  bad  manners  to  tell  one  of  them  that  his  '  coat  was  too 
mean  for  a  minister,'  and  the  minister  had  the  spirit  to  reply,   '  It 
might  have  looked  finer  if  I  had  turned  it.'     In  the  time  of  the  in- 
dulgences they  were  so  successful  in  gathering  their  people  that,  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  there  were  more  congregations 
able  to  support  their  ministers  in  Cartmel  and  Fumess  Qian  there 
have  ever  been  at  one  time  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over.    Many  of  them  attained  a  degree  of  stability  which  enabled 
them  to  provide  successors  after  the  ministers  who  founded  them, 
were  removed  by  death.     A  summer  visitor  of  their  lakes,  finding  in 
their  valleys  only  two  or  three  small  congregations  of  dissenters, 
may  well  enquire.  What   has   become  of   the   old  nonconforming 
interests  of  that  country  P     They  are  gone,  and  have  left  but  scanty 
memorials  of  their  history.     One  or  two  fiekcte  are  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

It  has  been  disputed  where  was  formed  the  first  congregational 
church  in  England.  Islington,  Yarmouth,  Southwark,  Dukenfield, 
have  claimed  the  honour.*  Among  the  fells  of  Fumess  was  founded 
the  first  Chbistian  Church  in  England.  By  Christian  I  here  mean, 
not  con^*egationa],  nor  presbyterian,  nor  episcopal,  nor  baptist,  but 
simply  Christian  in  its  unrestricted  sense — Christian,  not  sectarian ; 
Catholic,  not  denominational ;  a  Church  of  people,  acknowledged  as 
Christians  and  as  nothing  else.  A  poor  ejected  minister  over  the 
sands  had  the  wisdom  and  grace  to  form  such  a  Church,  and  the 
poor  mountaineers  of  his  neighbourhood  had  the  piety  firmly  to 
adhere  to  it  and  long  to  sustain  it.  I  know  the  neighbourhood ;  I 
*  I  refer  not  to  BrownistB,  but  to  Congregationaliits. 
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wish  I  Gonld  identify  the  exact  spot  where  these  Catholic  Christiaiis 
for  many  years  wordiipped  the  God  and  Father  of  all  good  people. 

The  Httle  chapel  from  which  the  Bev.  Gabbibl  Gamelford  was 
ejected  was  situate  in  the  romantic  village  of  Stavelej,  not  far  from 
iNewby  Bridge,  near  the  southern  end  of  Windermere.  Although 
crjected,  he  would  not  be  silenced,  as  he  felt  a  woe  upon  him  if  he 
preached  not  the  gospeL  Beloved,  not  only  in  his  .own  chapelry,  but 
through  all  the  lake  country,  he  resolved  to  live  and  die  preaching 
wherever  he  could  find  hearers,  bv  the  side  of  the  lakes  or  in  the 
shelter  of  the  glens.  He  was  *  an  mstrument,'  says  a  correspondent 
of  *  the  Nonconformist's  Memorial,*  '  of  converting  many  in  Fumess 
fells,  beyond  the  sands.'  His  converts  formed  a  Church  upon  the 
catholic  principle :  *  We  declare  ourselves  willing  and  ready  to  receive 
into  our  communion  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
and  truth.'  This  Church,  composed  of  poor  and  illiterate  men,  in  an 
obscure  comer  of  the  land,  imposed  no  terms  of  communion,  and 
required  no  compromise  of  opinion.  Jn  form  congregational,  in 
rejJity  Catholic,  this  Church,  although  unlike  in  its  catholicity  to 
any  other  in  England,  acquired  considerable  strength  and  stability, 
for  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Camelford,  Mr.  Sedgefield  was  its  pastor 
more  than  forty  years,  and,  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  the 
catholic  principle  was  preserved  inviolate.* 

We  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  fathers  of  Lancashire 
nonconformity.  In  the  review  of  their  character  and  conduct,  we 
may  confidently  assert  that  Lancashire  Nonconformists  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  ancestors.  May  they  ever  act  worthily 
of  their  ancestry  and  lineage,  of  their  Newcome,  and  Heywood,  and 
Harrison,  and  Jollie,  and  Ambrose,  and  Camelford,  and  their  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors ! 

*  These  particulars  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Palmer  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Sedgefield, 
who  had  l]«en  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  'had  conversed  with  old  people  who 
remembered  the  famous  itinerant  preacher,  Gabriel  Camelford. 


CHAPTEE    XVII. 

NONCONFORMITY. 

We  have  now  to  consider  nonconformity  no  longer  as  an  irregnlarity 
tolerated,  or  persecuted,  within  the  Chnrch  of  England,  bat  as  an 
organisation  formed  withont  its  limits,  and  governed  independently 
of  its  mle.  It  appears  as  a  great  schism,  which  suggests  the  enquiry, 
Who  were  the  schismatics  ?  Who  made  the  schism  ?  Who  tore  to 
pieces  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ  ? 

Although  it  is  easy  to  say  the  people  of  a  schism  are  the  schismatics, 
it  is  not  always  just  to  say  so.  Ghnstian  men  may,  without  any  &ult 
of  their  own,  be  brought  to  a  position  in  which  they  cannot  with 
honour,  with  integrity,  or  with  a  good  conscience,  remain  in  com- 
munion wifch  the  Church  of  their  country.  It  was  so  in  the  great 
schism  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  determined,  for  different  reasons,  to  exclude  the  Puritans 
from  the  national  Church.  The  terms  of  communion  were  purposely 
made  so  stringent  that  the  Presbyterians  could  not  comply  without 
dishonour.  It  was  resolved,  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  carry 
their  resolution  into  effect,  that  the  presbyterian  ministers  should  be 
either  ruined  in  reputation  or  expelled  from  their  livings.  The 
authors  of  the  Act  knew  that  many  ministers  could  not  honestly  con- 
form, and  that  if  they  did  conform  they  would  be  despised  by  their 
people.  Some  Churchmen  acknowledged  that,  if  they  had  thought 
their  old  enemies  would  have  conformed,  they  would  have  made  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  more  severe  and  oppressive.  Some  courtiers 
wished,  to  promote  a  large  Protestant  nonconformity,  by  means  of 
which  they  might  obtain  a  toleration  for  Roman  Catholics.  It  was 
not  enough  for  a  minister  to  observe  the  ritual  of  the  Church ;  he 
must  profess  his  assent  and  consent  to  many  things  which  he  had 
publicly  denied.  If  a  young  man,  he  had  to  repudiate  his  ordination ; 
if  an  old  man,  to  renounce  his  solemn  covenant.  Who  was  the 
schismatic  ?  The  man  who  imposed  the  dishonourable  condition,  or 
the  man  who  would  not  accept  it  P  The  latter  was  in  the  schism, 
but  the  former  drove  him  into  it ;  the  latter  suffered  the  schism,  but 
the  former  made  it.  The  latter  was  in  no  other  sense  a  schismatic 
than  the  man  who  wears  a  coat  is  a  tailor.  Had  nonconformity  not 
been  an  organised  schism  without  the  Church,  it  would  have  been  an 
organised  hypocrisy  within  it,  and  the  presbyterian  ministers,  gfuiltless 
of  the  schism,  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy. 

The  ejected  ministers,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  resolved  to 
continue  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  as  they  could  find  opportunily. 
They  had  been  appointed  and  ordained  to  their  office,  by  such  au- 
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thority  and  in  bilcIi  a  manner  as  they  believed  to  be  sufficient  to 
anthorise  their  public  ministrations.  Thej  had  done  nothing  to  dis- 
credit their  orders,  or  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  ordination  vows. 
In  the  loss  of  their  livelihood  they  could  trust  to  the  providence  of 
Ood,  in  whose  service  they  had  sustained  that  loss  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  integrity  and  honour.  They  quietly  waited  to  see  what 
opportunity  they  might  find  for  resuming  their  ministry,  and  what 
livelihood  they  might  obtain  by  its  exercise.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  the  way  of  service  was  made  plain,  and  support  in  it 
unexpectedly  provided. 

As  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  any  public  employment,  the  presbyte- 
rian  ministers  were  alternately  elated  and  depressed  by  the  inconsistent 
and  disingenuous  policy  of  tike  court.  Lord  Clarendon  and  Bishop 
Sheldon  were  thoroughly  understood  by  the  Nonconformists.  Their 
conduct  was  uniform,  plain,  and  consistent.  Intent  upon  crushing 
the  Presbyterians  as  convicted  enemies  of  the  Church  and  the  mon- 
archy, they  with  no  pretence  of  conciliation  unscrupulously  employed 
any  expedients  which  were  likely  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  But 
the  policy  of  the  courtiers,  of  the  queen  mother,  of  her  popish 
attendants,  and  of  the  king  himself,  so  far  as  he  had  any  policy  at 
all,  was  not  so  easily  understood  by  the  Nonconformists.  What  could 
be  the  meaning,  they  might  well  enquire,  of  the  promises  of  one  day 
and  the  threatenings  of  the  next,  the  blending  of  leniency  and  severity 
in  a  maze  of  perplexing  alternations  ?  There  was  much  to  encourage 
them,  and  quite  as  much  to  intimidate  them.  Was  it  the  result  of 
mere  waywardness  and  humour  on  the  part  of  the  court  ?  or  was 
there,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  influenced  the  king,  some  secret 
purpose  until  the  divulging  of  which  they  could  not  interpret  these 
intricate  and  perplexing  movements  ? 

To  the  eve  of  Bartholomew's  day  the  ministers  were  cheered  with 
the  vain  hope  of  being  allowed  to  retain  their  benefices,  or  of  being 
in  some  other  way  employed  in  the  public  service.  Letters  of  pro- 
mise, apparently  resting  on  good  authority,  were  sent  from  London 
and  eagerly  read  by  the  ministers  of  Lancashire.  Some  indulgence 
was  undoubtedly  contemplated  by  the  king,  and  as  undoubtedly 
prevented  by  Clarendon  and  Sheldon. 

On  August  27,  only  three  days  after  black  Bartholomew,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  king  by  several  of  the  London  ministers,  who 
'  humbly  cast  ourselves  and  concernments  at  your  majesty's  feet, 
desiring  that  of  your  princely  wisdom  and  compassion  you  will  take 
some  effectual  course  whereby  we  may  be  continued  in  the  exercise 
of  our  ministry.'*     The  king  gave  them  a  favourable  reply,  and  the 

*  To  tblB  petition  twenty-aeven  names  were  subscribed.  The  sixth  name  is 
'  John  Tillots.'  No  minister  of  that  name  can  be  diaoovered  either  in  London  or 
the  country.  John  Tillotson,  afterwards  ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbury,  was  at  the 
time  residing  at  Cheshunt,  and  was  regarded  as  a  Nonconformist.  I  suspect  *  John 
Tillots '  was  no  other  than  John  Tillotson,  although  I  cannot  tell  why  he  abbre- 
viated his  name.  It  is  doubtful  whether  T^otson  ever  conformed.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Birch,  his  biographer  and  intimate  friend,  could  not  discover  by  what 
bishop  he  was  ordained.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  he  procured  ordination  from  a 
Scotch  bishop  who  required  no  subscription  to  any  articles.    Nor  ia  it  known  that 
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next  day  intiinated  in  councO  his  intention  of  granting  'indulgence.* 
Sheldon,  however,  defeated  the  purpose  of  *  princely  wisdom  *  by  a 
bold  and  resolute  speech  against  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  pre- 
rogative in  suspending  an  act  of  parliament,  to  which  the  king  in  his 
'princely  wisdom'  had  given  his  assent.  Sheldon  was  constitu- 
tionally right,  but  his  constitutional  right  was  grievous  wrong  to  the 
Nonconformists.     Summum  jus  summa  injuria  est 

The  nonconforming  ministers,  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
engaging  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  devoted  themselves, 
until  better  days  might  come,  to  such  private  ministrations  as  were 
prevalent  among  the  Puritans  and  characteristic  of  the  religious 
life  of  their  families.  Like  the  catholic  priest,  though  with  different 
purpose,  the  puritan  pastor  was  concerned  in  all  the  passing  events 
of  the  several  fiunilies  placed  under  his  spiritual  charge.  In  sickness 
and  sorrows,  in  festivities  and  congratulations,  the  minister  had  his 
appropriate  duties ;  and  if  he  were  worthy  of  his  office,  his  services 
were  rewarded  with  many  expressions  of  grateful  acknowledgment. 
The  baptising  of  in&nts,  the  catechising  of  children,  the  welcome 
of  the  young  to  their  first  communion,  the  departure  of  sons  to 
places  of  business,  the  espousals  and  the  marriages  of  daughters, 
recoveries  from  sickness,  removals  to  new  habitations,  intrusions  of 
death  in  their  families ;  these  and  other  incidents  of  social  life  were 
appropriate  occasions  for  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  pastor  in  the 
form  of  congratulation  or  condolence,  of  thanksgiving  or  humiliation. 
Special  times  of  devotion  were  observed,  and  the  presence  of  the 
minister  was  as  naturally  expected  as  at  a  baptism  or  a  funeral.  The 
diaries  which  the  nonconforming  ministers  have  left  teach  us  how 
much  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  '  keeping  private  days '  with 
their  friends,  and  in  '  sanctifying '  the  several  occurrences  of  domestic 
life  by  the  performance  of  religious  services.  In  return  for  these 
services  the  voluntary  offerings  of  friends  were  more  liberally  pre- 
sented, because  the  ministers  were  unjustly  deprived  of  their  regalar 
incomes.  Newcome  often  in  his  *  Diary '  refers  to  the  *  private  days ' 
he  kept  with  his  friends,  and  to  the  pleasant  expressions  of  their 
gratitude  whidi  he  received  in  the  time  of  his  poverty. 

In  the  urgency  occasioned  by  so  many  churches  becoming  vacant 
at  one  time,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  compelled  to  admit 
very  incompetent  persons  into  the  benefices,  rather  than  leave  the 
parishes  entirely  destitute  of  religions  ordinances.  Uneducated  men, 
some  of  whom  could  scarcely  read  the  liturgy,  irreligious  men  who 
had  no  concern  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  immoral  men 
who  were  a  scandal  to  their  office,  often  occupied  the  places  which 
had  been  worthily  filled  by  learned,  holy,  and  devoted  pastors.  Some 
could  not  preach,  some  would  not  preach,  some  had  better  not  have 
preached;  very  few  preached  like  their  predecessors.  Where  the 
new  incumbents  could  with  propriety  conduct  their  ministry,  they 
often  remained  but  a  short  time,  amidst  the  many  opportunities 

in  aay  of  his  sahfleqaent  promotioDS  he  ever  oomplied  with  the  proyirionB  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  signatures  to  Joshua  Wilson, 
Esq.,  which  copy  he  carefuUymade  from  the  original  manuscript 
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which  such  men  found  to  obtain  more  lucrative  situations.  In  this 
deficiency  of  pastoral  oversight,  some  people  favourably  disposed  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  resorted  in  their  spiritual  anxieties  and  conflicts 
to  the  devout  men  whom  an  act  of  oppressive  power  had  ejected 
from  their  livings. 

The  deficiency  of  religious  instruction,  lamentable  in  the  towns, 
was  still  worse  in  many  of  the  rural  villages.  The  successors  of 
OHver  Heywood  at  Coley  Chapel  were  not  favourable  samples,  but 
certainly  not  unusually  bad  ones,  of  the  kind  of  conformists  who 
were  introduced  into  the  churches  of  the  north  of  England.  The 
first  '  was  not  liked,  being  a  wild  man.'  The  next  came  under  a 
fidse  name,  and,  after  officiating  a  month,  '  carried  away '  (let  us 
hope  by  mistake)  '  some  things  which  he  had  borrowed  of  his  neigh- 
bours.' The  third  *left,  not  much  regretted.'  The  fourth  *gave 
little  satisfisKstion.'  The  fifth  *  stayed  but  a  short  time.'  The  sixth 
went  away,  '  ashamed  to  remain.'  These  six  men  were  in  the  course 
of  twelve  years  the  successors  of  one  of  the  best  ministers  of  the 
north  of  England.*  It  is  not  a  grateful  subject,  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  produce  from  all  parts  of  Lancashire  instances  of  the  occu- 
piers of  the  numerous  vacancies,  of  whom  the  complaints  were  that 
they  were  unable  to  preach,  that  they  were  negligent  of  their  duties, 
that  they  frequented  ale-houses,  that  they  did  not  pay  their  debts, 
that  they  quarrelled  with  their  people.  In  a  few  instances  the  vacant 
churches  were  filled  by  exemplary  ministers,  and  they  were  often  the 
best  friends  of  their  ejected  predecessors.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  nonconforming  ministers  were  induced  by  the  urgent  wants  of 
the  people,  and  encouraged  by  the  contributions  of  their  friends,  to 
continue  their  ministrations  in  such  places  and  in  such  manner  as 
they  might  find  opportunity,  t 

As  they  were  forbidden  to  preach  publicly  in  the  churches,  they 
conducted  such  religious  services  in  their  own  houses,  or  in  the 
houses  of  their  friends,  as  they  hoped  would  not  expose  them  to  the 

*  Hunter's  Lift  of  Oliver  Heyvnod,  p.  149. 

f  *  I  law  tbftt  the  danger  of  aeparation  from  the  public  worship  would  be  heigh- 
tened by  the  general  dislike  of  my  successor,  his  voice  being  weak  and  lisping,  tibat 
multitudes'  could  not  at  all  understand  him,  and  those  that  could  thought  him  a 
▼ery  mean  preacher.'  '  A  gentleman  conformable  to  the  very  bone  cursed  me  one 
Lord's  Day  for  not  keeping  the  place  from  such  a  bungler.' 

'  Being  young  and  sociable,  always  either  tabling  in  an  ale*house  or  very  near 
one,  he  was  laid  open  to  the  temptation  of  wild  company,  and  got  such  a  habit  of 
loving  strong  ale  and  brandy,  that  it  prejudiced  his  studies  and  at  last  killed  him.' 
—The  Life  of  Adam  MartindaU,  p.  169. 

Adam  used  in  his  own  house  to  have  '  repetitions '  every  Sunday  evening  of  the 
sermons  of  his  unworthy  successor  with  remarks  of  his  own,  '  and  the  people 
would  say  that  they  liked  the  sermons  better  in  the  repetition  than  in  the  preach- 
ing. '  Adam  says  of  his  successor  that  he  '  had  good  texts  and  good  matter,'  having 
the  MSS.  of  a  dead  brother ;  but  '  that  which  was  good  in  itself  in  delivering 
seemed  to  freeae  in  his  mouth,  when  as  I  repeating  it  with  as  much  vigour  as  I 
was  able,  one  note  seconded  another,  yet  wsrm  upon  the  hearers'  hearts,  and  I^^IpmI 
to  raise  their  affections  to  a  higher  degree.'— Li/e  of  MartindaXe,  p.  178.  The 
preaching  at  church  in  the  afternoon  and  its  repetition  in  Adam's  house  in  tho 
evening,  must  have  formed  a  very  curious,  if  not  an  edifying,  contrast. 
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penalties  of  public  preaching.  In  devotional  exercises  they  intro- 
duced what  they  called  '  repetitions.'  They  had  been  accustomed, 
before  they  were  ejected,  to  repeat  the  outlines  of  their  discourses  or 
of  the  discourses  oi  others  to  their  fiimilies  and  friends  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sabbath.  When  churches  were  seldom  illumined  with  candles 
or  lamps,  the  long  evenings  of  winter  Sundays  were  in  this  manner 
often  spent  pleasantly  and  profitably.  The  phrase  *  sweet  repetitions ' 
is  found  in  the  letters  or  diaries  of  Newcome,  Heywood,  Angier,  and 
many  other  Lancashire  Puritans.  After  the  ejectment  their  *  repe- 
titions '  were  often  conducted  on  the  evenings  of  week-days,  as  well 
as  on  those  of  Sundays.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  such  a  minister 
as  ELarrison  of  Ashton  going  on  Sunday  morning  or  afternoon  to 
the  church  from  which  he  had  been  ejected,  and  finding  good  mate- 
rial in  the  sermons  of  his  successor  for  *  sweet  repetition '  in  the 
evening.  So  Newcome  thanked  God  for  good  sermons  from  unworthy 
ministers  because  they  suggested  to  him  'sweet  repetitions.'  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  *  repetitions '  were  the  outlines  of  their  own 
sermons,  which  the  nonconforming  ministers  had  preached  in  former 
days,  and  which  their  Mends  were  glad  to  hear  again  expressed  in  a 
more  simple  and  colloquial  style. 

Many  of  the  ejected  ministers  soon  obtained  wider  space  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  than  their  own  houses  or  the  houses  of  their 
people  afforded  them.  Invited  to  visit  distant  friends,  they  found 
many  opportunities  of  conducting  religious  services  in  different  towns 
and  villages  through  which  they  travelled.  They  arranged  preaching 
tours,  and  often  included  in  their  itinerancy  a  considerable  extent  of 
country.  In  places  where  no  puritan  minister  resided,  and  especially 
whence  persecution  had  compelled  one  to  remove,  the  travelling 
preacher  often  found  a  comfortable  lodging,  as  well  as  an  attentive 
congregation.  As  notice  of  these  visits  was  sometimes  previously 
given,  their  audiences  became  larger,  and  their  religious  services 
assumed  a  more  popular  and  formal  character.  Domestic  exercises 
grew  into  public  services,  social  meetings  into  large  gatherings, 
'sweet  repetitions'  into  long  sermons,  and  the  principles  of  an 
organised  nonconformity  were  gradually  developed  and  brought  into 
public  notice.  These  services,  conducted  by  many  of  the  ejected 
ministers  and  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  their  friendd,  f>xcited 
some  apprehension  and  more  opposition  among  the  conforming  clergy. 
Some  of  the  more  diligent  were  angry  because  many  of  their  parish- 
ioners resorted  to  the  conventicle  instead  of  attending  the  church, 
and  even  the  negligent  were  ashamed  that  the  work  which  they 
neglected  should  be  done  by  their  rivals  or  by  strangers. 

The  parliament,  instigated  by  the  clergy,  determined  to  suppress 
the  conventicles  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  the  magistrates, 
even  when  willing,  were  able  to  do  by  means  of  the  existiug  laws. 
It  passed  one  of  the  most  severe  and  cruel  acts  which  ever  disgraced 
English  legislation.  In  1664  it  was  enacted  that  '  if  any  person 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  be  present  at  any  meeting,  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  in  other  manner  than 
is  allowed  by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  where 
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shall  be  five  more  persons  than  the  household,  he  shall  for  the  first 
offence  suffer  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  paj  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds ;  for  the  second  offence  six  months'  imprisonment  or 
pay  ten  pounds ;  and  for  the  third  offence  be  banished  to  some  of 
the  American  plantations  (excepting  New  England  or  Virginia)  for 
seven  jears,  qr  paj  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  case  they  return,  or 
make  their  escape,  such  persons  are  to  be  adjudged  felons  and  suffer 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy,^  Magistrates  were  empowered  to 
dissolve  conventicles,  to  imprison  such  as  they  found  attending  them, 
and  to  send  married  women  to  prison  for  a  year  unless  their  husbands 
paid  forty  shillings  for  their  release. 

The  consequences  of  the  Conventicle  Act  were  terrible.  Any 
magistrate  could  enforce  its  severest  penalties  upon  the  oath  of  a 
common  informer,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial  by  jury.  As  the 
ministers  would  not  desist  from  preaching,  nor  their  friends  from 
hearing  them,  the  common  gaols  were  filled  with  quiet,  moral,  reli- 
gious men  and  women.  The  Quakers  took  no  care  to  conceal  their 
meetings,  and  as  even  their  silent  exercises  were  accounted  religious 
services,  they  were  the  greatest  and  most  frequent  sufferers.  But 
no  nonconformist  worshippers  were  safe.  Fines  were  enforced,  fur- 
niture was  sold,  cattle  were  seized,  ministers  and  people  were  immured 
with  felons  in  dungeons,  the  wretchedness  and  filth  of  which  are 
scarcely  credible  in  these  civilised  times. 

If  these  severities  deterred  some  persons  from  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Nonconformists,  they  on  the  other  hand  prevented  many 
from  frequenting  the  services  of  the  Established  Church.  They  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  discourage  the  occasional  conformity 
which  the  Presbyterians  were  willing  to  practise.  They  gave  occasion 
for  many  bitter  reflections  upon  the  clergy,  who  were  known  to  have 
promoted  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  they  invested  the  suffering 
Nonconformists  with  something  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  The 
fortitude  with  which  the  ministers  exposed  themselves  to  danger  and 
submitted  to  suffering,  the  integrity  and  honour  with  which  they 
maintained  their  cause  amidst  the  vacillation  of  their  rulers  and  the 
treachery  of  their  enemies,  endeared  them  to  their.friends,  conciliated 
some  of  their  opponents,  and  gathered  round  them  a  powerful  party, 
determined  at  all  risks  and  consequences  to  help,  protect^  and  support 
them. 

Under  the  terrors  of  this  rigorous  law  the  Nonconformists  were 
compelled  to  maintain  secresy  respecting  their  religious  services,  to 
meet  in  unknown  and  obscure  places,  in  bams,  or  in  woods,  or  on 
the  nlonntain  side,  to  keep  watch  against  the  approach  of  informers, 
or  soldiers,  or  magistrates,  and  to  confine  the  notice  of  their  meeting^ 
to  trusty  Mends  who  would  take  every  precaution  against  dangerous 
publicity. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  foundations  of  Lancashire  noncon- 
formity were  laid,  the  diary  of  Oliver  Heywood  affords  our  best 
illustration.  Although  he  was  settled  in  Yorkshire,  he  never  forgot 
that  Lancashire  was  his  native  county,  that  his  nearest  relatives  and 
most  intimate  Mends  resided  there,  that  they  being  Nonconformists 
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like  lumself  were  always  glad  to  see  him  on  his  itinerant  missions, 
and  ready  to  sncconr  him  in  his  nrgent  necessities.  The  descendants 
of  the  old  puritan  €a,milies  of  Bolton  and  its  neighbourhood  had  not 
degenerated  from  the  original  stock,  and  therefore  in  the  Geneva  of 
his  party  he  loved  to  labour  and  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  with 
which  his  labours  were  rewarded. 

As  Mr.  Hey  wood  was  ejected  from  a  chapelry  in  Yorkshire,  I  have 
hitherto  had  uttle  to  say  about  him,  but  some  notice  of  his  labours 
becomes  necessary  here  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  rise 
of  Lancashire  nonconformity.  As  he  had  been  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry  in  the  diocese  of  York,  and  as  his  suspension 
had  been  published  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  he  was  silenced  a  few 
weeks  before  the  coming  of  black  Bartholomew.  The  suspension 
was  soon  followed  by  his  excommunication,  which  was  published  in 
Halifax  church  on  Nov;ember  2,  1662.  By  this  terrible  sentence  he 
was  rendered  liable  to  severe  punishment,  if  he  partook  of  the  com- 
munion or  even  attended  worship  in  any  church  in  the  diocese  of 
York.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  attended  as  a  hearer,  the  chapel- 
warden  ordered  hiTn  to  leave  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  had  long  min- 
istered. On  another,  the  same  official  called  aloud  to  the  minister 
to  desist,  because  an  excommunicated  man  was  present.  In  a  private 
house,  where  he  was  invited  to  dine,  the  rector  of  Halifax  refused  to 
sit  at  the  table,  under  the  pretext  that  he  would  violate  the  canons 
of  the  Church  by  dining  with  an  excommunicafce  man.  As  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  not  published  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  Mr.  Heywood  resolved  to  exercise  his  ministry,  as  he  could 
find  opportunity,  in  the  open  houses  of  his  Lancashire  friends. 

There  we  find  him  keeping  *  private  days,'  having  *  sweet  repetitions,' 
and  even  obtaining  occasional  admission  into  churches  and  chapels 
through  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  and  the  permission  of  pious  and 
liberal  conformists.  He  preached  twice  on  a  Sunday  in  the  chapel 
of  Shaw  in  Prestwich,  and  on  one  occasion  delivered  a  funeral 
sermon  for  an  intimate  friend  in  the  parish  church  of  Bolton. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  silencing  Mr.  Heywood  was  to  publish 
in  the  diocese  of  Chester  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  had 
been  pronounced  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  York.  This  would 
make  it  perilous  not  only  for  him  to  preach,  but  for  any  one  to 
encourage,  or  even  to  attend,  any  religious  service  which  he  might 
conduct.  George  Hall,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  with  his  usual 
severity,  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  preaching  of 
the  popular  Nonconformist.  On  December  7,  1662,  the  citation  of 
Oliver  Heywood  was  read  in  Bolton  church,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
the  following  month  the  sentence  of  his  excommunication  was  pub- 
licly announced  in  the  same  place.  His  friends  were  stricken  with 
consternation,  but  he  heard  it  very  calmly,  and  '  desired  to  make 
some  spiritusJ  use  of  it,  and  to  get  so  much  nearer  to  Gt)d  as  men 
drove  mm  out  from  them.'     It  was  not  easy  to  silence  such  a  man. 

After  making  preaching  itinerancies  in  other  counties  where  we 
need  not  accompany  him,  he  soon  resumed  his  work  in  Lancashire, 
and  quietly  waited  the  consequences.     He  again  found  people  willing 
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to  hear  him,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  chnrches  and  chapels  were 
occasionally  open  to  the  ezcommnnicated  man,  and  crowded  when- 
ever he  was  expected  to  preach.  At  Mottram  the  charchwardens 
accompanied  him  to  the  church,  and  the  vicar  attended  both  the 
services  which  Heywood  conducted  on  the  Sabbath.  In  Denton 
church,  old  John  Angier  publicly  and  lovingly  received  the  excom- 
municated man  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  fears,  neither  Angier  nor  Heywood  was  troubled 
for  this  bold  defiance  of  episcopal  authority. 

The  *  private  days '  he  kept  at  Denton  were  long  remembered  for 
the  deep  impressions  of  his  solemn  services.  Although  the  days 
were  called  *  private,'  the  congregations  were  considerable.  Referring 
to  a  service  in  the  house  of  the  venerable  Angier,  he  says :  '  I  con- 
tinued about  three  hours  in  prayer,  pouring  out  my  soul  before  the 
Lord,  principally  on  behalf  of  His  Church.'  The  houses  of  the 
puritan  gentry  were  open  to  him  for  such  services.  He  kept  a 
private  day  at  Colonel  Holland's,  preparatory  to  the  marriage  of  the 
old  parliamentary  soldier.*  The  anniversaries  of  black  Bartholomew 
were  observed  with  great  solemnity  by  him  and  his  friends. 

This  zealous  evangelist  was  not  to  be  silenced  even  by  the  severities 
of  the  Conventicle  Act.  Of  his  seasons  of  preaching  and  praying, 
he  says,  *  They  are  worth  a  prison.'  On  occasion  of  a  double  service, 
after  the  first  minister  had  finished  preaching,  he  '  took  it  up  about 
eleven  o'clock  with  abundant  enlargement  until  half-past  three.'  On 
another  occasion  when  the  rector  of  Radcliffe  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  magistrates  to  enforce  the  law  against  him,  he  conducted  a  reli- 
gious service  in  his  father's  house  'from  ten  until  six  in  the  evening.' 
His  prayers  seem  to  have  had  more  influence  with  the  magistrates 
than  the  rector's  arguments. 

If  few  of  the  Lancashire  Nonconformists  travelled  as  much  or 
preached  as  often  as  Oliver  Heywood,  many  of  them  did,  according 
to  their  strength,  very  much  of  the  same  kind  of  service,  and  so 
maintained  in  the  worst  time  a  very  intimate  and  endearing  connec- 
tion with  the  pious  members  of  their  congregations.  Although  we 
have  not  so  detailed  an  account  of  their  devotional  exercises,  we  have 
quite  enough  to  show  that  the  *  private  days'  of  Newcome,  Harrison, 
Constantino,  Ambrose,  and  many  others,  were  very  like  the  *  private 
days '  of  Oliver  Heywood.  In  the  same  devout  spirit  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  Lancashire  nonconformity. 

An  interesting  enquiry  is  here  suggested.  How  were  the  ejected 
ministers  and  their  families  supported  until  they  were  allowed  to 
license  their  meeting-houses  and  gather  their  congregations  ?  Some 
of  them  suffered  many  privations,  but  one  who  knew  them  well  could 
say,  *  Although  many  of  the  ejected  ministers  were  brought  very  low, 
had  many  children,  were  greatly  harassed  by  persecution,  I  never 
knew  nor  heard  of  any  in  prison  for  debt.     Providence  was  instead 

*  The  proposed  marriage  never  took  place.  The  colonel  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  sickness,  and  his  funeral  was  solemnised  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  marriage. 
A  puritan  minister  preached  on  the  occasion  from  the  text,  '  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom Cometh.' 
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of  livings  to  them  who  left  their  livings  for  the  sake  of  their  con- 
sciences. They  were  driven  first  out  of  their  freeholds,  and  after- 
wards from  all  corporations,  on  purpose  that  they  might  be  separated 
from  their  kind  neighbours.  Cautions  were  entered  against  them 
in  all  ways  of  livelihood  they  were  capable  of;  and  yet  they  lived 
comfortably  and  maintained  their  families  creditably.  Many  of  them 
bred  up  their  sons  to  the  ministir  in  which  they  were  a^fdl,  and 
they  at  last  died  in  peace,  and  were  laid  in  their  graves  with  honour.'* 

So  far  as  Lancashire  is  concerned,  this  statement  is  correct  and 
appropriate.  I  do  not  know  that  any  nonconforming  minister  of  the 
county  was  allowed  to  sink  into  debt  or  squalid  poverty.  Some  of 
them  were  poor  and  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  their  friends,  but 
so  &.r  as  I  can  discover,  not  one  was  left  destitute  of  the  necessaries 
or  even  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Sad  stories  are  current  of 
ejected  ministers  reduced  to  menial  situations  or  day  labour,  but 
they  did  not  live  among  the  generous  people  of  Lancashire.  This  is 
the  more  honourable  to  those  people,  for  many  of  the  benefices  were 
80  miserably  poor  that  their  ministers  could  have  taken  very  little 
with  them  from  the  parsonages  which  they  were  compelled  to  leave. 
They  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  they  went,  but  God  and  God's 
people  provided  for  them  in  a  manner  they  never  expected.  The 
most  urgent  pressure  upon  many  of  them  was  in  the  dark  interval 
between  their  ejectment  and  their  toleration,  but  even  in  that  emer- 
gency God  wonderfully  provided  for  them  and  their  families. 

The  few  ministers  who,  like  Mr.  Hyett  of  Croston  and  Mr, 
Thompson  of  Sephton,  had  anything  worthy  the  name  of  private 
property,  were  ever  disposed,  as  they  were  often  solicited,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  and  comfort  of  their  poor  brethren.  Even  those 
who  had  nothing  more  than  a  comfortable  home  and  small  income  were 
glad  to  afford  hospitality  to  itinerant  preachers.  Such  hospitable 
abodes  as  that  of  Philip  Henry  of  Broad  Oak  might  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  After  the  severe  losses  which  the  ministers 
who  had  anything  to  lose  had  sustained,  their  contributions  for  their 
destitute  brethren  would  be  found,  if  an  approximate  estimate  could 
be  formed,  to  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  their  kindness  and 
generosity. 

A  few  devised  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  made  their  new 
occupations  more  or  less  subservient  to  their  ministerial  labours. 
Some,  like  Mr.  Birch  of  Birch,  practised  medicine. t  Several  of  the 
younger  men  became  tutors  in  the  families  of  wealthy  Presbyterians, 
Some  gave  private  instruction  in  classics  and  mathematics  to  youths 
preparing  for  the  universities.  Although  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
required  schoolmasters  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  conformity  on 
the  penalty  of  three  months'    imprisonment    for    refusing,    that 

*  Cited  in  Palmer's  Nonconformist' t  Memorial,  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

t  Mr.  Hunter  says  of  the  ejected  ministers,  *  Three  or  four  became  phymciana.* 
— Life  of  Heywoodf  p.  143.  If  by  physicians  he  meant  those  who  practised  physic, 
thirty  or  forty  would  have  been  a  more  correct  estimate.  If  we  were  to  include 
such  as  occasionally  administered  medicine  to  their  friends,  and  raoeivAi  grataitiMi 
for  doing  so,  the  number  would  be  considerably  larger. 
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provision  seems  in  the  north  to  have  been  seldom  enforced.  At  all 
events  some  ejected  ministers  did  establish  schools.  Adam  Martin- 
dale,  for  instance,  obtained  from  fifteen  to  tweniy  shillings  a  week 
*by  schooling  and  tabling  of  young  gentlemen.'*  Some  betook 
themselves  to  farming  or  gardening,  and  probably  a  few  (although  I 
do  not  know  an  instance  in  Lancashire)  to  some  sort  of  small 
trading  or  handicraft.t 

As  the  ministers  were  legally  ejected  on  August  24,  a  perplexing 
question  arose — ^What  claim  they  might  have  upon  their  saccessors 
for  the  services  which  they  had  legally  rendered  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ejected  minister  ever  brought 
an  action  at  law  to  recover  any  part  of  his  stipend,  but  several 
attempts  were  made  in  various  ways  to  obtain  payment  for  service 
done  previously  to  the  ejectment.  They  were,  I  fear,  generally 
unsuccessful.  In  some  few  instances  kind  and  thoughtful  clergymen 
may  have  taken  into  their  consideration  the  claims  of  men  into 
whose  unpaid  labours  they  had  entered ;  but  most  of  the  new 
incumbents  were  too  bitterly  opposed  to  the  ejected  ministers  to  be 
willing  to  make  them  any  compensation,  or  too  poor  to  do  so,  even  if 
they  had  been  willing.  That  some  allowance  was  occasionally  made, 
I  infer  from  a  remark  of  Martindale,  who  says  that  the  refusal  of  the 
new  vicar  to  make  him  any  allowance  from  the  tithes  of  the  year,  of 
which  his  share  would  have  been  22Z.,  *  raised  the  spleen  of  the  people 
against  him,'  Instead  of  reasoning  with  the  parson,  who  was  not 
very  sensitive  to  argument,  or  going  to  law  with  him  in  an  uncertain 
matter,  Adam  took  the  more  sensible  course  of  sending  his  wife  (the 
woman  who  cut  down  the  Maypole  while  her  husband  was  vainly 
preaching  against  it)  *  to 'get  what  she  could  out  of  the  man,'  and  she 

*  Martindale  was  afraid  to  take  any  boys  old  enough  to  be  examined  on  oath 
lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  him,  or  to  allow  his  maid 
servant  to  enter  the  schooh'oom  while  he  was  teaching. — Life  0/  MartindaXe,  p.  178. 

i*  The  most  credible  account  I  know  of  extreme  poverty  among  the  nonconform- 
ing ministers  is  in  The  Conformisfs  Plea  for  the  Nonconformists.  The  writer 
says  of  tbem  :  '  Though  they  were  as  frugal  as  possible,  they  could  hardly  live ; 
some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown  bread  and  water  ;  many  had  but  eight  or  ten 
pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of  flesh  has  not  come  to  one  of 
their  tables  in  six  weeks'  time.  Their  allowance  would  scarce  afford  tbem  bread 
and  cheese.  One  went  to  plough  six  days  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  day; 
another  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood.'  These  must  have  been 
extreme  cases  and  far  away  from  Lancashire,  where,  although  I  cannot  find  a  non- 
conforming minister  cutting  tobacco,  I  find  several,  like  Newcome,  smoking  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  it.  Contrast  with  this  account  the  testimony  of  Oliver 
Heywooa  :  *  0  what  a  day  have  I  lived  to  see  this  last  twenty  years  !  near  two 
thousand  ministers  turned  out  of  public  maintenance  for  their  consciences,  living 
only  on  God's  providence,  strangely  preserved,  maintained ;  none  that  I  know 
reduced  to  debts  or  extreme  want ;  many  of  them  in  a  better  condition  than  when 
they  were  turned  out ;  whereas  many  conformists  that  stretched  their  consciences 
for  a  livelihood,  or  preferment,  are  reduced  to  such  exigencies  as  drive  them  into 
prisons  or  dangers,  or  a-begging  to  hard- hearted  men.  God  hath  found  employ- 
ment for  some,  friends  for  others,  or  cast  in  real  or  personal  estates  on  others,  and 
given  credit  and  good  repute  to  all  conscientious  suffering  ministers,  that,  though 
they  were  sent  without  staff  or  scrip  they  have  lacked  nothing,  meipso  adhy>c 
iestificante:— Diary,  1681. 
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^  with  macli  importunity  wrangled  him  oat  of  ten  pounds.*  In  a 
few  instances,  I  suppose  very  few,  either  by  reasoning  or  by 
wrangling,  by  solicitation  or  by  threatening,  some  small  proportion 
of  the  year's  stipend  was  obtained.  Few  ministers'  wives  managed 
these  things  as  cleverly  and  resolutely  as  Mrs.  Martindale. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  instances  in  which,  by  favour  of  the 
patron,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  new  incumbents  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ejected  ministers.  I  cannot  say  that  any  such  arrangement 
was  carried  into  effect  in  Lancashire,  although  it  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Harrison  of  Ashton  had  the  benefit  of  something  of  the  kind 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  George  Booth.f  In  other  parts  of  the 
countary  presbyterian  patrons  may  be  found  offering  to  make  similar 
arrangements,  although  they  were  not  carried  into  effect,  or  if  they 
were,  the  parties  concerned,  for  obvious  reasons,  took  care  to  conceal 
them.]; 

But  the  ejected  ministers  had,  under  God,  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  generosity  of  their  friends.  The  religious  exercises  to  which  I 
have  referred  were  remunerated  according  to  the  ability  of  their 
hearers,  who  for  the  most  part  were  in  humble  circumstances,  or  with 
limited  incomes.  Voluntary  contributions  were  sometimes  liberally 
made,  where  no  spiritual  services  were  rendered  or  expected  in  return. 
Wealthy  men,  as  Lord  Delamere,  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  Colonel 
Holland,  and  many  others,  sent  frequent  presents  to  ministers  who 
were  their  neighbours  or  acquaintances.  Funds  were  raised  in  large 
and  wealthy  towns,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  thinly 
peopled  districts.  Baxter,  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  Henry  Ashurst, 
Esq.,  who  having  left  Lancashire  in  his  youth  acquired  considerable 
property  in  London,  says  that  in  addition  to  otiier  donations  the 
good  man  contributed  1001,  annually  for  poor  ministers  of  his  native 
county.  Newcome,  in  his  *  Diary,'  has  several  entries  of  monies 
given  to  him  by  his  wealthy  friends  :  *  Mrs.  Haworth  was  with  us 
this  afternoon  and  gave  ten  guineas  from  the  justice.'  *  My  dear 
friend  Mrs.  Grant  left  me  by  will  one  hundred  shillings.'  *  I  received 
affcer  supper  10?.  of  Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  a  mercy  that  I  have  supply 
ready,  and  am  forced  into  no  straits  as  yet  for  living.'  Mr.  Hartley, 
a  draper  of  Strangeways,  '  showed  me  much  kindness  in  giving  me 
dZ.,  a  pair  of  gloves  and  escutcheon.'     '  Came  home  to  Mr.  Hartley, 

•  Although  Adam  received  101.,  he  never  forgot  that  more  was  due  to  him. 
When  the  vicar  was  dangerously  ill,  he  sent  to  request  the  prayers  of  the  ejected 
minister.  Martindale  thought  it  a  fine  opportunity  to  bring  the  vicar  to  repent- 
ance for  his  sins  in  general,  and  particularly  for  his  sin  in  not  paying  the  twelve 
pounds  still  due  for  unrequited  service.  For  this  interference  Adam  was  severely 
blamed,  but  he  shrewdly  replied,  '  He  did  not  know  how  to  do  a  sinner  good 
without  making  him  sorry  for  bis  sins.'  Ill-natured  people  said  the  poor  vicar 
died  through  Adam's  unseasonable  importunity,  but  the  apothecary,  who  ought 
to  know,  attributed  his  death  to  '  gills  of  brandy.' — L^e,  ch.,  vL  sect.  xzL 

+  We  have  seen  how  such  an  arrangement  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Newcome  failed 
through  the  treachery  of  the  incumbent  of  Thornton. 

t  At  Tarrant  Hinton  in  Dorsetshire,  Timothy  Sacheverel,  the  ejected  minister, 
was  requested  to  nominate  a  friend  who  would  hold  the  living  and  allow  him  tha 
profits,  but  he  declined  the  offer. — The  Nonconformist* s  Memorial, 
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who  gave  me  4sOZ.'  *  *  Mr.  Worthington  paid  me  61.  and  odd  money.' 
'  Lady  Booth  of  the  Mill  House  senfc  me  forty  shillings  '  He  also 
notices  *  tokens,'  '  gifts,'  and  *  favours '  which  he  received  from  his 
friends,  and  thanks  God  that  supplies  came  to  him  in  a  manner  he 
never  expected.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the  good  wife  of  the 
conforming  warden  sent  him  'a  token  of  linnons  of  considerable 
value.' 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  how  much  Newcome  received  in 
these  several  ways.  Although  he  had  no  private  property,  he 
obtained  many  comforts  and  some  luxuries.  He  spent  many  evenings 
at  a  quiet  tavern,  entertained  his  friends,  and  occasionally  made 
them  *very  merry.*  He  purchased  books,  took  journeys,  bought 
new  clothes,  and  '  paid  for  ids  fine  breeches.'  Although  he  enumer- 
ated '  tobacco  '  among  his  *  besetting  sins,'  he  never  stinted  hirnHfllf  or 
his  friends  in  the  use  of  itf 

Newcome  speaks  of  recreations  which,  if  not  expensive,  seem 
strange  for  a  puritan  minister.  He  would  sometimes  draw '  valentines 
in  bands,'  and  *  write  in  Wilde's  comedy  of  "  The  Benefice."  *  J 
Amidst  his  billiards  and  shuffleboard,  his  comedy  and  tobacco,  he 
made  himself  comfortable,  and,  though  he  had  good  wine,  was  very 
careful  to  drink  to  the  health  of  no  one. 

Respecting  the  livelihood  of  an  cgected  minister  in  a  rural  district 
we  obtaeiin  some  good  illustration  from  Adam  Martindale.  Although 
he  had  not  the  same  opportunity  of  procuring  assistance  from  the 
wealthy  Nonconformists  as  his  distinguished  friend  in  Manchester, 
he  got  through  the  worst  of  times  with  tolerable  comfort.  In  reply 
to  some  who  accused  the  ejected  ministers  of  getting  rich  by  noncon- 
formity (a  strange  accusation),  he  gives  an  account  of  his  income. 
Beferring  to  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  ejectment  from 

*  A  migprint,  I  8UBpeot>  for  it,  Of. 

i*  '  This  base  tobacco  !  Take  it  before  secret  duties,  then  it  prevents  them ;  put 
it  off,  and  then  my  base  heart  will  count  of  it  all  the  time  of  duty/ — Diary,  p.  199. 

X  This  may  require  some  explanation.  Qraceless  prelatists  ridiculed  noncon- 
forming ministers,  and  introduced  some  of  them  on  the  stage.  Dr.  Robert  Wilde, 
rector  of  Aynhoe  in  Northamptonshire, '  a  fat,  jolly,  and  boon  Presbyterian '  as 
Wood  calls  him,  fought  the  Prelatists  with  their  own  weapons.  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
of  which  a  manuscript  copy  may  have  been  entrusted  to  Newcome,  who  corrected 
it  or  annotated  upon  it,  for  in  his  Diary  several  references  occur  to  his  writing  in 
the  comedy.  This  puritan  Doctor  bequeathed  an  orchard  in  his  native  parish,  St. 
Ives,  Huntingdonshire,  to  the  incumbent,  that  the  produce  might  be  spent  in 
bibles  to  be  raffled  for  by  the  school  boys.  As  a  game  of  chance,  raffling  would 
seem  very  unpuritanio.  But  it  may  be  made  puritanical,  and  so  unobjectionable. 
A  game  of  chance  was  usually  considered  to  be  a  breach  of  the  third  command- 
ment, being  a  profane  appeal  to  Providence.  The  good  puritan  directed  that  the 
appeal  should  be  made  not  carelessly,  but  solemnly  in  the  church,  after  payer  by 
the  minister  that  the  lot  might  fall  on  the  right  boys.  The  field  is  still  known  in 
St.  Ives  as  the  Bible  Orchard.  Some  proposal  was  mentioned  a  year  or  two  since 
of  instituting  a  suit  in  chancery  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  the  orchard  to  the 
object  for  which  it  was  given.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  raffling  would  not 
be  considered  an  immoial  practice,  unless  the  Chanoerv  Judge  should  approve  of 
the  puritanic  distinction  between  careless,  profane  raffling,  and  solemn,  devout^ 
religious  raffling.  An  edition  of  Wilde's  poems  has  been  recently  publidied,  and 
strange  exhibition  they  make  of  puritan  fun  or  of  fanny  puritanism.  -<  ^v^^ 

Id 
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his  yicarage,  lie  says  :  '  I  liad  sent  me  from  London  aJb  four  several 
times  24Z. — that  is,  101.,  71.,  Bl.,  and  21, ;  from  Chester,  111.,  viz.,  6L, 
SI.,  and  SI. ;  and  from  a  noble  friend  in  the  country,  61. — ^that  is,  5Z. 
and  11. :  all  which  comes  to  417.,  and  it  is  probable  I  had  so  much 
more  in  small  parcels,  now  forgotten,  as  made  np  50Z.  The  lOZ.  my 
wife  wrangled  out  of  my  snocessor,  together  with  a  table,  forms,  and 
ceiling,  and  rent  detained,  after  paid  me,  made  up  some  201.  mora 
And  then  for  my  yearly  subsistence  I  had  the  house  in  Leigh  and 
about  lOZ.  per  annum  from  some  of  my  people,  abundance  of  French 
wheat  and  rye  out  of  my  ground  at  Tatton  amounting  to  12Z.,  and 
what  I  got  for  tabling  and  schooling  young,  gentlemen  for  two  of 
the  first  years,  and  teaching  mathematics  afterwards,  bringing  me  in 
sometimes  fifteen  shillings,  sometimes  twenty  shillings,  a  week, 
besides  my  own  diet  and  keeping  my  horse.  Thus,  though  my  con- 
dition seemed  threatening,  and  far  from  such  as  could  invite  me  to 
throw  up  601.  a  year  for  the  hopes  of  it,  as  the  counterminer  names, 
yet  I  acknowledge  that  this,  with  God's  blessing  upon  what  I  had 
and  did,  was  a  very  comfortable  supply  to  us.'* 

It  appears  from  these  and  other  statements  of  the  ejected  ministers 
that  although  they  were  exposed  to  much  suffering,  the  liberality  of 
their  friends,  which  must  have  been  very  great  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  more  than  a  thousand  families,  prevented  them  firom 
being  reduced  to  anything  like  the  extremity  of  destitution.  Li  their 
feitlSul  adherence  to  their  principles  they  trusted  in  God  for  the 
supply  of  their  wants,  and  God  rewarded  them  by  inducing  their 
rich  friends,  and  even  their  poor  friends,  according  to  their  ability, 
to  act  nobly  in  providing  a  liberal  supply  for  them  in  the  time  of 
their  need. 

There  was  another  source  of  supply  about  which  I  should  like  to 
have  more  definite  and  satisfactory  information  than  I  have  been 

*  Life  of  Martindale,  ch.  vi.  sect.  21. 

In  reading  the  Life  of  OUver  Heywood,  as  he  says  little  about  his  receipts,  we 
wonder  how  he  procured  a  livelihood  for  his  family,  the  good  education  of  his  boys, 
his  travelling  expenses,  and  money  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Little  Lever,  and  a 
house  at  Northowram.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hunter  observes :  '  None  of  Mr. 
Heywood's  accounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  have  been  preserved ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  cannot  have  lived  all  these  years,  conducting  these  frequent 
religious  services,  without  gratuities  from  those  who  benefited  by  them.  It  is 
true,  not  many  great,  not  many  noble,  were  called  ;  but  he  cannot  have  visited 
such  families  as  the  Fairfaxes,  Arthingtons,  Dyneleys,  Rawdens,  Rhodeses,  or  the 
Scotwells.  Cottons,  Wordsworths,  and  Riches,  without  receiving  from  them  gratu- 
ities which  would  bear  some  proportion  not  only  to  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
his  very  acceptable  services,  but  also  to  their  sense  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  had 
made  in  what  they  deemed  a  just  and  holy  cause.  His  other  friends  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  lesser  gentry,  or  the  better  kind  of  yeomanry — men  whose  names 
are  not  perhaps  in  the  heralds*  books,  but  men  of  substantial  property,  and  whose 
sober  and  religious  habits  of  life  gave  them  the  better  power  of  being  liberal  and 
generous  with  their  less  affluent  means.  However,  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  year  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  he  added  to  his  estate  at  Little  Lever  by  a  purchase  of 
land  adjoining  to  it.  *'  I  must  confess  'tis  strange  I  should  buy  land  in  such  a  day 
as  this;  but  my  case  is  almost  like  the  prophet's,  I  was  necessitated  to  buy  it,  and 
that  God  that  cast  it  unsought-for  on  me  can  tell  how  to  see  it  is  discharged^ 
though  I  had  never  so  much  money  together  in  all  my  life/" — Life  of  Oliver 
Heyuoood,  chapter  z. 
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hitherto  ahle  to  obfcain.  The  ejected  ministers  had  some  *"  taste  of 
the  royal  bounty.'  Of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  donbt.  Of  the  extent 
of  the  bounty  I  am  unable  to  speak  with  confidence. 

What  induced  King  Charles  to  bestow  his  bounty  upon  the  noncon- 
forming ministers  is  a  question  that  may  be  answered  by  another  : 
What  induced  him  to  vacillate  so  strangely  in  his  conduct  towards 
them — ^to  promise  and  to  threaten  them,  to  encourage  and  to  persecute 
them,  to  drive  them  from  their  congregations  and  to  grant  them  in- 
dulgences, to  prohibit  their  conventicles  and  to  license  their  meeting- 
houses ?  He  did  these  inconsistent  things,  but  in  doing  them  he  pre- 
served a  consistent  policy.  He  evidently  desired,  by  means  of  an  influ- 
ential nonconformity,  to  obtain  a  legal  toleration  for  Roman  Catholics. 

There  were  prevalent  reports  that  pensions  of  50Z.  to  lOOZ.  a  year 
were  granted  by  the  court  to  the  principal  nonconforming  ministers. 
These  pensions  were  called  hush  money,  by  which,  as  their  enemies 
insinuated,  they  were  bribed  to  promote  the  design  of  the  court,  or 
at  least  not  to  oppose  it,  in  conceding  toleration  to  the  Papists. 
That  illiberal  Churchmen,  admirers  of  Clarendon,  should  have 
credited  these  insinuations  is  not  surprising  ;  but  that  liberal  clergy- 
men like  Stillingfleet  and  Burnet  should  countenance  the  scandal 
shows  how  little  Nonconformists  were  understood  by  some  of  their 
professed  friends.  In  reply  to  Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Owen  called  the 
insinuation  '  a  &ontless,  malicious  lie,'  as  it  undoubtedly  was ;  and 
he  added  *  never  did  any  person  in  authority,  dignity,  or  power  in  the 
nation  speak  to  me  or  advise  with  me  about  any  indulgence  or 
tolei'ation  to  be  granted  to  Papists.'  *  Although  Owen  indignantly 
denied  that  he  was  consulted  about  tolerating  Papists,  he  could  not 
deny  that  he  had  received  the  royal  bounty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ejected  ministers. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  kindly  intentions  of  the  king  towards 
the  Nonconformists  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Owen  through  the 
Duke  of  York.  In  an  interview  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  duke 
assured  him  that  the  king  would  like  to  converse  with  so  eminent  a 
divine.  On  his  return  to  London  the  king  sent  for  him,  graciously 
intimated  his  good  intentions  towards  the  Nonconformists,  and  gave 
him  a  thousand  guineas  to  distribute  among  his  necessitous  brethren. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  ungenerous  assertion  of  Burnet,  *  The  court 
hired  the  Dissenters  to  be  silent,  and  they  were  very  compliant.'  t 
Matthew  Poole  is  also  mentioned  as  having  received  m>m  the  king 
considerable  sums  of  money,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  as  well  as  Owen 
very  honestly  distributed. 

*  Preface  to  tiie  Answer  to  StilUngfleet. 

t  Life  and  Times,  vol.  IL  p.  16.  Orme*s  Life  of  Ovoen,  p.  378.  Orme  eonnders 
this  grant  'the  beginning  of  the  Beriea  of  grants  afterwards  called  regium  cUmum,* 
I  suspect  that  tfaey  began  earlier,  and  that  the  stern  independence  of  Baxter  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  yielding  spirit  of  Bates,  Manton,  and  others.  In  Mr.  Thom- 
son's admirable  Life  of  Owen,  prefixed  to  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  his  works,  it  is 
stated  that  Owen  had  the  interview  with  the  king  in  the  royal  tent  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Our  only  authority  is  in  the  Memoirs  of  Owen,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition 
of  his  Serm^ms,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  interview  with  the  king  was  in 
London. 
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Baxter,  however,  acted  the  wiser,  if  not  the  nobler,  part,  in 
refusing,  or  as  the  reports  of  the  time  said,  returning  the  king's 
money.  His  high  feelings  and  stem  integrity  rendered  him  perhaps 
nndnly  sensitive,  for  I  believe  he  wonld  have  seen  the  Dissent^ 
starve  rather  than  endanger  their  independence  by  becoming  pen- 
sioners of  the  royal  bonnty. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any '  taste  of  the  royal  bounty '  refreshed 
the  thirsty  lips  of  the  Lancashire  Nonconformists.  Baxter  was  their 
great  example  and  adviser.  With  Owen  they  had  little  intercourse. 
Of  no  nonconformist  leader  does  Newcome,  Ambrose,  or  Heywood 
speak  so  reverently  as  of  Richard  Baxter. 

So,  in  1665,  when  the  Oxford  Act  prohibited  nonconforming  min- 
isters from  residing  within  five  miles  of  the  places  wherein  they  had 
exercised  their  ministry,  or  of  any  corporate  town,  unless  they 
qualified  for  residence  by  taking  an  oath  '  that  it  was  not  lawful,  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king,'  none  of  the 
Lancashire  ministers  would  take  '  the  ensnaring  and  slavish  oath.' 
Although  Bates,  Howe,  and  others  like  them,  on  one  pretext  or 
another  purchased  their  peace  by  taking  the  oath,  it  was  enough  for 
the  Lancashire  ministers  to  know  that  Richard  Baxter  had  uttered 
his  honest  and  indignant  remonstrance  against  it,  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  homes  as  nobly  as  they  had  resigned  their 
benefices,  and  rather  than  submit  to  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  to  retire  to  country  villages,  or  to  go,  as  several  of 
them  went,  to  *  the  godlytown  without  a  corporation.'  They  did  not 
understand  the  spirit  of  Howe  or  Bates,  neither  did  Howe  or  Bates 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  Lancashire  Nonconformists. 

For  nearly  ten  years,  during  which  the  crooked  and  vacillating 
policy  of  the  court  excited  their  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  the  ejected 
ministers  persevered  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  fines,  imprisonment,  and  even  exile  from  their  countiy. 
How  much  suffering  they  endured,  and  how  meekly,  patiently, 
bravely,  they  endured  it,  it  is  not  within  my  purpose  to  relate.  They 
found  reliei  in  a  manner  they  little  expected,  and  could  scarcely 
approve.  The  declaration  by  which  King  Charles,  in  the  unconsti- 
tutional exercise  of  his  prerogative,  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  is  dated  March  15, 1671-2. 

Clarendon,  the  persecutor  of  the  Nonconformists,  had  fallen  from 
his  high  estate,  and  found  better  employment  in  writing  good  history 
than  in  persecuting  good  people.  He  had  made  for  himself  enemies 
more  powerfol  than  the  Nonconformists,  and  far  more  resentfol.  He 
hated  the  Papists,  and  the  Papists  conspired  for  his  downfall.  His 
unbending  constancy  and  inflexible  resolution,  unbending  and 
inflexible  in  manner  as  well  as  in  purpose,  had  raised  a  powerful 
party  against  him  in  parliament  as  well  as  as  in  the  court.  Vigor- 
ous, stem,  hard,  lof^,  he  never  conciliated  any  of  the  numerous 
enemies  whom  he  had  made  by  his  arbitrary  measures  and  his  rigorous 
execution  of  them.  His  good  qualities  as  well  as  his  bad  ones 
combined  to  make  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  th&courtiers  and  fitvonr- 
ites  of  the  sovereign.    His  proud  and  lofty  independence  unfitted 
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him  to  be  the  utensil  of  a  dishonest  king  or  the  manager  of  a  profli- 
gate court.  The  king  cherished  preferences  and  purposes  to  which 
CHarendon  had  too  much  honour  and  integrity  to  become  subservient. 
TTia  insatiable  ambition  which  he  could  not  conceal,  his  extravagant 
magnificence  which  excited  popular  complaint,  his  rapid  elevation, 
his  relations  to  royalty,  and  the  court  intrigues — ^both  those  contrived 
against  him^  and  those  believed,  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  of  his  own 
contrivance — ^all  contributed  to  hasten  the  Ml  of  the  great  pillar  of 
the  established  Church. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  his  power  began 
rapidly  to  decline.  In  the  next  year  he  was  impeached  for  high 
treason,  and  though  the  impeachment  &iled,  he  was  soon  afterwards 
deprived  of  the  great  seal.  Impeached  a  second  time,  he  dared  not  to 
meet  his  accusers,  but  fled  from  his  country,  and  was  compelled  to 
choose  his  residence  among  either  Papists  whom  he  passionately 
hated,  or  Presbyterians  whom  he  had  cruelly  persecuted.  He  left 
England  lamented  by  none,  unless,  strange  to  say,  by  the  perse- 
cuted Nonconformists,  who,  in  their  dread  of  popery,  feared  lest  a 
worse  than  even  Clarendon  should  guide  the  policy  of  the  government. 

During  the  ten  years  of  persecution  which  elapsed  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  the  Lan- 
cashire Nonconformists  had  their  share  of  the  afflictions  of  their 
brethren.  Although  some  oi  them  were  sheltered  under  the  protec- 
tion of  powerful  friends,  or  overlooked  in  the  obscurity  oi  their 
situations,  or  spared  throngh  the  prudence  with  which  they  stooped 
before  the  storm,  others  were  severely  fined,  cruelly  imprisoned,  or 
driven  from  their  families  and  homes.  Mr.  JoUie  of  Altnam,  whose 
several  imprisonments  I  have  already  noticed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
greatest  sufferer.  He  never  recovered  from  the  ill  effects  of  the 
severe  winter  he  spent  in  York  Castle,  exposed  to  bitter  winds  and 
driving  rains  in  a  dilapidated  room  without  the  comfort  of  a  fire,  nor 
from  the  disease  contracted  in  his  close  confinement  in  Lancaster  for 
preaching  within  five  miles  of  Altham  chapel.  Mr.  Bradshaw  of 
Bindley,  Mr.  Yates  of  Warrington,  and  others,  were  imprisoned  for 
preaching  in  private  houses. 

Before  we  welcome  the  approach  of  better  days  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  Earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of  James,  who  was  beheaded  at  Bolton, 
to  observe  that,  instead  of  showing  any  disposition  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father  upon  the  Nonconformists,  he  was  rather  disposed 
as  lord-lieutenant  of  Lancashire  to  protect  them,  and  to  execute  the 
severe  laws  of  which  he  was  the  reluctant  minister  with  as  much 
leniency  and  forbearance  as  possible.  In  the  *  Diary '  of  Henry  New- 
come  is  found  honourable  mention  of  several  instances  of  the  earl's 
kindness  to  the  Nonconformists.  On  one  occasion  when  his  neigh- 
bour, Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh,  complained  to  him  of  the  conventicles 
which  were  held  as  near  to  his  residence  as  St.  Helens,  the  earl 
replied  that  if  he  was  compelled  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the 
Presbyterians,  he  must  with  equal  severity  enforce  them  against  the 
Papists  whom  Sir  Roger  protected.     On  another,  when  the  rector  of 
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WaJton  requested  him  to  suppress  a  conventicle  which  was  held  at 
Toxteth  Park,  the  earl  enquired  what  the  people  did  at  the  conven- 
ticle ;  '  Pray  and  preach,'  was  the  reply  of  the  rector,  who  was  not 
remarkable  for  his  own  attention  to  such  duties.  *  As,'  said  the  «i.rl, 
*you  neither  pray  nor  preach  yourself,  you  might  thank  others  who 
pray  and  preach  for  you.'  * 

The  elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  promised  better  times 
for  the  Nonconformists.  Having  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfar 
and  appointed  a  nonconforming  minister  to  be  her  chaplain,  he  was 
not  likely  to  continue  the  persecuting  measures  of  Clarendon,  whom 
he  had  long  and  resolutely  opposed.  The  Nonconformists  had  to 
fear,  not  his  dislike,  but  his  strange  inconsistency  and  his  willingness 
to  concede  what  little  principle  he  had  at  the  call  of  expediency. 
Previously  to  what  the  ministers  called  his  'conversion,*  none  of 
them,  except  Baxter,  had  a  word  to  say  in  his  favour ;  after  that  ex- 
traordinary event,  they  spoke  of  him,  as  they  well  might,  with  strange 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  confidence  and  suspicion.  He  was  to 
them  as  good  a  fnend  as  any  politician  of  expediency  and  pleasure 
eould  have  been,  and  probably  had  he  been  a  statesman  of  principle 
and  integrity,  he  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  them 

at  allt 

Although  for  five  years  neither  the  converted  duke  nor  his 
unconverted  master  could  obtain  from  parliament  a  toleration  of 
nonconformity,  the  penal  laws  in  many  places  were  executed  with 
little  severity,  and  the  nonconforming  ministers  found  many  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  in  comparative  safety  and  peace.  "Where  the 
people  were  favourable  and  the  magistrates  lenient,  they  collected 

*  The  character  of  Charles,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Derby,  ie  Dot  very  easily  inter- 
preted.  Although  he  was  no  persecutor  of  the  Nonconformists,  he  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  mother's  dislike  of  the  Papists.  On  some  occasions  he  betrayed  a 
profane  and  scoffing  disposition,  as  when  Bishop  Wilkins  preached  at  Knowsley 
one  Sunday  morning  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  After  dinner  the  earl,  as 
if  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  bishop's  arguments,  '  called  for  tables  to  play 
with  his  guests.*  Oliver  Heywood  says  of  him  :  *  The  Earl  of  Derby  is  dead,  having 
endured  a  long,  pining  disease.  His  body  was  opened,  and  the  physicians  found 
not  one  drop  of  blood  in  it,  except  a  drop  or  two  at  his  heart.  It  calls  to  my  mind 
his  commanding  Mr.  Christian  to  be  shot  to  death  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  upon  his 
mother's  instigation,  for  delivering  the  castle  to  the  parliament  many  years  before. 
This  was  upon  the  king's  coniing  in,  for  which  his  majesty  frowned  upon  him. 
Christian's  blood  shed  left  no  blood  in  a  noble's  body.  There  is  a  loss  of  him  in 
Lancashire  as  being  a  great  bulwark  against  Papists'  If  all  this  be  true,  the  *  in- 
stigation '  of  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  is  the  worst  thing  I  know  of  her,  the  com- 
mand of  her  son  Charles  the  worst  thing  I  know  of  him,  the  remark  of  Oliver 
Heywood  about  Christian's  blood  the  worst  thing  I  know  of  him,  and  the  frown  of 
King  Charles  nearly  the  best  thing  I  know  of  him. 

f  The  '  conversion '  of  Buckingham,  however  unfortunately  it  terminated,  excited 
great  interest  at  the  time.  A  puritan  minister  wrote  to  Newcome :  '  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  become  a  most  eminent  convert,  hath  had  a  solemn  day  of  prayer 
for  the  completing  and  confirming  the  great  work  upon  him.  Dr.  Owen  and 
others  of  the  like  persuasion  were  the  carriers  on  of  this  great  work.  He  grows 
more  and  more  in  favour  and  power.'  Some  time  afterwards  this  '  most  eminent 
convert '  appealed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  words  which  must  have  sounded  out- 
rageously puritanical  in  the  ears  of  the  court  bishops,  to  '  the  express  doctrine  and 
example  of  Jesus  Christ.'— Hunter's  Life  of  Heyxjooody  p.  198.    Neal,  vol.  ii.  p,  70S. 
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large  congregatioiis  in  private  houses  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
chnrches.  Thus  Oliver  Hejwood  preached,  not  only  as  before,  in 
churches  with  the  approval  of  the  clergymen  or  churchwardens,  but 
even  occasionally  in  his  old  pulpit  at  Coley  chapel.  Adam  Martin- 
dale,  in  1670,  writes :  *  In  the  interim  there  was  so  great  connivance 
at  public  and  private  preaching  in  Bolton  parish  and  in  several  other 
parishes  adjacent,  that  except  it  was  now  and  then  to  gratify  some 
great  person  or  special  friend,  I  did  not  practise  teaching  mathematics 
at  all.  Yea,  even  such  high  episcopal  men  as  Dr.  Howorth  and  Mr. 
Mosley,  justices  of  the  peace,  were  engaged  to  me,  and  paid  me  nobly 
to  teach  in  their  houses,  though  they  knew  I  preached  publicly  in 
two  neighbour  chapels,  Gorton  and  Birch,  and  possibly  might 
hear  that  I  did  the  like  at  Cockey,  Walmesley,  Darwin,  dbc.,  and  for 
all  this,  I  never  fell  into  any  considerable  trouble  but  only  once.' 

The  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  1672,  by  unconstitutionally 
suspending  the  penal  laws,  placed  the  Nonconformists  in  a  position 
of  great  perplexity,  and  produced  among  themselves  some  diversity 
of  opinion  as  well  as  alienation  of  feeling.  That  they  should  have 
liberty  to  preach  seemed  to  them  certainly  right,  however  unconsti- 
tational  may  have  been  the  manner  of  giving  them  their  rightful 
liberty.  But  most  of  them  had  made  loud  professions  of  their  de- 
voted allegiance  to  parliamentary  government,  with  which  professions 
it  seemed  inconsistent  to  acknowledge  the  prerogative  of  the  king  in 
suspending  the  laws  of  parliament.  It  was  also  evident  that  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  intended  to  favour  the  Papists  under  the  pre- 
text of  tolerating  the  Dissenters.  Although  in  our  time  all  parties 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Catholics  to  religious  liberty,  that 
right  was  acknowledged  by  no  party  when  every  town  and  village 
in  the  country  preserv^  many  traditions  of  the  fierce  conflict  between 
Papists  and  Protestants.  The  times  were  threatening,  the  signs  of 
the  future  were  ominous,  popery  was  showing  its  strength,  the  heir 
to  the  throne  was  a  Papist,  as  were  many  of  ^e  officers  of  the  court. 
Emissaries  from  Borne  were  working  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  no  part  more  actively  than  in  Lancashire ;  Jesuits  and  semi- 
nary priests  appeared  there  in  greater  numbers  than  had  been  known 
since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  ;  popish  plots,  real  or  counter- 
feit, disturbed  the  minds  of  patriots  as  well  as  of  Puritans.  I  do  not 
wonder  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  times,  Protestant  Dissenters 
were  greatly  perplexed  to  know  the  right  and  wise  course  for  them 
to  pursue. 

They  generally  acted  with  much  caution,  perhaps  with  more 
caution  than  courage.  Their  liberty  was  to  be  obtained,  provided 
they  would  ask  for  it ;  but  how  could  they  ask  for  a  dispensation 
from  penal  laws,  without  acknowledging  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
king  ?  To  men  among  whom  parliamentary  government  was  a 
superstition,  almost  a  gospel,  their  liberty  seemed  opposed  to  parlia- 
mentary authority,  and  if,  under  the  perplexing  circumstances  of  the 
time,  they  acted  with  some  inconsistency,  they  are  not  to  be  severely 
blamed.  The  common-sense  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  that  plain, 
strong-minded  man,  Adam   Martindale,  does  not  appear  to  have 
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presented  itself  to  any  of  his  neighbours :  *  I  have  done  no  more  by 
the  king's  permission  than  I  would,  if  I  could,  have  done  without 
it.'* 

In  London  the  Independent  ministers  resolved  to  accept  their 
liberty,  and  presented  to  the  king  an  address  of  thanks  for  his 
'  gracious  clemency  and  indulgence.'  After  some  days  the  Presby- 
terians overcame  their  reluctance,  and  foUowed  the  Independents 
with  a  more  moderate  and  cautious  address,  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  extreme  moderation  and  caution,  Baxter  would  not  unite  with 
his  brethren. 

In  the  country  many  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  were  almost  as 
difficult  to  please  as  loaxter  himself.  Philip  Henry  was  put  into 
what  he  calls  ^  a  trilemma,  either  to  turn  Independent  in  practice,  or 
to  strike  in  with  the  conformists,  or  to  sit  down  in  silence  and 
sulPering.'  He,  however,  managed  to  get  out  of  his  '  trilemma '  by 
procuring  a  license. 

In  Lancashire  the  ministers  were  not  so  scrupulous  as  many  of 
their  London  brethren.  Intelligence  of  the  king's  declaration,  which 
waa  published  on  March  15,  reached  Manchester  on  the  18th  of  the 
montn.  The  ministers  resident  or  sojourning  in  that  neighbourhood 
immediately  held  a  conference,  and  agreed  to  write  to  their  friend 
Alderman  Ashurst  in  London,  for  further  information  and  advice. 
Their  first  thought  was  that,  as  they  were  promised  so  much  by  the 
king,  they  might  obtain  a  little  more  from  the  bishops.  They  re- 
quested tiie  alderman  to  wait  upon  the  bishops,  and  solicit  liberty  to 
preach  '  in  void  chapels  and  churches,  where  the  incumbent  would 
give  leave.'  By  this  time  they  might  have  known  the  bishops  better ; 
but  they  were  good,  confiding  people,  who  had  over  their  own  diocese 
the  most  liberal  bishop  of  the  bench.  This  letter  was  signed  by  Hol- 
brooke, Richardson,  Leaver,  Scoles,  Risley,  Finch,  Bell,  Angier, 
Newcome,  Constantino,  Eaton,  and  Jones.  Ashurst,  in  reply,  in- 
formed them  how  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  king's  declara- 
tion. Permission  to  preach  in  the  churches  was  positively  refused, 
but  any  minister  might  apply  for  a  license  for  his  own  or  any  other 
house  in  which  he  intended  to  conduct  religious  services.  Eveiy 
applicant  was  required  to  state  the  denomination,  Presbyterian,  In- 
dependent, or  Baptist,  to  which  he  belonged.  Barter,  who  was 
always  scrupulous  about  doing  anything  he  was  required  to  do,  was 

*  In  connection  with  the  dispenaing  power,  Martindale  refers  to  an  extraordinaiy 
movement  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Chester,  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  more 
information.  '  AbDut  this  time  Bishop  Wilkins,  obserying  wmtt  a  great  company 
of  drunken  ministers  there  were  in  his  diocese,  and  especially  near  Wigan,  hu 
residence,  was  resolved  to  turn  such  out,  or  at  the  least  to  suspend  them,  and  to 
fill  their  place  with  better  men,  and  having  a  good  opinion  of  some  of  us  that  ho 
took  to  be  moderate  Nonconformists,  he  proposed  terms  to  us,  to  which  we  re- 
turned a  thankful  answer,  showing  our  willingness  to  comply  in  anything  that 
would  not  cross  our  principles,  and  instancing  in  particulan  what  we  could  do. 
But  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  his  visitation  took  all  power  out  of  his  hands  for  a 
year,  soon  after  which  Bishop  Wilkins  died.'— Zf{/e,  ch.  vii.  sect.  7.  The  bishop, 
like  the  king,  seems  to  have  claimed  '  a  dispensing  power  *  in  employing  '  moderate 
Nonconformists.'  Wilkins  died  in  London,  Nov.  19, 1672,  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
Dr.TiUotson. 
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snddenlj  troubled  with  a  scruple  about  calling  himself,  what  he  had 
often  csJled  himself  before,  a  Presbyterian.  He  procured  by  special 
favour  a  license  as  a  Nonconformist  In  Lancashire  the  ministers 
had  no  difficulty  in  that  particular. 

On  April  19,  eighteen  ministers  met  in  Manchester,  '  to  consult 
about  the  use  of  the  king's  declaration.'  Althongh  the  meeting  was 
professedly  convened  for  the  ministers  of  Lancashire,  Oliver  Heywood, 
who  considered  himself  almost  a  minister  of  his  native  county,  was 
present,  and  took  part  in  the  consultation.  The  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  pei^ect  harmony,  and  the  ministers  took  a  more  de- 
cided course  in  separating  from  the  Established  Church  than  their 
brethren  in  any  other  of  the  northern  counties,  perhaps  I  might  say  in 
any  other  county  of  England.  In  the  first  place,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  joined  with  the  Independents  in  one  address  to  the  king, 
indicating  their  united  course  of  action,  while  the  ministers  of  the 
two  denominations,  even  in  London,  could  not  arrive  at  any  common 
understaading  upon  the  subject.  In  the  next,  they  gave  no  counten- 
ance to  any  such  purpose  as  that  avowed  by  the  ministers  of  York- 
shire and  of  Derbyshire,  of  opening  their  licensed  meetings  only  in 
the  hours  in  which  the  churches  were  closed.  And  in  the  third,  they 
made  no  such  profession  as  that  of  their  Yorkshire  brethren  who,  at 
a  conference  in  York,  agreed  to  '  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people 
who  came  to  hear,  that  they  pay  all  their  accustomed  dues  and  duties 
to  their  parish  minister,  and  that  they  withdraw  not  any  part  of 
them  or  of  their  wonted  respect  on  any  account.' 

The  address  eventually  signed  by  thirty -six  presbyterian  ministers 
and  six  Independents  was : — 

'to  the  kino's  host  excellent  majesty, 

*  The  most  humble  and  dutif  cd  acknowledgment  of  the  Nonconforming 

Ministers  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

'  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 

'We,  your  most  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  being  deeply 
sensible  of  your  princely  clemency  and  &vourable  inclination  towai^ 
us,  manifested  in  your  most  gracious  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
dated  March  15,  1671-2,  make  this  our  most  humble  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  thereof,  sincerely  promising  our  constant  and  cordial 
endeavours,  to  the  utmost  of  our  capacity,  to  promote  your  majesiy's 
honour,  interest,  and  authority,  as  also  our  peaceable  and  inonensive 
deportment  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  so  freely  vouchsafed  to  us ; 
whereby  as  (by  God's  assistance)  we  shall  evidence  that  our  noncon- 
formity was  not  out  of  any  disaffection  or  disloyalty  to  your  majesty's 
person  or  government,  so  we  shall  give  your  majesty  such  cause  to 
be  confident  of  our  loyalty  as  we  hope  may  encourage  you  to  continue 
your  royul  &vour,  and  to  confirm  yonr  gracious  indulgence  and 
clemency  towards  us.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Angier,  although  he  retained  the  episcopal 
chapel  of  Denton,  signed  this  address  as  a  nonconforming  minister ; 
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SB  did  also  his  nephew  Samuel,  who  at  the  time  was  serving  as  his 
curate.  Indeed,  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Lancashire  Noncon- 
formists both  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  took  an  active  part. 

The  ministers  of  Lancashire  were  not  long  in  obtaining  their 
licenses.  On  April  21  Mr.  Newcome  received  information  that  a 
license  for  him,  as  a  presbjterian  minister,  to  preach  in  his  own 
house,  was  obtained,  and  without  waiting  for  its  arrival  he  opened 
his  house  for  public  preaching.  As  he  had  no  room  which  could 
accommodate  many  persons,  he  procured,  on  May  13,  a  license  for  a 
barn,  in  which  he  preached  on  Sabbath  evenings  after  the  church 
services  had  closed,  and  on  Wednesday  evenings.  His  observant 
enemies  thought  they  had  obtained  some  advantage  over  him.  The 
intolerant  magisti*ates  of  Manchester,  presuming  that  he  had  no  other 
license  than  that  which  he  had  obtained  for  his  private  house,  sent 
the  constable  to  bring  him  to  account  for  preaching  in  an  unlicensed 
place.  He  had  been  more  careful  than  they  supposed,  and  having 
produced  his  new  license,  declared  his  intention  of  preaching  a  weekly 
lecture  in  the  bam. 

Several  ministers  licensed  their  own  houses  or  houses  of  their 
fiiends  in  which  they  could  obtain  a  commodious  room.  They  went 
to  little  expense  for  furniture,  providing  no  other  conveniences  than 
benches,  a  table,  and  a  desk.  When  considerable  numbers  attended, 
ihey  occupied  school-houses,  bams,  hay-lofts,  and  temporary  wooden 
buildings.  In  Bolton  one  of  the  hcensed  meeting-places  must  have 
been  hurge,  for  in  it  Mr.  Leaver  '  administered  Qie  Lord*s  Supper 
every  month  to  some  hundreds.'  The  liberty  of  the  Nonconformists 
was  too  precarious,  and  their  prospects  too  uncertain,  to  encourage 
them  to  erect  durable  and  expensive  buildings.  The  only  building 
worthy  the  name  of  a  chapel,  erected  by  the  Dissenters  during  the 
time  of  the  indulgences  in  the  north  of  England,  was  one  at  Mill  Hill 
in  Leeds.  It  was,  according  to  Thoresby,  the  first  chapel  erected  by 
the  Dissenters  *  more  ecclesia^tico,  with  arches.' 

Before  the  granting  of  the  *  Indulgences,'  several  of  the  ejected 
ministers  of  Lancashire  had  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  John  Harrison 
of  Ashton,  Samuel  Mather  of  Burton  Wood,  Henry  Welch  of  Chorley, 
James  Hyett  of  Croston,  Isaac  Ambrose  of  Gktrstang,  William  Leigh 
of  Gorton,  Joseph  Thompson  of  Sephton,  and  probably  one  or  two 
others  had  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  their  persecutors.  Some  had 
removed  to  other  counties ;  two  or  three,  induced  by  various  motives, 
had  relinquished  the  ministry ;  two  or  three  in  the  time  of  distress 
had  returned  to  the  Church ;  and  two  or  three  were  incapacitated 
for  preaching  by  the  infirmities  of  sickness  or  age.  The  following, 
who  obtained  licenses  for  different  buildings,  deserve  honourable 
mention  as  the  principal  founders  of  the  dissenting  interest  in  Lanca- 
shire :  * — 

^  From  the  Register  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  extracts  from  which  have 
been  made  by  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq.,  it  appears  that  fifty-one  licenses  were  granted 
for  Presbyterian  ministers,  some  in  houses  specified  and  some  '  in  any  allowed 
place/  and  seven  for  Congregational  ministers.  I  notice  almost  all  the  ministers 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative.     Many  of  their  names  are  strangely  spelt. 
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Mr.  Newcome,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  obtained  a  license,  first 
for  His  own  house,  and,  soon  afterwards,  on  accoant  of  its  incapacity 
to  accommodate  his  nnmerons  hearers,  for  a  bam  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Shade  Hill.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  been  the  early  morn- 
ing preacher  in  the  collegiate  church,  licensed  a  house  in  Chorlton, 
and  preached  to  as  many  as  its  largest  apartment  would  contain. 
Mr.  Pyke  of  BadclifTe  licensed  a  house  at  Blackley,  and  collected  a 
considerable  congregation.  Mr.  Constantine  of  Oldham  licensed  a 
bam*  on  Ghreenacres  Moor,  and  founded  the  dissenting  interest  which 
still  adheres  to  its  old  faith  and  maintains  a  good  position  in  the 
village.  Mr.  Bath  of  Rochdale  opened  a  commodious  house  at 
Underhill  in  the  same  parish.  Mr.  Kobert  Eaton  preached  to  a  con- 
gregation in  Prestwich.  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Bolton  took  out  a  license 
for  a  private  house  t  iu  that  town,  where  he  soon  collected  a  very 
lai^e  and  influential  congregation.  Mr.  Leaver  had  also  a  licensed 
place  in  Bolton  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  some  hundreds  of  people. 
Mr.  Wright  of  Billing  licensed  the  house  of  Mary  Lyon  of  Prescot. 
Mr.  Whitehead  preached  to  his  old  congregation  at  Dalton,  who  had 
deserted  the  church  after  he  was  ejected,  and  now  heard  him  gladly. 
Mr.  JoUie  of  Altham  licensed  several  houses  in  the  hundred  of  Black- 
burn, where  the  independent  churches  of  Darwen,  Hesketh  Lane» 
Egerton,  and  Wymond  Houses  originated  chiefly  from  his  labonrs. 
Mr.  Heywood  of  Ormskirk  licensed  a  house  at  Bickerstafie  and 
another  in  Scarisbrick,  and  preached  in  them  alternately.  With 
these  meeting-places  should  be  associated  the  chapels  of  Birch, 
Cockey  Moor,  Toxteth  Park,  St.  Helen's,  and  Elswick,  for  which  the 
ministers  who  kept  possession  obtained  the  king's  licenses.  Besides 
these  meeting-places  intended  for  the  regular  services  of  *"  stated ' 
ministers,  many  private  houses  were  licensed  for  occasional  preachings 
and  were  frequently  occupied  by  ministers  on  their  itinerancies,  and 
on  special  occasions. 

Thus  in  1672  was  founded,  amidst  many  fears,  anxieties,  and 
prayers,  what  may  be  called  the  Old  Dissent  of  Lancashire.  It  was 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  Presbyterian,  for  from  the  time  that  the 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  united  in  their  address  of 
grateiul  acknowledgment  to  the  king  they  acted  together  with  un- 
interrupted harmony.  Their  mode  of  conducting  public  worship 
was  the  same ;  they  often  preached  for  one  another ;  Oliver  Heywood 
and  Thomas  Jollie  resorted  to  the  same  licensed  houses  in  their 
preaching  tours.  In  one  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  parties 
occDpied  the  same  chapel.  They  kept  private  days  together,  occa- 
sionally united  in  sacramental  communion,  and  even  co-operated  in 
ordination  services.  Indeed,  presbyterianism  as  an  organised  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  classes  and  synods  was  no  longer  practicable. 
Presbyterian  congregations  practically  and  necessarily  in  most  parti- 

*  It  iB  called  a  '  barn '  in  the  register,  but  in  all  other  aocounta  it  is  represented 
as  a  house. 

t  The  house  of  John  Okey,  brother-in-law  of  Oliver  Heywood.  The  memory  of 
Okey  has  been  perpetuated  by  a  very  long  epitaph,  which  has  been  printed  so  often 
that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  printing  any  more. 
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cnlars  became  independent,  and  if  new  jealousies  had  not  been 
fomented,  and  new  controversies  excited,  tike  old  distinction  would 
long  since  have  been  obliterated  and  forgotten. 

Uncertain  as  was  their  toleration,  and  precarious  their  livelihood, 
the  nonconforming  ministers  resolved  to  perpetuate  their  ministry. 
Satisfied  with  their  church  order  as  scriptural,  they  began  to  con- 
template it  as  worthy  of  preservation  for  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
and  a  blessing  to  the  people.  The  question  of  ordaining  young 
ministers  was  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  therefore  brought  under 
careful  consideration.  The  times  were  un&vourable,  the  obstacles 
formidable,  the  old  modes  of  ordination  impracticable,  the  provision 
for  the  ordained  uncertain,  and  the  induction  to  a  pastorate  difficult 
While  some  leading  men  hesitated,  others  resolved  to  proceed, 
although  they  were  compelled  in  doing  so  to  act  upon  independent 
principles.  The  first  ordination  among  the  nonconforming  ministers 
seems  like  a  compromise  between  the  two  parties,  and  many  subse- 
quent ordinations  in  the  north  of  England  were  solemnised  in  the 
same  manner. 

On  October  29,  1672,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bobert  Eaton  of  Deans- 
gate,  in  Manchester,  was  conducted  what  I  have  no  doubt  was  the 
first  ordination  in  England  of  nonconforming  ministers.*  The  can- 
didates were  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson,  a  young  Mend  of  Oliver  Hey- 
wood,  Mr.  Samuel  Angier,  the  nephew  of  John  Angier  of 
Denton,  and  Mr.  John  Jollie,  a  younger  brother  of  the  independent 
minister  of  Altham.  The  ministers  who  conducted  the  solenmity 
were  Mr.  Heywood,  Mr.  Angier,  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Newcome,  and 
Mr.  Eaton ;  of  whom  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Finch  was  the  pastor 
of  a  congregational  church,  and  Mr.  Angier,  the  incumbent  of  Denton, 
was  in  some  sense  subordinate  to  episcopal  authority.  Of  the  can- 
didates, Mr.  Dawson  was  a  Presbyterian,  Mr.  Jollie  an  Independent, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Angier  an  assistant  to  his  uncle  in  the  episcopal 
chapel.  The  solemn  service  commenced  with  three  prayers,  offered 
by  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Finch,  and  Mr.  Heywood.  Mr.  Angier  then 
received  the  confession  from  Mr.  Dawson,  proposed  to  him  some 
important  questions,  and  received  satis&ctory  answers.  Mr.  New- 
come  performed  the  same  service  with  respect  to  Mr.  Samuel  Angier, 
and  Mr.  Eaton  with  respect  to  Mr.  Jollie.  Mr.  Newcome  then 
delivered  a  charge  to  the  three  young  men,  and  closed  the  service 
with  prayer  and  benediction.  It  must  have  been  a  solemn  and 
impressive  service,  the  auspicious  percursor  of  many  similar,  continued 
to  this  day  among  Protestant  Dissenters.  It  designated  also  a  groat 
change  in  the  relation  of  nonconformity  to  the  Church;  a  recognition 
of  a  ministry  permanently  and  avowedly  separated  f  lom  the  episcopal 
communion.  Oliver  Heywood  says,  '  It  was  a  sweet,  solemn  day,  a 
hopeful  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  after  a  sharp  winter.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord!'* 

*  In  calling  this  '  the  first  ordination  of  nonconforming  ministers,'  I  mean  the 
first  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  There  were  previouslv  several 
ordinations  of  both  pastors  and  teachers  in  the  'gathered  churches  of  the 
Independents. 

*  In  Wilson's  Biriory  of  the  DiuwUng  Chwrehe$  in  London,  under  the  article 
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AfEecting  as  are  the  accoxmts  of  the  ordination  of  young  men  to 
the  nonconformist  ministry  in  the  unsettled  times  of  the  indulgences, 
flEur  more  afPecting  are  the  accounts  of  poor  persecuted  ministers,  reli- 
giously devoting  their  most  promising  sons  to  the  sacred  service  in 
which  they  had  suffered  so  much,  and  which  promised  very  little 
comfort  to  their  successors  As  soon  as  they  had  resolved  that  their 
ministry  should  be  perpetuated  by  succession,  many  of  them  were 
ready  to  bear  their  fall  proportion  of  the  responsibilities  incurred  by 
their  decision.  Within  a  year  after  they  had  obtained  their  licenses, 
some  of  them  consecrated  their  sons  to  the  self-denying  service  of 
their  humble  sanctuaries,  and  expended  considerable  sums  in  pro- 
viding for  those  sons  a  liberal  and  appropriate  education. 

In  16?3,  Oliver  Heywood,  who  kuew  as  well  as  any  man  then 
living  the  suffenngs  of  the  nonconformist  ministry,  solemnly  by 
prayer  and  fasting  dedicated  his  two  sons  to  that  laborious  service, 
and  sent  them  to  the  Be  v.  Mr.  Hickman,  a  scholar  of  high  reputation, 
who  at  that  early  date  had  opened  an  academy  in  "Worcestershire  for 
the  education  of  youth  for  the  nonconformist  ministry.  With  these 
boys  were  associated  the  sons  of  two  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Hey- 
wood, Mr.  Richardson,  an  ejected  minister,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  probably 
the  first  layman  who  ever  trained  a  son  for  the  ministry  of  Protestant 
Dissenters.  It  would  not  have  been  consonant  with  the  habits  or 
feelings  of  a  puritan  family  to  allow  an  event  of  so  much  domestio 
interest  to  pass  without  being  hallowed  by  religious  solemnities. 

How  affecting  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Heywood  gives  of  these 
solemnities  in  his  *  Diary ! '  *  My  sons  being  to  go  abroad  for  their 
learning,  I  took  them  with  me  to  three  private  days  this  week.  One 
was  at  Hali&z,  May  14 ;  one  at  home,  May  15;  the  last  at  Mr.  Daw- 
son's, May  16.  But  Thursday  at  home  was  such  a  day  as  we  have 
seldom  had.     I  purposely  appointed  it  to  seek  G-od  on  their  behalf, 

' Presbyterian  Meeting  House  in  Little  St.  Helens/  it  is  said :  'The  first  public 
ordination  held  by  the  Nonconformists  after  the  Bartholomew  Act  was  performed 
in  this  place,  June  23, 1694.'  The  ordination  in  Manchester  was  twenty-two  years 
earlier.  An  ordination  was  celebrated  in  1678  in  a  house  in  Craven,  where  Mr. 
Heywood  was  engaged.  In  1680  another  was  solemnised  in  the  same  house.  Two 
others  were  observed  in  Yorkshire  in  1681.  Indeed,  several  took  place  in  the 
north  before  that  mentioned  by  Walter  Wilson.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  it  was  the 
first  public  ordination.  At  the  ordination  of  Timothy  Jollie,  in  1681,  the  people 
were  present  and  were  '  strangely  affected.'  During  the  examination  of  the  can- 
didate the  ministers  were  left  alone,  but  afterwards  the  people  returned,  for 
towards  the  close  of  the  service  those  not  of  the  church  were  desired  to  withdraw, 
but  the  members  remained.  See  several  references  in  the  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood, 
As  early  as  1688  an  ordination  was  held  in  the  private  house  of  Dr.  Annesley  in 
Spital  Fields.  Joseph  Hussey  of  Cambridge  was  then  ordained  'with  examination, 
confession,  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.'  Hus- 
sey had  to  '  dispute  with  the  Doctors  in  Latin  on  the  theme,  Papam  ene  xUvtm 
Aniichntium,*  His  testimonials  were  signed  by  S.  Annesley,  S.T.P.,  S.  A.  Slater, 
John  Quick,  Robert  Franklin  and  Richard  Turner.  In  the  Latin  copy  mention  is 
made  of  a  sixth  person  concerned,  'Domino  Anonymo.'  Of  this  Dominus  Mr. 
Hussey  says,  '  The  sixth  man  was  ihie  because  of  the  oloudinesse  of  the  times,  and 
would  neither  subscribe  nor  be  known  to  me.'  A  full  account  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Hussey  is  inserted  in  a  kind  of  church-book  preserved  by  the  Independent 
church  in  Cambridge. 
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and  God  wonderfally  helped  all  His  servants  to  plead  for  them. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day  I  called  them  both  before  the  company, 
and  asked  them  several  questions,  as  "  What  calling  they  chose  P  " 
With  tears  they  both  answered,  "  The  ministry."  I  asked  them, 
"  For  what  end  ?  they  might  suffer  persecution ;  must  not  dream  of 
honour  therein,  and  to  live  like  gentlemen,"  &c.  They  told  me, 
"Their  only  end  was  to  glorify  God  and  win  souls."  I  marked 
John*s  words :  he  said,  "  He  desired  to  do  God  more  service  than 
any  of  his  ancestors."  I  asked  them,  "  What  they  desired  Mr.  Daw- 
son and  the  rest  of  God's  servants  might  pray  to  God  for  on  their 
behalf?"  They  spoke  openly,  both  of  them.  Eliezer  spoke  first, 
and  said,  "  That  God  would  give  them  grace  and  gifts,  forgive  the 
sins  of  their  childhood  and  loss  of  time ;  would  make  them  studious, 
keep  them  from  temptation  and  sinful  company."  John's  answer 
was  muchwhat  of  that  nature.  They  both  wept  exceedingly ;  tears 
dropped  down  apace ;  the  whole  company  wept.  Then  I  gave  them 
up  solemnly  to  God  in  His  work.  They  that  went  to  prayer  read 
also  a  scripture.  W.  B.  read  1  Samuel  i.,  of  dedicating  Sam.uel  to 
God;  Mr.  Dawson  read  Genesis  xxviii.,  of  Isaac's  sending  away 
his  son  Jacob ;  B.  R.  read  Proverbs  iii.,  about  getting  wisdom ; 
Mr.  Hodgson  read  the  latter  end  of  Genesis  xlviii.,  and  when  he 
came  to  those  words,  "  The  angel  which  redeemed  me  fi^m  all  evil, 
bless  the  lads,"  tears  stopped  him ;  we  all  wept.  The  scripture  I 
read,  and  expounded  briefly,  was  1  Chronicles  xx,  of  Solomon's  charge 
by  David  about  building  the  temple.  In  prayer  God  helped  all ;  but 
God  wrought  strangely  in  my  heart :  oh,  what  a  flood  of  tears ! 
what  pleadings  with  God !  I  can  scarce  remember  the  like.  Blessed 
be  God !  it's  a  token  for  good.  At  night,  after  the  young  men's 
conference,  I  set  my  two  sons  a-praying.  EHezer  began,  and  wept 
and  prayed  very  feelingly;  but  John  exceeded,  both  in  strong 
scriptural  expostulations  and  sobbing  and  weeping,  that  sometimes 
he  could  hardly  speak ;  and  such  an  evening  of  such  a  day  I  have 
seldom  had  in  all  my  life.  I  watch  to  "  hear  what  the  Lord  will 
speak"  to  all  these;  surely  "He  will  speak  peace;"  but  oh,  that  I 
and  mine  might  "  not  return  to  foUy!  "  ' 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  time  of  the  indulgences  the  ministers 
of  Lancashire  seem  to  have  been  more  scantily  supplied  with  the 
comforts  of  life  than  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  persecution.  On 
examining  the  memoirs  and  diaries  of  several,  we  find  references  to 
their  circumstances  which  induce  us  to  conclude  they  were  not  so 
well  provided  for  in  the  regular  discharge  of  pastoral  duties,  as  they 
had  been  when  they  looked,  under  God,  to  the  casual  but  liberal 
contributions  of  friends,  or  even  strangers,  who  sustained  and  cheered 
them  in  their  ten  years  of  wandering  and  trouble.  Whether  the 
sympathy  felt  for  them  in  their  suffering  had  become  weakened  in 
tneir  enjoyment  of  liberty,  whether  the  efforts  strennoiiBly  made  to 
provide  a  supply  of  their  wants  were  thought  no  longer  necessary,  or 
whether  their  friends,  subjected  to  heavier  expenses  in  providing 
places  of  worshipy  were  unable  to  maintain  the  rate  of  their  oontri- 
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bntioBS  for  the  ministers,  I  do  not  know  ;  bat  I  hear  at  this  time 
expressions  of  poverty  and  want  which  I  have  not  previously  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  ejected  ministers.  They  have  hitherto  had  to 
complain  of  persecution  and  imprisonment  rather  than  of  neglect 
and  destitution.  When  fined  for  preaching,  they  appear  more  easily 
to  have  found  friends  to  pay  their  fines  than  they  could  to  feed  and 
clothe  their  families,  while  they  were  preaching  to  respectable  con- 
gregations.    At  least  it  was  so  in  some  instances. 

On  consulting  the  *  Autobiography '  of  Newcome  to  ascertain  how 
he  fared  in  the  year  of  his  Eberty,  I  find  him  writing :  *  Several 
times  this  summer  I  was  hard  put  to  it  for  outward  supplies ;  oft 
brought  almost  to  the  last  dust  in  the  barrel.  As  before  April  5,  so 
now  June  17  and  20,  August  30,  October  22  and  28,  1  had  much 
trouble  by  adversaries  and  by  friends  who  would  overdrive  me. 
Fain  I  would  do  what  good  1  could,  and  yet  keep  also  the  esteem  of 
the  public.  I  did  what  1  could,  and  thought  the  Lord  saw  the  mercy 
and  content  of  liberty  too  great  for  me,  unless  balanced  with  these 
burdens.'  Referring  to  his  neighbour  Edmond  Jones,  the  ejected 
minister  of  Eccles,  he  writes :  '  I  find  in  poor  Mr.  Jones's  case,  and 
it  is  well  if  it  prove  not  so  with  me,  that  the  indulgence  as  to  outward 
things  will  have  done  great  prejudice.'  When  Newcome  made  this 
entry,  his  *  dear  friend  and  brother  in  the  work  and  patience  of  the 
gospel,  Mr.  Edmond  Jones/  was  within  six  days'  journey  of  his 
Father's  house.  According  to  the  next  entry,  intelligence  of  his 
death  came  on  May  1, 1673. 

Martindale,  our  other  authority  in  these  matters,  being  at  that 
time  chaplain  to  Lord  Delamere,  was  provided  for  somewhat  more 
comfortably,  though  not  very  liberally.  His  autobiography  supplies 
an  interesting  account  of  the  position  and  services  of  a  nonconforming 
chaplain  in  the  family  of  a  presbyterian  nobleman.  His  official  duties 
confined  him  to  residence  at  Dunham  Park  from  May  until  October, 
which  time  *"  my  lord '  spent  at  his  country  house,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  noblemen  of  his  day.  The  rest  of  the  year  he  was  at 
liberty  to  live  where  he  pleased,  and  to  obtain  some  addition  to  his 
income  by  teaching  mathematics.  He  tells  us,  '  My  salaiy  was  after 
40Z.  per  annum ;  for  so  much  of  the  year  as  the  family  was  at  Dun- 
ham; that  being  usually  about  half  the  year  (sometimes  a  little  more, 
sometimes  a  great  deal  less),  that  which  was  called  40Z.  would  be 
dwindled  to  21Z.,  20Z.,  or  15^.,  or  thereabouts,  out  of  which  there 
were  divers  defalcations,  as  fees  to  many  officers  in  the  family,  which 
without  paltry  nigardise,  or  the  repute  of  it,  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  charge  of  having  one  in  constant  pay  to  wait  upon  me  in  my 
chamber,  and  bring  me  necessaries ;  for  though  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  ought  by  his  office  to  do  it,  his  ordinary  employment,  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  make  clean  the  dining-rooms,  and  his  extraordi- 
nary business  with  guests,  would  not  give  him  time  for  it.  As  for  the 
remainder,  a  great  part  was  necessarily  squandered  in  apparel,  for 
gentlemen's  chaplains  about  us,  as  the  bishop's,  Sir  Willoughby 
Aston's,  Sir  Peter  Leicester's,  Ac,  were  single  men  and  conformists, 
that  had  every  one  of  them  a  benefice,  or  a  chapel,  or  a  fellowship. 
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This  enabled  thein  to  go  very  fine.  I,  being  in  r^^ard  to  my  lord's 
honour  and  mine  own  age,  to  take  place  of  all  these,  or  all  but  one, 
mnst  needs  be  somewhat  answerable  to  them.  Yea,  it  was  expected 
of  me  that  my  wife  and  children  too  should  in  their  habit  bear  some 
proportion.  Add  to  this  that  some  that  got  twice  as  much  in  private 
as  I  got  at  Dunham  had  great  gifts  and  tokens  sent  them,  as  I  had 
when  I  was  first  ousted  of  my  vicarage,  but  now  it  is  thought  my 
place  is  so  beneficial  that  I  was  passed  by,  my  Mends  in  London  and 
elsewhere  thinking  I  had  no  need,  and  I  could  not  well  undeceive 
them  for  fear  of  reflecting  upon  that  noble  family.** 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence upon  the  temporal  or  spiritual  condition  of  the  noncon- 
forming ministers,  the  king  was  compelled  by  the  constitutional 
vigilance  and  pressure  of  his  parliament  to  rescind  it.  Adhering 
firmly  to  it  until  the  Commons  refused  to  pass  the  Money  Bill,  he 
then  yielded,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  but  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  mistresses,  who  were  sadly  in  want  of  money 
to  support  their  extravagance.  In  parliament  no  man  spoke  more 
resolutely  against  the  indulgences  than  Alderman  Love,  tiie  presby- 
terian  representative  of  London,  who  was  cheered  by  the  other  pres- 
byterian  members  when  he  made  his  patriotic  avowal  that '  he  would 
rather  go  without,  his  own  Hber^  than  obtain  it  by  the  destruction 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country.*  On  March  8,  16?3,  the  king,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commons,  broke  the  seal  of  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  by  which  act  the  licenses  granted  under  its  authority 
became  unavailing^  in  every  court  of  law.  The  Commons  promised 
to  grant  relief  to  Jrrotestant  Dissenters,  but  their  promise  was  never 
fulfilled,  Us  the  dissenting  representatives  were  unwilling  to  promote 
a  legal  toleration,  in  which  Fapists,  Quakers,  and  other  intolerable 
people  might  be  included. 

Three  days  after  the  event,  the  news  reached  Manchester  of  the 
rescinding  of  the  king's  indulgences.  It  was  received  by  the  popu- 
lace with  great  delight.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  bonfires  were 
lighted,  the  streets  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy,  the  whole  town 
seemed  revelling  in  festivity  and  mirth.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
the  people  received  the  intelligence  with  so  much  rejoicing  and 
acclamation.  Their  applause  could  not  have  been  the  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  triumph  of  constitutional  principles,  in  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  purposes  of  the  court,  for  Newcome  says  of  the 
populace,  *  They  expressed  much  joy  and  scorn  over  us.*  The  tide 
of  popular  feeling  was  evidently  turning  in  Manchester.  A  reaction 
was  commencing  against  puritanism,  which  proceeded  until  it  pro- 
duced a  complete  change  in  the  political  and  religious  character  of 

*  Life,  chap.  yiii.  see.  1.  If  any  are  ourious  to  know  what  the  chaplain  did  for 
hlB  salary,  Adam  will  satisfy  them.  '  My  employment  (besides  accompanying  my 
lord  often  abroad)  was  family  duty  twice  a  day,  which  before  dinner  was  a  short 
prayer,  a  chapter,  and  a  more  solemn  prayer,  and  before  supper  the  like,  or  a  psalm 
or  part  of  one  after  the  chapter.  When  it  was  my  lord's  pleasure  that  the  Lord's 
days  or  the  king's  days  should  be  kept  at  home,  I  officiated ;  and  when  on  the 
Lord's  days  wo  went  to  Bowdon,  I  catechised  in  the  evening,  and  expounded  in  a 
doctrinal  and  practical  way.' 
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the  town.  MancbeBter,  haying  been  a  few  years  earlier  distingnislied 
above  all  tbe  great  towns  of  the  north  for  its  love  of  puritanism  and 
constitutional  liberfy,  became,  a  few  years  later,  the  stronghold  of 
intolerance  and  arbitrary  power.  Newcome  observed  the  transition 
at  its  commencement.  Neither  popery  nor  nnlimited  prerogative 
was  as  yet  generally  popular  in  the  town,  but  the  austerities,  and  I 
fear  the  good  morsds,  of  puritanism  had  become  unwelcome  to  the 
new  generation.  Newcome  frequently  and  sorrowfully  refers  to  the 
young  men,  whose  &thers  he  honoured  and  loved,  having  &llen  into 
shameless  irreligion,  intemperance,  and  profligacy.  Under  the 
demoralising  influence  which,  since  the  restoration  of  royalty,  had 
been  widely  spreading  over  the  country,  they  despised  the  virtues 
which  their  fathers  honoured,  and  indulged  in  the  vices  which  their 
fBkthers  abhorred.  In  the  next  generation  Manchester  became  one 
of  the  most  prelatical  and  Jacobitical  towns  in  England. 

On  the  revocation  of  their  licenses,  the  ministers  of  Manchester,  to 
whom  their  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood  looked  for  example  and 
advice,  convened  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Newcome,  to  consider 
whether  they  should  continue  their  preaching  or  desist  from  it  for  a 
time.*  After  considerable  debate  they  agreed  to  desist  for  the 
present,  induced  by  the  hope  that  parliament^  according  to  its  reso- 
lution, would  do  somethii^  for  their  relief.  Having  waited  some 
tbne  in  vain  for  the  interposition  of  parliament,  they  began,  not  by 
concert,  but  as  they  were  severally  inclined,  to  resume  their  preaching. 
On  April  30,  Newcome  wrote :  *  Others  having  begun  before  me,  I 
began  again.  And  the  Lord  heard  me  in  this  thing,  for  we  have  had 
our  Hberty  for  above  half  a  year  without  any  molestation  at  aU.' 
Under  the  circumstances  all  political  parties  were  perplexed,  and,  in 
their  perplexity,  they  hesitated  to  enforce  the  law.  The  king's  friends 
knew  that  he  had  reluctantly  suspended  the  indulgences,  and  there- 
fore were  unwilling  to  act  as  supporters  of  his  enemies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  parliamentary  government  were  also  the 
friends  of  the  nonconforming  ministers,  and  had  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Nonconformists  had  to  their 
own  injury  opposed  the  exercise  of  an  unconstitutional  prerogative. 
Here  and  there  an  ignorant  or  bigoted  justice  might  fine  or  imprison 
a  nonconforming  preacher,  but  influential  nciagistrates  of  both  parties, 
though  for  different  reasons,  were  reluctant  to  punish  peaceable 
ministers.  For  some  time,  therefore,  in  Lancashire,  they  preached 
with  little  interruption  fr^m  the  public  authorities.  Their  most 
troublesome  enemies  were  noisy,  drunken  mobs,  too  often  instigated 
by  profligate  gentiy  and  hostile  clergy,  who,  unhappily,  could  plead 
on  their  side  the  majesty  of  law  and  constitutional  authority. 

After  a  few  months  the  Nonconformists  found  that  quietude 
dependent  upon  arbitrary  power  was  not  to  be  trusted.  The  courtiers 
complained  that  the  Dissenters  had  not  supported  the  prerogative  of 
the  king  as  a  regard  to  their  own  interests  might  have  suggested,  or 

*  The  meeting  was  held  on  May  11.  Oliver  Hey  wood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
lor  the  information,  being  in  Hancheater  at  the  time,  waa  inyited  to  aaaiat  in  the 
consultation. — ^Honter^a  Li^e  of  Htywood^  p.  248. 
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g^titade  to  their  bene&ctor  have  required.  It  became  known  that 
they  were  not  in  &yonr  with  the  court.  Informers  went  through 
the  country ;  prelatical  magistrates  were  stimulated  to  activity ;  titie 
hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  Nonconformists, 
at  one  time  by  the  king,  at  another  by  the  parliament,  alike  failed, 
and  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  were  foreboding  and 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  protestant  nonconformiiy. 

Amidst  the  uncertainty  and  gloom  of  that  time,  it  is  remarkable 
that  several  candidates  for  the  dissenting  ministry  appeared,  and  that 
academies  for  their  appropriate  training  were  opened  and  encouraged. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  academy  which  was  opened  in  167B, 
for  the  education  of  dissenting  youth  contemplating  the  ministry,  at 
Bromsgrove,  in  Worcestershire.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Richard 
Frankluid,  who  had  commenced  an  academy  for  the  sons  of  noncon- 
formist gentlemen  on  his  hereditary  estate  at  Bathmel,  in  Graven,  on 
the  borders  of  Lancashire,  began  to  receive  young  men  who  desired 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  for  the  dissenting  ministry.  '  As  in  this 
academy  were  educated  many  of  the  ministers  who  succeeded  the 
founders  of  Lancashire  nonconformity,  and  contributed  to  its  strength 
and  permanence,  a  brief  notice  of  it  may  be  necessary  to  render  sub- 
sequent references  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

Richard  Frankland  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Having  gained  a  high  reputation  for  his  scholarship,  he  was  appointed 
during  the  Commonwealth  vice-president  and  tutor  of  the  college 
founded  by  Cromwell  at  Durham,  and  intended  by  him  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  university  for  the  northern  counties. 

On  the  Restoration,  the  attempt  to  form  a  third  university  having 
failed,  Mr.  Frankland  lost  his  appointment^  and,  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  his  well-endowed  benefice  of  Bishop  Auck- 
land. A  gentleman  by  descent  as  well  as  by  education  and  accom- 
plishments, he  settled  upon  his  property  and  opened  the  academy  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

As  a  schoolmaster  Mr.  Frankland  was  exposed  to  the  penaltieB  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  was  compelled,  as  was  not  unusual  with 
teachers  in  those  times,  to  remove  his  pupils  from  one  obscure  situ- 
ation to  another.  Having  begun  at  Rathmel  in  1672,  he  removed  to 
Natland,  near  Kendal,  in  1674;  thence  to  Calton  in  Craven  in  1683; 
thence  to  Dawsonf  old ;  thence  to  Hartborough ;  and  thence  to  Atter- 
clifie  in  1686.  On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he  ceased 
from  his  wanderings  and  settled  again  upon  his  property  at  Rathme!, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1698.  In  these  several  places 
he  educated  three  hundred  and  three  students,  of  whom  the  larse 
proportion  intended  for  the  dissenting  ministry  shows  how  the  finends 
of  nonconformity  were  willing  to  devote  their  sons  to  its  service, 
persecuted  as  it  was  at  the  time,  and  precarious  and  unpromising  as 
seemed  its  future.  In  August,  1673,  the  year  of  the  revocation  of 
their  Hoenses,  two  of  the  ejected  ministers  of  Lancashire  placed  their 
sons  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frankland :  Mr.  Yates  of  WarringtoOt 
who  consecrated  his  *  dear  Samuel,'  and  Mr.  JoUie  of  AltAam,  who 
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devoted  his  'young  Timothy'  to  the  work  of  the  nonconformist 
ministry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  lads,  like  Mr.  Hey- 
wood's  John  and  Eliezer,  were,  on  leaving  their  respective  homes, 
commended  to  their  holy  calling  by  the  solemnities  of  a  '  private 
day.'  In  1674  Mr.  Heywood's  two  sons  and  their  three  niends, 
Thomas  Cotton,  Christopher  Richardson,  and  Godsgift*  Kirby,  were 
removed  from  Bromsgrove  to  the  more  flourishing  academy  of  Mr. 
Frankland.  They  were  soon  joined  by  four  Lancashire  Iflkds,  a  son 
of  Nathaniel  Heywood  of  Ormskirk,  a  nephew  of  John  Angier,  a  son 
of  Mr.  Eaton,  then  minister  at  Prestwich,  and  Eliezer  Birch  of  the 
puritan  family  of  Birch  Ball.  These,  and  several  others  of  the 
county  admitted  soon  after  them,  show  the  great  esteem  in  which  the 
academy  was  held  by  the  Nonconformists  of  Lancashire. 

It  may  prevent  our  return  to  the  subject,  if  we  anticipate  a  few 
years  by  observing  that  two  of  Mr.  Frankland's  pupils  established 
academies  for  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the  nonconformist  ministry, 
Mr.  Timothy  JolHe  at  Attercliffe,  and  Mr.  John  Chorlton  in  Man- 
chester. 

Although  Timothy  JoUie  was  never  settled  as  a  minister  in  Lan- 
cashire, yet,  as  a  native  of  the  county,  a  son  of  one  of  its  most  labo- 
rious ministers,  often  preaching  in  i^  receiving  many  pupils  from  it, 
and  supplying  from  his  academy  some  of  the  best  ministers  of  its 
vacant  meeting-houses,  he  demands  from  us  respectful  notice.  His 
Hfe  also  supplies  valuable  information  on  a  subject  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  ^et  on  many  accounts  of  great  importcuice — ^the  happy 
and  harmomous  co-operation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Independents  in  the  north  of  England  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Although  Thomas  Jollie  of  Altham  wbs  a  decided  Independent,  he 
committed  his  son  to  the  care  of  a  presbyterian  tutor ;  and  when 
that  son  became  an  independent  tutor,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
sons  of  several  presbyterian  ministers.  Timothy  JoUie,  having 
completed  his  studies  under  Mr.  Frankland,  and  spent  some  time  in 
connection  with  an  independent  congregation  in  London,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  a  nonconformist  church  in  Sheffield. 
His  ordination  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  nonconformist  history, 
on  account  of  the  curious  adjustment  and  blending  in  it  of  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  of  the  two  denominations.  Of  the  ministers 
engaged,  Thomas  Jollie  the  Independent  and  Oliver  Heywood  the 
Presbyterian,  '^chief  men  of  their  respective  denominations  in  the 
northern  counties,  undertook  the  principal  parts.  The  service  was 
conducted  in  the  house  of  Abel  Yates.  The  ministers  chose,  accord- 
ing to  presbyterian  usage,  Mr.  Heywood  to  be  their  moderator.  They 
began  their  work  on  the  first  day  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  prayer.  The  candidate  for  orders  preached  a  sermon  in  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  congregation.  The  people  then  retired, 
and  the  ministers  examined  the  young  man  in  logic,  philosophy,  lan- 

*  The  name  Qodsgift  soondi  in  our  ears  as  veiy  puritanical  or  very  profane, 
although,  dJaguiBed  in  foreign  speech  as  Theodore  or  as  Diodato,  it  aounda  very 
reapectable,  almoat  genteeL 
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gnages,  and  diyimtr.  By  some  mistake  no  Latin  thesis  was  prepared, 
but  instead  of  it  the  candidate  had  to  engage  in  an  extemporaneous 
debate  on  the  difficult  subject,  An_  infantes  omnea  ha/ptizatorurn^  etn 
scandaUzantmm,  si/nt  haptizandi.  Extemporaneous  Latin  disputation 
would,  I  fear,  sorely  try  the  scholarship  of  some  ministerial  candi- 
dates of  this  degenerate  age.  This  continuing  until  about  six  o'clock 
wsbs  enough  for  the  first  day.  The  ministers  resumed  their  work 
about  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Bloom 
prayed,  when  most  of  the  members  of  the  society  were  present.  Mr. 
Heywood  proposed  several  questions,  the  answers  to  which  were 
pronounced  *very  satisfactory.'  Mr.  Thomas  Jollie  *in  a  very 
pathetic  manner  gave  up  his  son  to  the  ministry  as  he  had  formerly 
given  him  up  to  God  in  his  baptism.'  Mr.  Heywood  prayed  solemnly 
over  the  candidate,  and  the  ministers  standing  round  laid  their  hands 
upon  his  head  while  he  was  kneeling  in  their  midst.  Mr.  Heywood 
gave  him  a  faithful  charge,  and  followed  it  with  another  prayer. 

Thus  &r  presbyterian  usage  prevailed,  but  then  all  persons  wha 
were  not  members  of  the  church  withdrew,  and  even  the  presbyterian 
ministers  retired.  In  their  absence,  an  officer  of  the  church  read  a 
letter  of  dismission  from  the  church  to  which  Mr.  Jollie  had  belonged 
in  London,  on  whose  recommendation  he  was  received  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  at  Sheffield.  Mr.  Jollie  was  then  called  by 
the  voice  of  an  elder,  with  which  the  members  expressed  their  con- 
currence, to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  their  pastor.  To  this^ 
call  he  gave  his  distinct  and  formal  assent.  His  £a.ther  then  preached 
on  the  relative  duties  of  pastor  and  people,  and  the  son  concluded  the 
whole  service  with  prayer.  The  service  of  the  second  day  occupied 
about  twelve  hours.* 

Mr.  Heywood  in  his  diary  notices,  with  grateful  acknowledgment 
to  God,  the  harmony  and  fraternal  feeling  with  which  ministers  of 
the  two  denominations  acted  together  on  that  occasion.  There  was 
no  jealousy,  no  discord,  *  no  noise  of  a  hammer  in  that  building.' 
It  was  like  'an  olive  branch  of  peace  among  Gt)d's  people.'  A  record 
of  the  proceedings,  engrossed  on  parchment,  was  signed  by  the 
ministers  engaged  and  given  to  the  minister  ordained.f 

Mr.  Jollie  is  represented  by  Bogue  and  Bennett  in  their  '  History 
of  Dissenters,'  as  well  as  by  Walter  Wilson  in  his  *  History  of  Dia- 
senting  Churches  in  London,'  as  succeeding  Mr.  Eranldand  in  the 
presidency  of  the  academy  at  Attercliffe.  This  representation  is  not 
quite  correct.  Soon  after  Mr.  Frankland  removed  his  academy  from 
AtterclifEe  to  Bathmel,  Mr.  Jollie  opened  in  the  former  place  another 
academy,  in  which  several  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Independents 
were  educated  for  the  ministry. 

*  The  ordination  servicee  of  the  early  Nonconformists  often  occapied  three 
days,  but  on  these  occasions  several  candidates  were  usually  ordained  in  the  same 
place. 

t  Hunter's  Life  of  Oliver  ffeytoood,  p.  801.  As  the  service  had  been,  impru* 
dently  as  Mr.  Heywood  thought,  made  known  in  the  town,  the  ministers  were  in 
some  fear  of  interruption.  Mr.  .Heywood  notices,  as  a  great  mercy,  '  there  was  no 
disturbance  nor  affront  whatever  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  market  town.' 
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This  academy  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  nonconformist  con- 
gregations of  Lancashire.  As  there  were  usaallj  abont  twenty-five 
students  nnder  the  care  of  its  tutor,  simultaneously  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  it  furnished  a  considerable  proportion  of  preachers  for  the 
vacant  pulpits.  One  of  Mr.  JoUie's  pupils.  Dr.  Benjamin  Grosvenor, 
minister  of  the  presbyterian  oongrega^on  which  assembled  for  wor- 
ship in  Crosby  Hall,  London,  has  left  us  the  following  description  of 
his  venerated  tutor :  '  He  had  a  charming  voice,  flowing,  and  of  a 
musical  sound;  a  natural  eloquence.  His  elocution  and  gesture 
were  such  as  would  adorn  an  orator.  The  pathetic  was  sometimes 
80  heightened  with  that  divine  enthusiasm  which  is  peculiar  to  true 
devotion,  that  he  would  make  our  hearts  glow  with  a  fervour  which 
he  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  endeavoured  all  they  could 
not  to  be  moved  by  him.  There  have  been  tutors  of  greater  learning, 
who  have  been  capable  of  laying  out  a  greater  compass  of  education; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  relish  for 
practical  religion,  that  devotional  spirit  which  was  so  improved  by 
his  example,  that  sweetness  of  temper  and  benevolent  turn  of  mind 
which  a  soul  of  anything  the  same  make  insensibly  catches  from  such 
an  example,  are  thongs  not  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  yet  have 
such  an  influence  towards  our  usefulness  and  acceptance  as  ministers, 
as  cannot  easily  be  supplied  by  any  other  qualification.'  * 

The  other  academy  to  which  I  have  referred  was  established  in 
Manchester  by  Mr.  Ohorlton,  the  assistant  and  successor  of  Henry 
Newcome.  He  appears  from  the  testimony  of  his  tutor  and  con- 
temporaries to  have  been  eminently  qualified  by  his  learning,  judg- 
ment, and  piety,  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
Matthew  Henry  says :  '  He  was  eminent  for  solid  judgment,  great 
thought,  an  extraordinary  quickness  and  readiness  of  expression,  a 
casuist  one  of  a  thousand,  a  wonderful  clear  head.'  His  academy 
acquired  more  of  a  pablic  character  than  its  predecessors,  as  the 
ministers  of  Lancashire  passed  resolutions  in  its  favour,  expressed 
publicly  their  confidence  in  its  tutor,  and  obtained  for  it  promises  of 
pecuniary  support.  On  the  premature  death  of  Mr.  Chorlton,  his 
successor,  incompetent  to  sustain  its  reputation,  brought  the  academy 
to  an  untimely  and  not  very  honourable  end.  t 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  liberty  and 
peace  of  the  nonconforming  ministers  depended  chiefly  upon  the 
personal  or  political  interests  of  unprincipled  courtiers  and  statesmen, 
and  were  consequently  very  uncertain  and  precarious.  Privately 
flattered  by  influential  parties,  publicly  accused  by  other  parties  and 
sometimes  by  the  same,  made  subservient  at  one  time  to  the  designs 
of  Papists   and  at  another  to  the  will  of  the  persecutors  of  both 

•  Wil8on*8  Hitiory  of  Dissenting  ChurcheSf  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

t  Lancashire  nonconformity  was  also  indebted  for  some  good  ministers  to 
Mr.  James  Owen,  who  received  theological  students  first  at  Oswestry  and  after- 
wards at  Shrewsbury.  On  his  death,  in  1706,  Dr.  Benyon,  the  successor  of  Philip 
Henry,  removed  from  Broad  Oak  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  took  charge  of  both 
the  academy  and  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Owen.  Of  the  academy  established  by 
Dr.  Caleb  Rotherham  at  Kendal,  in  which  were  educated  many  of  the  Lancashire 
ministers  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 
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Papists  and  Puritans,  often  &Yonred  by  nnconstitational  license  and 
often  persecnted  by  legal  authority,  they  occupied  a  position  in  which 
it  was  yerv  doubtfal  bow  far  they  onght  to  protect  their  own  interests, 
and  how  &r  to  submit  to  legal  oppression  for  the  sake  of  Protestant 
principles  and  constitutional  government.  It  was  not  sorprising  if 
their  leaders  were  often  in  great  perplexity  when  opposite  courses  of 
action  promised  great  advantages,  and  were  also  liable  to  serious 
objections.  In  these  circumstances  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
was  unavoidable.  In  the  midst  of  their  perplexities  and  uncertaonties, 
they  lamented  the  death  of  their  good-natured,  light-hearted,  un- 
principled, irreligious  king.  It  may  seem  strange  that  they  should 
nave  done  so,  but  they  feared  and  thoroughly  distrusted  his  successor, 
whose  promised  toleration  seemed  to  many  of  them  worse  than  his 
brother's  oppression.  With  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign^ 
we  may  have  to  notice  the  increasing  perplexity  of  the  Noncon- 
formists as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue,  and  the  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  it  between  their  leaders  in  the  north  and  those  in 
the  south  of  England. 

A  retrospect  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  reminds  us  of  a  few  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Lancashire  nonconformity. 

On  August  6,  1667,  the  Rev.  Richard  Heyricke  finished  his 
events  life  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  After  he  renounced 
his  principles  to  retain  his  place,  he  seemed  humbled  and  oppressed 
with  the  difiGlculties  or  duties  of  his  altered  position.  I  do  not  say 
he  suffered  remorse,  for  I  doubt  not  he  satisfied  his  conscience  of  the 
propriety  of  his  inconsistent  conduct;  but  his  lofly  spirit  was  broken^ 
and  he  became  another  man.  His  sympathies  were  with  his  non- 
conforming friends,  with  whom  he  had  long  and  lovingly  acted.  Bjs 
heart  was  evidently  with  the  course  which  he  had  disowned  with  his 
lips,  and  he  seemed  an  alien  in  the  Church  to  whose  services  he  had 
conformed.  He  avoided  publicity ;  he  made  his  conformity  so  unob- 
trusive as  to  strengthen  a  prevalent  opinion  that  he  had  never  l^^aUy 
conformed.  Instead  of  acting  haughtily  towards  his  old  presbyterian 
associates,  he  seemed  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  show  them  kindness, 
while  they  grieved  over  his  weakness  and  inconsistency.  He  preached 
very  seldom,  and  his  preaching  had  lost  its  power.  The  mighty 
spirit  which  had  swayed  the  great  congregation  departed  from  him ; 
probably  he  never  desired  to  recover  it.  The  active,  energetic, 
haughty  Presbyterian  passed  the  lastyears  of  his  life  a  quiet,  retiring, 
peacefid,  unassuming  conformist.  He  died  disliked  by  his  old  ene- 
mies, popish  and  episcopal,  and  pitied  by  his  old  friends,  protestant 
and  nonconforming. 

As  warder  of  the  collegiate  church,  he  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas 
Stratford,  D.D.,  a  High  Churchman,  but  a  very  good  and  charitable 
Christian.  Although  very  strict  and  careful  in  enforcing  the  most 
exact  and  scrupulous  observance  of  all  the  forms  of  the  established 
Church,  he  was  gentle  and  forbearing  with  conscientious  Noncon- 
formists. Of  a  spirit  averse  to  persecution,  he  laboured  to  satisfy 
their  scruples,  and  to  conciliate  them  by  a  meek  and  courteoas. 
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though  firm,  defence  of  the  l^allj-  appointed  ritaal  and  servioes. 
Strong  in  Chnrch  principles,  he  adhered  faithfnlly  to  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Helormation,  and  was  more  determinatolj  opposed 
to  Papists  than  to  Puritans. 

With  the  warden  was  associated  a  clergyman  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
bnt  of  greater  ability  and  more  impressive  eloquence.  Mr.  Richard 
Wroe,  who  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  collegiate  chnrch  in  1675,  was 
so  distingnished  by  his  gentle  and  persnasive  preaching  as  to  obtain 
the  popular  designation  of  '  the  silver- tongaed  Wroe.'  In  the  grace 
and  b^nty  of  elocution  he  had  a  rival,  probably  a  superior,  in  his 
nonconforming  neighbour  Henry  Newcome,  but  at  that  time  there 
was  no  other  preacher  in  Lancashire  or  in  the  north  of  England 
equal  in  elocution  to  either  of  them.  While  Stratford  and  Wroe 
were  labouring  in  the  church,  the  interest  of  nonconformity  in  Man- 
chester, notwithstanding  the  deserved  popularity  of  its  great  preacher, 
seems  to  have  considerably  decHned.  Both  were  Mendly  with  New- 
come.  Stratford  treated  him  .respectfully,  Wroe  pleasantly  and 
affectionately.  This  statement  must  be  understood  as  restricted  to 
their  personal  intercourse,  for  in  the  church  the  dignified  Stratford 
and  even  the  silvery  Wroe  occasionally  reflected  with  much  severily 
upon  the  schism  of  the  Nonconformists.  Newcome,  however,  like  a 
good  Christian,  attended  their  ministry  whenever  he  was  not  preaching, 
and  especially  endeavoured  to  extract  blessings  from  their  strictures. 

Although  both  Stratford  and  Wroe  were  firm  defenders  of  epis- 
copal and  royal  prerogative,  it  was  greatly  to  their  honour  that  on 
occasion  of  the  infamous  conspiracy  which  brought  Russell  and  Sidney 
to  the  scaffold,  neither  of  them  would  dishonour  himself  by  a  public 
approval  of  the  scandalous  proceeding^  of  the  government.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  public  thanksgiving  in  the  churches  for  deliverance 
from  the  pretended  treason,  neither  the  warden  nor  his  fellow,  loyal 
and  Tory  as  they  both  were,  would  officiate  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
collegiate  church.  Instead  of  the  dignified  address  of  the  former,  or 
the  sweet  and  silvery  tones  of  the  latter,  a  voice  was  heard,  harsh 
indeed,  but  more  agreeable  than  even  Wroe's  liquid  silver  to  the 
young  men  of  Manchester,  who,  having  generally  forsaken  the  puri- 
tanism  of  their  &thers,  were  gratified  with  the  most  vulgar  and 
intolerant  denuncaatioDS  of  their  fitthers'  religion.  Young  Manchester 
affected  gentility,  and  therefore  exulted  in  the  execution  of  Russell 
and  Sidney.  A  preacher  from  the  grammar  school  readily  undertook 
the  service  which  his  superiors  had  declined.  He  denounced  in  the 
most  inflammatory  language  and  impassioned  manner  the  enemies  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  who  for  their  wicked  resistance  of  its  exercise 
would  receive  unto  themselves  danmation.  'Hell,'  he  said,  'was  made 
for  traitors,  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  whose  crime  was  rebellion 
against  the  prerogative  of  the  Eong  of  heaven.'  He  called  upon  his 
hearers  to  unite  in  extirpating  '  the  impious,  seditious,  scandalous, 
damnable,  heretical,  blasphemous,  and  infamous  doctrine'  of  the 
right  to  resist  royal  authority  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  The 
young  men  applauded  as  zealously  as  their  grand&thers  on  the  same 
spot  had  applauded  Warden  Heyricke's  fierce    denunciations   of 
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xmconstitational  prerogative.  The  publication  of  the  sermon  was 
loudly  demanded.  It  was  published  and  read  in  all  the  public-houses 
of  Manchester.  The  transition  from  puritanism  to  its  opposite,  the 
be^nning  of  which  Newcome  had  sorrowftiUy  observed  some  years 
before,  had  rapidly  proceeded  to  the  extreme  of  High  Church  and 
Tory  politics.  Judge  Jeffreys  was  coming  that  year  to  hold  the  assizes 
in  Lancashire,  and  the  young  men  of  Manchester  resolved  to  show 
him  all  possible  respect.  It  was  regarded  as  a  point  of  honour  with 
the  Manchester  youth  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Lancaster,  or  in  the 
streets  as  he  went  to  or  from  it.  They  were  as  much  gratified  with 
his  violent  abuse  of  the  Nonconformists  as  he  could  have  been  with 
their  acclamations ;  that  is,  if  his  fierce  and  passionate  nature  was 
susceptible  of  any  gratification  whatever. 

Dr.  Stratford  was  grieved  and  annoyed.  He  preached  on  the  text, 
'Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil,'  and  printed  the  sermon, 
entitled  'A  Dissuasive  against  Revenge.'  Many  of  his  parishioners 
were  enraged  and  implacable.  Unable,  or  unwilling,  to  endure  the 
ill-feeling  he  had  excited,  he  resigned  his  office  and  retired  &om 
public  life.*  Every  good  Dissenter  will  honour  the  memory  of  this 
gentle  and  loving  bigot,  who  regarded  Dissenters  and  Whigs  as 
enemies  whom  he  ought  to  love,  and  whom  he  loved  very  sincerely. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  *  silver-tongued '  friend  Wroe,  a  clergjy- 
man  of  similar  disposition  and  of  the  same  principles,  which,  how- 
ever, he  maintained  with  more  decision  and  energy.  Like  Stratford 
he  might  have  preached  against  revenge,  but  he  would  never  have 
been  frightened  by  any  opposition  into  resigning  his  honourable 
situation.     He  was  warden  at  the  death  of  Charles  II. 

In  1672  died  that  great  and  good  prelate  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  had 
succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Chester  the  miserable  persecutor 
Dr.  George  Hall.  He  was  lamented  by  all  liberal  men  in  his  diocese, 
by  none  more  sincerely  than  by  the  nonconforming  ministers,  of 
whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  Hhey  made  great  lamentation  over 
him.*  While  he  lived  they  frequently  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
his  liberal  spirit  and  lenient  rule.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  amidst 
the  bitter  contentions  of  the  time,  how  a  kind  and  tolerant  bishop  was 
honoured  by  ejected  ministers  while  he  lived,  and  lamented  when  he 
died.  Henry  Newcome  wrote  in  his  *  Diary :  *  *  I  received  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  the  learned,  worthy,  pious,  and  peaceable  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Dr.  John  Wilkins.  He  was  my  worthy  friend.'t  John  Angier 
wrote :  *  N'ovember  19,  1672,  died  good  Bishop  Wilkins,  a  great  loss. 
He  died  comfortably,  and  rejoiced  in  his  moderation  while  he  was 
bishop.     His  death  was  much  lamented  in  the  city  of  Chester.'  J 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  learned,  but  not  great.  Dr.  John  Pearson, 
who  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  literary  works,  to  do  much 
good  or  harm  in  his  diocese.  Nonconformity,  if  little  the  better,  was 
none  the  worse  under  his  negligent  administration. 

•  Hibbert'a  I/istory  of  tJie  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester, 
t  Newcome's  Diary,  under  date  November  22, 1672. 
X  Life  of  John  Angier,  by  Oliver  Hey  wood,  p.  86. 
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On  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne,  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, who  had  been  greatly  perplexed,  during  the  reign  of  his 
brother,  respectiog  the  course  thej  oaght  to  pnrsne,  were  involved 
in  still  greater  perplexity  nnder  the  government  of  a  popish  kingy 
carefully  advised  by  popish  emissaries.  Freedom  of  worship  was 
their  inalienable  right,  but  to  secure  it  they  had  to  acknowledge  an 
arbitrary  and  nnconstitntional  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Placed  between  a  catholic  king  and  a  protestant  parliament,  by 
accepting  their  liberty  from  the  former  in  the  only  way  in  which  he 
wonld  grant  it,  they  wonld  apparently  repudiate  the  authority  of  the 
latter,  when  it  was  exercised  for  the  protection  of  constitutional 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  by  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
the  latter,  they  would  as  apparently  approve  of  the  penal  laws  which 
punished  them  for  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  not  a  crime  but  a 
solemn  duty.  Neutrality  might  have  seemed  to  be  their  proper 
course,  but  neutrality  (had  it  been  possible)  was  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  claims  either  of  religion  or  of  patriotism. 

Most  of  the  High  Church  party  were  for  a  time  (though  some  of 
them  speedily  repented)  strenuous  defenders  of  the  unrestricted 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  members  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  although  they  soon  had  reason  to  regret  their  decision, 
assured  the  king  that  their  '  religion  by  law  established  indispensably 
bound  them  to  bear  faith  and  true  obedience  to  their  sovereign,  with- 
out any  limitation  or  restriction.'  Nor  was  the  address  of  the  sister 
university  much  more  moderate  in  its  professions  of  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience.*  The  dissenting  ministers, 
however  undecided  a  few  of  them  may  have  been  in  their  perplexing 
position,  or  censurable  for  submitting  to  unconstitutional  authority, 
were  surely  not  to  be  censured  by  those  who  had  professed  their 
determination  to  defend  that  authority  to  whatever  extent  it  might 
be  assumed  or  exercised.  I  know  not  how,  on  the  accession  of 
James,  the  Dissenters  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did ;  but 
if  they  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  cause  of  English  freedom  and 
Protestant  faith,  their  failure  was  far  less  culpable  than  were  the 
loud  professions  of  submission  to  arbitrary  power  made  by  the  estab- 
lished clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  When  the  Church  soon 
afterwards  came  to  a  sense  of  her  danger,  and  called  for  help,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  forgetful  of  their 
own  grievances,  were  found  pleading  her  cause,  and  uniting  for  her 
defence.  Churdimen  who  consider  how  much  the  Dissenters  suffered 
from  the  protestant  parliament  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  must 
readily  acknowledge,  as  many  of  their  best  bishops  have  done,  that 
the  Dissenters  acted  a  nuble  and  patriotic  part  in  uniting  with  their 
worst  oppressors  in  defence  of  their  common  faith  and  country. 

*  Among  the  Lancashire  Tories  the  people  of  'malignant'  Wigan,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  their  town,  made  themselves  conspicuous  not  only  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  loyalty  but  by  the  boldness  of  their  address,  in  which  they  assured 
the  king  that  they  would  defend  him  '  against  all  plotting  Ahithophels  and  rebel- 
lious Absaloms.' — ^Macaulay's  BUtory  of  England,  vol.  i  p.  476.  What  Wigan 
would  have  done  had  Ahithophel  or  Absalom  appeared  I  do  not  know,  but  it  did 
veiy  little  against  Lord  Delamere  and  the  Cheshire  Whigs. 
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Possibly  no  party  acted  more  wisely  or  more  honestly  than  the 
Quakers,  although  their  address  has  been  interpreted  as  approving 
of  the  dispensing  power.  Standing  in  the  presence  of  their  new 
sovereign,  they  addressed  him,  '  We  are  come  to  testify  onr  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  onr  good  friend  King  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy 
being  made  our  governor.  We  are  told  that  thou  art  not  of  the 
persuasion  of  the  Church  of  England  no  more  than  we,  therefore  we 
nope  thou  ynlt  grant  us  the  same  liberty  as  thou  allowest  to  thyself, 
which  doing,  we  wish  thee  all  manner  of  happiness.' 

For  the  severities  to  which  the  Dissenters  were  subjected  soon 
after  his  accession,  the  popish  king  was  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the 
protestant  parliament,  which  prayed  the  king  to  enforce  the  penal 
laws  against  all  Dissenters  m)m  the  Church  of  England.  This 
prayer  betrayed  not  so  much  dislike  of  Dissenters  as  fear  of  the 
exercise  of  a  dispensing  power.  Both  parties  of  Churchmen  had 
their  reasons  for  desiring  the  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws :  the 
High  Churchmeu,  who  were  Tories,  because  they  disliked  dissent ; 
the  Low  Churchmen,  who  were  Whigs,  because  they  disapproved  of 
an  illegal  toleration.  Sharing  the  disapproval  of  unconstitutional 
authority,  some  of  the  Nonconformists  refused  unconstitutional 
liberty,  and  seemed  disposed  to  persecute  themselves.  While  a  few 
of  their  brethren  excusably  wavered,  the  greater  part  firmly  adhered 
to  the  Whigs  and  liberal  Churchmen.* 

In  these  perplexing  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of 
the  Dissenters  &.vourably  regarded  the  rash  attempt  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  His  success  seemed  to  promise  the  ouly  solution  of  their 
difficulties,  as  it  would  secure  both  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and 
the  freedom  of  nonconformist  worship.  The  supporters  of  the  prero- 
gative, however  inexcusable  were  their  severities,  were  not  altogether 
wrong  in  distrusting  the  loyaliy  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  Far  as 
Lancashire  was  from  the  camp  of  Monmouth,  many  of  the  Dissenters 
of  that  county  waited  for  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  movements 
with  intense  interest  and  hope.  Some  of  them  excited  so  much  sus- 
picion by  their  conduct  that  they  were  sent  to  prison,  or  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  homes,  and  conceal  themselves  for  several  weeks 
from  spies  and  informers.  The  magistrates  of  Manchester  received 
orders  to  observe  and  secure  the  dissenting  ministers.  The  house  of 
peaceable  Henry  Newcome,  of  all  men  in  the  county  the  least  likely 
to  raise  an  insurrection,  was,  greatly  to  his  horror,  searched  for  arms. 
Mr.  JoUie  of  Altham  was  imprisoned  in  Preston ;  Mr.  Bradshaw  of 
Hindley,  Mr.  Finch  of  Birch,  and  some  others,  were  carried  to 
Chester ;  Mr.  Robert  Eaton  of  Prestwich  fled  from  the  couniy  until 
the  danger  had  passed  away.     The  greatest  interest,  however,  felt  by 

*  When  on  a  later  occasion  the  dissenting  ministers  of  London  were  convened  to 
consider  what  answer  they  should  return  to  the  king  for  his  Declaration  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience,  one  of  them  rose  and  said,  in  the  presence  of  two  messengers  sent 
to  report  their  proceedings, '  If  the  king  expects  we  should  give  up  the  constitution 
and  declare  for  the  dispensing  power,  I  had  rather  lose  my  liberty  and  return  to 
my  former  bondage.'  John  Howe»  who  was  in  the  chair,  intimated  to  the  king's 
messengers  at  the  dose  of  the  meeting  that  they  '  were  generally  <^  the  same 
opinion.'— Neal*s  ffittory  of  the  PvrUan$,  vol.  ii.  p.  7M. 
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the  LancaBhire  Nonoonformists  was  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,* 
who  nndonbtedly  was  preparing  to  nse  his  inflnence  in  snpport  of 
Monmonth,  had  the  dnke  made  greater  progress  in  coUectmg  and 
strengthening  his  forces  in  the  west.  While  Delamere  was  in  prison 
*  prayer  was  made  for  him  continnallj/  Newcome,  in  his  *  Diary,* 
mentions  his  '  praying  for  the  rescue  of  Lord  Delamere.'  On  hearing 
of  his  acquittal  by  the  House  of  Peers,  Newcome  '  could  do  little  all 
day  for  the  thoughts  of  the  unexpected  mercy.'  But  the  rapturous 
joy  of  the  Puritan  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  unpuritan  sort  of 
exultation  which  prevailed  among  some  of  his  friends.  A  little 
exuberance  of  mirth  might  haye  been  excused  on  so  joyous  an  occa- 
sion ;  but  some  inconsiderate  people  went  to  the  excess  of  dnnking 
to  the  health  of  the  liberated  nobleman.  Newcome  felt  the  scandal, 
and  wrote  in  his  diary,  '  this  drinking  of  Lord  Delamere's  health  is 
a  poor  way  of  rejoicing.'  Delamere  lived  to  take  his  proper  place  in 
the  great  conflict  with  arbitrary  power,  and  to  do  good  service  in 
driving  from  the  throne  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings.  From  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I.  down  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  no  noble 
fiimily  in  England  resisted  with  more  firmness  and  resolution  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  than  the  Booths  of 
Dunham,  steady,  uncompromising  friends  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment aud  religious  freedom  under  whatever  title  they  assumed, 
Dunham  Mass^,  Delamere,  or  Warrington. 

The  frightful  severity  with  which  the  Dissenters  were  persecuted 
after  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  produced  a  favourable 
reaction  in  liie  dispositions  even  of  many  £Qgh  Churchmen.  All 
who  desired  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  Church  from 
the  domination  of  Rome,  however  they  may  have  been  opposed  to 
puritanism,  began  to  feel  that  in  the  threatening  conflict  they  might 
De  glad  of  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant  IHssenters.  While  in 
Lancashire,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Nonconformists 
were  compelled  to  assemble  in  secret,  to  conduct  their  worship  in 
secluded  houses,  unfrequented  glens,  or  dense  woods,  many  of  the 
clergy,  in  fear  of  popery,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  better  understand- 
ing with  their  ministers,  and  began  to  suggest  proposals  for  compre- 
hension. Some  clergymen  were  disposed  to  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  many  desired  by  an  alliance  with  the  Dissenters  to  resist 
papal  domination.  Such  clergymen  as  the  old  and  the  new  warden 
of  Manchester,  Stratford  and  Wroe,  who  had  preached  with  impar- 
tial zeal  against  both  Papists  and  Nonconformists,  had  in  their  love 
of  protestantism,  or  fear  of  popery,  kept  in  abeyance  their  high 
church  notions  of  unconditional  submission  to  royal  authority. 
Wroe  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Delamere,  and  apparently 
encouraged  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  government ;  Strat- 
ford published  several  discourses  against  the  designs  of  the  Papists. 
In  I^cashire,  where  the  Catholics,  feeling  their  strength,  were  be- 
ginning to  avow  their  determination  to  support  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  king,  some  of  the  protestant  clergy,  sensible  of  the  danger  to 

*  Henry,  the  second  Lord  Delamere,  saooeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1684. 
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which  they  were  exposed,  looked  to  the  Dissenters  as  their  best 
Mends  in  the  day  of  adversity  and  terror. 

While  this  feeHng  was  spreading  among  the  clergy,  the  govern- 
ment became  suspicions  and  distrnstml  of  the  Chnrch,  and  proposed 
advantageous  measures  for  the  Dissenters.  Bioally  in  the  interest  of 
Catholics,  professedly  in  the  interest  of  Nonconformists,  the  penal 
laws  were  to  be  suspended,  and  freedom  of  worship  granted  to  all 
parties.  The  course  of  the  Dissenters  was  again  involved  in  per- 
plexity. They  would  not  acknowledge  the  dispensing  power ;  but 
they  could  not  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  their  liberty.  Because 
the  gates  of  their  prison  were  opened  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  prerogative,  were  they  not  to  go  to  their  own  homes  ?  They  have 
been  censured  by  opposite  parties  for  not  acting  with  more  decision, 
when  placed  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  and  doubt.  There  were 
Jacobite  dissenters  as  well  as  Jacobite  clergymen ;  but  the  former 
were  very  few  and  hesitating,  the  latter  very  many  and  resolute. 
The  subject  deserves  a  passing  enquiry. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  was  published, 
many  nonconformist  ministers  resolved  to  preach  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  royal  authority.  No  one  can  severely  blame  them  for 
accepting  their  own  liberty.  They  were,  however,  blamed  both  by 
the  friends  of  the  parliament  and  by  the  friends  of  the  court ;  by  the 
former  for  accepting  liberty  unconstitutionally  granted,  and  by  the 
courtiers  for  not  gratefully  acknowledging  the  unconstitutional 
authority  by  which  it  was  conferred.  The  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  express  their  acknowledgment  of  the  liberty  granted,  it  was 
very  difficult  and  perplexing  to  determine.  On  the  one  side,  Baxter, 
Howe,  Mead,  and  others  who  were  in  communication  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party,  would  have  dissuaded  the  Dissenters  from  making 
any  acknowledgment  at  all  of  the  liberty  granted  by  the  king ;  on 
the  other,  Vincent  AIsop,  Theophiius  Lobb,  Penn  the  Quaker,  and 
others  in  communication  with  the  court,  would  have  persuaded  them 
to  offer  grateful  professions  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  their  most 
gracious  sovereign.  While  Tory  writers  have  defamed  the  former 
class,  Macaulay,  like  most  Whig  historians,  has  with  sufficient  severity 
and  some  injustice  censured  the  latter.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  blame  due  to  such  Dissenters  as  John  Howe  on  the  one  side,  or 
Vincent  Alsop  on  the  other,  the  general  body  of  dissenting  ministers 
of  that  time  were  not  responsible  for  the  raults  of  either  extreme. 
In  London  they  presented  their  addresses  to  the  king,  acknowledging 
their  sense  of  the  liberty  accepted,  but  suppressing  every  reference 
to  the  authority  ,by  which  it  had  been  conceded.  The  Baptists,  who 
at  that  time  were  less  implicated  in  politics  than  any  other  party, 
were  the  first  to  offer  their  acknowledgments,  and  of  all  Dissent^ 
the  most  deferential  to  the  royal  authority.  They  said,  '  Our  sense 
of  this  invaluable  favour  and  benefit  derivea  from  your  royal  clemency 
compels  us  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  your  majesty's  feet,  with  the 
tender  of  our  most  humble  thanks  for  that  peace  and  liberty  which 
both  we  and  all  other  dissenters  from  the  national  Church  now  enjoy.' 
The  Presbyterians  soon  afterwards  presented  their  address,  which. 
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notwithstanding  the  strennons  opposition  of  several  of  their  leaders, 
was  expressed  in  nearly  similar  terms,  thongh  without  the  words, 
*  benefit  derived  firom  your  royal  clemency.*  After  some  hesitation 
and  long  debate,  the  Independents  addressed  the  king,  and  in  a  still 
more  cautions  manner  expressed  their  gratitude  that  '  in  the  indul- 
gence vouchsafed  there  were  no  limitations  hindering  the  enjoyment 
of  it  with  a  good  conscience.'  In  Lancashire,  where  the  ministers 
generally  seem  to  have  had  less  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  than  their  brethren  in  the  south,  many  of  them  united  in 
an  address  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  king  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.  It  was  cautiously  expressed,  for  the  ministers 
who  adopted  it,  although  they  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  perse- 
cuting themselves  as  a  mode  of  protesting  against  the  assumption  of 
arbitrary  power,  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  make  the  professions 
of  unconditional  loyalty  and  obedience  recommended  by  Penn  and 
Alsop. 

The  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government  excited  great  alarm 
among  such  of  ihe  clergy  as  were  not  prepared  to  return  to  the 
domination  of  the  pope.  Low  Churchmen,  afraid  of  the  restoration 
of  popery,  began  to  avow  their  desire  for  a  comprehension  of  the 
moderate  Nonconformists,  and  their  willingness  to  make  large  con- 
cessions to  secure  so  important  an  object.  Even  High  Churchmen 
who  valued  the  independence  of  the  national  Church  changed  their 
speech,  and  learned  to  talk  of  the  injustice  with  which  the  Dissenters 
had  been  treated,  and  of  the  propriety  of  a  toleration  for  Noncon- 
formists. While  all  true  Protestants  desired  the  reconciliation  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the  Catholics,  the  courtiers,  and  so  many 
of  the  clergy  as  were  willing  to  become  CathoHcs,  endeavoured  to 
perpetuate  their  mutual  hostility.  The  persecuted  Nonconformists 
were  unexpectedly  raised  to  a  position  in  which  opposing  parties 
sought  to  conciliate  their  &vour,  as  both  felt  the  need  of  their  assist- 
ance. The  government  promoted  them  to  offices  of  trust  and  im- 
portance, especially  in  the  corporate  towns  of  the  country;  while 
Churchmen,  acknowledging  the  value  of  their  past  services,  hoped 
to  make  their  old  hatred  of  popery  subservient  to  the  security  of  the 
protestant  cause.  With  some  exceptions  the  Dissenters  heartily  co- 
operated with  the  protestant  party  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
the  court,  and  those  exceptions/ were  few  and  very  inconsiderable 
compared  with  the  number  of  the  clergy  who  to  the  last  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  passive  obedience,  non-resistance,  and  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Much  has  been  said  (certainly  not  too  much)  in  honour  of  the 
seven  bishops  who  went  to  the  Tower  rather  than  require  from  their 
clergy  the  publication  of  the  king's  declaration  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  Those,  however,  who  extol  their  patriotism  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  unpatriotic  dissenting  ministers,  snould  in  all  fedr- 
ness  CDquire,  Where  were  the  other  seventeen  ?  They  would  soon 
find  other  seven  bishops  who  did  eveiything  required  of  them  in 
subservience  to  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  prerogative.  Crewe, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Parker  of  Oxford,  were  quite  as  submissive 
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to  the  arbitraiy  rale  of  the  king  as  Sancroft  and  Ken  were  reaolnte 
in  refusing  to  ^acknowledge  its  nnconstitntional  exercise.  The  dis- 
senting ministers  snbmissiye  to  the  power  assumed  by  King  James 
might  be  told  by  units ;  the  submissive  clergy  might  be  counted  by 
thousands.  Theophilus  Lobb,  the  independent  minister  of  Fetter 
Lane,  stood  almost  alone  among  his  London  brethren  in  the  defence 
of  the  government,  while  hundreds  of  the  clergv  approved  of  his 
conduct.  Li  Lancashire,  where,  under  Cartwright,  a  Tory  bishop 
who  had  succeeded  Pearson  in  the  see  of  Chester,  man^  of  the  clergy 
supported,  some  of  them  clamorously  enough,  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  court,  I  do  not  know  of  one  dissenting  minister  of  liie 
county  who  expressed  any  approval  of  its  measures.  It  must  have 
been  a  strange  thing  to  hear  bigoted  clergymen  defending  liberty  of 
conscience  amidst  fiie  sullen  sUence  or  murmurs  of  the  Dissenters 
who  were  to  enjoy  that  liberty. 

There  were,  however,  among  the  Lancashire  clergy,  some  who, 
like  their  most  prominent  leaders,  Stratford  and  Wroe,  were  on  the 
one  hand  High  Churchmen,  but  on  the  other  sound  Protestants  and 
generous  Englishmen.  They  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  -paumYe 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  but  they  had  somehow  learned  to 
reconcile  their  slavish  doctrine,  if  not  with  the  revolutionary  princi- 
ples of  others,  at  all  events  with  their  own  revolutionary  practices. 

Events  in  Church  and  state  were  hastening  to  a  crisis.     The  per- 
secutions and  the  indulgences  of  Dissenters,  the  craven  fears  of  some 
Churchmen  and  the  firm  resolution  of  others,  the  neglect  by  the 
court  of  protestant  noblemen  and  the  preference  of  many  Papists,  the 
infatuated  policy  of  the  king,  the  unseendy  exultation  of  the  CatholicSi 
the  presence  of  foreigners  about  the  throne,  the  severities,  never  for- 
gotten, which  followed  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
were  silently  but  surely  preparing  and  providing  &cilities  for  a  gresA 
revolution.     Protestants   oi   all   parties,  disposed   to  condone  old 
offences,  and  to  combine  for  the  protection  of  their  common  fiuth, 
were  looking  with  earnest  desire,  if  not  with  hope,  towards  Holland, 
where  mai^  both  conformists  and  nonconformists  were  gathering 
round  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  patri- 
otic noblemen  of  the  country  opened  communications  more  or  less 
direct  with  him  throuc^h  the  exiles  who  found  safety  and  encourage- 
ment in  his  court     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lord  Delamere 
was  among  the  earliest,  as  he  was  among  the  most  devoted,  adherents 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Much  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extracts  from  Newcome's  diary :  *  October  7, 1688.     Now  was  the 
amazing  news  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  designing  to  come  among  vs.* 
'  October  8.     I  went  to  Grange  this  day,  and  met  my  Lord  Delamere 
at  Hulme.'     '  They  none  of  them  minded  the  news,  and  seem  to  be 
less  concerned  and  less  a&aid  than  I  am.'     *  October  16.     Things 
are  dark  and  in  fpre&t  con^ion.     The  Lord  be  merciinl  to  ua !  * 
'  November  9.     The  news  came  this  morning  of  the  landing  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  west.     An  astonishing  providence.     Our  refuge  is  in 
God,  and  in  Him  only.'     '  14.    We  h&urd  whispers  of  sad  things  to- 
day.'   '  16.   We  had  a  private  day  on  the  sad  occasion  of  the  oonfa- 
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sion  ia  the  nation  and  country.  Lord  Delamere  came  to  town 
soldier-like.  I  was  affected  with  a  great  passion  of  tears  to  see  my 
Lord  Delamere  ride  by.'  '28.  Lord  Delamere  with  his  company 
went  from  Nottingham  in  a  sad  season.  I  was  discouraged  this 
night  on  the  probable  cause  for  it,  in  the  news  about  his  beiag  set 
upon,  and  either  killed  or  wounded.'  *  November  30.  We  heard 
the  news,  amazing  and  surprising,  of  the  general  revolt  of  most  of 
the  great  ones  from  King  James.'  *  December  2.  We  had  the  news 
of  a  treaty,  which  was  what  we  prayed  for,  and  the  only  way  likely 
to  heal  us.*  '  24  We  waited  upon  my  Lady  Bland  *  to  see  my  Lord 
Delamere,  whom  we  found  preserved,  and  wonderfully  revived  upon 
this  strange  revolution.' 

From  these  notices  it  would  appear  that  Newcome  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  purposes,  although  he  felt  great  interest  in  the 
movements,  of  Lord  Delamere.  The  young  lord,  although  he  inher- 
ited his  father's  political  principles,  was  eiu^er  not  so  communicative 
as  his  &ther  had  been,  or  more  reticent  in  talking  with  nonconform- 
ist ministers.  Nor  was  he,  like  his  Beither,  an  avowed  Presbyterian. 
Of  a  hberal  spirit,  he  would  gladly  have  promoted  a  comprehension 
of  Dissenters.  He  showed  great  respect  and  kindness  to  his  father's 
nonconforming  friends,  and  kept  his  house  ever  open  to  them  as  it 
had  been  in  his  father's  days.  But  either  from  principle  or  from 
policy  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  liberal  clergymen,  and  desired 
to  unite  all  true  Protestants  in  opposition  to  popery  and  unlimited 
monarchy. 

Among  his  intimate  friends  was  the  '  silver-tongued '  warden  of 
Manchester,  who  in  his  dread  of  popery  had  forgotten  his  passive 
obedience,  and  heartily  promoted  the  settlement  of  Church  and  state 
under  the  rule  of  William  and  Mary.  He  and  Newcome  frequently 
met  in  the  presence  of  '  my  lord '  and  his  pious  lady ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  their  theoretical  diCEerences,  they  would  have  found 
Httle  difficulty  in  contriving  a  comprehension  in  which  conforming 
and  nonconforming  ministers  endowed  with  their  spirit  might  be 
included  without  any  compromise  of  principle. 

But  as  all  Churchmen  were  not  like  Richard  Wroe,  nor  all  Dis- 
senters like  Henry  Newcome,  nor  all  legislators  like  Lord  Delamere^ 
the  prospect  of  a  comprehension,  however  favourable  it  appeared  at 
first,  soon  became  overclouded  and  unpromising.  High  Churchmen, 
who  in  the  day  of  their  alarm  had  made  great  professions  of  their 

*  Lady  Bland,  previoualy  Mus  Ann  Moaley.  'March  31, 1685.  Sir  John  Bland 
and  Madam  Ann  Moaley  were  married  this  day.'  The  Moslejs  of  Ancoats  were 
cordial  supporters  of  Mr.  Newcome.  He  was  accixstomed  to  '  keep  private  days ' 
on  occasions  of  Lady  Bland's  confinements.  As  a  compliment  to  her,  the  church 
erected  in  Manchester  in  1709  was  called  St.  Ann's,  in  which  the  Low  Church 
folk  were  long  accustomed  to  worship,  while  the  High  Church  people  frequented 
the  collegiate  church  and  were  edified  by  homilies  against  rebellion.  Lady  Bland 
had  her  public  days  as  well  as  private,  when  she  endeavoured  in  her  coach  and 
ibur  to  outshine  Madam  Drake,  the  leader  of  the  High  Church  fashionables.  A 
leader  of  Low  Church  fashion  in  the  newly-erected  assembly  room,  she  is  said  to 
have  been  on  one  occasion  so  annoyed  with  the  brilUant  display  of  Stuart  tartan 
hy  the  High  Church  ladies  that  she  led  her  party  in  orange  ribbons  into  the  street 
ud  dancwd  by  moonligfai, 
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desire  to  conciliate  the  Dissenters,  would  concede  nothing  of  import- 
ance.    Low  Churchmen,  however  willing  to  make  concessions,  were 
not  agreed  about  the  concessions  which  they  would  make ;  nor  were 
the  Dissenters  united  about  the  changes  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  them.     Old  rankling  wounds  were  not  readily  healed.     Every 
party  professedly  desired  to  remove  the  dissension,  and  every  party 
blamed  others  for  its  continuance.    New  di£B[culties  arose  as  old  ones 
were  overcome.     When  comprehension  appeared  to  some  impracti- 
cable, to  others  it  began  to  appear  undesirable.     Men  of  all  parties 
feared  they  would  have  to  concede  too  much.    Newcome  writes: 
'  January  25.     Many  heartily  wish  our  councils  may  divide.     Many 
have  evil  will  at  our  Zion.'     *  February  4.     Much  struggling  we  are 
likely  to  have  with  the  Churchmen,  who  would  unravel  all  rather 
than  not  rule  to  persecute.'      The  newly-established  government 
could  ill  afford  by  an  attempt  at  comprehension  to  alienate  any  con- 
siderable party  of  Protestants.    The  Papists  of  Lancashire  had  opened 
communications  with  the  Irish  supporters  of  King  James.     Lord 
Molineux,  Sir  William  Gerard,  Sir  Thomas  Cliffcon,  and  other  Catholic 
gentlemen,  were  arming  their  tenantry  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts.*     Catholics  from  Yorkshire  and  the  north  were  gathering 
in  the  houses  of  their  Lancashire  friends.     Of  the  protestant  Boval- 
ists  whose  fathers  had  fought  for  Charles  I.,  many,  although  uiey 
had  opposed  the  design  of  James  upon  the  Church,  avowed  their 
attachment  to  his  inviolable  person  and  crown.     They  professed  to 
be  bound  bv  their  oath  of  allegiance,  from  which  no  personal  mis- 
conduct of  the  king  could  release  them.    These  two  parties,  although 
they  had  little  confidence  in  each  other,  were  preparing,  as  they  had 
done  fifty  years  before,  to  unite  in  rallying  round  the  standard  of 
their  legitimate  king.     Arms  and  ammunition  were  collected,  and  as 
a  measure  of  precaution  deposited  only  in  the  houses  of  such  adher- 
ents as  professed  to  be  Protestants.     Suspicion,  however,  was  excited 
by  the  landing  of  several  Irishmen  on  the  coast^  and  hj  ihe  discovery 
of  arms  in  transit  from  London  to  Manchester.     Lord  Delamere 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  summoned  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  the  new  government  to  meet  him  on  Bowdon  Downs. 
Nearly  forty  thousand  Protestants,  partly  Low  Churchmen,  partly 
Nonconformists,  are  said  to  have  speedily  gathered  round  his  standard. 
This  great  demonstration  of  protestant  feeling  quelled  the  spirit  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  Lancashire  under  the 
government  of  William-  and  Mary.f 

*  The  following  Treasuiy  Order,  signed  by  William  III.,  will  confirm  thiB  state- 
ment : — 

Tbbasxtrt  Okdeb  signed  bt  William  III. — 'At  our  court  at  Kensington,  the 
1st  day  of  February,  1694,  in  the  6th  year  of  our  reign. 

'  To  Robert  Lord  Lucas,  governor  of  our  Tower  of  London,  in  satisfacUon  of  to 
much  expended  and  disbursed  by  him  in  sending  down  the  gentlemen  (late 
prisoners  in  the  Tower)  into  Cheshire  and  Lancashire — to  wit»  C)«ryl  Lord  Vise 
Molyneuz,  Sir  Thomas  Clifton,  Sir  William  Qerard,  Sir  Rowland  Stanley,  Peter 
Lea  of  Lyme,  Bartholomew  Walmsley,  and  William  Dioconaon,  esq.*— and  all  other 
ohaiges  and  expenses  of  the  guards  and  attendants.' 

t  Oldmizon^  yoL  iL  pp.  70-78. 
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During  the  uncertainty  of  the  conflict,  no  clergyman  of  the  north 
did  more  to  promote  the  Bevolntion  than  the  amiable  Dr.  Stratford, 
who  contrived  to  hold  his  principles  in  abeyance,  and,  consistently  or 
inconsistently,  to  resist  while  professing  the  faith  of  non-resistajice. 
In  defence  of  the  new  goyemment  and  the  Protestant  religion  he 
wrote  several  pamphlets,  according  to  the  argument  of  which  William 
ought  to  have  been  made  regent  and  invested  with  the  power  of  the 
king,  who  had  abdicated  his  throne,  and  who  coold  not  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  people  revoke  his  abdication.  On  the  settlement 
of  the  government,  Stratford  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the 
place  of  Cartwright  the  Jacobite.  Wroe  was  confirmed  in  the  office 
of  Warden  of  Manchester.  Lord  Delamere,  for  whose  promotion  in 
the  peerage  Newcome  had  offered  especial  prayer,  was  created  Earl 
of  Warrington,  and  the  Dissenters,  failing  in  their  hope  of  compre- 
hension, obtained  the  great  charter  of  their  liberiy — ^the  Act  of 
Toleration.* 

*  The  following  extracts  are  carious : '  I  was  a  little  troabled  when  I  heard  that 
Lord  Delamere  dliould  miss  of  deserved  preferment.  Qod  will  do  what  is  best 
Preferment  comes  from  Gk>d.  If  I  were  near  the  king  I  would  persuade  him  to 
honour  him,  but  this  cannot  be.  But  I  can  praj  to  Qod  for  him,  and  do  more  for 
him  than  all  his  friends  can  do  in 'any  other  way.' — Autoldograpky  of  NewQome, 
Feb.  26, 1689.  '  I  heard  of  some  preferment  which  my  Lord  Delamere  had,  which 
I  was  very  thankful  for.'    March  22, 1689. 

In  the  funeral  sermon  preached  for  the  Earl  of  Warrington  by  Warden  Wroe, 
we  have  the  following  testimony  to  his  ^traordinary  ability.  The  reference  is 
to  his  defence  of  himself  against  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion. 

'  Indeed  his  own  wonderful  defence  of  himself  superseded  the  use  of  any  lawyer 
at  his  trial ;  and  I  may  appeal  to  written  evidence  for  his  ability  in  speaking  and 
managing  that  cause  (of  the  highest  nature  and  concern  that  could  befal  him,  which 
often  confounds  men's  intellect),  when  he  defended  himself  to  the  great  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  his  friends,  the  envy  and  surprise  of  his  enemies,  and  the  wonder,  if 
not  astonishment,  of  all  that  heard  him.  Yet  did  he  not  in  all  this  sacrifice  to  his 
own  net,  or  ascribe  the  success  of  his  release  and  deliverance  to  his  own  wit  and 
policy,  to  his  parts  and  management,  but  gayb  thb  qlort  to  God,  and  paid  the 
annual  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Him  for  it  bv  setting  apart  that  day 
as  a  day  of  grateful  memorial,  which  he  solemnly  and  religiously  observed  with  his 
family  every  fourteenth  day  of  this  month  of  January ;  this  very  day  which  now, 
by  the  providence  of  the  All-wise  Disposer,  is  become  the  day  of  his  obsequies,  as 
if  prophetically  chosen  for  a  remarkable  vicissitude,  that  what  was  before  a  day  of 
jubilee  must  now  be  written  in  black  letters,  and  made  a  day  of  sadness  and  mourn- 
ing, and  so  become  doubly  observable  to  his  honourable  posterity.' 

'  His  gratitude  to  Ckxl  was  rightly  accompanied  with  charity  to  men,  and  hs 
solemnised  that  day  not  only  with  prayers  and  praises,  and  other  offices  of  devotion 
to  Qod,  but  also  at  the  same  time  clothed  and  fed  twenty-seven  poor  people,  aooord- 
inff  to  the  number  of  peers  that  acquitted  him,  that  he  might  increase  his  own  re- 
joicing and  gratitude  with  the  joy  and  refreshment  of  the  poor  and  indigent' 
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TOLERATION. 


Afteb  the  Berolntion,  protestant  nonconformity  appeared  in  a  very 
different  position  from  that  which  it  had  occupied  since  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  Persecuted  or  indulged,  it  had  previously  no  legal 
existence,  no  constitutional  right  to  exist.  We  scarcely  know  whether 
to  censure  the  authorities  most  for  persecuting  Nonconformists  or  for 
suspending  in  their  favour  the  persecuting  laws.  Henceforth  we 
have  to  speak  of  it  as  having  obtained  a  public  and  recognised  posi- 
tion, under  the  protection  of  statute  law  and  constitutional  authority. 
The  Act  of  Toleration,  however  imperfect  it  may  appear  in  the  light 
of  later  times,  was  regarded  long  after  it  had  passed  as  the  great 
charter  of  reli^ous  freedom.  The  Presbyterians,  although  disap- 
pointed in  then:  hope  of  a  comprehension,  readily  and  gratefully 
accepted  the  liberiy  and  protection  which  it  afforded.  The  Indepen- 
dents and  Baptists  acknowledged  that  it  secured  for  them  all  they 
had  desired  and  more  than  they  had  hoped  to  obtain.  It  is  true  the 
Test  Act  remained,  and  the  toleration  was  restricted  to  such  Dissent- 
ers aa  professed  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but  as  the 
Test  Act  was  intended  chiefly  to  exclude  Catholics  from  offices  of 
trust,  the  Dissenters  had  no  desire  to  overrun  that  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  Church ;  and  as  to  the  few  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  three  denominations  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  such 
people,  and  probably  considered  them,  as  their  &thers  had  done, 
mtoleiable  and  unworthy  of  the  protection  of  law.  At  all  events 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Presbyterians,  whatever  some  obscure  or 
eccentric  Independents  or  Baptists  may  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Althougn  in  theory  these  two  denominations  argued  for  univer- 
sal liberty  of  conscience,  they  did  not  practically  plead  for  the  liberty 
of  Catholics,  of  whom  they  were  terribly  afraid,  or  of  Socinians,  of 
whom  they  knew  very  litSe  except  as  fanatical  troublers  of  their 
Israel.  SaA  the  Dissenters  themselves  drawn  an  Act  of  Toleration, 
they  would  not  have  drawn  a  more  just,  liberal,  or  serviceable  Act 
than  that  which  is  known  as  the  First  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  18. 
King  William,  of  glorious  memory,  much  as  Papists  abhor  his 
memory,  would  gladly  have  obtained  in  their  &vour  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act.  Liberal  Churchmen,  like  Tillotson,  Tenison,  Burnet,  Stil- 
lingfieet^  would  as  gladly  have  conciliated  Nonconformists  by  reform- 
ing {he  liturgy,  by  regarding  the  crossing  in  baptism  and  the  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament  as  things  indifferent  and  optional,  by  exchanging 
the  apocr^hal  lessons  for  holy  Scripture,  by  leaving  the  vestments 
to  the  discretion  of  the  clergy,  and  by  excluding  organs  and  all 
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siicli  papistry  from  the  dmrches ;  but  the  diffictdtles  of  obtaimng 
80  great  a  reformation  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
were  found  to  be  insuperable.  Under  all  the  circnmstances,  the  Act 
of  Toleration  is  a  grand  memorial  of  the  wisdom,  jastice,  and  liberal- 
ity of  the  new  king,  of  the  statesmen  selected  for  his  advisers,  and  of 
the  parliament  convened  nnder  his  auspices.  In  Lancashire  it  was 
received  with  joy  and  g^titude  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  saw,  appa- 
rently without  much  regret,  the  impossibility  of  their  comprehension 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  national  Church.* 

Under  the  Act  of  Toleration  the  *  dissenting  interest,'  as  it  was 
then  called,  acquired  definite  form  and  a  recognised  place  among  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  meeting-houses  of  the  Dissenters 
were  registered,  and  thus,  by  legal  formality,  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  courts.  Their  property  given  for  religious  uses 
was  secured  by  trust  deeds  which  the  legal  authorities  recognised  and 
enforced.  Their  ministers,  duly  licensed  and  solemnly  sworn,  were 
legally  invested  with  a  sort  of  clerical  character,  and  exonerated  from 
many  services  to  which  laymen  were  subject.  While  the  Quakers 
were  regarded  as  a  distinct  communiiy,  with  whom  Protestant  Dis- 
senters had  neither  legal  nor  religious  connection,  the  three  denomi- 
nations, whatever  differences  may  have  prevailed  among  themselves, 
were  in  the  estimation  of  the  law  one  community,  whose  ministers, 
meeting-houses,  and  trusts  were  subject  to  the  same  authorities, 
governed  by  the  same  rules,  restricted  to  the  same  uses,  exonerated 
from  the  same  burdens,  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges.  Their 
ministers  carrying  on  no  trade  save  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  although 
elsewhere  known  as  Presbyterians,  Independente,  or  Baptiste,  were 
recognised  in  law  equally  and  only  as  licensed  teachers.  Of  the 
strength  of  this  communi^  on  attaining  its  legal  recognition  I  may 
be  expected  to  give  some  estimate,  so  fw  as  it  belonged  to  the  county 
of  Lancaster. 

Of  the  number  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Lancashire  who 
after  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  worshipped  under  ite  protec- 
tion, it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  exact  or  even  an  approximate  eBtlmate. 
In  obedience  to  an  order  of  council  issued  in  January  1688,  a  return 
was  made  of  the  number  of  Conformists,  Nonconformists,  and  Catho- 
lics iu  the  province  of  York.  The  number  given  were,  Conf  ormist0| 
853,892 ;  Nonconformists,  15,625 ;  Papiste,  l,987.t  How  these 
numbers  were  taken  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  In  their 
favour  it  may  be  said  that  the  proportion  of  the  several  denominations 
nearly  correroonds  with  the  proportion  given  in  the  return  for  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  estimate  for  both  provinces,  so  far  as  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  are  enumerated,  is  much  too  small.  When  we  con- 
sider the  number  and  estates  of  the  old  Catholic  families  of  Lanca- 

*  <  May  28.  The  news  came  of  oar  liberty  setAled  by  law,  a  great  meroy,  a  pre- 
oions  infltanoe  of  God'a  goodnees,  bo  mach  opposed  and  maligned,  and  yet  effected.' 
— ^Newcome's  Autobiography, 

t  Cole*B  HSS.  in  the  British  Hoaenm,  cited  by  Hanter  in  his  Life  of  OUver 
Eeywoody  p.  412. 
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shire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  tenantry  professed  the  faith  of  their  landlords,  we  are 
confident  that  their  number  must  have  greatly  exceeded  the  estimate 
in  the  return.  If  the  Cathohcs  of  the  seven  northern  counties  were 
only  1,987,  the  part  of  them  who  dwelt  in  Lancashire,  according  to 
any  proportion  we  can  estimate,  could  not  have  raised  the  formidable 
opposition  which  we  know  they  did  raise  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne.  It  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  is  very  much  too 
small.  In  1688  their  organisation  was  not  so  complete  as  to  enable 
them  to  compute  their  own  numbers  correctly.  Scarcely  any  of 
their  large  meeting-houses  were  then  commenced.  They  generally 
held  their  services  in  private  houses,  bams,  and  temporary  buildings, 
frequently  out  of  canonical  hours,  in  which  many  of  their  friends, 
afterwards  their  firm  adherents,  with  more  or  less  regularity  attended 
the  religious  services  of  the  Church. 

In  the  rural  districts,  where  before  the  building  of  the  village 
meeting-houses  the  preaching  of  the  nonconforming  ministers  was 
only  occasional,  in  the  course  of  their  itinerant  labours,  the  Dissent- 
ers, regarding  public  worship  under  all  circumstances  as  a  duty,  fre- 
quently attended  the  Sunday  services  of  their  parish  churches,  and 
were  distinguished  from  orthodox  Church  people  by  their  not  repeat- 
ing their  responses,  nor  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  kneeling 
at  the  absolution.  Such  nonconforming  attendants  at  church  would 
be  generally  reckoned  with  the  conformists. 

We  have  another  authority.  There  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Dr.  Williams  a  list  of  nonconformist  congregations  made  with  much 
care  for  Dr.  John  Evans  in  1715,  only  twenty-seven  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  As  the  name  of  every  minister  is 
given,  and  the  number  of  the  attendants  obtained  from  the  officers  or 
well-known  members  of  the  congregations,  we  may  depend  upon  its 
general  accuracy.  The  object  of  Dr.  Evans  in  securing  as  correct 
an  account  as  possible  was  to  obtain  assistance  in  &irly  distributing 
the  monies  collected  by  the  London  churches  for  the  benefit  of 
country  ministers.  According  to  the  list,  there  were  in  Lancashire 
forty-three  congregations  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  consist- 
ing of  18,310  regular  hearers,  and  including  1,328  freeholders 
^iititled  to  vote  at  the  county  elections,  and  237  freemen  in  the 
six  parliamentary  boroughs. 

When  we  consider  that  between  1688  and  1715  commodious  meet- 
ing-houses were  erected  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  the  county,  and  in 
many  of  the  larger  villages,  and  that  congregations  were  found 
sufficiently  large  to  support  their  ministers,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
number  of  the  Dissenters  at  the  close  of  that  period  conld  not  have 
been  less  than  at  its  commencement.  Some  adherents  of  the  ejected 
ministers  had  returned  to  the  church,  but  in  their  place  others  had 
been  attracted  to  the  new  meeting-houses.  We  may  safely  conclude 
that,  dnring  the  interval  from  the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  the  number  of  Dissenters  in  Lancashire  amounted 
to  something  between  fifteen  and  twenly  thousand  persons. 
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They  were  distribnied  in  different  porportions  over  the  county.  In 
the  list  of  Dr.  Evans,  four  places  are  mentioned  in  which  the  number 
of  Dissenters  exceeded  a  thousand.  Manchester  had  1515,  Liverpool 
1158,  Bolton  1094,  and  Ghowbent  1064.  Several  of  the  village  con- 
gregations consisted  of  from  four  to  seven  hundred  hearers,  with  a 
good  proportion  of  freeholders.  Some  were  small,  having  fewer  than 
three  hundred  hearers,  although  there  were  scarcely  any  without 
some  freeholders.  Twenty-five  of  the  ministers  of  the  village  con- 
gregations received  donations,  which  were  usually  annual,  from  the 
Presbyterian  Fund,  varying  from  4Z.  to  71.  Until  the  year  1729,  *' 
additions  to  and  corrections  of  the  list  were  made,  so  that  it  repre- 
sents the  state  of  the  '  dissenting  interest '  at  the  later  date  as  well 
as  at  the  former.  The  names  of  several  ministers  are  inserted  as 
succeeding  to  the  places  which  were  rendered  vacant  by  death  or  re- 
moval. It  is  pleasant  to  observe  of  these  old  Lancaslure  congrega- 
tions, that  none  remained  very  long  without  a  pastor. 

The  number  of  commodious  meeting-houses  erected  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  may 
require  some  explanatory  detail.* 

Many  of  these  buildings  were  inexpensively  constructed  of  timber, 
lath  and  plaster,  but  many  of  them  consisted  of  solid  brick  walls, 
massive  roofs,  substantial  galleries,  and  oak  or  walnut  pews.  The 
meeting-houses  in  the  towns  were  generally  superior  to  the  buildings 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  those  in  the  villages  were  quite 
as  comfortable  as  the  rural  churches  and  chapels  of  their  neighbour- 
hood. Ornament  was  regarded  as  superfluous,  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  divine  worship.  Opposed  to 
all  attempts  to  excite  religious  feehngs  by  sensible  appliances,  the  old 
Dissenters  regarded  devotion  as  most  pure  when  most  free  from 
earthly  associations,  like  the  Mohammedan  who  in  his  plain  and 
colourless  mosque  values  nothing  as  accessory  to  worship  but  pure 
air  and  clear  celestial  light.  Amidst  the  recollections  of  the  sensuous 
religion  which  had  been  the  terror  of  their  fisithers,  the  early  Dissent- 
ers, in  erecting  their  simple  sanctuaries,  lifted  up  a  standard' 
against  the  rehcs  of  the  old  debasing  superstition. 

But  the  simplicity  of  the  meeting-house,  unlike  that  of  the  mosque, 
was  rather  of  a  gloomy  than  of  a  cheerful  character.     The  windows, 

*  Besides  the  separate  buildings  erected  as  meeting-houses,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  dwelling-houses  and  bams  were  registered  for  dissenting  worship.  Some  of 
them  were  occupied  while  '  the  great  meeting-houses'  were  building.  Others  wer« 
dependencies  upon  the  town  congregations,  while  the  ministers  officiated  occasion- 
ally on  Sunday  or  other  evenings.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  early  certificate 
of  a  dwelling-house  registered  under  the  Act  of  Toleration : — 

'2lDieJulii,  1690. 

'  These  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  house  of  Peter  Qaskell  of 
Burton  Wood  in  this  county  was  certifyed  to  this  court  for  a  meeting  place  for  a 
congregation  of  Protestants  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  worshipp  in,  as  (pursuant  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case 
made  and  provided)  recorded  att  this  present  Q'  Session.  Given  und'  my  hand 
in  open  court  of  Q'  Sessions  att  Ormeskirk  the  day  and  vear  above  written. 

'  Roger  Eenyon,  clerk  of  the  peace  there.' 
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though  sometimes  large  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  were  in  the  other 
three  walls  usually  smalls  and  often  darkened  by  heavy  galleries  and 
other  obstructions.  The  woodwork  of  the  interior  was  dark  and 
massive,  and  contribated  to  its  venerable  gloom.  The  most  promi- 
nent object  was  the  pnlpit,  which,  with  its  broad  staircase,  occasionally 
doubled  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  or  completeness,  its  large  book 
board,  its  great  red  coshion,  its  lofty  back  panelling,  and  cumbrous 
80unding-lx>ard  overhanging  the  whole,  might  be  understood  to  inti- 
mate that,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  some  art  and  device  were  allowed 
to  designate  the  high  place  of  the  preacher.  Although  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  any  form  was  intolerable,  occasionally  on  the  sounding- 
board  of  a  *  brave  pnlpit '  was  carved  a  dove  with  an  olive  leaf  in  her 
bill.*  The  furniture  of  the  pulpit  was  firequently  completed  by  a 
large  peg  or  brass  nail,  fastened  in  the  panelling  behind  the  preacher, 
on  which  peg  was  suspended  with  becoming  gravity,  on  occasion  of 
funeral  sermons,  the  preacher's  hat,  with  its  silken  tokens  of  moum- 
ing.f  Occasionally,  not  often,  there  was  a  reading  desk  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  and  apparently  subordinate  to  it  It  would  seem  in  good 
taste  to  provide  an  appropriate  place  where  the  minister  could  pray 
with  the  people  as  one  of  them,  and  not  as  one  above  them,  before  he 
rose  to  his  more  exalted  position  as  their  teacher.  A  slightly  elevated 
seat  with  a  book  board  was  thought  sufficiently  distinctive  for  the 
precentor,  or  '  clerk '  as  he  was  usually  called. 

The  pulpit  was  generally  placed  against  one  of  the  longer  walls  of 
the  meeting-house,  while  the  gallery  was  affixed  to  the  opposite  wall, 
and  if  the  congregation  was  large  to  the  two  other  sides.  A  huge- 
faced  black  clock,  with  gilt  pointers  and  figures,  was  often  placed 
against  the  front  gallery  immediately  opposite  the  pulpit.  Its  dark 
countenance,  and  solemn  articulation  of  seconds,  contributed  to  the 
appropriate  gloom  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  exterior  of  the  meeting-house  (although  very  distinctive,  for 

nobody  ever  mistook  it  for  anything  else)  was  as  destitute  as  the 

interior  of  any  sort  of  ornament,  unless  it  were  a  great  sun-dial  affixed 

to  its  southern  wall.     On  the  dial  was  often  a  text  of  Scripture,  or  a 

moral  admonition  in  quaint  verse.     As  an  instance,  I  may  select  'the 

poetry '  on  ths  dial  of  the  Presbyterian  chapel  of  Blackley : 

'  Mj  charge  is  suroi  it  may  be  aoon. 
Each  hastening  minute  leacU  me  on ; 
The  awful  summons  draweth  nigh, 
And  every  day  I  live,  I  die.'  t 

*  I  remember  two  or  three  of  these  emblems  in  the  old  meetlng-hoasefl  of  my 
boyhood.  The  dove  was  sometimes  made  of  metal.  One  of  painted  copper  is  pre- 
served  in  the  vestry  of  Rook  Lane  meeting,  Frome,  as  a  relic  of  the  old  pulpit. 

t  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  child,  after  8ome*repairs  had  been  done  to  the 
Independent  Meeting  at  Deptf  ord,  the  proper  peg  had  not  been  restored  to  its  place 
above  the  pulpit.  On  the  next  Sunday  was  a  funeral  sermon,  and  the  omisaiofn 
had  not  been  observed  until  it  was  time  to  carry  the  mourning  hat  of  the  Rev. 
John  Theodore  Barker  to  its  proper  place.  As  he  was  an  orderly  sort  of  man,  and 
the  bereaved  family  of  some  consideration,  the  service  was  delayed  a  few  minutes 
while  the  undertaker,  in  the  presence  of  the  waiting  congregation,  had  the  '  nail 
fastened  in  a  sure  place,'  and  the  hat  properly  hung  upon  it. 

t  Dials  in  those  times  were  not  veiy  expensive  monitors.    In  1659  the  warden  of 
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In  a  few  mral  meetmg-honses,  as  at  Chowbent,  a  bell  was  pro- 
vided to  announce  the  time  of  service.  Some  of  the  pews  in  the 
large  meeting-houses  were  capacious  square  compartments,  in  which 
the  chief  families  sat  in  a  sort  of  stately  seclusion.  In  many  instanoes 
greater  privacy  was  secured  by  thick  green  curtains  suspended  on 
wooden  rods,  behind  which,  if  the  fanuly  was  one  of  consideration, 
there  was  a  seat  occupied  by  the  servants.*  As  the  support  of  the 
minister  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  pew  rents,  the  families  who 
rented  these  great  pews  regarded  them  almost  as  private  property, 
and  would  have  been  nearly  as  much  oflended  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger,  as  if  he  had  gone  uninvited  into  their  dining-room.  In 
some  meeting-houses  a  well  dressed  stranger  would  be  courteously  in- 
vited to  take  a  seat  in  a  family  pew,  but  in  many  he  would  be  left  to 
sit  on  the  comfortless  benches  of  the  poor.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  was  the  communion  pew,  or,  as  it  was  more  frequently 
called,  '  the  table  pew,'  in  which  a  long  tEtble  was  placed  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord*s  Supper.  On  this  table  was  usually  a  large 
Bible,  and  not  infrequently  Fox's '  Book  of  Martyrs,'  or  a  folio  volume 
of  puritan  sermons.  This  great  pew  was  generally  occupied  by  the 
poor  male  members  of  the  society,  who  were  regarded  by  virtue  of 
their  connection  with  the  communion  as  having  some  claim  upon 
that  chief  seat,  so  far  as  the  poor  were  concerned,  of  the  synagogue. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  it  was  usual  in  some  places  for  an 
elder  or  deacon  to  intimate  to  a  cleanly  attendant  on  the  back  benches 
that  he  might  take  his  seat  in  the  table  pew.f  At  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  occupied  by  the  minister  and  .deacons, 
and  occasionally  by  some  of  the  older  male  communicants.  In  some- 
what later  times,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  front  gallery  was 
occasionally  appropriated  to  singing  men  and  women,  into  whose 
company  were  introduced  (more  frequently  I  think  in  the  north  and 
west  of  England  than  in  the  south  or  east)  musicians,  who  played 
upon  bass-viols,  violins,  flutes,  and  other  instruments  of  music.  This 
may  be  thought  a  sad  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  puritan  wor- 
ship, but  it  began  to  prevail  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  why  fonts  were  oflensive  to  the  Presbyterians  and 
excluded  from  their  sanctuaries,  but  in  the  pubhc  administration  of 
baptism  a  basin  or  bowl  was  esteemed  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the 
rite,J 

Didsbiuy  chapel '  paid  for  a  dial  02.  6«.  Od',  '  for  lead  to  fasten  it,  OA  Is,  Od^',  and 
'  for  fitting  the  head  of  the  oroas  of  the  dial,  OL  0$.  6d,  Warden's  accounts,  cited 
in  The  History  of  JHdabury  Chapd,  printed  for  the  Chetham  Society. 

*  The  pews  appropriated  to  the  gentry  were  frequently  distinguished  by  the 
family  crest  or  by  a  monogram  curiously  carved  on  the  door.  In  the  old  meeting- 
house at  Tpckholes  near  Blackburn,  the  pews  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Hoghton  family  were  known  long  after  they  had  left  the  place  by  the  initial  letter 
H,  curiously  cut  in  old  character.— MSS.  of  the  late  Dr.  Raffles. 

t  Although  I  haye  a  distinct  recollection  of  many  of  these  great  table  pews  in  the 
old  meeting-houses  of  London  and  the  country,  I  never  remember  seeing  a  woman 
sitting  in  that  sacred  enclosure.  They  used  in  some  places  to  sit  on  forms  placed 
very  near  it. 

t  Under  the  presbyterian  government  of  Lancaahire,  basins  instead  of  fonts 
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The  bnildings  were  usually  erected  upon  freehold  ground,  and  ihe 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  contribations  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  with  some  assistance,  if  it  were  needed,  from  their 
wealthier  friends.  As  a  mortgage  of  a  sanctnary  was  scarcely  known 
among  the  earlier  Dissenters,  the  contributions  of  the  rich  mnst  often 
have  been  exceedingly  liberal.  In  some  instances  the  expense  of 
erecting  village  meetings  was  defrayed  by  one  or  two  families  of  the 
neighbourhood.  When  a  building  had  been  regfistered  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  its  permanent  appropriation 
to  nonconformist  worship  was  secared  by  its  conveyance  to  trostees, 
who  held  the  property  subject  to  conditions  prescribed  in  the  trust- 
deeds.  The  building  was  to  be  used  for  the  worship  of  God  by  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  sometimes  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  sometimes 
of  the  Independent  denomination,  sometimes  of  both  conjointly,  and 
sometimes  the  denomination  was  not  mentioned.  Sometimes  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  was  made  a  rule  or  standard  of  doctrine, 
sometimes  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  These 
grave  and  venerable  sanctuaries,  hallowed  by  the  prayers  and  praises 
of  the  founders  of  nonconformity,  and  sacred  with  many  precious 
remembrances,  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion ;  until,  after  the  rise  of  Methodism,  Nonconformity,  yielding 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  or  imitating  its  younger  and  more  popular 
rival,  raised  chapels  of  more  agreeable  forms  and  lighter  colours, 
with  open  galleries,  low  pews,  and  greater  convenience  for  musical 
display.  The  questionable  taste  which  substituted  the  gay  metho- 
distioal  chapel  for  the  grave  puritan  meeting-house  is  now  yielding 
to  a  love  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  with  Gothic  columns,  arches,  vaulted 
roofs,  and  lofty  spires,  called  '  Congregational  Churches.'  The 
meeting-house  is  gone,  and  I  suppose  another  will  never  be  erected ; 
the  chapel  is  going  the  way  of  the  meeting-house— and  let  it  go,  for 
of  the  three  forms  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  it  seems  the  least  appro- 
priate to  its  purpose.  The  church  is  coming,  with  what  result  I 
cannot  predict,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  corrupt  the  sim- 
plicity of  nonconformist  worship.  The  style  of  architecture  most 
suitable  for  dissenting  services  demands  much  more  consideration 
than  has  been  hitherto  given  to  it. 

were  provided  in  all  the  ohurohes.  The^Directory  required  the  ministento  eolem- 
niee  baptism,  'not  in  the  place  where  fonts  were  unfitly  and  superstitiouBly 
placed.'  This  prohibition,  however,  refers  rather  to  the  place  of  the  font  near  the 
entrance  of  the  church  than  to  its  use.  In  the  accounts  of  the  wardens  of  the 
parochial  chapel  at  Didsbury  is  the  following  item,  under  date  1646  : '  Paid  for  one 
pewter  basson  to  baptize  cluldren  in,  01,  St.  6d.*  After  the  Restoration  the  fonts 
were  replaced.  In  the  register  of  Bladdey  chapel  is  the  following  entry,  under 
date  1669 :  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Kenyon,  was  baptized  at  the  font.'  In 
that  village,  puritan  from  the  days  of  John  Bradford,  it  seems  to  have  been  dif&cult 
to  resume  the  use  of  the  font,  as  this  was  the  only  baptism  celebrated  in  the  chun^ 
during  the  seven  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
In  the  register  book  of  Hillingdon  is  the  following  note  appended  by  a  clergyman 
to  an  entxy  of  baptism  in  1671 :  '  The  first  that  for  eleven  years  was  baptized  at 
the  font,  the  custom  having  been  in  Uus  place  to  baptise  out  of  a  basin  after  the 
presbyterian  manner,  whibh  I  could  never  get  reformed  till  I  had  gotten  «  new 
derk,  John  Brown,  who  did  what  I  appointed  to  be  done.'  In  S<»tland,  fonts 
went  with  all  the  rest  of  'the  idolatrous  gear  of  the  Papists.* 
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One  loathsome  coBtom  prevailed  among  the  early  Dissenters, 
although  in  that  respect  thej  were  not  mnch  worse  than  their  chnrch 
g^ing  neighbours :  mej  frequently  buried  their  dead  in  their  sanc- 
tuaries. Even  in  country  places,  where  burial  ground  was  easily 
obtained  aud  generally  enclosed  round  the  meeting-house,  the  prin- 
cipal subscribers  were  often  buried,  apparently  to  do  them  honour, 
in  the  aisles  or  under  their  £Eimily  pews.  The  burial-place  of  the 
minister  was  frequently  under  the  table  pew,  or  in  the  passage 
immediately  in  ih)nt  of  the  pulpit.  Henry  Newcome,  as  his  son 
tells  us,  '  was  laid  in  the  west  alley  of  the  meeting-house,  not  far 
from  the  pulpit.'  The  Hev.  Samud  Bourne  of  Bolton  was  buried 
'  in  the  meeting-house,  not  &r  from  the  pulpit,'  as  was  the  Hev.  John 
Heywood  in  the  meeting-house  of  Blackley,  and  as  were  many  others, 
whom  it  is  needless  to  mention,  in  their  several  meeting-houses. 
While  such  interments  were  frequent,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that 
in  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Bell  of  Huyton,  a  nonconforming 
minister  was  interred  in  the  church  from  which  he  had  been  ejected, 
and  his  virtues  were  recorded  on  a  monument  from  which  *  he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh,'  and  once  spoke  to  a  congregation  who  had  been 
prohibited  from  listening  to  his  living  voice.  Occasionally  a  chari- 
table incumbent  in  a  funeral  discourse  eulogised  the  virtues  of  his 
ejected  predecessor,  and  exhorted  his  hearers  to  imitate  the  deceased 
'  in  all  but  his  nonconformity.' 

In  a  few  instances  substantial  vaults  were  made  for  rich  Dissenters 
imder  their  pews,  but  generally  an  ordinary  g^ve,  and  not  a  very 
deep  one,  was  thought  sufficient  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  wealthy 
&mily.  Mural  tablets  seemed  the  appropriate  accompaniments  of 
intramural  interments.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  on  them  are 
exceedingly  appropriate  and  instructive.  As  the  dead  are  not 
responsible  for  others,  I  will  not  copy  the  strange  epitaphs  which  I 
have  sometimes  observed.* 

Of  the  erection  of  these  old  meeting-houses  some  interesting 
details  may  be  obtained  from  church  books,  diaries,  account  books, 
and  similiar  sources  of  information.  A  reference  to  the  particulars 
of  one  or  two  may  elucidate  the  state  and  proceedings  of  the  Dis- 
senters after  they  had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act. 

One  of  the  oldest  meeting-houses  in  the  county,  about  which  any 
detailed  accounts  of  contributions  and  expenditure  for  its  erection 
can  be  obtained,  is  that  of  Bibch  near  Manchester. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  principal  families  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood kept  possession  of  the  old  chapel  and  used  it  for  noncon- 
formist worship,  with  some  short  interruption,  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  Mr.  Finch,  the 
ejected  minister  of  Walton,  was  the  preacher.  In  the  year  1697 
Mr.  Birch,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  died,  and  his  son  George, 
either  through  fear  of  the  consequences  of  retaining  it,  or  from 
conviction  that  it  rightly  belonged  to  them,  restored  Birch  chapel 

•  In  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Raffles  are  loiiie  yery  ourious  epitaphs  copied  from  the 
tombfl  of  Lancashire  PuritanB. 
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to  its  legal  owners,  the  warden  and  fellows  of  the  collegiate 
chnrch.* 

On  his  ezdnsion  from  the  ancient  chapel,  Mr.  Finch  procnred 
licenses  for  several  honses  of  his  friends  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Piatt  and  Birch,  and  preached  in  them  as  often  as  might 
be  oonyenient  to  the  ownera  or  to  his  hearers.  His  chapel  wage 
was  collected  with  as  mnch  regalarity  and  supplied  his  wants  as 
liberally  as  when  he  had  possession  of  the  parochial  chapel.  It 
amounted  to  about  161.  per  annum. 

After  Mr.  Finch  had  for  some  time  continued  his  ministry  in  this 
not  very  agreeable  manner  to  himself  or  his  hearers,  he  invited  his 
friends  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  meeting-house  on  a 
plot  of  land  which  Mr.  Worsley  had  given  for  its  site.  The  follow- 
mg  resolutions  were  adopted  and  signed  by  twenty-four  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Birch,  Piatt,  and  Busholme  : — 

'1.  Wee  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  doe  declare  our 
earnest  and  hearts  desire  that  there  may  be  a  building  erected  for 
the  Worshipp  of  God  ffor  the  benefitt  and  convenience  of  that  con- 
gregation w'^  now  attends  upon  the  ministry  of  Mr.  ffinch. 

*  2.  Wee  doe  promise  and  declare  that  wee  will  duely  attend  the 
Worshipp  of  God  in  such  place  when  erected. 

3.  *  ffurther  wee  doe  promise  to  contribute  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  Dissenting  Minister  or  Ministers  as  shall  be  unanimously  elected 
to  officiate  in  the  said  place.' 

In  addition  to  the  land,  which  contained  '  abont  twenty  roods,'t 
Mr.  Worsley  contributed  101.  towards  the  building ;  Mr.  Finch,  the 
minister,  twenty ;  Mr.  Edge  six  pounds ;  Mr.  Whit^iker  five  pounds ; 
Mr.  Birch,  the  ejected  minister  of  the  place,  one  pound ;  and  other 
residents  sums  varyiug  from  ten  shillmgs  to  thirty.  The  building 
cost  abont  961.  Among  the  items  of  expenditure,  the  reader  who  is 
curious  enough  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  J 

*  Mr.  Qeorge  Biroh,  although  not  apparently  retaining  the  firm  and  deoided 
nonconformitj  of  his  family,  contributed  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Finch  when  he 
officiated  in  the  dissenting  meeting-house  as  liberally  as  when  he  occupied  the 
episoppal  chapel. 

t  So  it  is  said  in  The  HiUory  of  Birch  Ohapd,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  site 
consists  of  about  one  rood. 

t  Items  of  expense  m  building  the  meeting-house  at  Birch,  extracted  from  the 
meeting-book : — 

ffor  Bricks  ..... 

ffor  56  Loads  of  lime  at  ISd.  per  load 

Peter  Ryland,  Bricksetter     .... 

Bandle  Thomeley,  kc.,  ffor  Slate 

ffor  Timber  ..... 

Jeremiah  Kirsley  for  Slateinge  and  Mosse 

ffor  Boardes  for  Doores  and  Weatheringe  and  for  50  yards  of  Spam 

at  Bd.  per  yard  • 

Three  Loades  of  fflagges  and  carriage  . 
ffor  meats,  drinks,  ale,  Pipes  and  Tobaocer  att  ye  Rearinge  being 

y«  sixth  day  of  Ootobw 
ffor  Qlass  six  score  and  foure  foote  at  Hd.  y*  foote 
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may  be  amnsed  to  observ-e  the  notice  of  ale,  pipes,  and  tobacco, 
given  at  the  rearing.  'The  Pnlpitt  Qnishion,'  costing  11.  Ss.  M. 
seems  an  extravagant  affair,  scarcelj  consistent  with  ti^e  moderate 
cost  of  the  meeting-honse,  bnt  the  '  pn]pi(^  qnishion '  was  an  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  dissenters.  On  the  day  of 
opeoing  Mr.  Grimshaw  preached,  and  '  received  five  shillings  for  his 
tronble.'* 

In  curions  contrast  with  the  simplidiy  of  the  building  is  the  gran- 
diloquence of  the  conveyance  of  '  the  said  edifice,  chapel,  oratory, 
and  meeting-place,'  to  trustees,  who  were  to  hold  it '  upon  the  trust 
that  they  and  their  heirs  shall  permit  the  said  edifice,  chapel,  and 
oratory  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  so  long  as  the 
law  of  the  realm  will  permit,  connive  at,  tolerate,  allow,  or  indulge, 
the  same  to  be  used  as  a  meeting-place  or  assembly  of  a  particular 
Church  or  congregation  of  Protestants  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England,  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  divine  aud  religious  worship 
therein,  on  such  days  and  times,  by  such  minister  and  ministers,  as 
in  the  said  indenture  of  release  are  mentioned.'  Although  the 
Church  which  had  assembled  in  the  parochial  chapel  was  congrega- 
tional, the  trust  deed  of  the  meeting-house  required  that  the  mmister 
should  be  'a  Protestant  able  minister  who  is  of  the  presbyterian 
judgment  and  practice  as  to  church  discipline  and  government,  and 
not  of  any  other  persuasion  ; '  and  that  he  should  be  '  orthodox  and 
sound  in  the  fai^  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hold  and  profess 
the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

The  Bev.  John  Booker,  in  his  interesting  '  History  of  the  Ancient 
Chapel  of  Birch  within  Busholme,'  has  furnished  a  ground  plan  of 
the  old  meeting-house  as  it  was  on  its  completion  and  continued 
until  its  rebuilding  in  1790.  The  communion  pew  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  ten  men,  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  plan.  There  were  twenty-seven  other  pews,  of  which 
two  immediately  in  front  of  the  communion  pew  were  appropriated 

The  Smith  for  Bandea  for  Doores,  w^  Barres  and  Bolta  and  Win- 
dow rode        .  .  .  .  .  .      1    12    10 

ffor  Recordinge  our  Chappell  .  .  .  .016 

ffor  the  Pulpitt  Qiushion      .  .  .  .  .13      8 

John  Odcroft'8  Bill  lor  y*  Pulpitt,  Sounder,  seats,  Wainscott,  &o.  .  18  7  11 
—HiMtory  of  Sireh  Chapel,  p.  162. 

*  On  this  occasion  the  good  people  were  uncommonly  liberal  as  compared  with 
their  church-going  neighbours  at  Didsbuiy.  In  the  churchwarden's  accoimts  of 
that  chapelry  these  items  occur:  In  1671, '  Spent  on  Mr.  Worsley  when  he  preached 
one  d&y  att  our  chappell,  02.  2ff.  Od*  In  1678,  'Spent  on  Mr.  Yannes  and. Mr. 
Pechy,  when  they  preached  att  our  chappel,  02.  Os.  6a.*  In  1674, '  Spent  att  Dids- 
bury  when  Mr.  Wrigley  preached,  02.  Is,  Od.*  In  1679,  'Spent  in  a  treat  to  our 
parson  who  preached  on  Christmas  day,  02.  Os,  id.*  In  1679, '  Spent  on  Mr.  Lomas 
preaching  in  our  parson's  absence  on  two  several  occasions,  02.  If.  2d,'  In  1681, 
'  Paide  when  Mr.  Yannes  preached,  02.  Of.  lOd.*  In  1698,  'Spent  when  Mr.  Dickens 
were  here  to  preach,  02.  Is.  6d.'  In  1706,  'Spent  when  Mr.  Collier  preached, 
02.  0«.  9e2.'  In  1 746,  the  churchwarden  was  more  liberal :  '  Spent  when  the 
young  parson  began  to  preach,  02.  2s.  Od.*  They,  however,  on  no  occasion  gave 
any  of  their  preachers  half  as  much  as  the  Nonconformists  of  Piatt  gave  '  the 
strange  preacher '  at  the  opening  of  their  meeting-house.—  History  of  the  Aneimt 
Chwrl^  of  Did^wry. 
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to  the  Worsleys,  and  one  beliind  them  to  their  servante.  As  no  seat 
was  allotted  to  the  Birch  family,  thej  seem  after  the  accession  to 
the  estate  of  George  Birch,  the  grandson  of  the  old  parliamentary- 
colonel,  to  have  discontinued  their  attendance  on  dissenting  worship.* 

Mr.  Finch,  like  some  ofchers  of  the  ejected  ministers,  liyed  to 
officiate  a  shorfc  time  in  his  licensed  meeting-honse,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  better  days  for  his  successors.  He  died  in«1704,  and 
was  succeeded  by  B;obert  Hesketh,  one  of  Mr.  Frankland's  pupils. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  Nonconformists  of 
Blacelet  erected  their  meeting-house.f  From  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  there  had  been  preaching  in  that  village  by  the 
ejected  minist-ers,  with  little  interruption,  chiefly  in  the  house  of 
widow  Travis,  whose  family,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  was  long 
connected  with  the  puritanism  and  nonconformity  of  Blackley.  Of 
the  congregation  thus  collected,  Mr.  Fyke,  the  ejected  minister  of 
Badcliffe,  undertook  the  pastoral  charge,  and  sustained  it  until  his 
death.  ^  The  land  was  conveyed  by  William  Bawlinson  to  Thomas 
Travis,  Q-eorge  Travis,  and  two  other  trustees,  *  for  Nonconformist 
or  dissenting  ministers,*  on  a  lease  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  for  '  an  annual  payment  of  twopence  upon  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord  God,  if  the  same  be  demanded.'  No  particular 
denomination  was  specified.  The  building  was  smaller  than  the 
meeting-house  of  Birch,  and  contained  only  seventeen  pews.§  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  '  Sacheverel  mob,'  and  the  present  building 
was  erected  on  the  old  foundations. 

Having  noticed  the  contributions  which  were  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  village  meeting-house,  it  may  be  amusing  to  compare  with  them 
the  contributions  which  were  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministry 
of  a  village  congregation.  In  the  hamlet  of  Tockholes  near  Black- 
bum,  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  1710.^  As  the  members  of  the 
Hoghton  family,  at  that  time  among  the  principal  supporters  of  non- 

*  A  few  years  later,  as  appears  from  the  return  made  to  Dr.  Erans,  the  congre- 
gation consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  seven  persons,  of  whom  twenty-nine 
were  freeholders. 

t  The  conveyance  of  the  land  is  dated  July  19, 1697|  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  people  had  previously,  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietor, '  erectod,  reared, 
and  set  up  a  structure  or  building  for  a  meeting-house.* 

t  Mr.  Pyke  was  buried  in  1676,  in  the  episcopal  chapel,  and  the  conformist 
minister  of  Newton  Heath  was  charitable  enough  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon. 

§  At  least  that  was  the  number  of  pews  in  the  second  meeting-house,  erected 
oi^  the  site  of  the  first,  and  fitted  to  accommodate  the  same  persons  apparently 
in  the  same  manner.  In  Dr.  Evans's  list  the  hearers  are  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  including  twelve  freeholders.  If  they  were  all  there  at  one  time  they  must 
have  been  uncomfortably  crowded. — History  of^  BlaekUy  Chapd, 

IT  During  the  establishment  of  presbyterianism  in  Lancashire,  Mr.  Joshua 
Bamet  was  ordained  by  the  classis  minister  of  Tockholes  chapel  As  he  could  not 
conscientiously  subscribe  '  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,'  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  situation.  He  removed  to  H^net  in  Shropshire,  where  he  had  to 
submit  to  a  second  ejectment  for  refusing  to  sign  the  '  Engagement '  under  the 
republican  government.  Not  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  he  suffered  a  third  ejectment  which  was  from  Rockwardine,  in  Shrop- 
■hixe.— Palmer's  Nonconformists  MmoruU,  vol  ii.  p.  829. 
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conformity  in  Lancasliire,  occupied  in  tUs  meetmg-honse  two  pews, 
into  which,  guarded  by  their  monogram,  no  stranger,  I  suppose, 
ever  dared  to  intrude,  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  how  much  they 
contributed.  There  is  a  book  extant,  of  subscribers,  the  entries  of 
which  commence  in  May  1715,  and  continue,  though  with  many 
omissions,  until  1751.  The  first  list  contains  twenty-five  names  of 
contributors,  of  which  the  highest  *  is  for  10^.,  and  the  lowest  6(2. 
The  amount  is  42.  3«.,  which,  with  the  addition  of  1b.  'sacrament 
money,'  is  acknowledged  by  the  signature  of  John  Waddington, 
the  minister.  The  quarters  are  reckoned  after  the  Scotch  fashion, 
Candlemas,  Whitsuntide,  Lammas,  and  Martinmas.f  Every  quarter 
the  treasurer  took  his  book  to  the  minister,  who  returned  it  with  his 
receipt  for  the  amount  collected  since  the  last  settlement.  In  the 
Saint  Martin's  quarter  of  the  same  year,  the  subscriptions  increased 
to  62.  2^.  6(2.  In  1716,  the  Hoghtons  appear  for  tne  first  time  as 
contributors,  the  items  being — 

Ist  seat  of  the  Hon^  Lady  Hoghton         OZ.    It.    0(2. 
2nd  seat    „        „        „        „        „  02.    7«.    6d 

The  family  of  chief  distinction  thus  contributed  149.  662.  a  quarter 
for  the  support  of  the  minister.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
servants  who  occupied  the  &mily  pews  also  subscribed.  '  Old  Hugh,' 
no  doubt  a  confidential  servant,  who  sat  in  Lady  Hoghton's  first 
seat,  paid  \b.  a  quarter 4 

These  instances  may  elucidate  the  manner  in  which  the  rural 
sanctuaries  of  the  Dissenters  were  erected  and  sustained  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Occasionally  contributions  were 
obtained  from  distant  friends,  and  collections  were  made  in  settled 
coDgregations  to  assist  poor  people  in  building  a  sanctuary.  Oliver 
Heywood  notices  a  collection  made  in  Yorkshire  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  a  meeting-house  in  the  distant  county  of  Dorset. 
Most  of  the  rural  congregations  of  Lancashire  received  aid  from  the 
London  *  Fund  Boards,'  for  the  support  of  their  ministers. 

Of  the  meeting-houses  erected  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire,  that  of 

*  The  highest  entry  ib  '  Mrs.  Coop's  interest,  12.  Oa;  0(2.'  It  is  thus  distingnished 
from  the  contributions. 

f  This  mode  of  reckoning  was  then  not  uncommon  in  Lancashire.  I  have  lately 
met  with  a  foolish  writer  on  Lancashire  affairs  who  attributes  it  to  the  presbyterian 
dislike  of  keeping  Christmas.  With  even  greater  absurdity  he  attributes  the 
dating  of  the  year  according  to  the  old  style,  from  March,  to  the  puritan  dislike  to 
begin  the  year  within  a  week  of  Christmas  day.  The  Puritans  have  borne  a  great 
deal  of  blame  which  they  never  deserved,  but  it  is  'too  bad '  to  make  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  long  continuance  in  England  of  the  old  style  of  reckoning. 

X  These  particulars  were  extracted  by  Dr.  Kaffles  from  a  book  which  he  found 
in  the  possession  of  '  Mr.  Aspden  of  Tockholes,'  and  inserted  in  vol.  iii.  of  his 
MSS.  entitled  OolUctioni  for  a  Hittory  of  the  N<mc(mformut  Churchet  of  ZoncMAtre. 
Knowing  the  care  and  accuracy  of  my  late  friend,  1  have  unhesitating  confidence 
in  the  correctness  of  his  copy. 

Not  only  had  the  minlBters  of  this  chapel  the  honour  of  being  buried  in  the 
communion  pew,  but  so  many  of  their  people  were  buried  aroimd  them  that  Dr. 
BafBes  in  his  note  observes  :  'The  whole  of  the  ground  within  the  chapel  has  been 
BO  filled  with  bodies  that  it  is  impossible  to  toke  up  a  board  without  exposing 
human  remains.' 
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Makchsstes  was  ihe  largest,  the  most  important,  and  tbe  most 
expensive,  as  it  was  appropriated  to  the  nse  of  what  was  probably 
the  most  wealthy,  as  weU  as  the  most  nnmerons,  congregation  of 
NonconformiBts  in  the  conniy. 

In  1687,  Mr.  Newcome  haying  accepted  the  indulgence  gpranted 
by  King  James,  licensed  the  honse  of  his  friend  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
soon  afterwards  requiring  more  room  for  the  increasing  number  of 
his  hearers,  'he  obtained  Thomas  Stockton's  bam,'  which  with 
much  difficolty  was  considerably  enlarged.  There  he  preached 
regularly,  '  in  the  public  time,'  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Chorlton,  who  became  his  colleague  and  eventually  his  successor. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  wealthy  Presbyterians  gathered  round 
their  favourite  preacher,  and  altliough  he  was  groYtmg  old  and 
feeble,  resolved  to  erect  a  sanctuary  worthy  of  themselves,  their 
pastor,  and  their  principles.  For  some  time  the  work  was  delayed 
by  the  opposition  of  Churchmen,  the  differences  prevalent  among 
the  promoters  of  the  object,  and  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of  the 
aged  minister.  Eventually,  on  June  24,  1694,  '  the  great  and  £Ei,ir 
meeting-house,'  was  opened  amidst  'the  curses  and  reproaches,' 
'the  great  oppositions  and  malicious  reflections'  of  the  Jacobite 
populace  of  Manchester.  Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  change 
of  popular  feeling  which  had  affected  many  of  the  children  of  the  old 
Nonconformists,*  some  of  the  best  families  of  the  tovm,  as  the 
Mosleys,  the  Guskells,  the  Butterworths,  and  the  Bayleys,  immedi- 
ately occupied  the  chief  pews  of  the  sanctuary,  and  gave  a  chliracter 
of  respectability  and  importance  to  the  place.f 

Mr.  Newcome,  although  very  infirm,  preached  at  the  opening  of 
the  meeting-house  from  the  words,  'Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  Although 
his  enchanting  voice  retained  its  sweet  music,  it  had  lost  its  thrilling 
power.  He  was  afberwards  seldom  able  to  officiate.  On  June  13, 1695, 
he  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  appended  to  the  notice  of  it  in  his 
'  Diary,'  the  words,  *  short,  yet  tired.'  On  September  17  of  the 
same  year  he  died.  He  was  interred,  as  I  have  observed,  in  his 
proper  burial  place,  near  the  pulpit  of  his  own  meeting-housa  To 
his  mourning  congregation  Mr.  Gnorlton  preached  a  fiineral  sermon 
from  the  appropriate  words,  '  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.'     (Dan.  xii.  3.) 

*  A  popular  chiinge  as  remarkable  came  over  the  spirit  of  Liverpool,  whioh 
from  being  the  stronghold  of  the  Tories,  became  Whig  and  Liberal  almosC  as 
rapidly  as  Liberal  Manchester  became  Tory  and  Jacobite. 

t  In  the  MS.  of  Dr.  Evans  the  congregation  is  estimated  at  1515  persons,  of 
whom  six  Were  magistrates  and  seventy-four  freeholders.  How  much  these  re«- 
spectable  people  contributed  to  the  support  of  their  aged  minister  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  Dr.  Aikin  gives  some  curious  particulars  of  the  expenses  of  a  nonconformist 
manufacttu^er  of  Manchester,  collected  from  his  cash  book  for  1700,  six  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  meeting-house.  As  this  worthy  Presbyterian  spent  20L  IBs.  9<L 
on  a  family  excursion  to  Scarborough,  and  paid  2/.  lOf.  for  a  new  periwig,  and 
21,  5f.  for  gloves  at  the  funeral  of  a  child,  he  must  have  been  rich,  and  liberal  in 
his  expenditure.  His  '  chapel  wage '  for  his  pew  in  the  meeting-house  was  tan 
■hillings  a  quarter.  As  he  had  a  family,  he  no  doubt  occupied  a  whole  pew  for 
that « wage.'— Cited  in  Roilly'e  StMhry  of  Manchater,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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John  Howe,  in  an  epistle  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  Mr.  Chorlton's 
Mineral  sermon,*  observes :  *  It  may  be  truly  said  of  worthy  Mr. 
Newcome,  ^'  as  nnknown,  and  yet  well-known."  Thay  that  imew 
him  best  could  know  but  a  small  part  of  his  true  and  great  worth, 
and  might  always  apprehend,  when  they  knew  most  of  him,  there 
was  still  much  more  that  they  knew  not,  his  most  sincere  and  inarti« 
ficial  humility  still  drawing  a  veil  over  his  other  excellences  which  it 
hid  aud  adorned  at  once ;  so  as  the  appetite  of  knowing  more  must 
always  meet  with  a  check  and  incitation  at  the  same  time.  There 
was  in  him  a  large  stock  of  soHd  learning  aud  knowledge  always 
ready  for  use;  for  ostentation,  never.  Conscience  the  most  strict 
and  steady  to  itself,  and  the  remotest  from  censoriousness  of  other 
men.  Eloquence  without  any  labour  of  his  own,  not  imitable  by  the 
greatest  labour  of  another.  0  the  strange  way  he  had  of  insinuating 
and  winding  himself  into  his  hearers'  bosoms !  I  have  sometimes 
heard  him  when  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was  that  the  sermon 
must  soon  be  at  an  end.  Conversation  so  facetious  and  instructive 
together,  that  they  who  enjoyed  it,  if  they  were  capable  of  improving 
it,  could  scarce  tell  whether  they  went  away  from  him  more  edified 
or  delighted.     He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light.' 

Another  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  old  and  beloved 
friend,  Mr.  Bagahaw,  '  the  Apostle  of  the  Peak,'  who  thus  concludes 
his  eulogium :  *  May  I  not  say  of  him.  Blessed  Henry,  as  thy  stature 
and  &ce  were  comely,  thy  parts,  gifts  and  graces  excelled  the  ordi- 
nary portion  and  proportion  of  eminent  ministers  P  There  was  one 
in  that  county  (Mr.  Booth  of  Rochdale)  who,  when  he  heard  this 
our  Henry,  said,  "  If  I  had  this  man's  tongue,  I  could  not  escape 
being  proud  of  it."  That  he  had  the  voice  of  the  learned,  and 
that  the  Lord  spake  by  him,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  StaflTordshire, 
Shropshire,  &c.,  have  many  witnesses. 

'His  &ithfulness^  too,  and  suffering  on  his  principles,  did  not 
hinder  his  moderation  towards  worthies  that  differed  from  him.  He 
could  distinguish  between  spirituals  and  ecclesiasticals,  as  an  excellent 
doctor  (Goodwin)  had  done  before  him.  Who,  if  it  were  not  his 
own  fault,  went  away  from  him  unedifiedp  But  the  rest  tears 
should  speak.  He  is  laid  in  his  bed,  and  I  must  draw  with  silence 
the  curtain  about  him.  What  hath  been  said  was  to  glorify  God  in 
him.' 

In  BoLtON,  *  that  ancient  and  &mous  seat  of  religion,'  the  founders 
of  the  old  dissent,  Richard  Goodwin,  the  ejected  vicar,  Robert  Park, 
the  ejected  lecturer,  and  John  Leaver,  of  Cockney  Moor,  frequently 
kept  *'  private  days '  with  the  puritan  families  of  the  town  and  neigh« 
bourhood,  as  weU  as  engaged  in  more  public  exercises  of  religion. 
In  a  place  where  puritanism  was  so  strong  and  influential,  the  min- 
isters acted  with  less  timidiiy  and  caution  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Goodwin,  availing  himself  of  the  indulgence, 
licensed  in  1672  a  large  building  in  Deansgate,  iu  which  he  and  his 

*  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  nonconformist  funeral  sermonB.  If  Mr.  Ghorlton 
was  not  Bo  eloquent  or  so  popular  as  his  predeeeflsor,  he  was  certainly  quite  as  able 
a  diTiae,  as  logical  a  reasoner,  and  as  forcible  a  writer. 
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friend  Mr.  Park  preached  to  considerable  congregations.  After  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  the  church,  the  Bey.  Robert  Seddon,  who 
had  been  ejected  from  the  rectory  of  Langlej  in  Derbyshire,  was 
invited  to  tc^e  charge  of  the  congregation.  A  native  of  Lancashire, 
ordained  by  the  Manchester  classis,  and  having  many  relatives  in 
Bolton  and  some  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  gladly  accepted 
a  tranquil  retreat  from  persecution  in  the  congenial  associations  of 
the  puritan  town  which  continued  fiaithAil  to  its  traditions  after 
Manchester  had  become  apostate.  As  soon  as  there  was  reasonable 
expectation  of  permanent  protection  for  dissenting  worship,  the  con- 
gregation of  Bolton  resolved  to  erect  a  sanctuary  worthy  of  their 
numbers,  wealth,  and  respectability.*  Mr.  Seddon  zealously  pro- 
moted the  design,  and  gave  for  its  accomplishment  a  large  and 
valuable  plot  of  freehold  land.  Having  the  satisfaction  of  completing 
the  legal  conveyance  of  '  the  land  at  the  back  of  his  o^  mansion- 
house,'  he  'ceased  irom  his  labours  and  entered  into  rest.*  His 
nephew,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Bourne,  who  was  invited  to  succeed  him, 
completed  the  gopd  work  which  he  had  auspiciously  commenced. 
The  members  of  the  congregation  liberally  contributed  to  defray  the 
expenses,  and  in  1696  the  meeting-house  was  opened  and  licensed 
*  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  by  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects 
the  Dissenters  of  Bolton  and  the  adjacent  parts,  commonly  called 
Presbyterians.'  The  edifice  was  a  favourable  specimen  of  noncon* 
formist  architecture,  although  it  was  not  so  large  as  nught  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  numerous  congregation  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  erected.t  It  remained  until  1854,  when  'a  chapel'  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  venerable  meeting-house. 

Only  one  other  meeting-house  in  Lancashire  is  represented  in  Dr. 
Evans  s  list  as  frequented  by  a  congregation  of  more  than  a  thousand 
persons.  In  the  village  of  Chowbent,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh  near 
Wigan,  was  collected  the  largest  dissenting  congregation  of  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  '  g^reat  congregations '  of  Man- 
chester and  Bolton.  Although  the  meeting-house  was  not  erected 
until  after  1720,  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  congr^;ation  are 
worthy  of  brief  notice.  $ 

James  Wood  or  Woods  (his  name  is  spelt  about  as  often  one  way 
as  the  other)  was  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  an  ejected  minister. 
James  Woods,  his  grandfibther,  was  ejected  from  Ashton-in-Maker- 
field ;  James  Woods,  his  fiskther,  from  the  chapel  of  Chowbent,  although^ 

*  In  Dr.  ETan8*8  liBt,  this  congregation  u  enumerated  as  1094  persons  including 
seventy  freeholders. 

t  I  know  not  whether  the  engraring  prefixed  to  the  LeeUtre  of  the  Rev.  Frank- 
land  Baker  represents  the  original  pewing  or  some  later  construction.  It  has  not 
the  communion  pew,  which  is  distinctive  of  every  old  meeting-house  I  know.  The 
pulpit  is  not  high  enough  nor  massive  enough  nor  grand  enough  for  1695.  It 
looks  very  like  an  innovation  of  degenerate  days. 

t  The  congregation  in  the  new  meeting  consisted  of  1064  persons,  of  whom 
fifty-three  were  freeholders,  having  been  nearly  as  large  and  influential  as  that  of 
the  populous  and  puritan  Bolton.  In  Liverpool  there  were  1158  hearers,  eighty- 
three  ootmty  voters,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  borough  voters ;  but  they 
formed  two  congregations,  in  what  proportions  I  do  not  know. 
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as  I  bare  already  observed,  his  ejectment  was  only  partial  and  tern- 
porary.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  latter  retired 
to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Mort  of  Warton  Hall,  in  the 
parish  of  Dean.  In  that  hospitable  and  secluded  asylum,  he  preached 
to  a  congregation  of  yillaffers  as  often  as  the  times  would  allow, 
until,  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he  resumed  his  services 
in  the  old  chapel  at  Chowbent,  where  his  friend  Mort  had  consider- 
able property  and  influence.  He  was  succeeded  in  1699  by  his  son, 
the  third  James  Woods,  in  the  pastorate  of  his  large  and  respectable 
congregation. 

The  son,  however,  had  not  peaceable  possession  of  the  building,  for 
the  lord  of  the  manor  claimed  the  right  of  presenting  a  conformist 
minister,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  '  a  public  chapel.'  Long 
litigation  ensued,  and  the  right  of  any  party  to  the  possession  of  the 
chapel  was  not  very  clear.  In  the  *  Notitia  Cestriensis,'  the  account 
of  it  is :  *  It  hath  been  possessed  by  Presbyterians  who,  when  the 
vicar  comes  to  officiate,  quit  the  place,  leaving  him  a  large  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  ready  for  his  use.*  *  Of  the  anomalous  proceedings  of 
this  place,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  the  Prayer  Book, 
kept  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  vicar,  was  carefully  put  out  of  sight 
during  the  ministrations  of  the  Presbyterian  pastor.  Eventually  the 
lord  of  the  manor  obtained  possesion  of  the  chapel,  and  in  1723  pro- 
cured its  consecration. 

In  1715,  while  Mr.  Woods  was  minister  of  the  old  chapel,  the 
Nonconformists  of  Lancashire  were  alarmed  by  the  advance  of  the 
Scotch  army  into  their  county,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Pretender. 
Meeting  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  they  marched  upon  Preston, 
and  there  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  by  the  style  and  title 
of  James  III.  King  of  England,  and  YIII.  of  Scotland.  Among  the 
nonconformist  ministers  conferences  were  held  and  resolutions  unani- 
mously passed  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Mr.  Woods,  being 
a  plain,  straightforward  sort  of  man,  could  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  well-expressed  and  unanimous  resolutions,  as  defences  against  an 
invading  army  of  Scotch  and  popish  Jacobites.  While  his  brethren 
were  consulting,  and  resolving,  and  asserting  with  perfect  unanimity 
their  loyalty  to  King  George,  Woods  convened  aJU  the  able-bodied 
men  of  his  large  congregation,  collected  as  many  muskets,  pikes, 
and  swords  as  lus  neighbourhood  would  supply,  told  the  unarmed  to 
take  scythes,  pitchforks,  and  whatever  implements  of  destruction 
th^  could  fijad,  and  marched  at  their  head  to  join  the  king's  forces 
at  Freston.  The  people  called  him  '  the  old  general,'  as  they  called 
Mr.  Walker,  another  dissenting  minister  who  acted  under  his  direc- 
tion, his  lieutenant.  General  Wills  made  to  the  government  so 
fevourable  a  report  of  the  value  of  his  services,  and  the  judgment 
and  bravery  with  which  he  had  acted,  that  a  pension  of  lOOZ.  was 
settled  upon  him  for  life.f   According  to  a  prevalent  tradition  of  the 

*  Notitia  Ce$iriengiMt  vol.  iL  part  ii.  p.  190. 

t  Peter  Rae,  in  his  ^iftory  of  the  JUbeUion,  printed  in  Edinbuigh  1718,  repreaentB 
Woods  and  Walker  as  reoeiving  each  an  annuity  of  1002.  Other  accounts  refer  to 
grants,  not  anuuities,  at  lOOi, 

la 
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neighbonrhood,  be  gave  tbis  monej,  or  tbe  first  payment  of  it,  as  bis 
contribution  towards  tbe  erection  of  a  commodious  meeting-boose. 

Be  tbat  as  it  may,  on  tbe  loss  of  tbe  old  cbapel,  be  readily  obtained 
liberal  donations  for  tbe  erection  of  a  meeting-bonse.  Loyal  men 
conld  not  very  well  refose  *  tbe  old  general,*  wbo  was  not  more  timid 
in  begging  tban  in  figbting.  He  is  said  to  bave  gone  to  Mr.  Holton 
of  HultoD,  wbo,  being  tbe  representative  of  a  Puritan- family,  could 
not  easily  refuse  bim,  altbongb,  being  very  penurious,  be  would  con- 
tribute as  little  as  be  could  witbout  giving  offence.  Woods  asked 
tbe  Presbyterian  squire  for  twenty  oaks  for  bis  meeting-bouse.  Mr. 
Hulton  could  not  spare  twenty,  but  would  give  bim  ten.  '  Tbank 
you,'  said  tbe  general,  *  just  tbe  number  I  want ;  I  knew  you  would 
give  me  only  balf  as  many  as  I  asked  for.'  In  a  sbort  time  be  col- 
lected sufficient  money  and  material  to  build  a  large  brick  meeting- 
bouse,  of  wbicb  Mr.  Doming  Basbotbam  says :  '  It  batb  a  bell,  a  large 
burying  groand,  and  a  congregation  of  about  eleven  bundred  persons.'* 
Mr.  Woods  lived  to  bis  eigbty-seventb  year,  baving  been  minister  of 
tbe  cbapel  and  of  tbe  meeting-bouse  more  tban  sixty  years.f 

A  commodious  meeting-bouse  was  erected  in  1710  in  St.  Helens. 
After  tbe  passing  oiihe  Act  of  Uniformity,  tbe  Rev.  Tbomas  Gregg, 
as  I  bave  already  noticed,  being  a  bold  and  dauntless  man, 
continued  to  officiate  in  tbe  public  cbapel,  and  also  to  preacb  in 
dwelling-bouses,  bams,  all  sori^  of  places,  licensed  and  unlicensed, 
until  bis  deatb  in  1681.  His  successor,  Mr.  James  Naylor,  like  bim- 
self  a  Nonconformist,  preacbed  in  tbe  same  cbapel,  called  St.  Mary's 
by  Cburcb  folk,  but  Mary 's-in- Ellen's  by  true  Presbyterians.  On 
the  deatb  of  'tbis  wortby  good  man  and  very  useful  minister,' 
Matthew  Henry,  whose  words  I  cite,  preacbed  bis  funeral  sermon, 
which  was  probably  the  last  sermon  preacbed  by  a  Nonconformist  in 
tbe  pulpit  of  *  Mary's-in-Ellen's.'  Tbe  bishop  then  claimed  authority 
over  tbe  chapel,  and  tbe  Dissenters  erected  a  *  great  meeting,'  of 
which  they  invited  Mr.  Joseph  Gellibrand,  one  of  Mr.  Frankland's 
students,  to  become  the  minister.  Although  tbe  Nonconformists 
could  not  retain  possession  of  tbe  pulpit  of  '  Mary's,'  they  acquired 
two  of  its  pews.  On  a  black  '  table  of  benefactions,'  affixed  to  tbe 
wall  of  the  old  meeting-house,  there  was  written  in  gold  letters,  *  two 
pews  of  the  chapel,'  of  wbicb  pews  the  rents  were  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  dissenting  minister.  Mr.  Gellibrand  was  one  of 
tbe  most  popular  preachers  in  Lancashire,  as  well  as  an  affectionate 
pastor,  beloved  by  bis  people,  and  respected  by  all  parties  in  tbe 
town  and  neighbourhood.;];     He  died  on  Jane  18, 1740,  and  of  course 

*  Balnea's  History  of  Lancashire,  vol.  iii.  p.  612. 

+  A  short  View  of  the  Life,  Sentiments,  and  Ckaraeter  of  Mr.  John  Mori,  in  an 
Address  to  the  Dissenters  of  Atherton,  and  in  a  Sermon  preached  in  Chowbent  Chapel, 
Jan.  20,  1788,  by  H.  Toulmin.  History  of  the  late  JUbellion,  by  a  Lover  of  the 
Peace  and  Prosperity  of  Britain  (Peter  Rae),  Qlasgaw,  1718.  Hibbert  Ware's 
Memorials  of  the  JRebeliion  of  1715.  Mr.  Raines'  valuable  notes  to  the  Notitia 
Cestiiensis,  article  Chowbent. 

X  See  an  interesting  tract  of  Dr.  Raffles',  entitled  Independency  in  St.  Helen*. 
The  congregation  was  originally  presbyterian,  but  like  other  presbyterian  congre- 
gations which  retained  the  Calvinistic  theology,  it  gradually  became  identiJied 
with  the  Independents. 
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was  buried  in  his  place  immediately  in  front  of  his  pnlpit.  During 
his  ministry  the  congregation,  according  to  Dr.  Evans's  list,  consisted 
of  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons,  of  whom  fifty-four  were 
freeholders. 

Although  the  original  meeting-house  in  Wabbinoton  was  taken 
down  in  1745  and  the  present  building  erected  in  its  place,  the  good 
people  who  designed  the  latter  seemed  to  have  adhered  so  scrupaloosly 
to  the  true  presbyterian  style  of  architecture  as  to  have  furnished  a 
perfect  representative  of  the  earliest  sanctuary  of  their  &thers.  It 
appears  more  venerable,  more  puritanic,  more  genuine  and  uncor- 
rupted  in  its  decay  than  any  other  of  the  Lancashire  meeting-houses 
€rected  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  congregation 
which  worshipped  in  the  first  sanctuary  under  the  ministry  of  its 
learned  and  laborious  pastor,  Dr.  Charles  Owen,  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  thirteen  persons,  of  whom  eighty-two  were  freeholders. 
The  doctor  was  a  remarkable  man,  as  a  preacher,  a  scholar,  and  a 
patriot.  During  the  rebellion  in  1716  he  defended  the  right  of  King 
George  as  zealously  and  boldly  with  his  pen  as  James  Woods  of 
Ghowbent  did  with  his  pitchfork.  Indeed  he  got  into  a  great  deal 
more  trouble  than  his  patriotic  friend,  for,  having  expressed  himself 
more  «boldly  than  prudently  respecting  some  of  his  neighbours  whose 
loyalty  was  suspected,  he  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel.*  Although  he 
obtained  an  acquittal,  the  expense  of  the  proceedings  was  almost  as 
ruinous  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay  heavy 
damages.  His  pamphlet,  however,  had  for  those  times  an  enormouB 
sale,  as  it  rapidly  passed  through  twenty-three  editions.  His  writ- 
ings, although  now  scarcely  known,  were  in  good  repute  for  some 
years  after  his  death.f  His  character  as  a  pastor  and  author  is  re- 
presented, apparently  with  much  care  as  well  as  affection,  in  a  funeral 
sermon  preached  at  Warrington  by  his  nephew.  J 

The  oldest  of  the  Liverpool  meeting-houses  (I  do  not  here  include 
the  ancient  chapel  of  Toxteth  Park)  was  erected,  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  in  Castle  Hey,  since  called  Harrington  Street.  §     The 

*  The  doctor  could  both  preach  and  write  with  severity,  especially  concemiDg 
the  Stuarts.  His  funeral  sermon  for  Queen  Anne  was  preached  from  the  text, 
'  And  Ahab  the  son  uf  Omri  did  evil  in  the  sight  uf  the  Lord  above  all  that  were 
before  him.'  (1  Kings  xvi.  30.)  His  friend,  Thomas  Bradbury,  was,  however, 
far  more  ingenious  in  finding  a  text  appropriate  to  his  sentiments.  He  is  reported 
(I  know  not  how  truly)  to  have  preached  on  the  same  mournful  occasion  from 
the  words,  *  Qo,  see  now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her :  for  she  is  a  king's 
daug^hter.'  (2  Kings  ix.  34.) — Wilson^s  History  of  Diuenting  Churches,  voL  iii. 
p.  514. 

+  Hid  '  great  and  immortal  work '  on  Serpents,  as  hia  nephew  called  it,  has,  I 
fear, '  given  up  the  ghost.' 

t  The  Christianas  Conflict  and  Crovm,  a  sermon  preached  at  Warrington,  Feb. 
23,  1745-6,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  late  Rev.  and  learned  Charles  Owen, 
D.D.,  by  J.  Owen.  I  infer  that  the  Rev.  J,  Owen,  of  Rochdale,  the  preacher  of 
this  sermon,  was  his  nephew,  from  the  dedication  '  to  his  much  honoured  cousins,' 
meaning  the  children  of  Dr.  Charles  Owen. 

§  '  It  is  probable  that  Castle  Hey  chapel  was  built  about  1688.' — ^MSS.  of  Dr. 
Raffles  entitled  ColUetiona  for  a  History  of  the  Nojiconformist  Churches  of  Lanea* 
shire. 
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congre^tion  that  worshipped  in  it  was  gathered  by  the  Ber.  Chris- 
topher Richardson,  the  ejected  minister  of  Kirkheaton  in  Yorkshire. 
Baying  been  invited  about  the  year  1672  to  assist  the  minister  of 
Toxtedi  Park  chapel,  he  licensed,  nnder  the  protection  of  the  indul- 
gence, a  house  in  Liyerpool,  in  which  he  preached  on  alternate  Sun- 
days, when  his  services  were  not  required  at  Toxteth  Park.  On  the 
completion  of  the  meeting-house  in  Castle  Hey,  he  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  congregation  of  the  Park,  and  continued  preaching- 
regularly  in  Liverpool  until  his  death  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age.  In  1727  the  people,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Winder,  D.D.,  removed  to  a  more  commodious  sanctuary  in 
Bonn's  Ghurdens.* 

In  1707  a  meeting-house  was  erected  in  Kaye  Street,  where  the 
Bev.  Christopher  Basnett,  who  had  been  a  student  in  Mr.  Frankland's 
academy,  long  ministered  to  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  a  large- 
and  influential  congregation.  He  seems  to  have  preserved  the  old 
puritan  habit,  which  was  then  becoming  unusual  with  presbyterian 
ministers,  of  preaching  extemporaneously.  In  the  preface  to  his 
volume  entitled  '  Zebulun's  Blessing  Opened  and  Applied  in  eight 
sermons,'  he  says :  *  The  sermons  are  as  near  what  he  preached  as 
could  be,  considering  the  way  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  deliver 
his  discourses.'  As  he  was  growing  infirm,  his  people,  after  making 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Mercer  of  Spalding,t  obtained  an  assistant  of  greater  ability,  the 

*  Dr.  Winder  had  been  a  student  in  Mr.  Dixon's  academy  at  Whitehaven,  where 
he  was  associated  in  his  studies  with  two  distinguished  men,  Dr.  Caleb  Rotheram, 
afterwards  the  able  and  successful  tutor  of  many  eminent  miniBters,  and  Dr.  John, 
Taylor  of  Warrington.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  or  at  least  he  published  a 
remark&ble  book,  entitled,  A  Critical  and  Chronological  History  of  the  Rise^ 
Progress,  VeclensioUf  and  Revival  of  Knowledge,  in  Two  Periods :  the  Period  of 
Tradition  from  Adam  to  Moses,  a/nd  the  Period  of  Letters  from  Moses  to  Christ. 
Two  volumes,  quarto.  Thia  very  comprehensive  book  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reach  a  second  edition,  at  least  so  far  as  the  title-page  was  concerned,  '2nd 
Edition,  1756.'  To  this  edition  Dr.  Geoige  Benson  prefixed  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  the  Author. 

f  I  introduce  Mr.  Mercer,  not  on  account  of  any  connection  he  had  with  this 
congregation,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  state  of  Liverpool 
dissent  at  that  time.  As  Mr.  Mercer  afterwards  became,  and  continued  for 
twenty -nine  years,  the  minister  of  St  Helen's,  he  ought  to  make  an  appearance  in 
a  history  of  Lancashire  nonconformity,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Raffles  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  correspondence  between  the  Presbyterians  of  Kaye  Street  and  Mr. 
Mercer,  part  of  which  the  doctor  inserted  in  his  tract  entitled  Indepwidency  in  Si. 
Helen's. 

The  authorities  of  the  congregation  in  Kaye  Street  wrote  to  Mr.  Mercer  an 
explanation  of  the  services  they  required  and  the  remuneration  they  woald  give. 
'What  will  be  expected  in  case  of  your  compliance  will  be,  half  the  public  work 
on  Lord's  days  and  lecture  days,  and  to  do  all  the  work  for  four  or  six  Lord's  days 
in  the  year,  if  our  pastor  be  absent  for  health  or  business ;  and  in  case  of  iUneas 
that  unfits  him  for  public  work,  that  you  undertake  for  the  whole.  And  it  will 
be  for  this  reason  expected  and  desired  that  you  be  willing  to  embrace  the  first 
proper  opportonitv  of  being  ordained,  that  you  may  be  ready  upon  occasion  to  ad- 
minister either  of  the  two  Sacraments.  Ajs  there  is  a  sum  fixed  and  agreed  upon 
for  our  pastor,  we  find  that  over  and  above  that  we  are  at  present  able  to  raise  for 
you  40^.  per  annum,  and  have  reason  to  hope  it  will  be  rather  improving  than 
otherwise.'    Upon  this  liberal  offer  Mr.  Mercer  comments  in  a  letter  to  his  friends 
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fiey.  Jolm  Brekell,  with  whom  we  shall  meet  again,  on  account  of 
the  part  which  he  sustained  in  the  dissenting  controversies  of  the 
last  century.  From  the  number  and  value  of  his  publications  we 
may  infer  that  he  had  a  more  liberal  allowance  for  books  than,  as 
4bppears  from  the  preceding  note,  Mr.  Mercer  expected  to  obtain  in 
InverpooL 

The  only  other  meeting-houses  in  the  county  which  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century  were  frequented  by  more  than  five  hundred  per- 
sons, were  that  at  Monton  under  the  ministry  of  Jeremiah  Aldred, 
that  at  Eoinford  under  Ronald  Tetlow,  that  at  Holcomb  under 
Edward  Bothwell,  that  at  Darwen  under  George  Ghriffith,  and  that 
tkt  Walmesley  under  James  Milne.     The  last  two  were  congregational. 

In  the  northern  division  of  the  county  the  congregations  were 
small,  and  as  almost  all  of  them  received  assistance  from  the  Presby- 
terian or  from  the  Congregational  Fund-Board,  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  poor  and  feeble.  In  Preston  the  coDgregation  of  the  Rev. 
John  Parr  numbered  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  in  Lan- 
caster tliat  of  the  Rev.  James  Grimshaw  two  hundred  and  sixty. 
Each  of  these  ministers  received  six  poands  a  year  from  the  Presby- 
terian Fond.  The  largest  congregation  in  that  division  was  at  Forton 
and  Lytham,  which  is  represented  as  numbering  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  persons,  of  whom  fifty  were  freeholders.  Its  minister  was  not 
a  recipient  fr^m  either  of  the  London  frmds. 

The  first  Baptist  chnrch  of  Liverpool  was  formed  by  an  amicable, 
or  rather  on  account  of  the  distance  a  necessary,  separation  from  that 
of  Hill  Cliffe  in  Cheshire,  one  of  the  oldest  Baptist  churches  in  the 
north  of  England.*     As  Bill  Clifie  is  by  the  nearest  overland  road 

-at  Allerton,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Raffles.  '  As  for  the  advantages  pro- 
posed^ they  would  do  nothing  more  than  support  a  single  person ;  what,  then,  must 
Decome  of  a  family,  which  I  should  be  sure  to  think  of  as  soon  as  I  were  ordained? 
20L  a  year  would  do  nothing  more  than  board  me,  and  pay  for  extraordinaries  that 
would  be  necessary  at  home ;  and  if  I  had  a  family  the  character  of  a  minister  at 
4iuch  a  place  would  oblige  me  to  spend  more  than  so  much  every  year.  As  I  go 
on  at  present,  101.  a  year  would  hardly  excuse  me  in  books ;  nor  if  I  should  lay  out 
BO  much  for  thirty  years  together  should  I  think  after  all  I  had  any  extraordinary 
library.  6/.  a  year  would  go  in  clothes,  at  least  in  such  a  town  and  so  employed^ 
■and  4/.  a  year  would  be  too  little  for  pocket-money  and  joum(*y8.*  Mr.  Mercer's 
prudence  induced  him  to  avoid  *  such  a  town/  and  to  settle  at  St.  Helen's,  where  I 
hope  he  had  more  money  to  spend  upon  books,  clothes,  and  journeys  than  the 
people  at  Liverpool  offered  him.  At  all  events,  when  a  considerable  part  of  his 
congregation  found  it  needful  t^i  worship  in  Presoot,  on  account  of  the  distance  of 
St.  Helen's  from  their  homes,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  as  honourable  to 
themselves  as  it  was  g^tifying  to  their  minister.  Seventy-six  persons  signiHl  the 
follovi'ing  document :  '  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  do  hereby  unani- 
mously promise  and  consent  with  each  other  to  make  up  all  and  every  deficiency  of 
our  salary  and  benefit  to  our  present  honoured  and  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Mercer, 
^at  shall  or  may  arise  for  or  by  reason  of  the  present  members  of  our  chapel  and 
oongregation  at  St.  Helen  s- within- Hardshaw  that  are  now  or  soon  for  separating 
themselves  from  us,  in  order  for  the  joining  a  congregation  at  Presoot.  As  witness 
•our  hands. 

'Februaiy29, 1766.' 

*  The  first  meeting-house  of  the  Baptiets  in  Lancashire  was  founded  at  Bacup 
in  1691.— Hunter's  Ltfe  of  Otiver  Heywood,  p.  281. 
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not  mnch  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Liverpool,  or,  if  a  shorter 
journey  were  attempted  by  the  ferries  of  the  Mersey,  ihe  saving  of 
time  would  be  small,  while  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  often  diffi^ 
cult  and  occasionally  impracticable,  the  members  of  the  mother  chnrch 
who  resided  in  Liverpool  must  have  left  very  early  on  Sanday  morn- 
ing and  returned  very  late  at  night  when  they  united  with  their 
brethren  od  the  cliff  in  solemnising  after  their  own  manner  the  wor- 
ship of  God  ;  I  mean  if  they  went  and  returned  in  one  day,  which 
day  could  scarcely  have  been  to  them  a  day  of  rest,  a  Sabbath,  as  the 
Puritans  loved  to  call  it.  Probably  they  made  the  journey  or  part 
of  it  before,  and  rested  with  hospitable  friends  on  the  way  to  their 
hiU  of  Zion,  their  mountain  of  the  Lord  s  house.  We  may  suppose 
that  their  sanctuary  on  the  cliff,  '  beautiful  for  situation,'  was  con- 
nected in  their  memory  with  many  hallowed  associations.  In  that 
mountain  their  fathers  worshipped.  They  seem  to  have  gradually 
severed  themselves  from  the  first  home  of  their  religious  life.  The 
earliest  allusion  1  can  find  to  the  Baptists  of  Liverpool  is  in  an  ex- 
tract from  the  records  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  among  Dr.  Raffles's 
MSS. :  '  The  house  of  Mr.  Daniel  Fabiens,  practizer  in  physic,  wa» 
licensed  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  July  25,  1700.*  This  house,  Dr. 
Thom  says,  was  at  Low  HiU.  In  1714,  a  church  had  been  formed; 
for  Peter  Davenport,  a  tobacconist,  was  then  called  to  the  pastoral 
office.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Sedgefield,  and  he,  in  1727,  by 
James  Haworth,  during  whose  ministry  the  chapel  in  Byrom  Street 
was  erected.  In  1730  Mr.  John  Turner,  an  apothecary,  became 
pastor  of  the  church.  He  was  sometimes  called  from  the  pulpit  to 
attend  his  patients,  when  he  left  the  good  people  to  sing  and  pray 
until  his  return.  The  singing  of  the  General  Baptists,  'waiting 
upon  their  gifts,'  would  seem  to  be  very  useful  in  such  emergencies.* 
This  church  has  continued  to  flourish  under  a  succession  of  able 
ministers  until  the  present  time. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  century,  Baptist  churches  were  formed 
in  other  parts  of  the  county,  chiefly  near  its  eastern  boundary,  by 
separation  from  the  neighbouring  societies  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  In  1772,  according  to  a  list  of  dissenting  congregations 
in  Lancashire  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Dr.  Williams,  there  were 
sixty-five  dissenting  churches,  of  which  fifteen  were  Baptist. t  I 
may  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  these  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative. 

*  Taylor,  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Oeneral  BaptUU,  tells  us  some  of  their  early 
churches  thus  conducted  their  'service  of  song'  (vol.  i.  p.  425).  '  The  best,*  he 
cit««  an  old  authority  among  them» '  and  for  auf<ht  I  can  find,  the  only  certain  way 
to  be  used  to  sing  the  praise  of  the  Lord  is  thi^ — That  such  persons  as  Qod  hath 
gifted  to  sing  His  uiighty  acts,  should  have  their  liberty  and  convenient  opportu> 
nity  to  celebrate  the  high  praises  of  God  one  by  one.*  If  any  man  '  had  a  psalm ' 
he  was  to  have  liberty  to  sing  it,  and  the  others  were  to  '  wait  on  his  gifts,'  that  is, 
to  be  quiet  until  he  had  dune. 

t  MSS.  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thompson.  According  to  the  AnnwU  RegUUr  of  the 
BajUitU  for  1790,  edited  by  Dr.  Rippon,  there  were  at  that  time  fifteen  Baptist 
diurches  in  Lancashire.  The  two  Ust^s  although  agreeing  in  their  totals,  do  n.it 
eorrespond  in  their  particulars,  several  changes  having  occurred  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  yean. 
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In  the  early  nonconformist  sanctnaries  the  mode  of  condncting 
pnblic  worship  was  so  uniform  that,  although  it  had  ne^er  been  de- 
termined by  any  acknowledged  aathority,  a  stranger  might  suppose 
it  had  beeu  prescribad  by  some  Act  of  Uniformity.  Indeed  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  public  worship  were  much  more  uniform 
among  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  1719  than  they  are  among  their 
descendants  of  1869.  In  formularies  of  religious  service  unlike  those 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  preyaJence  of  uniformity  amidst  uni- 
versal liberty  in  three  denominatiohs,  settled  in  different  proportions 
in  every  county  of  England,  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  tradi- 
tional respecb  which  was  paid  to  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  partly  by  the  good  understanding  and  comity  which 
dissenting  ministers  maintained  in  their  several  associations,  and 
partly  by  the  simplicity  and  appropriateness  of  the  services,  at  least 
in  the  estimation  of  men  who  had  learned  to  sxLspect  and  distrust  all 
sensuous  excitement  which  simulates  and  corrupts  pure  and  spiritual 
devotion. 

Amidst  the  variations  which  modem  Dissenters  have  introduced 
in  the  arrangements  of  divine  worship,  a  general  regard  is  still  paid 
to  the  forms  and  order  of  their  fathers.  One  innovation,  however, 
has  become  universal :  that  is,  the  concluding  of  public  worship  with 
a  very  brief  prayer,  and  sometimes  with  only  the  benediction.  The 
fathers  of  dissent  offered  their  general  prayer  in  the  early  part  of  the 
service,  bat  reserved  their  intercession  for  particular  persons  until 
they  had  finished  the  sermon.  A  similar  division  of  the  long  prayer 
has  been  recently  introduced  into  many  dissenting  chapels,  bat  the 
particular  intercession,  like  the  general  sapplication,  precedes  the 
sermon.  In  the  ancient  meeting-houses,  the  intercessory  prayer, 
which  often  *  condescended  to  particulars '  with  sufficient  detail  and 
precision,  followed  the  sermon,  and  usually  preceded  the  singing  of 
the  last  psalm  and  the  benediction.  The  reading  of  Scripture  was 
commonly  restricted  to  one  lesson,  but  that  was  generally  read  as 
God's  lesson,  without  the  interruption  of  impertinent  remarks,  which 
modem  preachers  ceJl  *  commenting  on  the  word.'  I  hope  Dissenters 
are  now  returning  to  the  usage  of  their  fathers,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  offensive,  not  only  to  good  taste  but  to  reverential  feeling,  than 
the  sort  of  *  commenting  on  the  word  '  which,  often  trifling,  some- 
times pedantic,  occasionally  rhetorical,  was  frequently  heard  in 
dissenting  chapels  in  the  former  half  of  this  century. 

Monthly  communion  became  common,  almost  universal,  among 
the  three  denominations  of  Protestant  I)issenters.  Why  that  ar- 
rangement should  have  been  so  generally  adopted  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain.  It  was  not,  however,  distinctive  of  Dissenters,  for  in  miny 
parish  churches,  both  before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
IJniformity,  especially  where  the  puritanical  feeling  of  the  clergyman 
or  of  his  parishioners  was  unfavourable  to  the  observance  of  festivals, 
one  Sunday  in  every  month  was  known  as  the  communion  Sunday. 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  usually  observed  among  Dissenters  as  'a 
supper '  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service.  With  some  churches 
it  was  a  principle  to  restrict  it  to  that  time.    Occasionally  among 
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ihe  Presbyterians,  veiy  seldom,  if  ever,  among  the  Independenis  or 
the  Baptists,  it  was  observed  at  the  close  of  the  morning  serrice. 

Lectures,  which  were  nothing  else  than  week-day  sermons,  were 
very  common  among  all  classes  of  Dissenters.  Almost  every  con- 
gregation had  its  weekly  evening  lectore.  In  large  towns,  morning 
lectures  were  not  unusual,  especially  on  market  days.  In  some 
places,  wealthy  Dissenters  gave  or  bequeathed  money  to  found  a 
weekly  lecture,  the  proceeds  of  which  donations  or  bequests  are  in 
ffome  instances  still  received  although  the  lectures  are  discontinued. 
In  Bolton,  the  market  lecture  of  the  Monday  is  wisely  anticipated  by 
the  presbyterian  minister  on  the  Sunday  evening,  when  the  people 
are  better  able  or  more  willing  to  attend  to  the  lecturer. 
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THE    OLD    DISSENT. 

The  DiflsenterB  of  Lancashire  had  scarcely  completed  their  meeting- 
hoases,  and  occapied  them,  under  the  protection  of  the  Toleration 
Act,  when  they  were  rudely  disturbed  and  alarmed  by  the  furious 
parfcisans  of  Dr.  SachevereL  To  understand  the  reason  and  extent 
-of  their  disturbance  and  alarm,  it  may  be  desirable  to  glance  at  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  county  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  I  have  acknowledged  that  there  were 
a  few  (and  they  were  very  few,  chiefly  Independents  and  Baptists) 
who,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  were  disposed  to  defend  or  to 
€xtenuate  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  II.  These  dissenting 
Jacobites  disappeared  with  the  Revolution,  even  if  any  of  them  ever 
existed  in  Lancashire.* 

*  Dr.  Hibbert  Ware,  in  his  volume  entitled  Laneaahire  MemoriaU  of  iht  ReheJXum 
«/ 1716,  p.  174,  has  printed  a  letter  as  a  proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  Independ- 
ents to  the  result  of  *  the  struggle  of  that  period  except  as  it  brought  into  collision, 
to  their  great  joy,  three  state  religions,  namely,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Church  of.  Rome/  The  letter,  Dr.  Ware  says,  was  '  written 
by  a  Quaker  of  Liverpool,  yet  evidently  emanating  from  an  Independent  partisan.' 
The  doctor  has  no  reason  whatever  to  say  it  '  emanated  from  an  Independent  par- 
tisan.' It  is  a  Quaker's  letter  and  nothing  else.  No  Quaker  would  have  consulted 
the  Independents  in  such  a  matter :  no  independent  in  Lancashire  would  have 
written  such  a  letter.  Instead  of  illustrating  the  state  of  parties  at  the  time,  it 
illustrates  nothing  else  than  the  fanaticism  of  a  Quaker,  and  the  inability  of  the 
doctor  to  find  better  evidence  for  his  unsunported  assertion,  that  in  Lancashire 
the  Independents  '  were  disposed  to  regard  with  indifference  the  struggle  of  that 
period  except  that  it  brought  into  collision,  to  their  great  joy,  three  state  religions.' 
The  letter  is  :— 

Laverpool,  10  of  the  0th  Month  of  the  ymr  called  1716. 

Friend  William, — ^I  hope  thou  art  now  fully  convinced  that  these  Backslideni 
from  the  Truth,  who  prophanely  call  themselves  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  are  nothing  but  the  Worshippers  of  Baal  and  Dagon,  and  thy 
inward  Light  will  plainly  shew  thee,  that  if  their  Tithes  be  taken  from  them, 
these  Priests  will  turn  Boars  and  Wolves  to  suck  out  the  Heart  Blood  of  the 
Deluded  Flock  :  they  have  the  subtility  of  the  old  SeffMnt  in  their  Blasphemy  and 
Cursing,  which  is  by  them  called  preaching,  to  turn  the  Brains  of  their  Qiddy 
Hearers,  making  them  believe  Lyes  that  they  all  may  be  Damned.  If  their 
private  Interest  is  in  the  least  touched  immediately  the  Ecclesiastick  Drum  is 
beaten  and  Anathema  Maranatha  is  the  word  for  those  who  will  not  g^  out  to 
fight  the  Battles  of  the  Lord  against  the  Mighty.  These  Sons  of  Belial  are  now 
knocking  their  Heads  one  against  another,  but  let  us  who  are  the  true  Enlightened, 
rejoice. 

Thy  Ungodly  kinsman  who  smoumeth  here,  Joseph  Fallman,  who  is  a  Wor- 
shipper of  the  Scarlet  Coloured  Wnore  la  sick  almost  unto  Death  for  the  Defeat  of 
hia  Friends  at  Preston. 
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The  Bioman  Catholics  of  Lancashire  consistently  maintained  their 
adherence  to  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  position  of  High  Churchmen 
was  one  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  preserve  in  harmony,  on  the 
one  hand,  their  faith  in  the  Reformation,  and,  on  the  other,  their 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Opposed  as  many  of  them  had 
been  to  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power,  they 
had  professed  their  willingness  quietly  to  submit  to  punishment,  if 
it  were  needful,  in  accordance  with  their  principle  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  non-resistance.  After  the  Revolution  they  were  required 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  rulers,  which  oath  implied 
a  renunciation  of  the  old  and  divinely-appointed  authority.  Such  of 
them  as  refused  we  must  respect  for  their  honesty ;  bat  many,  under 
one  pretext  or  another,  professed  their  allegiance  to  the  new  dynasty, 
and  shared  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  it  had  to  bestow  upon 
ecclesiastics,  lawyers,  and  statesmen.  The  nonjurors,  compelled  to 
resign  their  preferments  in  the  Establishment,  formed  what,  thoagh 
called  by  them  'the  British  Church,'  *the  true  Church,'  'the  Apos- 
tolic Church,'  or  '  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,*  was 
as  really  a  dissenting  sect,  as  completely  severed  from  the  national 
Church,  and  as  readily  availing  itself  of  the  protection  of  the  Toler- 
ation Act,  as  any  one  of  the  three  denominations.  Defective  and 
incomplete  in  their  ecclesiastical  organisation,  episcopal  in  name  and 
theory,  but  controlled  by  no  effective  authority,  they  presented  the 
appearance  not  of  one  complete  Church  but  of  sevei'al  independent 
congregations.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  formed  in 
Manchester,  and  will  hereafter  come  prominently  before  us. 

The  High  'Churchmen  and  ecclesiastical  Tories  who  submitted  to 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  revolutionary  government,  were 
remarkable  for  their  invincible,  almost  malignant,  hatred  of  Low 
Churchmen,  and  especially  of  the  bishops  who,  like  Tillotson,  Tenison, 
Burnet,  and  Patrick,  having  succeeded  to  the  preferments  vacated  by 
the  nonjurors,  sought  to  modify  the  exulusiveness  of  the  established 
Church,  and  to  comprehend  within  its  pale,  by  some  concessions  of 
liberty,  the  more  moderate  of  the  nonconforming  ministers. 

The  High  Church  party  was  numerous  in  Lancashire,  and  by  a 

Roger  the  High  Church  Man,  laughs  yet  and  saya  all  will  be  well,  and  that  the 
Covenanters  will  fall  before  them. 

The  Pagans  who  descended  from  the  high  Mountains  of  Scotland,  play*d  the 
Devil  under  Command  of  one  M'Intosh,  who  may  be  compared  to  one  Beelzebub, 
the  Qod  of  Ekron. 

Fare  thee  well  1  all  the  Congregation  of  the  Faithful  wish  thee  Health.  Several 
of  the  Sisters  long  much  to  be  Refreshed  with  thy  presence. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  care,  we  hear  that  one  of  our  Sisters  named  Hannah, 
whom  we  hoped  would  have  held  forth  one  of  these  davs,  alas !  she  has  fallen  down 
beneath  one  of  the  half  Naked  Branny  Pagans,  tho*  it  s  hoped  she  may  rise  again, 
yet  she  cannot  be  received  into  our  Bosom  till  she  be  tvrin'd  of  the  Bloody  Offspring 
of  that  Anakite. 

Ke«p  thy  Qarmenta  clean,  and  neither  trouble  Thee  whether  Rehoboam  or 
Jeroboam  the  Son  of  Nebat  be  the  Ruler,  and  learn  to  be  as  Indifferent  about 
their  Kings  and  Priest  as  thy  Friend, 

Qabriel  DcjTTOir. 
To  William  Bradine,  Clothier  at  Berwick. 
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revnlsion  from  old  traditions,  to  which  I  have  already  referred^ 
strong  in  the  eastern  district  thongh  feeble  in  the  western.  They 
were,  however,  not  on  friendly  terms  with  any  of  the  other  parties. 
The  nonjurors  regarded  them  as  false  brethren,  who  had  dishonoared 
their  principles  for  the  sake  of  their  emoluments.  The  Roman 
Catholics  complained  of  being  deserted,  if  not  betrayed,  by  these 
Churchmen,  on  whose  support  they  had  reckoned  in  their  defence  of 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  Between  them  and  the  Low  Churchmen 
the  opposition  was  so  fii^rce,  involving  as  it  did  the  great  principles 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  that  in  some  places,  a-s  in  Manchester, 
although  they  used  the  same  forms  and  repeated  the  same  prayers, 
they  would  not  do  so  in  the  same  church.  The  Low  Churchmen  of 
St.  Ann's  had  much  less  of  friendly  feeling  with  the  High  Church- 
men of  the  collegiate  church,  notwithstanding  their  uniformity  of 
worship,  than  they  had  with  their  neighbours,  the  Nonconformists 
of  Cross  Street.  With  Protestant  Dissenters  the  High  Churchmen 
had  no  good  understanding,  and  as  they  were  determined  to  resist 
all  proposals  of  comprehension,  they  provoked  animosity  by  raising 
the  cry  that  the  Church  was  in  danger.* 

We  have  seen  that  both  Dr.  Stratford,  when  Warden  of  Man- 
chester, and  his  successor,  Dr.  Wroe,  althongh  both  of  them  were 
theoretically  High  Churchmen,  were  favourable  to  the  Revolution, 
and  firm  adherents  of  the  Piince  of  Orange  and  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession. The  mild  and  gentle  manner  in  which  these  amiable 
Churchmen  accommodated  their  theory  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
position  did  more  to  promote  their  principles  in  Lancashire  than  the 
fierce  harangues  of  Sacheverel,  and  the  furious  clamours  of  his  angry 
foDowers.  Such  Churchmen  as  Warden  Wroe  were,  in  the  speeches 
of  Sacheverel,  reprobated  as  'false  brethren,'  very  little  better,  even 
if  they  were  not  worse,  than  such  traitors  as  Tillotson  and  Bumet,t 
or  even  such  schismatics  as  the  presbyterian  ministers. 

A  considerable  party  in  and  about  Manchester,  many  of  whom 
were  children  and  grandchildren  of  Nonconformists,  zealously,  or 
rather  furiously  supported  the  principles  and  cause  of  SachevereL 
His  impeachment  produced  as  much  excitement  in  Lancashire  as  in 
any  connty  of  England.  His  sermon,  preached  in  London  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  was 
read  by  almost  everybody  who  could  read  in  Manchester.  The  mob 
was  roused  as  if  by  a  message  from  heaven  to  defend  *  the  Church  in 
danger,'  and  it  found  leaders,  secret  and  avowed,  among  the  magis- 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  some  little  kindly  feeling  between  even  the  nonjurors 
and  Nonconformists.  Mr.  Henry  Finch,  the  nonc« informing  minister  of  Birch, 
haud  ignaruM  maU^  is  said  to  have  '  had  a  gre%t  tenderness  for  thuee  who  refused 
the  oaths  and  lost  their  places  for  conscience'  sake,  to  some  of  whom  he  was  a 
charitable  contributor.' — Noneonformist^a  MemoriaL 

t  Ihe  Low  Churchmen,  called  '  false  brethren  *  by  Sacheverel,  'would,'  he  said, 
'renounce  their  creed,  and  read  the  decalogue  backwards,  and  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  veiy  devil  himself  for  the  riches  and  honours  of  this  world.'  If  these 
words  were  intended  by  the  orator  only  for  the  Whig  clergy,  the  Manchester 
people  very  readily  applied  them  to  their  protestant  warden  and  his  High  ChurcU 
friends. 
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trates  and  gentry  of  tlie  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  appeal  of 
the  orator  to  the  '  tme  and  apostolic  priests,'  who  were  called  npon 
to  *  denounce  nnsparinglj  all  Dissenters  and  false  brethren,'  obtained 
«  ready  response  from  the  clergy  of  Lancashire,  in  opposition  to  the 
mild  and  moderate  example  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The 
High  Churchmen  of  Manchester  gave  expression,  although  in  some- 
what more  guarded  language,  to  all  the  fierce  intolerance  and  bigotry 
of  the  lord  mayor's  chaplain.  They  loudly  repeated  his  cry  of  *  the 
Church  in  danger,'  and  instigated  the  people  to  demand  the  protec- 
tion of  the  establishment  by  the  repression  and  discouragement  of 
dissent.  They  especially  denounced  the  '  occasional  conformity '  of 
Dissenters  who,  they  said,  perhaps  truly,  *  swallowed  the  sacraments 
to  secure  good  places.'  The  punishment  of  Sacheverel  was  too 
lenient  to  deter  other  clergymen  from  avowing  their  adherence  to 
his  principles.  The  burning  of  his  two  sermons  promoted  rather 
than  prevented  their  circalation.  Oa  the  completion  of  his  term  of 
enforced  silence,  he  made  a  preaching  tour  over  the  country,  when 
excited  mobs  crowded  the  churches,  and  followed  him  through  the 
streets  crying,  *  Sacheverel  for  ever !  Down  with  the  Whigs  and 
Dissenters ! '  High  Church  principles  triumphed  ;  the  Tories  gained 
the  ascendency ;  parliament  was  alarmed  through  the  noise  of  its  own 
prosecution ;  a  Schism  Bill  was  enacted,  by  which  Dissenters  were 
prohibited  from  teaching  children  without  a  license  from  a  bishop, 
and  schoolmasters  episcopally  licensed  from  being  present  in  a  con- 
venticle. Although,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  on  the  day  before 
the  Act  was  to  come  into  force,  all  proceedings  under  it  were  sus- 
pended, its  passing  showed  the  power  of  the  High  Chnrch  party,  the 
length  they  would  go  if  they  coald  secure  the  popular  feeling  in  their 
favoar,  the  dangers  to  which  the  Dissenters  were  exposed,  and  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  new  king  and  his  advisers  would  be  involved 
in  protecting  the  liberties  of  their  most  zealoas  friends,  the  Protestant 
l^onconformists. 

Although  Sacheverel,  in  his  triumphant  procession,  did  not  visit 
Lancashire,  a  large  and  powerful  party  in  that  county  carefully 
observed  his  progress,  preparing  to  go  even  farther  than  he  advised, 
and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Jacobites  in  subverting  the 
revolutionary  settlement  and  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The 
declaration  of  King  George  that  he  would  preserve  the  Toleration 
inviolate  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Lancashire  populace.  The 
appeals  of  Sacheverel  were  read  in  the  churches,  repeated  by  school- 
boys, and  circulated  in  alehooses,  until  multitudes  were  ready  to 
follow  any  declaimer  who  would  lead  them  against  Whig  bishops 
and  wicked  Dissenters.  Clergymen  cried  in  the  words  of  Sacheverel, 
and  the  people  of  Lancashire  echoed  the  cry  louder  than  ever,  *  The 
Church  is  m  danger ! '  *  The  Trojan  horse  is  come  into  our  holy 
city.'  '  False  brethren  neither  believe  her  faith,  nor  submit  to  her 
discipline,  nor  observe  her  liturgy.'  '  The  pure  spouse  of  Christ  is 
prostituted  to  more  adulterers  '  (the  Whig  bishops)  *than  the  scarlet 
whore  of  the  Revelation.'  Tory  magistrates,  by  their  silence,  coun- 
tenanced the  prevalent  notion  that  &ej  would  be  very  lenient  with 
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rioters  who  destroyed  only  the  property  of  Whigs  and  the  conven- 
ticles of  Dissenters.  The  mobs  of  the  south-eastern  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire, once  the  strongholds  of  pnritanism,  were  better  prepared  for 
riot  and  insurrection  in  defence  of  the  Church  than  the  uiends  of 
good  order  at  a  distance,  or  even  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  any 
reason  to  suppose. 

The  10th  of  June,  1716,  the  birthday  of  Prince  James  Francis 
Edward,  was  a  great  day  in  Lancashire  with  the  Jacobites  and  Tories. 
Early  that  morning  in  Warrington  the  bells  rang  a  merry  peal,  many 
of  the  well-to-do  people  appeared  in  their  Sunday  clodies,  and  a 
riotous  mob  shouted  in  the  streets,  '  The  Chorch  in  danger ! '  *  Down 
with  the  Dissenters  ! '  '  God  save  King  James  the  Third ! ' 

The  greatest  mob,  however,  was  collected  in  Manchester.  A 
meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobites  on  the  preceding  day  showed 
that  they  were  concerting  their  measures,  and  the  intelligence, 
having  been  conveyed  to  Warrington  and  other  towns,  induced  th& 
rioters  of  the  neighbourhood  to  resort  to  Manchester.  Convened  by 
the  beating  of  drums,  and  inspirited  by  martial  music,  they  formed 
a  sort  of  military  procession  through  the  principal  streets,  denouncing 
the  Dissenters,  proclaiming  King  James,  and  damaging  the  houses 
of  the  friends  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Liquor  was  supplied  to 
enable  them  to  drink  the  health  of  the  king,  and  in  some  instances 
supplied  so  liberally  that  they  forgot  to  which  king  they  ought  to  drink. 
The  more  cautious  tradesmen,  who  had  something  to  lose,  refreshing 
themselves  in  the  taverns,  drank  the  health  of  the  king  over  a  glass 
of  water,  signifying  the  king  who  was  over  the  water.  The  magis- 
trates were  cowardly,  or  culpably  negligent,  or  secretly  favourable 
to  the  rioters.  The  town  ^  as  for  some  days  at  their  mercy.  Led 
by  Tom  SyddaU,  a  wig  maker,  the  mob  made  a  fierce  attack  upon 
'  St.  Plungeon's,'*  as  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was  called, 
smashed  ito  doors  and  windows,  tore  down  its  pulpit  and  pews, 
carried  away  everything  portable,  broke  down  the  roof,  and  left  only 
the  ruinous  walls.  They  afterwards  visited  the  neighbouring  villages, 

*  The  meeting-houfle  received  its  opprobriouB  Dame  from  its  having  been  built 
near  the  pool  where  scolds  were  pluDged,  not  from  having  ever  been  used  bj  the 
'plungers/  as  the  Baptists  were  often  called.  There  were  two  peruke  makers, 
father  and  son,  named  Thomas  Syddall,  both  of  whom  were  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  identity  of  the  name  and  trade  has  caused  some  uncertainty 
and  confusion.  The  father,  however,  was  executed  for  being  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  the  son  in  that  of  1745.  They  were  not  Papists,  as  they  are 
sometimes  represented,  but  disciples  of  Sacheverel.  The  son  was  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  Dr.  Deacon,  the  nonjuring  bishop  of  the  'true  British  Catholic 
Church '  in  Manchester,  a  church  disclaiming  the  errors  of  Rome  and  Canterbury. 
The  wig  makers  seem  to  have  acted  a  considerable  part  in  these  Manchester 
troubles.  There  is  extant  a  curious  diary  of  Edmund  Harrold,  a  Manchester  wig 
maker,  edited  by  Mr.  Harland.  Harrold,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  '  remarkable 
for  debates  betwixt  good  and  bad  thoughts,'  for  he  seems  to  have  spent  what  time 
he  had  to  spare  either  in  making  merry  at  the  ale-house  or  in  listening  to  good 
sermons  at  church.  He  very  ingenuously  describes  the  scolding  of  his  wife  when 
he  got  drunk,  the  comfort  he  f^t  in  taking  the  sacrament^  and  the  benefit  he 
derived  from  reading  good  books,  like  Sherlock  on  Deaikand  on  Judgment.  As  he 
frequented  St.  Ann's  choroh,  and  married  two  nonconformiiig  wives,  he  seems  to 
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plundered  the  houses  of  the   Dissenters,   and  with  horrible  yells 
damaged  their  meeting-houses.     On  June  20  they  pulled  down  the 

Lave  been  Low  Church  in  his  principles.     His  reflections  at  the  end  of  each  month 
•are  very  curious,  especially  when  expressed  in  doggerel  rhyme  : — 

'  0  God  may  I  remember 
That  I  have  displeased  Thee  this  September, 
And  give  grace  this  October 
To  me  to  keep  sober.' 

Although  he  does  not  often  refer  to  the  Nonconformists,  his  few  and  slight 
references  are  amusing  and  valuable  as  coming  from  a  source  from  which  we  do 
not  often  obtain  information.  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  whose  family  were  Non- 
conformists, he  says,  '  Her  relatives  think  it  best  to  bury  her  at  meetiDg-place  in 
Plungeon  F^eld/  ' so  I  will  according  to  her  mind.*  'Dec.  19.  This  day  about 
half  past  four  at  night,  my  wife  Sarah  was  carried  to  meeting- place  in  Plungeon 
Field  to  be  buried,  and  Parson  Birch  preached  on  Be  ye  alio  ready.  Then  we 
came  home,  and  had  all  the  relatives  and  aoquaiotancea  that  I  could  get  to  supper, 
and  treated  them  handsomely.  23.  Paid  Mr.  Birch  ten  shillings  for  preaching  at 
wife's  funeral.'     '  I  was  in  drink  and  ramble  but  came  staunch  home.' 

On  the  coronation  of  King  George,  Harrold  being  strong  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession was  very  merry,  lost  his  handkerchief  in  a  fray,  was  *  ill  hurt  in  the  face  ' 
by  the  Jacobites  and  other  malicious  persons,  and  finished  the  day  in  the  dungeon 
for  being  *  drunk  and  disorderly.*  He  then  resolved  to  leave  off  drinking,  and  on 
Nov.  11  he  wrote  :  '  I  bless  God  for  enabling  me  to  perform  and  govern  myself  so 
well.'  In  the  rebellion  of  1715  he  wrote :  *  Nov.  11.  This  day  is  gone  Gen.  Wills 
and  his  men  towards  camp  to  meet  the  rebels  who  are  now  at  Preston,  where  they 
have  proclaimed  J — m — s  the  3rd  and  prayed  for  him  in  the  church  by  their  own 
priest,  for  the  minister  there  would  not  do  it.  I  never  saw  so  many  fine  men  and 
horses  in  my  life  at  one  time  as  is  gone  through  the  town  on  this  occasion.  O 
God  !  who  govemest  all  things,  give  victory  to  the  righteous  and  let  iniquity  be 
punished,  for  sin  is  an  evil  to  be  punished  by  the  judges.  Do  Thou  bless  and 
preserve  the  Church  of  God  in  its  liturgy,  laws,  and  liberty,  as  it  now  is  by  law 
established.  Unite  all  its  members  and  make  its  hill  strong,  that  the  g^tes  of  hell 
may  not  prevail  against  her,  but  that  she  may  be  Catholic,  pure,  primitive,  and 
apostolic  in  all  her  doctrines  and  devotions,  her  children  pure  in  heart,  sincere  in 
their  words  and  actions ;  that  they  may  be  loyal  to  the  supreme  Head  and  Gov- 
ernor of  these  realms  under  God,  who  helps  them  to  right  that  suffer  wrong,  who 
feeds  the  hungry,  hates  a  false  way,  but  delights  in  those  that  are  upright  in  their 
hearts.'  The  wig  maker  believed  his  prayers  were  answered  in  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  at  Preston.  He  especially  noticed  that  Tom  Syddall,  the  rival  barber, 
'stood  at  Town's  End  with  a  rope  about  his  neck.*  Then  followed  a  time  of 
'ringing  of  bells,  shooting,  illuminations,  and  other  matters  of  loyalty.'  After  all 
this  devotion  and  rejoicing  there  came  on  him  '  the  barber's  mad  fit,'  when  he 
drank  for  three  days,  was  ill  three  days  more,  with  '  broken  knuckles,  head,  and 
other  parts,'  *  repented  sadly,'  and  went  to  church  to  *  thank  God  for  the  wonder' 
full  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  po{)ery.' 

Soon  after  Tom  Syddall  and  Edmund  Harrold  there  flourished  another  of  their 
trade,  *  Thomas  Podmore,  barber  and  peruke  maker  in  Manchester.'  Podmore  like 
Syddall  was  a  Jacobite,  and  like  Harrold  a  literary  man,  but  unlike  both,  a  grave, 
quiet,  respectable  scholar.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Deacon,  and  an  able 
defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  '  British  Catholic  Church.'  He  published  a  book 
entitled  The  Layman* s  Apology  for  retarning  to  Primitive  Christianity,*  In  this 
learned  work,  in  which  he  showed  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  he  proved,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  Greek  Church  had  de- 
parted from  the  primitive  Apostolic  and  Catholic  Church  in  three  great  points,  the 
Romidh  Church  in  fifteen,  the  English  Church  in  fifteen  (eight  in  agreement  with 
the  Romitih  Church  and  seven  in  opposition  to  it),  and  the  foreign  Protestants  and 
English  Dissenters  in  almost  all  things,  and  more  than  all  had  unchurched  them- 
selves by  renouncing  bishops.  A  controversial  writer  of  the  time  charges  the 
clergy  of  Mancbe>iter  with  neglect  of  duty  in  not  ansA-ering  *  that  queer  dog  of  a 
barber.'    The  cleigy  acted  prudently  in  avoiding  '  the  queer  dog/ 
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xneeting-boiise  of  Blackley ;  on  the  21st  the  meetiBg-hoTise  of  Monton 
and  that  at  Ghreenacres.  A  party  of  them  marched  into  Yorkshire, 
and  another  into  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  instigating  the  people 
to  attack  the  houses  of  the  Dissenters  and  to  destroy  their  conven- 
ticles. In  Shrewsbury,  they  placarded  the  streets  with  the  following 
proclamation :  '  We  gentlemen  of  the  loyal  mob  do  issue  this  procla- 
mation to  all  Dissenters  of  what  kind  soever,  whether  Independents, 
Baptists,  or  Quakers.  If  you,  or  any  of  you,  do  encourage  or  suffer 
any  of  that  damnable  faction,  called  Presbyterians,  to  assemble  them- 
selves in  any  of  your  conventicles  at  the  time  of  divine  worship,  you 
may  expect  to  meet  with  the  same  that  they  have  been  treated  with. 
Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1715. 
God  save  the  King  ! ' 

On  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  the  House  of  Commons  addressed 
the  king,  praying  that  the  riotous  mobs  might  be  suppressed,  the 
negligent  magistrates  punished,  the  laws  against  Papists  and  non- 
jurors rigorously  enforced,  and  compensation  given  to  the  sufferers. 
A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  that  any  person  convicted 
of  demolishing  a  registered  meeting-house  would  incur  the  punish- 
ment of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Troops  were  sent  to 
Manchester,  by  whom  the  rioting  was  effectually  suppressed  before 
the  end  of  July.  Tom  Syddall,  or,  as  he  was  then  called,  Captain 
Syddall,  was  apprehended  and  sent  for  trial  to  Lancaster.  Being 
convicted  of  rioting,  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  where 
he  stood  his  full  time,  while  nobody  threw  at  him  anything  worse 
than  flowers.  He  was  then  imprisoned  in  Lancaster  Castle,  where 
he  remained  until  November,  when  the  Scotch  adherents  of  the  pre- 
tender entered  the  town.  Tom  got  intelligence  of  their  arrival,  and 
mounting  the  walls  of  the  castle  welcomed  them  with  loud  huzzas 
and  waving  of  his  handkerchief.  The  Scotchmen  recognized  the 
welcome  of  a  friend,  and  speedily  released  him  and  his  companions. 

Tom  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fellow-prisoners  and  joined 
the  Jacobites,  who  marched  to  the  market  cross,  and  forming  round 
it  with  colours  flying,  claymores  drawn,  and  bagpipes  playing,  pro- 
claimed King  James  the  Eighth  of  Scotland  and  Third  of  England. 
The  bui^gesses  of  Lancaster,  who  were  almost  all  Protestants  and 
Whigs,  being  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Heniy  Hoghton's  dragoons,  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  While 
the  Scotchmen  were  making  themselves  comfortable  with  the  brandy 
of  the  custom  house,  which  they  found  a  tolerable  substitute  for 
their  native  usquebagh,  the  townspeople  sent  southward  as  many 
of  their  arms  as  they  could  remove,  and  threw  their  gunpowder  into 
a  well.  The  Jacobites,  however,  got  possession  of  six  cannons,  which 
were  on  board  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  and  which  the  owner,  a  grave 
and  prudent  Quaker,  is  said  (I  hope  falsely)  to  have  sold  at  an 
exorbitant  price  for  ready  money,  first  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  for 
the  use  of  King  George,  and  afterwards  to  the  commander  of  the 
Scotch  for  the  benefit  of  King  James,  with  a  Christian  vnsh  that 
neither  would  do  any  harm  to  the  other  with  such  barbarous  weapons. 
Only  two  of  the  householders  of  Lancaster  avowedly  joined  the  rebels, 
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and  one  of  them  was  of  Tom  Syddall's  profession,  *  Edmnnd  Qurt- 
side  the  barber.'   They  were  appointed  qnartermasters  of  the  Jacobite 
army,  and  they  seem  to  have  discharged  their  onerous  duties  with 
exemplary  diligence,  activity,  and  care.* 
,  AlUiough  the  burgesses  of  the  town  avoided  the  insurgents,  many 

of  the  Catholic  gentry  of  the  county  came  in  at  the  h&A  of  their 
tenantry  and  servants.  Dalton  of  Thumham  Hall,  Hodgson  of 
Leighton,  Tyldesley  of  the  Lodge,  Butler  of  BawcliSe,  Walton  of 
Gartmel,  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  families  who  once  upheld 
the  banners  of  Charles  I.,  appeared  to  support  the  cause  of  his 
grandson. 

On  Sunday,  November  8,  the  church  bells  rang  for  divine  service. 
Some  person  (the  contemporary  writers  differ  as  to  his  name)  so  cleverly 
altered  the  name  of  George  into  James  in  the  great  prayer  book  of 
the  desk  that  the  change  might  have  passed  without  notice.  The 
vicar  was  requested  to  read  according  to  the  correction,  but  being  a 
timid  or  a  time-serving  priest,  he  begged  to  decline  the  service.  The 
rebels  had  a  zealous  chaplain,  one  William  Paul,  who  immediately 
went  to  the  desk,  and  in  reading  the  prayers  substituted  *  James  " 
for  *  George '  and  the  *  king's  mother '  for  *  the  Princess  Sophia.* 

From  Lancaster  the  insurgents,  considerably  strengthened  by 
Catholics,  marched  in  good  order  to  Preston.  Some  unpleasant 
feeling  arose  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  because  so  many 
Papists  had  joined  them.  The  Papists,  on  the  contrary,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
episcopalian  Tories,  who,  it  was  said,  were  valiant  in  the  taverns, 
drinking  *  over  the  water,'  but  nowhere  else.t  On  their  arrival  at 
Preston,  they  were  strengthened  by  the  adherence  of  the  great 
Catholic  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  Townley  of  Townley,  who 
was  attended  by  an  immense  retinue,  Anderton  of  Lostock,  Chorley 
of  Chorley,  Hesketh  of  Whitehill,  Leyboume  of  Natsby,  Standish  of 
Standish,  and  many  others. 

Although  we  have  several  contemporaneous  accounts  of  this  insur- 
rection, it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
the  pretender's  adherents  when  they  took  possession  of  Preston. 
Peter  Rae,  a  Whig  historian,  computed  them  to  have  been  about 
four  thousand.  The  Jacobite  writers  believed  them  to  be  conside- 
rably more  numerous.  It  would  seem  that,  while  on  their  march 
they  were  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  many  Lancashire  Catho- 
lics, they  were  also  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  many  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians. In  Preston  the  two  parties  betrayed  their  mutual  dislike 
and  suspicion  by  assuming  distinctive  badges  and  keeping  in  separate 

*  Memorials  of  the  Rebdlum  of  1715. 

f  The  Rey.  Robert  Patten,  in  the  preface  to  his  JJUtory  of  the  late  JRebellion 
(London,  1717),  says  of  the  Protestant  Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  that  they 
'  tossed  about  healths  and  full  bumpers  with  distinguished  names,  characters,  and 
wishes,  and  concluded  with  confusion,  damnation,  and  destruction,  to  others  whom 
they  durst  not  name.'  Patten  had  been  chaplain  to  the  rebel  forces,  but  having 
obtained  his  pardon,  he  was  too  anxious  to  please  the  government  which  had  gen* 
^  erously  spared  his  life  to  allow  us  to  place  full  confidence  in  his  statements. 
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quarters.    The  Scotcli  moTmied  blue  and  white  cockades,  the  Catholics 
red  and  white  ones.* 

But  Preston  was  a  Capna  to  the  Scotchmen.  The  old  Doke  of 
Marlborough  sagelj  called  that  pleasant  town  *  the  net  of  the  fowler, 
spread  to  ensnare  those  wild  birds  of  prey.'  So  it  proved.  The 
lolted  Presbyterians  had  fallen  among  the  Lancashire  witches,  and 
were  fascinated  with  their  enchantments.  Prond  Preston,  the  gayest 
of  the  gay  towns  of  Lancashire,  prond  of  its  hospitality,  good  cheer, 
and  fair  charmers,  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Chevalier 
St.  George.  Peter  Clarke,  the  journalist  of  the  Jacobites,  writes  in 
their  pleasant  quarters  under  date  November  9  to  12 :  *  The  ladies 
in  this  town,  Preston,  are  so  very  beautiful  and  so  richly  attired, 
that  the  gentlemen  soldiers  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  minded 
nothing  but  courting  and  feasting.'  During  those  four  days  of 
*  courting  and  feasting,'  their  enemies  were  collecting  forces  and 
making  arrangements  for  an  attack  upon  the  town.  General  WiUs, 
the  commander  of  the  garrison  of  Chester,  employed  the  time  in 
cautiously  but  continually  forwarding  troops  towards  Preston. 
Having  occupied  Warrington  and  secured  the  bridge  and  ford  of 
the  Mersey  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  rebels  southward,  he 
marched  with  a  considerable  force  upon  Wigan,  and  there  prepared 
to  advance  upon  Preston.  The  only  people  south  of  the  Bibble  that 
caused  him  any  anxiety  were  the  Jacobite  populace  of  Manchester. 
Compelled  to  send  a  regiment  to  overawe  the  people  of  that  town 
who,  though  disliking  both  the  Presbyterians  and  Uie  Papists  of  the 
pretender's  army,  threatened  to  n:iake  an  insurrection  on  their  own 
account  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  concerted  measures 
with  Sir  Henry  Hoghton  to  raise  and  arm  the  nonconforming  pea- 
santry of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Woods, 
the  minister  of  Chowbent,  to  whose  zeal  and  bravery  I  have  already 
referred,  anticipated  the  call  of  the  general,  and  on  his  own  authority 
raised  and  armed  his  large  congregation.  Within  a  few  honrs  of 
receiving  the  order  to  act  in  his  majesty's  service, f  he  was  ready 
with  all  the  fiurmers  and  labourers  of  his  neighbourhood  to  march 
towards  Preston.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  village,  he 
drew  his  sword  upon  the  only  member  of  his  congr^;ation  who 

•  A  Journal  of  Several  Occurreneea  from  November  2,  1715,  as  kept  by  Peter 
Clarke,  printed  in  Tke  Lancathire  Memonala  of  the  RebeUion  of  1715,  edited  by  Dr. 
Hibbert  Ware :  Patten*B  Higtwy  ;  Peter  Rae's  HiaUyry  of  the  lUhellum, 

t  To  the  Bev,  Mr,  Woods  in  OhowbetU,  for  kU  Majegty*e  aervice. 

Chablbb  Wills, 

The  officers  here  design  to  march  at  break  of  day  for  Preston ;  they  have  desired 
me  to  raise  what  men  I  can  to  meet  us  at  Preston  to-morrow,  so  desire  you  to 
raise  all  the  foroe  you  can,  I  mean  lusty  young  fellows,  to  draw  up  on  Cuerden 
Green,  to  be  there  by  10  o'clock,  to  bring  with  them  what  arms  they  have  fit  for 
service,  and  scythes  put  in  straight  poles,  and  such  as  have  not  to  bring  spades  and 
bill-hooks  for  pioneering  with.  Pray  go  immediately  all  amongst  your  neighbours 
and  give  this  notice. 

I  am  your  very  faithful  servant, 

H.  HoaHTOK. 

Wigaa,  VoT.  11. 17U. 

— Toulmin's  Life  of  Mr.  John  Mori. 
Hi 
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allowed  any  signs  of  fear,  and  ordered  tHe  coward  *  to  leave  the  men 
and  go  home  to  the  women.'  He  soon  sent  word  to  General  Wills 
that  he  was  ready  for  the  king's  service,  that  he  would  march  to  the 
bridge  of  the  Ribble,  where  he  would  wait  for  orders  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  prevent  all  communications  between  the  rebels  and  their 
Mends  who  on  the  south  of  the  river  were  preparing  to  act  in  concert 
with  them. 

Sir  Henry  Hoghton  had  informed  General  Carpenter,  who  com- 
manded the  king's  forces  in  the  north,  of  the  progress  of  the  rebels 
through  Lancaster  to  Preston.  Carpenter  .immediately  marched 
into  Lancashire,  and  arrived  at  Clitheroe  on  Saturday,  November  12, 
when  Wills  had  brought  his  troops  in  front  of  Preston.  The  Jacobite 
oJQ&cers  were  taken  by  surprise  and  struck  with  consternation.  In 
the  festivities  of  the  week  they  had  neglected  to  obtain  correct  intel- 
ligence of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  would  not  believe  that  the 
danger  was  so  imminent.  Their  commander.  General  Forstcr,  was 
in  bed  on  the  Saturday  morning  when  the  Hoyalists  were  advancing 
to  the  assault  upon  the  town.  Not  destitute  of  personal  bravery,  he 
was  conscious  of  the  irreparable  injury  which  the  cause  entrusted  to 
him  had  sustained  by  his  own  negligence,  and  by  the  license  which 
he  had  allowed  to  his  troops.  He  had  no  clear  understanding  with 
his  officers  respecting  the  service  which  the  several  parties,  Presby- 
terians and  Papists,  were  to  undertake,  while  without  such  an  under- 
standing they  were  as  likely  to  fight  with  one  another  as  with  the 
common  enemy.  The  Scotch,  who,  trusting  to  their  claymores,  were 
ready  to  face  any  number  of  foot,  feared  nothing  so  much  as  a  column 
of  horse,  and,  therefore,  desired  to  fight  as  near  to  the  town  as  pos- 
sible, where,  under  the  shelter  of  the  buildings,  they  could  maintain 
with  advantage  their  irregular  mode  of  action.  This  was  the  plan 
proposed  by  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  the  most  experienced  officer  of 
the  HigKUmders.  General  Forster,  on  the  contrary,  intending  to 
march  towards  Manchester,  directed  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  to 
occupy  the  bridge  and  oppose  the  passage  of  the  English  forces.  No 
sooner  had  Forster  retired  than  the  earl,  acting  in  concert  with 
Mackintosh,  returned  to  the  streets  of  the  town  and  formed  a  line  of 
defence  more  agreeable,  if  not  more  favourable,  to  the  Highlanders. 

General  Wills,  on  his  arrival,  was  surprised  to  find  the  bridge 
undefended,  and  inviting  his  march  over  the  river.  Naturally  sas- 
pecting  some  stratagem,  he  proceeded  cautiously,  having  ordered  the 
hedges  of  the  joad  which  might  serve  as  an  ambush  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  country  on  all  sides  to  be  carefully  examined.  Still  sus- 
picious, he  left  Parson  Woods  with  his  congregation  to  protect  his 
rear.  The  position  was  critical.  A  concealed  enemy  might  place  the 
Boyalists,  while  crossing  the  bridge,  between  two  armies.  But  he 
knew  from  Sir  Henry  Hoghton  that  he  could  depend  upon  the 
parson  and  his  people,  who  would  fight  to  the  death  rather  than 
allow  a  Scotchman  or  a  Papist  to  fall  upon  his  rear.  On  crossing 
the  bridge  and  forming  his  line  without  opposition  in  the  meadows. 
Wills  sagaciously  concluded  that  the  rebels  had  determined  to  defend 
themselves  where  his  cavalry  could  render  little  assistance.      He 
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therefore  resolved  to  dismount  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  horse- 
men, and  to  send  the  remainder  to  take  possession  of  the  north  road, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Highlanders  from  making  their  escape 
towards  Scotland.  Of  the  south  road  he  had  little  fear,  for  the 
rebels  might  as  safely  pass  the  teeth  of  a  herd  of  lions  as  the  scythes 
and  pitchforks  of  Woods'  Presbyterians.  The  order  was  given  to 
bum  the  honses  at  the  extremities  of  the  town,  and  to  drive  the 
rebels  upon  the  open  market-place  in  the  centre. 

The  defence  of  the  town  was  intmsted  to  Mackintosh.  It  does 
not  appear  what  General  Forster  was  doing  on  that  eventftil  day  of 
the  assault — ^whether  he  was  enchanted  by  the  witchery  of  the 
Preston  charmers,  or  overcome  by  the  potency  of  the  Preston  liquors. 
Mackintosh  probably  did  better  without  lus  commander  than  he 
could  have  done  with  him.  He  raised  barricades  across  the  streets, 
behind  which  his  men  were  to  defend  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  to 
render  assistance  to  any  of  their  friends  who  might  be  attacked  by 
the  Royalists.  Having  completed  four  barricades  across  the  four 
streets  which  converged  towards  the  market-place,*  he  intrusted  the 
command  of  them  to  four  of  his  best  officers.  The  Earls  of  Derwent- 
water,  Wintoun,  and  Nithsdale,  and  Lord  Kenmure,  stationed  near 
the  churchyard,  were  ready  to  advance  for  the  defence  of  any  barri- 
cade which  might  be  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  assaults.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  Scotchmen,  firing  from  the  houses,  inflicted 
severe  injury  upon  their  enemies,  while,  protected  by  their  barricades, 
they  sufiered  very  little  themselves.  Towards  the  evening  General 
Forster  first  made  his  appearance,  and  ordered  the  Scotchmen  to 
make  a  sally  against  the  enemy.  Mackintosh  explained  the  danger 
to  which  such  a  proceeding  would  expose  his  men,  as  well  as  the 
whole  town.  Forster  retired,  threatening  to  bring  Mackintosh  before 
a  court-martial  as  soon  as  he  had  established  King  James  upon  the 
throne.  At  night-fiall,  although  the  BioyaHsts  had  burned  several 
houses  and  dislodged  the  rebels  who  possessed  them,  the  advantage 
was  upon  the  whole  with  the  besieged.  The  next  morning  Mackin- 
tosh wrote  in  good  spirits  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  expressed  a  confi- 
dent expectation  of  holding  the  town  until  rehef  could  be  obtained. 
His  chief  trouble  arose  from  the  incompetence  and  mischievous 
interference  of  his  commander,  and  from  the  dissatis&ction  of  the 
English  GathoHcs,  many  of  whom,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had  deserted  and  returned  to  their  homes  under  shelter  of  the  long 
nights. 

On  Sunday  morning  Forster,  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Carpenter  with  large  additions  to  the  besieging  army,  resolved, 
without  calling  a  council  of  war,  to  propose  terms  for  the  surrender 
of  the  town. 

The  reply  of  Wills  was  stern  and  peremptory.  He  would  offer 
nothing  better  than  a  vague  intimation  that,  surrendering  at  discre- 
tion, the  rebels  might  be  treated  with  less  severity  than  they  would 
be  if  they  offered  prolonged  resistance.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Scotch 
discovered  that  the  English,  without  consulting  their  officers,  were 
*  See  plan  of  Preston  in  Thi  Lancathirt  MemonaiU  of  the  Bdelliqn. 
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treating  for  a  capitulation.  Indignant,  enraged,  nncontrollable,  they 
would  die  fighting  at  their  barricades,  or  they  would  have  vengeanoe 
upon  Forster,  who,  had  he  then  appeared,  would  probably  have  been 
torn  to  pieces. 

In  the  evening  an  officer  from  General  Wills  appeared  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  requiring  an  immediate  answer  to  the  proposals  made  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.  Forster  requested  that  the  armistice  might 
be  prolonged  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  hoped  to  reconcile  the 
Scotch  to  the  surrender  which  seemed  inevitable.  The  general  con- 
sented to  prolong  the  truce  on  condition  of  receiving  two  officers  of 
rank  as  hostages  against  any  infraction  of  it  during  the  night. 
Eorster  was  cunning  enough  to  give  him  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater 
and  Colonel  Mackintosh.  The  n^  morning  Forster  made  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  town. 

To  submit  to  the  indigpiitv  was  bitter  and  humiliating  to  the  proud 
spirit  of  the  Highlanders.  They  declared  they  would  not  surrender ; 
they  would  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy ;  they  would  clear  the 
northern  road  of  the  Royalists  and  go  home,  leaving  the  English 
Papists  to  the  just  retribution  of  their  cowardice.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Their  best  officers  were  confined  in  the  English  camp.  Those 
who  remained  were  bound  by  all  the  laws  of  war  to  accept  the  hu- 
miliating proposals  of  their  commander.  Carpenter  and  Wills,  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  marched  into  the  town  by  oppo- 
site roads  and  met  in  the  market-place,  where  amidst  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets  they  received  the  swords  and  colours  of  the 
rebels.  About  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  secured,  almost  exclu- 
sively Scotch,  for  the  English  Papists  had  run  away.  Most  of  them 
were  confined  in  the  church,  fed  upon  coarse  bread  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  and  left  without  beds  or  coverings  through  a  bleak  Novem- 
ber, until  they  were  sent,  some  to  the  scaffold,  some  to  the  dungeons 
of  felons,  and  some  to  the  horrors  of  plantation  slavery.  The  town 
was  given  with  little  restraint  to  the  plunder  of  the  soldiery.  The 
victory  of  the  Royalists  was  so  complete,  and  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
tender so  utterly  crushed,  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  atrocious 
severities  with  which  the  prisoners  were  maltreated.  The  barbarities 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Preston  were  a  disgrace  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  or  to  the  officers  charged  with  the  protection  of  its  honour. 
The  bloody  assize  of  Lancashire  was  not  soon,  and  never  will  be 
entirely,  forgotten.  Had  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  been  disposed 
to  recnminate,  they  might  have  justly  said  that  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  Monmouth's  followers  in  the  west  were  expiated  by  the  terrible 
sufEerings  of  their  friends  in  Lancashire.  One  bloody  assize  may  be 
set  over  against  the  other,  while  both  parties  may  be  allowed  to  hope 
that  if  civil  war  were  to  break  forth  in  our  time,  a  milder  spirit  womd 
regulate  the  passions  and  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  combatants. 
That,  however,  may  be  a  delusive  hope,  for  the  war  spirit  has  ever 
been  an  uncontrollable  demon.* 

The  prisoners  of  rank  and  distinction  were  sent  to  London  and 

*  The  anniyenary  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  Preston,  Not.  14,  1715,  waa 
religiously  obserred  for  many  yean  by  tiie  Dissenten  of  Lanoaahire,  especially  in 
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difitribxited  in  different  prisons.  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
Lord  Kenmure  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  where  they  offered 
their  last  prayers  for  their  tme  and  rightful  sovereign,  James  III. 
The  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  when  under  sentence  of  death,  escaped  bj  a 
bold  stratagem  of  his  devoted  countess.  The  Earl  of  Wintoun,  by 
his  mechanical  skill  in  severing  an  iron  bar  of  his  cell,  and  Mackintosh 
by  his  personal  courage  in  attacking  and  disarming  the  guard  of 
Newgate,  made  their  escape,  and  were  concealed  by  their  Mends. 
The  heroic  conduct  of  the  rebels  on  the  scaffold,  especially  of  their 
chaplain,  who  stood  on  the  gallows  in  his  gown  and  cassock,  rejoicing 
that  one  protestant  clergyman  was  willing  to  die  for  King  James, 
the  barbarity  which  exposed  the  mangled  heads  and  limbs  of  political 
offenders  on  conspicuous  places  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
horrible  accounts  of  the  '  bloody  assize  in  Lancashire,'  produced  a 
reaction  in  popular  feeling,  and  made  the  juries  in  London  reluctant 
to  convict  the  prisoners. 

When  two  Lancashire  Catholics  of  station  and  influence,  Townley 
of  Townley  and  Tyldesley  of  the  Lodge,  although  they  had  been 
seen  by  many  witnesses  commanding  the  troops  which  they  had 
raised,  were  acquitted  by  a  protestant  jury,  the  vindictive  govern- 
ment of  King  G«orge  began  to  fear  that  their  barbarities  would  excite 
the  commiseration  of  ^e  people  rather  than  deter  the  disaffected 
from  resorting  to  arms.  The  judge,  Baron  Montague,  a  sort  of 
Whig  Jeffreys  with  a  more  gentlemanly  exterior  but  with  as  hard  a 
heart,  severely  reprimanded  the  jury  for  their  verdict;  but  his  repri- 
mand injured  rather  than  served,  the  cause  of  the  government.  The 
citizens  of  London  were  neither  Papists  nor  Jacobites ;  but  revenge 
is  not  a  Londoner's  vice,  and  of  all  vindictive  people  he  most  dLslikes 
a  vindictive  judge. 

Of  the  horrible  details  of  ^  the  bloody  assize  in  Lancashire,*  I  shall 
take  no  further  notice  than  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  that  county.  Nothing  more  shocking  can  be  found  in  our 
national  history  than  the  barbarous  execution  of  the  soldiers  and 
gentlemen  who  surrendered  at  Preston  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
clemency  of  the  government.  An  adherent  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
cannot  read  without  a  sense  of  burning  shame  the  several  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  either  the  courts-martial  or  the  court  of  assize.* 

Of  £he  Scottish  prisoners  condemned  by  the  court-martial  to  be 
shot  in  Preston  were  four  gentlemen,  Major  Nairn,  Captain  Lockhart, 
Mr.  Shaftoe,  and  Mr.  Erskine.  Being  Presbyterians,  they  were 
attended  by  English  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion,  who,  being 

Manchester.  Anniversary  sermons  were  preached  in  Cross  Street  meeting,  and 
afterwards  printed,  in  1716  by  Jeremiah  Aldred,  in  1717  by  Charles  Owen,  D.D., 
in  1718  by  Joseph  Mottershead  (the  newly  elected  minister),  in  1719  by  Joshua 
Jones  (afterwards  assistant  minister),  dedicated  '  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Dissenting  Congregation  of  Manchester.' 

*  In  The  Memorials  of  the  Rd>elUon  of  1715,  'An  Account  of  the  Disbursements 
of  Thomas  Crisp,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  attending  the  trials  of  the 
rebels  at  Liverpool,  and  the  execution  of  thirty-four  of  the;u/  contains,  besides 
the  ordinary  chaiges  for  executions,  charges  for  '  firing  to  burn  the  entrails,'  and 
for  '  quartering  the  bodies,'  and  '  setting  up  the  heads  on  public  places. ' 
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zealous  Whigs,  laboured  chiefly  to  bring  them  to  an  humble  and 
contrite  aclmowledgment  of  their  great  sin  in  rebelling  against  the 
Protestant  government  of  King  George.  They  readily  acknowledged 
many  and  great  sins,  for  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  pardon  through 
the  merit  and  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesns ;  but  they  could  not  acknow- 
ledge any  sin  in  resisting  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  a  govern ment 
founded  on  the  usurpation  of  divinely  constituted  authority.  They 
had  carefully  considered  their  duty,  and  resolved  to  attest  with  their 
blood  their  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
fought  and  suffered.  As  their  last  day  had  come,  they  would  grate- 
fully receive  spiritual  advice  or  consolation  from  the  ministers,  but 
they  could  not  spare  any  of  the  short  time  left  them  for  discussing 
the  reasons  of  their  insurrection.  The  ministers  did  not  understand 
them,  nor  they  the  ministers.  Confident  in  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  they  died  with  cakn  and  heroic  submission.  Major  Nairn 
was  shot  first.  His  friend.  Captain  Lockhart,  with  Scottish  pride, 
entreated  the  common  soldiers  not  to  touch  the  body  of  a  chieftain, 
placed  it  in  its  coffin,  and  then  kneeled  by  the  corpse  of  his  friend 
until  the  signal  was  given  to  fire  upon  him.  The  other  two  gentle- 
men laid  his  body  in  its  coffin,  but  as  they  were  shot  simultaneously, 
there  was  no  surviving  friend  to  perform  the  same  service  for  them. 
Uncoffined  they  were  thrown  into  a  grave  opened  on  the  spot  whero 
they  fell. 

More  terrible  than  these  military  executions  were  the  proceedings 
of  the  judicial  authorities.  In  January  1715-16,  Baron  Montague 
and  two  other  judges  proceeded  with  much  state  and  display  to 
Liverpool,  where,  as  its  population  was  then  more  puritan,  loyal,  and 
Hanoverian  than  that  of  any  other  town  in  the  county,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  special  assize.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the 
lists  of  persons  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason,  but  we  may 
conclude  they  were  certainly  not  less  than  seventy.  Of  these,  as 
appears  from  the  sheriff's  accounts,  twelve  were  executed  at  Preston, 
four  at  Garstang,  five  at  Wigan,  five  at  Manchester,  four  at  Lancas- 
ter, and  four  at  Liverpool.  Of  the  entries  of  the  expenses  of  these 
horrible  executions,  the  following  is  a  specimen  :  '  Jan.  27.  Erecting 
gallows  and  materials,  hurdle,  fire,  cart,  <&c.,  in  executing  Shuttle- 
worth  and  four  men  at  Preston,  and  setting  up  his  head,  Soc.,  12Z.0«.4c2.' 
Mr.  Shuttleworth,  whose  head  was  fixed  upon  a  pole  in  front  of  the 
town-hall  of  Preston,  was  the  chief  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  the 
county.  But  probably,  of  the  heads  exposed  at  Preston,  none  excited 
more  commiseration  than  that  of  Richard  Chorley,  Esq.,  the  aged 
representative  of  a  Catholic  family  universally  respected.  His  ven- 
erable countenance,  and  white  locks  waving  in  the  breeze,  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  many  Preston  people,  and  roused  the  fierce 
indignation  of  many  more.  The  head  of  his  son  was  to  have  been 
exposed  near  his  own,  but  the  youth  was  spared  that  indignity  by 
his  premature  death  in  prison.*  A  friend  of  the  Preston  Noncon- 
formists may  be  permitted  to  think  that  the  few  surviving  Puritans 
who  in  their  childhood  had  listened  to  the  loving  exhortations  of 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  head  fixed  upon  the  town  hall  of  Fraston  was  not 
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Isaac  Ambrose  must  have  been  grieved  with  the  barbarities  of  their 
own  party. 

Among  the  Jacobites  executed  at  Manchester  was  Tom  Syddall, 
the  leader  of  the  mob  that  destroyed  Cross  Street  meeting-honse.* 
His  head  was  fixed  upon  the  market-cross  of  the  town.  Among 
those  who  looked  upon  it  was  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age, 
bearing  his  own  name,  Thomas.  The  boy,  looking  steadily  at  his 
&rther's  exposed  and  insulted  countenance,  conceived  an  implacable 
hatred  to  Dissenters,  Whigs,  and  all  the  Hanoverian  race.  He  is 
said  to  have  there  vowed,  and  he  never  forgot  his  vow,  that  he  would 
seek  and  find  opportunity  to  avenge  the  barbarity  with  which  his 
father  was  treated.  We  shaU  meet  with  the  boy  of  1715  among  the 
men  of  174:5. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  afforded  the  Whig  government 
the  opportunity  of  rewarding  their  Lancashire  friends  who  had  op- 
posed the  advance  of  the  Jacobites.  The  brave  presbyterian  parson 
of  Chowbent,  and  his  lieutenant  Walker,  received  the  grants  which 
I  have  already  noticed.  Assessments  were  made  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  meeting-houses  destroyed  by  the  Sacheverel  mobs,  and  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  were  voted  for  the  restoration  of  that  in  Gross 
Street,  Manchester.f 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  the  Protestant  dissenting  ministers  of 
the  counties  palatine  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  resolved  to  present 
^  an  humble  and  united  address  to  the  king.'  A  copy  of  a  document 
entitled  '  a  rough  draft  of  the  address '  is  preserved  among  the  MSS. 
of  the  late  Dr.  Baffles.  This  *  rough  draft'  was  'after  correction 
and  engrossing  to  be  delivered  to  his  majesty.'  Although  it  obtained 
twenty-nine  signatures,  it  was  so  unworthy  of  the  men  who  signed  it 
that  ihej  acted  wisely  in  not  presenting  it,  whether  they  did  so  on 
more  mature  consideration  or  on  the  advice  of  their  friends.  In  the 
first  paragraph  the  ministers,  softer  an  awkward  sort  of  apology  for 
not  assuring  the  king  of  their  loyalty  on  his  accession  to  the  tlurone 
(as  did  their  brethren  in  London  and  many  parts  of  the  country), 
say  that  they  preferred  his  *  majesty's  ease  to  the  gratifying  of  their 
own  inclinations.'  Their  g^titude  then  became  '  too  great  to  admit 
of  longer  silence,  or  any  longer  delay  in  the  public  expression  of  it.' 
They  next  expressed  their  pleasure  '  in  the  growth  of  religion,'  *  the 
security  of  liberty  and  property,'  '  the  declension  of  the  popish  and 
French  faction,'  '  the  revival  of  British  honour  and  fidelity,'  '  the 
excellent  ministry  of  the  king  composed  of  noble  and  honest  states- 

ihat  of  Mr.  Chorley,  but  that  of  James  Dniminond,  a  relative  of  Lord  Dniimnond. 
At  all  events  the  people  believed  it  to  be  Mr.  Chorley's,  and  unless  it  was  muti- 
lated they  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  In  1817  two  decapitated  bodies  were 
foand  in  cutting  through  the  gallows  hill.     Probably  both  heads  were  exposed. 

*  In  the  list  of  the  condemned  he  is  incorrectly  called  a  blacksmith.  In  one 
account  given  by  Baines,  he  is  said  to  have  been  executed  at  Wigan,  but  of  its 
inaccuracy  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

t  The  damage  to  the  meeting-house  at  Monton  was  assessed  at  1 40/.  Aooording 
to  a  MS.  written  at  Uie  time  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Aldred,  cited  by  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson, 
two  of  the  neighbouring  magistrates  encouraged  the  rioters. 
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men/  ^  the  generous  concern  of  his  majesty  at  the  nnchristian  and 
barbarons  treatment  of  those  of  their  persuasion,'  and  '  the  compensa- 
tion so  graciously  promised.'  The  next  paragraph  must  not  be 
abbreviated.  *When  we  consider  that  the  parting  tears  of  your 
German  subjects  upbraid  the  ingratitude  of  Britons,  we  are  really 
ashamed  of  'em,  and  cannot  but  be  greatly  concerned  to  hear  your 
majesty  declaimed  against  as  a  foreigner,  whereas  the  throne  you  fill 
is  none  other  but  that  of  your  royal  ancestors.'  The  address  closed 
with  an  extraordinary  efiusion  of  loyalty:  'The  high  perfections 
perspicuous  in  your  majesty,  the  noble  virtues  and  exemplary  piety 
of  their  royal  highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
promising  endowments  of  their  royal  offspring,  give  us  large  hopes 
of  such  a  union  at  home  as  will  prove  effectual  to  stem  the  tide  of 
rebellion  and  immorality  and  to  revive  true  religion.  May  your 
majesty's  reign  be  long  and  glorious !  May  you  be  happy  in  the 
affections  of  all  your  people ;  successful  s^inst  all  your  enemies ; 
safe  and  easy  in  the  fidelity  of  all  employed  in  your  service  !  And 
when  you  put  on  bright  immortality,  may  the  British  throne  be 
furnished  out  of  your  royal  house  with  heirs  like  yourself,  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.  These  are  the  unfeigned  wishes  and  heariy 
prayers  of, 

*  May  it  please  your  majesty, 

'Your  most  obedient  and  dutiful  subjects.' 

While  Preston  was  occupied  by  the  rebels,  the  curate,  Samuel 
Peploe,  was  a  decided  and  zealous  partisan  of  t^e  house  of  Hanover. 
As  he  became  Warden  of  Manchester,  and  on  all  occasions  defended 
the  liberty  of  Nonconformists,  he  claims  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  Lancashire  nonconformity.  When  the  Jacobites  occupied 
Preston,  he  read  morning  prayers  in  the  parish  church,  and  read 
with  more  than  his  usual  emphasis  the  prayer  for  King  George  and 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  A  soldier  is  said  to  have  approached  with 
a  drawn  sword  and  required  him  to  substitute  James  for  George. 
He  replied,  *  Soldier,  do  your  duty,  and  I  will  do  mine.'  He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  surrender  the  desk  and  pulpit  to  the  chaplain 
of  the  insurgents,  Mr.  Patten,  who,  although  a  clergyman,  had 
assumed  something  like  a  military  dress.  In  a  grotesque  combina- 
tion of  profiine  and  sacred  vestments,  a  blue  coat  and  lace  trimmings 
and  a  grave  and  venerable  wig,  the  chaplain  substituted  James  for 
Greorge,  and  the  congregation,  with  the  exception  of  Peploe,  reverently 
kneeled  in  assent  to  the  prayer. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Wroe,  the  silver-tongued  Warden  of  Manchester, 
in  1718,  afforded  the  Whig  government  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
rewarding  the  boldness  and  intrepiditv  of  the  loyal  curate  of  Preston. 
But  Peploe,  in  the  estimation  of  the  fellows  of  the  college,  was  not  a 
fitting  successor  to  the  deceased  warden.  The  fellows  had  complained 
of  the  inconsistency  of  Wroe,  who,  a  Tory  in  theory,  was  in  practice 
an  adherent  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  As  his  politics  and  religion 
did  not  harmonise,  he  acted  with  decision  in  no  matter  of  importance. 
Considerate  and  gentle  to  all,  he  was  friendly  with  Nonconformists 
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whUe  he  preaclied  against  their  nonconformity,  and  averse  to  popery 
while  he  maintained  High  Chnrch  principles  -with  as  much  tenacity 
as  his  gentle  spirit  would  allow  him  to  maintain  any  theory  what* 
ever.  The  fellows  desired  a  warden  of  more  spirit  and  decision,  who 
would  say  what  he  meant,  smd  do  what  he  said,  and  make  everybody 
understand  him.  They  found  such  a  man  placed  over  them ;  but  hijs 
spirit  and  decision  appeared,  not  in  &vouring  and  forwarding,  but  in 
opposing  and  frustrating,  their  purposes.  To  them  it  was  the  exchange 
of  King  Log  for  King  Stork. 

Peploe,  like  Wroe,  was  a  gentleman,  but  with  a  very  different  sort 
of  gentility.  Of  dignified  manners  and  lofty  bearing,  he  knew  what 
was  due  to  himself,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  assert  and  maintain  his 
authority.  Respectful  to  others,  he  required  respect  in  return,  and 
faultless  in  his  own  behaviour,  he  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  misbehaviour  or  mistakes  of  his  opponents.  Of  strong  will 
and  resolute  spirit,  he  was  ever  ready  at  all  costs  to  maintain  his 
own  place  and  execute  his  own  purpose.  About  him  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  weakness  or  inconsistency.  Everybody  knew  not  only 
what  he  did  say,  but  before  he  spoke  what  he  would  say,  about  any 
public  question.  His  political  and  religious  principles  were  in  perfect 
harmony.  His  love  of  liberty  was  so  strong  that,  opposed  as  he  was 
to  popery,  he  asserted  what  few  Protestants  would  then  acknowledge, 
the  right  of  even  Papists  to  toleration  in  the  quiet  observance  of  their 
religious  ritual.  On  account  not  only  of  his  liberal  principles,  but  of 
the  firmness  and  decisiou  with  which  he  maintained  them,  the  fellows 
resolved  that  this  man  should  not  reign  over  them,  or  that,  if  he  did, 
they  would  make  his  reign  troublesome  to  himself  by  every  annoyance 
which  they  could  devise.  The  man  who  prayed  for  King  George  in 
the  presence  of  the  Jacobite  soldiery  was  not  very  hkely  to  submit 
quietly  to  a  cabal  of  Tory  fellows,  clerks,  and  chaplains. 

But  the  fellows  had  the  bishop  in  their  favour.  Dr.  Ghkstrell,  a 
High  Churchman,  who  then  occupied  the  see  of  Chester.  He  refused 
to  inaugurate  the  warden,  and  the  warden  reused  to  acknowledge 
his  jurisdiction.  The  controversy  excited  great  interest  among  eccle* 
siastical  lawyers,  who  watched  its  progress  with  intense  party-feeling, 
until,  after  many  hearings  and  appeals,  it  was  decided  by  the  highest 
judicature  of  the  country.  Since  the  Reformation,  no  question  of 
Church  polity  has  excited  more  interest  than  that  which  was  then 
litigated,  the  legal  right  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  exercise 
the  privilege  which  had  been  before  the  Reformation  committed  to 
his  predecessors  by  the  authority  of  the  pope.  A  brief  notice  of  the 
long  controversy  may  be  interesting  even  to  Nonconformists. 

According  to  the  charter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester, 
the  appointment  of  the  warden  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  the 
king  had  appointed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peploe.  So  far  there  was  no 
dispute ;  but  the  charter  prescribed  as  a  qualification  a  degree  in 
divinity.  As  Peploe  had  not  graduated  in  divinity,  the  bishop 
refused  to  invest  him  with  the  office,  and  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
his  refusal  that  the  appointment,  being  contrary  to  the  charter,  was 
illegal  and  void.     It  would  seem  not  very  difficult  for  a  king,  who 
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could  make  dukes  and  archbishops,  to  make  a  doctor  in  divinity. 
On  an  intimation  of  the  royal  pleasure,  Peploe  was  created  doctor  m 
divinity  by  mandate  of  the  Whig  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But 
Gastrell  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  He  contended,  first,  that  the 
archbishop  had  no  legal  authority  to  confer  degrees  in  divinity,  and 
next,  that  even  if  he  had,  his  degrees  were  merely  honorary  titles,  of 
no  value  in  qualifying  for  an  office.  In  support  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion, he  and  his  lawyers  maintained  that  the  authority  of  the  arch- 
bishop, having  been  originally  *  legatine,'  derived  from  the  pope,  had 
ceased  at  the  Reformation  together  with  its  source,  the  papal  juris- 
diction. In  support  of  the  second  proposition,  they  contended  that 
the  charter  required  some  proof  of  competent  learning  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  not  a  merely  honorary  distinc- 
tion which  would  afibrd  no  evidence  of  any  such  learning.  The 
bishop,  instigated  by  the  fellows,  fought  hard  for  years  to  prevent  a 
liberal  clergyman  from  attaining  the  office ;  but  eventually  it  was 
decided  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  land,  that  by  the  Act  o£ 
Supremacy  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  had  vested  in  the  crown ;  that 
the  archbishop  derived  from  the  crown  whatever  authority  his  pre- 
decessors had  derived  from  the  pope,  and  that  his  degrees  were  in 
every  respect  vaJid,  and  equal  to  those  conferred  by  the  universities. 
The  bishop  could  refuse  institution  no  longer.  The  Whig  doctor, 
triumphing  over  his  Tory  fellows,  or  rather  over  their  empty  stalls, 
for  they  took  care  not  to  be  present,  was  inaugurated,  and  during  the 
long  and  eventful  period  from  1718  to  1781  the  two  Peploes,  fether 
and  son,  both  Whigs,  ruled  the  Manchester  clergy,  the  fether  with  a 
hard  hand,  subject  to  every  possible  annoyance ;  the  son  with  a  softer 
hand,  and  therefore  with  less  trouble.  Their  rule,  however,  was  a 
sad  mortification  to  the  Manchester  Tories,  both  lay  and  clerical. 

While  Peploe  on  all  occasions  asserted  his  authority  and  made  it 
felt  by  the  fellows,  they  found  some  small  comfort  in  complaining  of 
his  conduct  to  Bishop  GastreU,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  visitor 
of  the  college,  had,  power  to  correct  whatever  in  any  official  was 
proved  to  be  wrong.  But  Peploe  was  too  vigilant  to  bring  himself, 
by  any  illegality,  under  the  power  of  the  episcopal  visitor,  who,  on 
hearing  the  complaints  of  the  fellows,  could  do  no  more  than  express 
his  disapproval  of  the  warden's  imperious  conduct.  For  that  disap- 
proval the  warden  cared  very  little,  and  seldom  failed  to  show  by  his 
looks  and  movements  how  little  he  cared  for  it.  The  fellows  next  re- 
sorted to  the  pulpit,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  the  warden,  on  the  contrary,  preached  on  the 
right  of  the  people  to  assert  their  freedom  by  the  resistance  of  uncon- 
stitutional power.  The  fellows  preached  in  defence  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings ;  the  warden  in  defence  of  the  glorious  BevolutioiL 
The  Tory  preachers  by  their  popular  eloquence  drew  crowded  con- 
gpregations ;  Peploe  was  too  stiff  and  dignified  a  gentleman  to  work 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  populace.  As  by  the  charter  the  warden  had 
to  preach  onlv  on  great  occasions,  as  on  Christmas  Day  and  Easter 
Sundav,  the  four  fellows  with  their  two  chaplains  possessed  the  advan- 
tage or  having  at  their  disposal  eight  or  ten  Sundays  for  every  one 
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claimed  by  the  warden.  Constitutional  liberty  would  have  fared  ill 
in  Mancbester,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  Wbig  rector  and  curate  of  St. 
Ann's  cburcb  and  the  ministers  of  tbe  presby  terian  meeting-honse  in 
Acres  field.  Tbe  people  were  as  zealous  for  tbeir  respective  parties 
as  were  tbeir  teacbers.  Ladies  in  plaid  petticoats,  and  gentlemen  in 
plaid  waistcoats,  representing  Stuart  preferences,  frequented  the  col- 
legiate cburcb  except  when  tbe  warden  preached,  wbUe  other  ladies 
with  orange  ribands,  and  other  gentlemen  with  orange  bandkercbiefe, 
worshipped  in  St.  Aim's  or  in  tbe  Cross  Street  meeting-bouse.  In 
tbe  coUegiate  cburcb,  when  tbe  prayer  for  King  G-eorge  was  mumbled 
over,  tbe  people  rose  from  their  knees  :  in  St.  Ann's  that  prayer  was 
repeated  with  especial  emphasis  and  fervour.  Such  was  the  religious 
life  of  Manchester  in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  last  century. 

Peploe  asserted  bis  authority  by  enforcing  with  unexampled  severity 
tbe  old  rules  of  the  college,  and  imposing  fines  upon  the  fellows  for 
neglect  of  observances  which  had  long  become  obsolete.  The  fellows 
appealed  to  the  bishop  to  afford  them  some  protection  in  tbeir  troubles. 
During  tbe  dispute  tne  bishop  died,  and  Peploe,  who  bad  powerful 
firiends  at  court,  obtained  for  himself  the  episcopal  throne,  becoming, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  fellows,  his  own  visitor.  Being  thus  both 
bishop  and  warden,  he  was  absolute  over  the  Manchester  clergy, 
whom  he  resolved  to  rule  with  rigour,  and  to  punish  for  all  the  annoy- 
ance they  had  given  him.  His  subordinates  resisted.  They  pleaded 
that  an  official  could  not  be  his  own  visitor,  that  he  could  not  be 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  that  he  could  not  punish  himself  for  his  own 
&ults.  An  appeal  must  lie  somewhere,  to  some  court  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  to  the  archbishop  or  to  tbe  crown.  Peploe  bad  not  much  to 
fear  from  either  authority  ;  but  instead  of  encountering  prolonged  and 
expensive  litigation,  be  contrived  to  have  bis  son,  who  would  do  any- 
thing he  desired,  made  warden  in  bis  place,  while  he  as  Bishop  of 
Chester  would  continue  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  visitor.  Tbe 
fellows  were  humiliated  by  being  made  subordinate  to  a  man  much 
younger  than  themselves,  while  they  felt  as  heavily  as  before  tbe 
nand  of  the  father,  who,  by  means  of  bis  obedient  son,  and  bis  visita- 
torial powers,  annoyed  them  more  effectually  and  yet  more  safely  than 
be  could  have  done  had  he  combined  in  bis  own -person  two  incompa- 
tible offices.  Tbe  quarrel  became  fiercer  than  ever.  The  bishop 
charged  a  fellow  with  being  no  better  than  a  Jacobite ;  tbe  parson 
retaliated  by  accusing  bis  bishop  of  being  as  bad  as  a  Presbyterian. 
It  was  stnuige  preaching  in  Lancashire,  when  a  Tory  clergyman 
preached  against  a  Whig  brother  for  not  observing  tbe  thirtieth  of 
January,  and  tbe  Whig  preacher  retaliated  by  looking  through 
the  windows  of  St.  Ann's  church  towards  the  heads  exposed  on  the 
neighbouring  exchange,  and  affecting  to  address  tbe  Tories,  exclaimed, 
*  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel !  '  Worse  than  either,  a  presbyterian 
preacher,  James  Owen,  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  I  hope  of  some 
little  piety,  not  satisfied  with  the  terrible  severities  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  demanding  more  blood  of  tbe  vile  Papists  and  rapacious 
Scotchmen.* 

*  Owen's  wont  serxnon  was  preached  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  on  the  axmi* 
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It  is  pleasing  to  interrupt  the  conrse  of  the  narrative  bj  observing 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  violent  excitement,  John  Wesley  visited 
Manchester  in  1733,*  and  preached  both  in  the  high  place  of  toryism, 
and  in  the  temple  of  whiggery,  and  displeased  both  parties  by  preach- 
ing in  &vonr  of  neither.  His  mission  was  to  all  men,  and  men  of  all 
parties  would  have  been  wiser  and  better  had  they  listened  to  his 
evangelical  instructions.  As  he  preached  peace  and  the  common 
salvation  equally  for  all  men,  High  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen 
angrily  called  him  a  schismatic,  and  grave  Presbyterians  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  he  was  '  very  irregular.'  '  The  common  people '  of  all 
parties  and  of  no  party  ^  heard  him  gladly.'  f 

Amidst  the  bitter  and  exasperated  feelings  which  prevailed  in  Man- 
chester during  the  interval  between  the  two  Jacobite  rebellions,  a 
new  kind  of  nonconformity  excited  considerable  attention,  not  so 
much  by  the  number  of  its  adherents,  as  by  the  indomitable  energy 
and  restless  activity  of  its  minister  and  principal  supporters. 

In  theory  a  great  many  High  Churchmen  were  Jacobites,  although 
they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Eang  George,  and  desired  to 
maintain  the  protestant  succession  in  his  &mily.  What  they  would 
have  done  had  the  pretender  professed  to  become  a  Protestant,  or 
professed  his  willingness,  without  becoming  a  Protestant,  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  There 
were  also  several  clergymen  who,  following  the  example  of  the  non- 
juring  bishops  of  the  Revolution,  willingly  ventured  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
With  something  of  the  integrity  and  self-denial  of  the  older  Noncon- 
formists, they  resigned  their  benefices,  and  became  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  office  in  the  national  Church. 

Of  the  nonjurors,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  Dr.  Thomas 

Tersary  of  the  battle  of  Gulloden.  At  this  time  Mr.  Joseph  Motterahead,  a  Yeiy 
quiet  and  peaceable  man,  was  the  preebyterian  minister  in  Manchester,  and  Mr. 
John  Seddon  (whom  Dr.  Priestley  called  *  a  Sociniau  *)  was  his  assistant.  Owen, 
however,  although  residing  at  Roch<iale,  seems  to  have  intermeddled  in  all  the 
quarrels  of  the  Manchester  Dissentirs  as  if  he  had  been  their  leader. 

*  Collectanea  relating  to  Md^Ml^mkr,  compiled  by  John  Harland,  F.S.A.|  p.  168. 
In  1736  Mr.  Wesley  paid  his  seoJPnrlsit  to  Manchester,  and  preached  in  Trini^ 
chapel,  Salford.  In  the  same  year  .K.  Whitefield  first  preached  in  Manchester.  — Ibid. 

t  In  his  early  visits  to  Lancashire,  Mr.  Wesley  found  the  people  in  the  puritan 
parts  of  the  county  very  unmanageable.  In  his  Journal  he  says  of  Rochdale  : 
*  As  soon  as  ever  we  entered  the  town,  we  found  the  streets  on  both  sides  lined 
with  multitudes  of  people,  shouting,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  gnashing  upon  us 
with  their  teeth.'  .  .  'We  came  to  Bolton  about  five  in  the  evening.  We  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  main  street  than  we  perceived  the  lions  at  Rochdale  were 
lambs  in  comparison  with  those  of  Bolton.  Such  rage  and  bitterness  I  scarce  ever 
saw  before  in  any  creatures  that  bore  the  form  of  men.  They  followed  us  in  full 
cry  to  the  house  where  we  went ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  gone  in,  took  possession 
of  all  the  avenues  to  it  and  filled  the  streets  from  one  end  to  the  other.  After 
some  time  the  waves  did  not  roar  quite  so  loud,  and  Mr.  P.  thought  he  mifht  ven- 
ture out.  They  immediately  closed  in,  threw  him  down,  rolled  him  in  the  mire, 
so  that  when  he  scrambled  from  them  and  got  into  the  house  again,  one  could 
scarcely  tell  what  or  who  he  was.' — Extracts  cited  in  Centenary  MenwriaU  ofDuh^t 
Alley  Chapd,  BoUon-U-Moon,  p.  28.  When  he  was  preaching  in  1747  in  Salford, 
the  people  threatened  to  play  the  fire-engine  on  Mr.  Wedey. — OoUeetantok^  p^  169. 
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Deacon,  the  pastor,  or,  as  lie  was  often  styled,  the  bishop  of  a  congpre- 
eation  accostomed  to  assemble  in  a  bnilding  called  by  the  Whigs  of 
Manchester  the  '  schism  shop  in  Fennell  Street.'  Although  a  devoted 
nonjuror,  he  differed  from  the  Chorch  of  England  mnch  more  widely 
than  most  of  his  brethren  who  like  himself  had  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  nonjurors  generally  had  no  objection  to  the 
articles  or  formularies  of  the  English  Church,  and  would  gladly  have 
continued  their  ministry  in  its  communion,  if  they  could  have  done 
so  without  swearing  allegiance  to  the  ruling  powers.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  like  Dodwell,  held  very  strange  doctrines,  but  they  would 
not  allow  that  their  doctrines  were  contradictory  to  any  of  the  articles 
of  the  English  Church.  Some  accredited  clergymen  probably  held 
them,  as  well  as  these  nonjurors. 

But  the  schismatics  of  FenneU  Street  imputed  false  doctrine  to  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  to  all  other  existing  Churches  save 
their  own.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  errors  of  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  English  Church  which  were  discovered  and  refuted 
by  Podmore  the  learned  barber.  In  his  estimate  of  those  errors,  the 
doctor  generally  agreed  with  the  barber.  The  book  from  which  we 
nay  learn  their  doctrine  is  entitled  '  A  full,  true,  and  comprehensive 
view  of  Christianity,  containing  a  short  historical  account  of  religion 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  fourth  century  after  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  also  the  complete  duty  of  a  Christian  in  relation  to 
&ith,  practice,  worship,  and  rituals,  set  forth  sincerely,  without  re- 
gard to  any  modem  Church,  sect,  or  party,  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  was  delivered  by  the  Apostles,  and  received  by  the 
Universal  Church  of  Christ  during  the  first  four  centuries.' 

This  title  is  not  only  comprehensive  but  appropriate,  for  assuredly 
no  *  modem  Church,  sect,  or  party,'  out  of  FenneU  Street,  Man- 
Chester,  ever  believed  the  religious  principles  of  this  remarkable  book. 

As  soon  as  it  was  published,  the  Tory  clergymen  of  the  collegiate 
church  were  greatly  annoyed  on  account  of  ilie  Catholic  doctnnes 
which  it  maintained  :  Catholic  doctrines  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
were,  as  they  had  been  uniformly  professed  by  all  episcopal  Churches, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental,  before  the  B^ghnation,  and  yet  they 
were  not  the  doctrines  of  the  ChurcliJ|ftjffigland.  The  collegiate 
fellows  had  expected  a  defence  of  High  Church  principles,  and  had 
therefore  solicited  subscriptions  for  the  book ;  but  they  found  in  it  so 
much  contradiction  of  the  articles  of  their  own  Ghtircli,  that  they 
knew  not  how  with  a  good  grace  either  to  defend  or  to  abandon  the 
position  they  had  hastily  assumed.  Owen,  the  fierce  Presbyterian, 
had  accused  them  of  promoting  popery  by  encouraging  Deacon,  and 
they  found  he  had  good  reason  f ornis accusation.  Their  old  enemy, 
Bidbiop  Peploe,  armed  with  visitatorial  powers,  would  soon,  as  they 
feared,  charge  them  with  &vouring  all  sorts  of  &Ise  doctrina  The 
more  moderate  of  their  own  party,  Tories  but  not  Jacobites,  were 
ashamed  of  their  imprudence. 

On  the  publication  of  the  book,  the  author  appeared  so  desirous 
for  reunion  with  the  Catholic  Church  that  he  was  hastily  supposed 
to  have  renounced  the  principles  of  the  Beformation.     A  careful 
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reading  of  the  work,  however,  would  have  shown  that  there  was  not 
much  reason  to  fear  on  that  account.     He  longed  for  a  union  with 
the  popish  church,  but  to  accomplish  it  the  pope  must  be  converted, 
and  make  such  concessions  to  Dr.  Deacon  as  no  pope  ever  thought 
of  making  to  an  emperor.     He  would  hold  communion  with  the  pope, 
if  the  pope  would  accept  his  creed  instead  of  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent :  just  as  he  would  hold  communion  with  King  Gteorge, 
if  he  would  return  to  Hanover,  and  leave  the  throne  for  its  rightful 
owner.     Deacon  was  no  lover  of  schism,  for  he  would  gladly  have 
healed  all  schism  by  inducing  all  schismatics  to  unite  with  his,  '  True 
British  Catholic  Church. '     Owen  came  out  fiercely  against  the  fellows 
in  a  publication  entitled  *  Jacobite  or  Nonjuring  Principles  Examined, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Master  Tool  of  the  Faction,*  the  said  *  master  tool ' 
being  Dr.  Byrom,  who,  though  not  in  orders,  had  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  Jacobite  clergy.*     One  specimen  of  the  style  of  this 
presbyterian  polemic  may  be  quite  enough  for  the  reader.     Deacon 
had  contended  that  exorcism  was  one  of  the  rites  of  true  baptism 
which  the  English  Church  had  renounced.     Owen  exclaimed,  '  Un- 
happily, infeints  come  out  of  their  Maker's  hands  possessed  of  the 
devil !  but  a  poor  contemptible  devil  it  is,  to  be  blown  out  of  his  do- 
minion by  the  breath  of  a  nonjuring  priest.     The  fire  of  exorcism, 
says  Dr.  Deacon,  not  only  burns  but  drives  away  the  deviL     Right ! 
a  burnt  devil,  like  a  burnt  child,  dreads  the  fire.' 

The  difference  between  Dr.  Deacon's  Church  and  all  other  Churches 
is  apparent  in  the  following  particulars  : 

According  to  him  there  are  twelve  sacraments :  two  greater — 
baptism  and  the  eucharist;  ten  smaller — exorcism,  the  anointing 
with  oil,  the  wearing  of  white  garments,  the  taste  of  milk  and 
honey,  the  anointing  with  chrism,  the  signing  of  the  cross,  the  im- 
position of  hands,  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  holy  orders,  and  matri- 
mony. 

The  doctor  also  taught  that  it  was  a  duty  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians  to  abstain  from  eating  blood,  and  to  stand  when  praying 
on  Sundays  and  on  every  day  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  In- 
deed, he  seems  scarcely  to  have  known  who  wSiS  the  worse  sinner 
the  Churchman  who  kneeled  when  praying  on  Sundays  or  the  Dis- 
senter who  stood  when  praying  on  Fridays.  Praying  to  saints  or 
angels  he  strictly  prohibited.  He  utterly  denied  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  aad  the  real  presence  in  every  form.  His  doctrine  of 
the  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  was 
peculiar  to  his  little  sect,  yet  as  it  secures  the  authority  of  the  priest 
in  offering  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  without  involving  the  absuridities 
and  contradictions  of  the  real  presence,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  been 
accepted  by  other  advocates  of  sacerdotal  power.     By  the  repetition 

*  Byrom  was  well  able  to  reply  in  prose  or  yerse  to  Owen  and  his  presbyteriazx 
friends.    He  was  the  writer  of  the  lines  well  known  in  Lancashire : — 

'  Gkxl  bless  the  King !  I  mean  our  faith's  defender, 
Gkxi  bless  (no  harm  in  blessing)  the  Pretender  1 
But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  King, 
Qod  bless  \ja  all  1  that's  quite  another  thing.' 
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of  the  words  *  This  is  my  body,'  *  This  is  my  blood,'  made  by  an 
apostolic  priest,  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  authorised  symbols  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  as  such  they  are  offered  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  for  sin,  the  symbols  being  accepted  for  the  reality. 
Of  the  solemn  fasts  of  the  Church  he  insisted  upon  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday.  The  doctor  condemned 
both  the  Latin  and  the  English  Church  for  the  insertion  of  *  filioque ' 
in  the  Athanasian  creed,  for  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha  as  Scrip- 
ture, and  for  the  neglect  of  the  trine  immersion.  And  further,  he 
regarded  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  Church,  the  royal 
supremacy,  as  the  worst  of  abominations,  the  scandalous  sale  of  the 
birthright  of  the  Church  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

For  the  use  of  his  church  he  printed  *  A  complete  Collection  of 
Devotions  both  public  and  private,  taken  from  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions, the  Ancient  Liturgies,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 

Of  the  number  of  his  adherents  the  accounts  are  contradictory. 
One  opponent  says  scornfully  that  the  congregation  consisted  of 
'  only  a  few  score  of  old  women.'  Another  says  angrily,  *  He  has  in- 
veigled such  numbers  that,  unable  to  do  his  business  himself,  he  has 
ordained  a  queer  dog  of  a  barber.'  It  is  certain  that  his  books  had  a 
large  sale,  that  his  influence  in  Manchester  was  considerable,  and 
that  several  of  his  people  were  in  circumstances  to  purchase  commis- 
sions in  the  Manchester  regiment  of  the  pretender's  army. 

The  barbarous  severities  with  which  the  rebellion  of  1715  was 
crushed  perpetuated  the  bitter  and  resentful  feeling  with  which  the 
Whig  government  was  regarded  by  the  Catholics  and  High  Church- 
men of  Lancashire.  No  man  did  more  than  Dr.  Deacon  to  preserve 
and  exasperate  this  feeling,  although  he  did  it  with  so  much  skill  and 
contrivance  as  to  escape  prosecution.  Living  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  collegiate  clergy,  he  was  suspected  of  being  the  medium  of  clan- 
destine communications  between  them  and  the  pretender,  while  they 
were  publicly  accused  by  their  enemies.  Bishop  Peploe  and  Mr. 
Owen,  of  encouraging  and  promoting,  as  far  as  they  dared,  the 
treasonable  purposes  and  schemes  of  the  Jacobites.  Meetings  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts  were  regularly  held  in  different  taverns  of 
Manchester  (frequently  known  by  their  signs),  in  which  the  Jacobites 
drank  the  health  of  *  the  king  '  over  the  water  (not,  I  suppose,  drink- 
ing of  the  water).*  Many  of  the  clergy  were  known  to  frequent 
these  convivial  meetings,  especially  at  a  favourite  tavern  at  Didsbury. 
The  chief  and  acknowledged  agent  of  the  pretender  was  Colonel 
Townley,  a  member  of  the  great  Catholic  family  of  that  name,  whose 
intimate  association  with  the  collegiate  clergy  was  notorious  and  un- 
deniable. How  far  he  made  them  acquainted  with  the  plans  and 
purposes  which  he  afterwards  worked,  or  how  fax  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  trust  them,  there  are  no  means  of  discovering.f 

*  The  Rev.  Eichard  ABsheton  aesigns,  as  one  of  the  reaaons  of  Warden  Peploe's 
refusal  to  admit  him  chaplain,  when  elected  by  the  fellows  of  the  church,  that  he 
never  entered  a  tavern  which  was  called  '  the  Qeorge/  and  never  baptised  a  child 
with  that  Hanoverian  name. 

t  The  intimacy  of  Dr.  Byrom  with  Townley  is  apparent  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
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When,  in  November  1745,  Prince  Charles  marched  into  Lancashire, 
Colonel  Townley,  having  carefolly  made  his  arrangements  with  the 
Jacobites  for  the  reception  of  the  prince  in  Manchester,  joined  the 
pretender's  standard  at  Preston.  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 28,  the  vanguard  of  the  rebels  entered  Manchester,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  main  body  joined  them  and  encamped  in  St. 
Ann's  Sqnare,  then  newly  built.  Their  friends,  being  prepared  for 
their  arrival,  collected  in  crowds,  and  greeted  them  with  shouts  of 
welcome.  The  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  were  only  too  glad  to  keep 
out  of  their  way.  Colonel  Townley,  who  had  previously  engaged 
several  of  the  gentlemen  and  principal  traders  of  the  town  for  officers, 
speedily  mustered  and  enrolled  a  Manchester  regiment  in  the  service 
of  the  prince.  Three  sons  of  Dr.  Deacon  were,  on  the  advice  of  their 
father  and  with  his  prayers  and  blessing,  among  the  first  who  obtained 
their  commissions.  Thomas  Syddall,  who  had  never  allowed  to 
decay  within  him  that  inveterate  hatred  of  Whigs  and  Dissenters 
which  took  possession  of  his  soul  when  he  saw  the  head  of  his  father 
fixed  upon  the  market-cross  of  Manchester,  showed  so  much  zeal  and 
activity  that  he  was  made  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and  worked  in- 
cessantly for  the  cause.  Of  the  officers,  some  were  members  of 
Deacon's  church,  some  were  CathoUcs,  and  some  orthodox  Church- 
men. Several  were  so  zealous  as  to  purchase  their  commissions  at  a 
considerable  price.  A  captain's  commission  was  bought  of  Colonel 
Townley  for  601.  One  of  the  first  enrolled  was  Captain  James  Daw- 
son, who  was  the  subject  of  Shenstone's  beautiful  ballad  entitled 
•  Jemmy  Dawson.'  *  The  Rev.  Thomas  Coppock  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxon,  a  teacher  in  the  grammar  school,  was  appointed  chaplain. 
Dressed  in  full  canonicals,  he  accompanied  a  drummer  through  the 
town,  and  exhorted  the  townsmen  in  the  name  of  their  God  to  enlist 
in  the  service  of  their  rightful  sovereign.  How  many  Manchester 
men  enlisted  does  not  very  distinctly  appear,  but  so  far  as  we  can 

the  Jaoobite  colonel,  who  waa  sadly  addicted  to  profane  swearing  : — 

*  Soldier,  so  tender  of  thy  prince's  fame, 
Why  so  profane  of  a  superior  name ! 
For  thy  king's  sake  the  brunt  of  battle  bear. 
But  for  the  King  of  kings'  sake — Do  not  swear.' 

*  '  Young  Dawson  was  a  gallant  youth, 
A  brighter  never  trod  the  plain, 
And  well  he  loved  one  charming  maid. 
And  dearly  was  he  loved  again.' 

This  '  charming  maid '  followed  her  lover  as  he  was  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the 
scaffold. 

'And  then  her  mourning  coach  was  called. 

The  sledge  moved  slowly  on  before ; 
Though  borne  in  her  triumphal  car 

She  had  not  loved  her  favourite  more. 

*  The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past, 

The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retired. 
The  maid  threw  back  her  languid  hea<L 

And  sighing  forth  his  name  expired/ 
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ascertain  from  the  reports  of  the  recmitiiig  sergeant  and  of  Lieuten- 
ant Deacon,  the  secretary  of  the  regiment,  i£ey  were  above  five 
hundred.  On  that  Saturday  the  prince  was  proclaimed  amidst  loud 
applause  in  St.  Ann's  Square,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  town. 
The  Bicv.  Mr.  Clayton,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  collegiate  church, 
offered  before  a  listening  crowd  prayers  for  the  new  king  in  the 
public  street  of  Salford.  The  rejoicings  and  festivities  of  the  day 
were  closed  with  illuminations  and  fireworks  in  the  evening. 

But  Sunday,  November  30,  was  the  grand  day  of  the  Jacobites, 
one  of  the  great  Sundays  of  which  Manchester  has  seen  so  many. 
As  it  was  St.  Andrew's  day,  the  Scotch,  in  honour  of  their  national 
saint,  had  the  service  celebrated  in  the  collegiate  church  according 
to  the  formularies  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  community.  The 
Manchester  regiment  mustered  in  the  churchyard  around  their  flag 
inscribed  '  Church  and  Country.'  The  men  mounted  blue  and  white 
cockades,  and  the  officers  wore  waistcoats  of  Stuart  tartan.  TThe 
ladies  with  tartan  ribbons,  shawls,  and  mantles  crowded  the  church 
and  paraded  the  streets.  Never  in  Manchester  has  there  been  such 
a  magnificent  display  of  tartan  plaid  as  blazed  out  on  that  memorable 
Sunday.  Prince  Charles  occupied  the  warden's  seat,  and  Coppock 
preached  before  him  from  the  text,  '  The  Lord  is  King,  let  the  earth 
be  glad  thereof.'  Men  and  women,  whose  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers in  that  venerable  church  had  felt  their  souls  stirred  within 
them  by  Warden  Heyricke's  fierce  denunciations  of  the  popish  policy 
of  a  Stuart,  listened  with  delight  to  the  flattening  eulogies  ofl*ered  to 
his  popish  descendant.  Where  Warden  Peploe  was  on  that  Sunday 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  showed  none  of  the  spirit  of  his  father,  who, 
thirty  years  before,  pray5d  for  King  George  in  the  midst  of  the 
pretender's  soldiery.  Nor  do  I  find  either  the  Presbyterians  or  the 
Whigs  offering  any  counter-demonstration.  The  congregations  who 
on  that  day  ought  to  have  been  with  their  orange  colours  praying 
for  King  George  in  Cross  Street  meeting-house  or  in  St.  Aim's 
church  seem  to  have  confined  their  devotions  to  their  private 
houses.  Owen  preached  against  the  Jacobites,  but  as  far  from  them 
as  Rochdale.  The  spirit  which  thirty  years  before  inspired  Parson 
Woods  of  Chowbent  seems  to  have  departed  from  the  Presbyterians 
of  East  Lancashire.  Although  their  brethren  in  Liverpool  were 
arming  in  defence  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  threatening  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  Stuarts,  they  had  lost  their  zeal,  activity, 
and  courage.  Especially  in  old  puritan  Manchester  the  orange 
plumes  seem  to  have  grown  pale  and  faded  into  white  feathers  before 
the  bright  colours  of  the  Stuart  tartan.* 

After  a  day  or  two  the  Manchester  regiment  marched  southward 
with  their  prince  through  Macclesfield  towards  Derby;  but  they 
soon  returned,  in  opposition  to  the  earnest  and  indignant  remon- 

*  Among  the  most  zealous  and  active  of  the  volunteers  who  enlisted  in  the 
Liverpool  regiment  for  the  defence  of  King  George,  was  Mr.  John  Johnson,  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Byrom  Street,  and  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Johnsonian 
Baptists,  whose  peculiarities  are  described  in  Kurd's  IlUtory  of  Religious  Denomin- 
atioTu.  See  also  Thorn's  Liverpool  Churches  and  Chapels,  p.  44. 
ll 
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strances  of  their  adjutant  Syddall  and  their  chaplain  Coppock. 
Distrusting  the  skill  of  their  own  officers,  and  observing  that  many 
of  the  Scotch  were  going  the  nearest  road  to  their  own  country  with 
as  much  booty  as  they  could  carry,  they  yielded  to  a  panic,  and, 
returning  to  Manchester,  broke  up  the  regiment  and  dispersed  in  the 
town.  Coppock,  Syddall,  the  Deacons,  and  a  few  others,  kept 
together,  retreated  to  Carlisle,  and  made  a  feeble  effort  to  hold  that 
ci^  for  Prince  Charles.  They  were  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Coppock  was  executed  at  Carlisle.  He  appeared  on  the 
scaffold  in  full  canonicals,  and  prayed  for  his  true  and  lawful 
superior.  Prince  Charles.  Ten  of  them  were  sent  to  London  and 
executed  on  Kennington  Common.  Among  these  were  Adjutant 
Syddall  and  Lieutenant  Deacon,  both  of  whom  died  with  wonderful 
calmness  and  heroism.  Syddall  spent  an  hour  in  his  private 
devotions.  While  he  was  so  engaged,  a  pile  of  faggots  by  which  his 
heart  was  to  be  burnt  accidentally  ignited.  He  calmly  looked  on  the 
fire  and  prayed,  '  Lord,  help  me  ! '  He  avowed  his  faith  in  the  true 
British  Church,  not  the  corrupt  Church  of  the  pope  nor  the  schis- 
matical  Church  of  the  Hanoverians.*  He  prayed  for  James  IIL,  his 
rightfal  king,  and  for  Charles  Edward  and  Henry  Benedict,  the  true 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York.  He  entreated  God  to  forgive 
his  enemies,  and  protested  that  he  had  acted  firom  a  deep  and  settled 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  he  was  ready  to  die. 
Finally  he  prayed,  '  May  all  my  dear  children  have  grace  to  tread 
the  dangerous  steps  which  have  led  me  to  this  place,  and  may  they 
also  have  the  courage  and  constancy  to  endure  to  the  end,  and  to 
despise  power  when  it  is  opposed  to  duty.'  f 

The  heads  of  Syddall  and  Deacon  were  sent  to  IVlanchester,  and 
placed  on  poles  on  the  exchange.  J  Dr.  Deacon  was  among  the  first 
who  went  to  look  upon  the  head  of  his  son  and  that  of  his  friend. 
He  raised  his  hat,  and  uncovered  thanked  God  for  their  faith  and 
constancy.  His  friends  performed  the  same  act  of  reverence,  and,  as 
long  as  the  heads  remained  upon  the  exchange,  the  Jacobites  never 
passed  without  respectfully  stopping  and  raising  their  hats.  This 
was  a  sad  annoyance  to  the  Presbyterians.  It  was  denounced  as 
false  worship  and  idolatry  by  their  intemperate  preacher  Owen,  who 
not  only  preached  but  printed,  '  It  is  one  of  my  principles  that 
showing  religious  honours  to  rebels'  skuUs  is  false  worship  in  the 
Christian  sense,  but  true  nonjuring  and  Jacobite  devotion. '§ 

A   day    of  public   thanksgiving   was   observed   in   Manchester. 

*  All  the  Deaconites  who  were  executed  made  the  same  profession  of  their  faith 
on  the  scaffold. 

+  A  document  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  Syddall  professes  to  he  tho 
dying  speech  of  the  martyr.  It  is  signed  ^  Thomas  Syddall/  and  dated  on  the  day 
of  his  execution ;  hut  it  is  improbable  that  the  whole  of  it  was  addressed  to  the 
spectators.  It  may  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Deacon,  and  signed  by  Syddall  as 
the  expression  of  the  sentiments  to  which  he  briefly  adverted  on  the  scaffold. 

X  An  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the  constable  of  Manchester  is :  '  Ezpence,  tending 
the  Sheriff  this  morning  for  Syddall's  and  Deacon's  heads  put  up,  02.  Is,  6d.* 

§  Owen's  Bcnnd.ilous  sermon,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  is  entitled,  AU  u 
veil;  or  the  Dejieat  of  the  late  lUbellion,  an  exalted  and  iUmtriom  bleuing. 
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While  the  Tory  fellows  of  the  collegiate  church  were  snlky  and 
silent,  the  Whig  clergy  and  the  presbyterian  ministers  preached 
sermons  to  prove  that '  the  rebels  and  traitors  were  gnilty  of  the  most 
atrocions  crimes,  and  had  no  jnst  claim  to  the  distinction  of  Christian 
martyrdom.'*  The  partisans  of  the  honse  of  Brans  wick  made  a 
grand  display  of  their  loyalty.  St.  Ann's  chnrch  and  Cross  Street 
meeting-honse  appeared  almost  as  gay  with  orange  ribbons  as,  in  the 
preceding  November,  the  collegiate  chnrch  had  been  with  Stuart 
tartan.  The  bells  rang  throngh  the  day,  the  festivities  of  which 
were  closed  with  bonfires  and  illnminations  in  the  evening.  A  Whig 
mob  was  collected  and  instigated  by  men  who  onght  to  have  known 
better,  until  it  became  almost  as  outrageous  and  unmanageable  as 
the  Tory  mob  of  the  previous  year.  They  made  a  savage  attack 
upon  the  house  of  Dr.  Deacon  mourning  for  his  son,  and  upon  that 
of  widow  Syddall  weeping  with  her  four  orphans  for  their  father, 
and  in  cruel  mockery  of  their  grief  forced  an  illnmination  by  putting 
lights  in  their  windows.     Byrom's  satire  was  not  undeserved  :— 

'  Leave  to  the  low-bred  Owens  of  the  age 
Sense  to  belye  and  loTalty  to  rage, 
Wit  to  make  treason  of  each  cry  and  chat, 
And  eyes  to  see  false  worship  in  a  hat.' 

With  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  may  well  leave  the  coarse  sermons  of  Owen 
and  the  clever  songs  of  Byrom,  and  notice  the  progress  or  the 
decline  of  nonconformity  since  the  building  of  the  venerable  sanctu- 
aries, most  of  which  were  erected  before  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover. 

In  many  parts  of  the  county,  probably  in  most  of  the  rural 
districts,  it  had  considerably  declined  in  numbers,  and  still  more  in 
respectability  and  influence.  In  some  larere  towns  where  the  dissent- 
Ing  minister  were  popular  preachers  or  exemplary  Christians,  or 
where  the  clergymen  were  not  popular  or  not  exemplary,  the  non- 
conformist congregations  received  numerous  accessions  of  prosperous 
traders  or  professional  men ;  but  in  others,  under  inefficient  preaching, 
they  sadly  declined,  and  seemed  ready  to  die  with  the  aged  occupants 
of  the  great  family  pews.  Complaints  frequently  occur  in  the  diaries 
of  their  ministers,  and  in  other  documents,  oi  the  indifference  or 
desertion  of  their  young  people.  Dr.  Priestley,  who  knew  Lanca- 
shire well,  reckoned  that  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  the 
Dissenters  had  diminished  by  a  third  of  their  original  numbers. 
The  landed  gentry,  especially  of  the  higher  class,  had  generally 
forsaken  them.  Of  the  old  nonconformist  families,  the  Hydes,  the 
Hollands,  the  Booths,  the  Asshetons,  the  Shuttleworths,  the  Birches, 
the  Mosleys,  and  many  more,  had  left  scarcely  a  representative  in 
their  sanctuaries.  Of  the  higher  class  of  Lancashire  gentry,  the 
Hoghtons  were  almost  the  only  family  who  continued  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  dissenting  cause.  Some  of  the  prosperous  dissenting 
merchants  and  manufacturers  purchased  considerable  estates  in  the 

*  Sermon  of  Rev.  Mr,  NuAolls  prectcked  in  St.  AmCs  Church. 
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county,  but  if  they  adhered  to  their  principles,  they  did  not  gain  the 
position  or  influence  of  the  old  families  whose  names,  as  the  founders 
of  their  sanctuaries,  seemed  a  few  years  earlier  likely  to  be  associated 
with  nonconformity  as  long  as  nonconformity  might  exist  in  the 
county. 

A  great  change  had  gradually  come  over  (or  rather  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  was  coming  over)  the  theology  of  the  old  noncon- 
formist societies.  To  trace  this  change  to  its  cause  is  not  easy,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  find  the  solution  of  several  perplexing  questions  respect- 
ing its  progress  and  results.  To  the  founders  of  the  presbyterian 
meeting-houses  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  would  seem, 
could  tibe  change  have  been  suggested,  very  improbable,  and  certainly 
very  undesirable,  that  their  grandchildren  occupying  the  same 
sanctuaries  should  listen  to  the  exposition  of  Arian  doctrine,  or  their 
great-grandchildren  to  that  of  unitarianism.  Had  they  foreseen  the 
change,  they  probably  would  not  have  built  their  meeting-houses, 
certainly  would  not  have  endowed  them.  This  I  may  assume  from 
what  I  know  of  those  founders,  without  joining^  in  the  outcry  about 
spoliation  and  robbery  which  some  Dissenters  (and  some  Churchmen 
too  who  have  little  concern  in  the  dispute)  have  raised  against  men 
who  retain  possession  of  their  fathers*  sanctuaries  while  they  have 
renounced  the  formularies  of  their  fathers'  faith.  It  may  be  very 
natural  and  proper  for  Dissenters  who  retain  the  doctrines  of  the  old 
Nonconformists  to  regret,  as  I  do,  that  their  sanctuaries  and  trusts 
should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  those  doctrines. 
But  so  far  from  giving  utterance  to  any  accusation  or  insinuation  of 
dishonesty  against  honourable  and  upright  men,  I  express  my  belief 
that  if  the  transition  were  reversed  in  a  chapel  of  unitarian  founda- 
tion, Trinitarians  would  with  an  easy  conscience  take  advantage  of  a 
change  brought  about  by  those  who  had  no  purpose  or  thought  of 
alienating  the  property.  I  think  it  right  to  say  so  much,  lest  I 
should  be  misunderstood  in  expressing,  as  I  may  have  occasion  to  ex- 
press, my  wish  that  the  Dissenters  of  the  last  century  had  generally 
adhered  to  the  faith  as  well  as  to  the  foundations  of  their  fathers. 

The  change  in  the  theology  of  many  Nonconformists,  which,  though 
great,  was  gradual,  has  been  attributed,  I  think  inconsiderately,  to 
the  influence  of  presbyterian  rather  than  of  independent  ministers. 
The  greatest  offenders  or  the  greatest  reformers  (however  the  change 
may  be  regarded)  were  educated  among  the  Independents,  more 
frequently  than  among  the  Presbyterians.  In  London,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  centuiy,  Nathaniel  Lardner,  Martin  Tomkins,  Moses 
Jjowman,  and  Jeremiah  Hunt,  educated  as  independent  ministers 
and  accepted  as  members  of  the  independent  board,  were  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  new  theology.*     So  on  comparison  of  the  Lanca- 

*  Evon  afber  Dr.  Lardner  was  elected  afternoon  preacher  in  the  presbyterian 
meeting-house  in  Poor  Jewry  Lane,  he  continned  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Board.  In  a  list  of  independent  ministers  in  1734  occurs  the  name  of  Richard 
Lardner,  Sen.,  but  the  words  ^  Richard '  and  '  Sen.'  are  written  bj  a  later  hand. 
Mr.  James  says,  in  his  learned  History  of  the  Litigation  and  Legislation  respect' 
ing  Presbyterian  Chapels  and  Churches,  *  The  original  entry  appears  to  have 
been  meant  for  the  son '  (p.  715).    There  can  be  little  doubt  about  it 
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sMre  ministers  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  those  educated 
in  the  independent  academy  of  Northampton  and  Daventry,  nnder 
Doddridge  and  Ashworth  (the  academy  of  Priestley  and  Belsham), 
were  more  decided  and  active  in  promoting  the  new  theology  than 
those  who  had  been  educated  in  the  presbyterian  academy  nnder 
Dr.  Botheram  at  Kendal.  It  is  trne  that  some  of  the  independent 
ministers  of  the  time  were  among  the  most  zealous  and  determined 
opponents  of  the  Arian  doctrine.  The  subsequent  differences  between 
the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians,  in  reference  to  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  old  faith  or  reception  of  the  new  doctrine,  may  be 
explaiaed  partly  by  the  difference  in  the  character  and  habits  of  their 
ministers,  and  partly  by  the  difference  in  amount  of  influence  which 
the  laity  exercised  in  their  respective  societies. 

As  to  their  ministry,  the  presbyterian  ministers^  as  they  appear  to 
me,  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  generally  good,  quiet 
m«en,  moving  with  the  times,  but  moving  slowly,  doing  their  pastoral 
work  steadily,  but  doing  little  else,  living  to  be  old  in  a  sort  of 
comfortable  and  respectable  poverty,  having  little  to  fear  or  to  expect 
from  innovations,  provided  they  came  gradually  and  did  not  rudely 
disturb  their  nonconformist  traditions.  They  were  not  the  men  to 
impel  or  to  resist  a  religious  movement.  The  probability  was  that 
in  such  a  movement  they  would  preserve  a  middle  course,  the  more 
active  restraining  the  extremes,  the  less  active  resting  between  them. 
Many  of  them  desired  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  both  Calvinists 
and  Arians,  and  therefore  said  little  about  controverted  doctrines. 
They  betook  themselves  to  preaching  on  evidences,  or  moral  duties, 
or  Scripture  histories,  without  noticing  the  controversies  of  their  time. 
The  people  who  loved  the  puritan  theology  either  forsook  such 
preaching,  or  lost  under  its  influence  their  early  predilections.  It  is 
very  difl&cult  to  say  what  the  doctrine  of  some  of  these  preachers 
was,  or  whether  they  had  any  doctrine  at  all.  Arianism  has  not 
proved  a  resting-place  for  religious  teachers  who  come  into  collision 
with  other  people,  but  it  was  a  comfortable  resting-place  for  some  of 
the  presbyterian  ministers  so  long  as  they  could  contrive  to  say 
nothing  about  it. 

The  independent  ministers,  on  the  contrary,  belonging  to  a 
younger  sect,  subjected  to  a  different  training,  and  having  smaller 
endowments  and  therefore  more  work,  were  more  disposed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  polemical  discussions  of  the  time,  and  to  become 
prominent  in  impelling  or  resisting  the  progress  of  the  new  theology. 
It  seemed  strange  to  the  regular  Presbyterians  that  such  men  as 
Thomas  Ridgley  and  Thomas  Bradbury  on  the  one  hand,  and  Moses 
Lowman  and  Nathaniel  Lardner  on  the  other,  should  belong  to  the 
same  board  and  sip  their  mm  and  water  together  at  the  same  tavern.* 
Whether  they  thus  softened  or  exasperated  their  polemics  I  do  not 

*  The  only  test  1  can  find  of  the  Independent  Board  or  Third  Body,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  was  that  every  member  should  at  their  meetings  ^  spend  two 
pence  for  the  good  of  the  house '  that  afforded  them  accommodation.  This  I  find 
stated  in  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Dr.  Humphreys,  principal  of  Mill  Hill  Grammar 
School,  as  a  rule  of  the  Independent  Board  when  he  joined  it  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  oentory. 
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know,  but  they  acted  fairly  in  their  elections,  for  on  the  appointment 
of  six  to  represent  them  as  a  deputation  to  the  throne,  Mr.  Bradbury, 
Dr.  Ridgley,  Dr.  Watts,  Mr.  Hurrion,  Mr.  Lowman,  and  Mr.  Asty, 
men  representing  various  opinions,  were  elected.*  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  theological  differences,  they  were  of  one  faith  in  their 
politics,  for  they  were  all  fierce  Hanoverians,  and  probably  forgot 
their  religious  polemics  as  well  as  their  puritan  traditions  in  drinking 
to  the  health  of  King  George  and  confusion  to  the  pretender.  The 
difference,  however,  in  their  theology  was  so  great  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  departure  from  iJie  old  faith  of  the  Nonconform- 
ists was  zealously  promoted  on  the  one  hand,  and  resisted  on  the 
other,  by  ministers  of  the  independent  denomination. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  laymen  of  the  Presbyterians  were  more 
favourable  to  the  new  doctrine  than  those  of  the  Independents.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  they  offered  less  opposition  to  it.  This 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  presbyterian  laity 
to  oppose  a  ministerial  movement,  but  chiefly  t»  the  constitution  and 
practice  of  the  Independent  churches,  in  which  discussion  was 
common,  and  every  member  might  speak  and  vote  against  the  teach- 
ing of  his  pastor.  Among  the  Presbyterians  a  layman  who  did  not 
approve  of  his  minister's  doctrine  would  probably  go  elsewhere,  as 
many  did  go  to  church.  Among  the  Independents  a  dissatisfied 
member  would  probably  raise  a  controversy  with  the  minister  or 
propose  a  change  in  the  ministry.  Very  few  independent  churches 
became  unitarian,  while  some  presbyterian  societies  remained  ortho- 
dox. After  a  few  years,  the  societies  concurring  in  doctrine  became 
uniform  in  discipline  and  connected  by  friendly  association.  When 
they  were  distinguished  by  different  names,  such  as  retained  the  old 
theology  were  commonly  called  Independents,  and  such  as  lapsed 
into  the  new  were  as  commonly  called  Presbyterians,  without  much 
regard  to  the  appropriateness  of  their  respective  designations. 
Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  especially  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  the  distinction  of  the  two  denominations  was  practically 
obliterated  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  Students 
from  the  academies  of  one  party  often  became  ministers  of  the 
meeting-houses  nominally  belonging  to  the  other.  The  most  im- 
portant difference  was  that  to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  the  societies 
originally  independent  there  was  a  traditional  disposition  of  the 
members  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  while  in  those  originally 
presbyterian  the  traditional  disposition  was  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
posals of  the  minister  and  managers  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
former  proved  conservative  of  the  old  theology,  where  at  first  it 
seemed  in  the  greatest  danger ;  the  latter  proved  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Arianism,  not  so  much  because  it  was  Arianism,  but 
because  it  was  the  creed  of  the  preachers.  To  the  freedom  and  self- 
government  of  the  independent  churches,  preserved  not  only  in 
theory  but*in  practice,  they  are,  I  believe,  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
preservation  oi  evangelical  doctrine  when  it  was  lost  in  so  many  of 
the  presbyterian  societies.     Their  freedom — their  democracy,  as  some 

*  James's  History,  Ac.,  p.  713. 
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call  it — ^has  been  their  conseryatlve  piinciple  in  seasons  of  danger 
and  religions  declension. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  observed 
among  the  dissenting  ministers  of  Lancashire  a  prevalent  departure 
from  the  old  puritan  theology,  it  was,  I  think,  not  generally  under- 
stood or  accepted  by  their  congregations.  The  silence  respecting 
evangelical  doctrine  was  supposed  to  arise  from  dislike  of  the  old 
modes  of  stating  the  truth,  rather  than  from  dislike  of  the  truth 
itself.  Hearers  were  sometimes  reconciled  to  the  absence  of  any 
statement  of  doctrine  by  the  assertion  or  the  insinuation  that  dog- 
matism was  offensive  aud  controversial  preaching  unprofitable.  With 
this  negative  sort  of  theology  there  remained  about  the  dissenting 
pulpits  not  a  little  of  the  puritan  spirit,  or  at  least  the  semblance  of 
it.  The  preachers*  manner  often  betrayed  their  origin  and  early 
education.  They  talked  their  fathers'  language  after  they  had  lost 
their  fathers'  faith.  The  phraseology  of  Ambrose,  Newcome,  and 
the  Heywoods  was  often  heard  with  pleasure  by  old  people,  who 
gladly  received  it  as  a  remembrance,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
representation,  of  puritan  doctrine. 

But  all  this  was  unreal,  and  therefore  could  not  long  continue. 
The  ministers  who  had  scarcely  any  doctrine  to  teach  felt  little 
interest  in  their  own  teaching,  and  consequently  excited  little  interest 
in  their  hearers.  Many  who  were  Arians  came,  from  the  mere  habit 
of  saying  nothing  about  Arianism,  to  care  very  little  for  it.  Their 
preaching  almost  of  necessity  became  vague,  indefinite,  and  very 
unimpressive.  In  their  gloomy  meeting-houses  it  was  often  hard 
work  for  people  to  keep  awake  through  the  sermon.  Some  men 
cannot  but  speak  earnestly  upon  any  subject  on  which  they  speak  at 
all ;  but  such  men  are  not  numerous,  and  the  position  of  a  dissenting 
minister  of  that  time,  especially  in  country  places,  was  singpilarly 
unfavourable  to  earnest  and  impassioned  address.  Strangers  were 
not  expected  to  visit  the  meeting-house,  aigid  therefore  no  effort  was 
made  to  interest  them.  The  countenance  of  every  hearer  in  the  pews 
was  as  iamiliar  to  the  preacher  as  his  own  cushion  or  his  big  Bible. 
Devotional  feeling,  unless  it  were  of  the  most  calm,  quiet,  and  sub- 
dued form,  was  often  considered  fanaticism.  The  common  people 
had  little  sympathy  with  critical  or  ethical  disquisitions.  The 
children  were  expected  in  the  evening  to  give  some  account  of  the 
afternoon  sermons ;  but  of  all  things  in  the  world  thos3  afternoon 
sermons  must  have  been  the  most  uninteresting  and  wearisome  to 
children.  The  religion  of  the  meeting-house  in  the  decline  of  Puri- 
tanism became  little  more  than  a  tradition  and  a  formality.  Some 
persons  continued  to  worship,  or  at  least  to  sit  still,  for  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sundays  in  the  sanctuaries  where  they  had  been  baptized 
and  their  fathers  buried ;  but  while  they  endured  the  dulness,  others 
found  opportunities,  especially  on  the  death  or  removal  of  a  minister, 
to  go  elsewhere,  the  wealthy  to  more  fiishionablo  places  of  resort,  the 
I)oor  to  the  exciting  services  of  the  itinerant  preachers  of  the  Me- 
thodists, then  beginning  to  travel  through  the  country.  In  some  in- 
stances the  declension  was  stayed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  by 
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his  careful  attention  to  pastoral  duties,  or  by  liis  pleasant  and  conciliat- 
ing manners.  But  the  decline  of  the  dissenting  interest  was  freely 
spoken  of  by  its  own  ministers,  preached  about  at  their  associations, 
lamented  by  the  more  religious  of  them,  and  attributed  to  various 
causes,  seldom  to  the  true  cause,  their  own  loss  of  their  fathers' 
evangelical  power  to  interest  and  affect  the  people.  In  several 
villages,  and  in  some  towns,  the  sanctuaries  themselves,  ill -kept,  ill- 
repaired,  ill-cleaned,  were  melancholy  witnesses  of  some  *  abomination 
that  maketh  desolate.*  Had  it  not  been  for  assistance  from  London 
or  for  their  own  scanty  endowments,  many  of  them  would  have 
fallen  or  have  been  utterly  forsaken.  How  sadly  they  needed  for 
the  revival  of  their  religion  the  incessant  activity  of  Oliver  Hey  wood, 
the  pathetic  expostulation  of  Isaac  Ambrose,  the  affectionate  address 
of  John  Angier,  the  quickening  power  of  their  first  preachers  !  But 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  in  Lancashire  no 
Heywood,  nor  Ambrose,  nor  Angier,  nor  any  man  like  the  founders 
of  Lancashire  nonconformity. 

I  do  not  attribute  the  decline  of  the  dissenting  interest  in  Lanca- 
shire exclusively  to  Arianism,  concealed  or  avowed,  norto  Arminianism, 
which  generally  preceded  it.  The  Calvinism  of  the  time,  such  as  it 
was,  must  bear  no  small  proportion  of  the  blame.  A  sort  of  creeping 
paralysis  had  come  upon  the  nonconforming  societies,  whether  they 
professed  an  orthodox  or  a  heterodox  faith,  or  had  no  £siith  at  all. 
The  puritan  theology,  where  it  was  preserved,  seemed  too  often  a 
tradition  rather  than  a  faith,  an  old  religion  which  had  grown  infirm 
and  decrepit,  and  lost  the  spirit  and  strength  which  had  once  worked 
wonders  on  the  earth.  The  wrestling  with  evil  spirits,  the  con- 
strainiog  love  of  Christ,  the  glorying  only  in  the  cross,  the  terrors 
of  the  world  to  come,  the  bright  and  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life, 
had  become  unmeaning  phrases  on  the  lips  of  many  who  professed 
to  retain  the  faith  as  well  as  to  speak  the  language  of  their  puritan 
ancestors.  The  old  Calvinism  which  had  worked  so  mightily  in  the 
hearts  of  the  reformers,  the  Puritans,  and  the  founders  of  noncon- 
formity, had  been  in  New  England  formulated  into  a  metaphysical 
creed,  and,  however  identified  in  theory,  had  become  in  practice  and 
experience  almost  another  religion.  The  feeling  of  the  father's 
heart  became  a  logical  deduction  of  the  son's  intellect.  The  Calvin- 
ism with  which  the  Puritans  fought  popery,  prelacy,  Arminianism, 
and  sin,  became  philosophical  necessity  among  the  metaphysical 
divines  of  the  last  century.  Irrefragable  as  was  their  reasoning,  it 
could  not  be  made  to  work  upon  the  hearts  of  the  common  people, 
nor  even  upon  the  hearts  of  the  metaphysicians  themselves.  *  The 
depravity  of  the  human  heart '  and  *  the  necessary  defectibility  of  all 
dependent  moral  agents '  might  mean  the  same  thing,  as  might  *  the 
electing  love  of  God  in  Christ '  and  '  the  indissoluble  connection  of  all 
events  mediately  or  immediately  with  the  First  Cause,*  but  the  new 
phraseology  as  uttered  in  the  pulpits  of  nonconformity  had  lost  the 
power  of  the  old  divinity.  President  Edwards  and  many  of  his 
school  were  undoubtedly  and  pre-eminently  devout  and  earnest  men, 
but  their  devotion  and  eamestiiess  no  more  grew  out  of  their  reason- 
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ing  upon  necessity  and  contingency  than  Dr.  Priestley's  devotion,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently,  grew  from  the  source  to  which  he 
attributed  it — ^the  materialism  of  Hartley.  Kefute  them! — who 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  it  P  As  a  man  weighs  none  the 
heavier  by  believing  the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  he  becomes  none  the 
more  devout  by  the  help  of  a  metaphysical  demonstration  of  Calvin- 
istic  theology. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  dissenting  congregations  of  the  last  century, 
whether  lethargic  Calvinists  or  sleeping  Arians,  were  not  much 
addicted  to  metaphysical  reasoning.  Generally  they  were  not.  But 
some  teachers  of  both  creeds  resorted  to  modes  of  reasoning  which 
their  disciples  were  taught  to  regard,  whether  they  understood  them 
or  not,  as  the  oracles  of  God.  Men  with  small  reasoning  powers 
often  trust  the  deductions  of  a  logical  preacher  as  firmly  as  a  rustic 
trusts  the  calculations  of  an  astronomer  for  the  eclipses  of  the  comiug 
year.  Religion,  whatever  may  be  the  creed  of  the  intellect,  is  always 
a  feeble  and  worthless  thing  if  it  do  not  grow  out  of  the  affections 
and  sympathies  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  if  it  be  not  £Biith 
but  philosophy.* 

I  ofEer  these  remarks,  not  to  account  for  the  decay  of  the  religious 
life  among  the  Calvinistic  Dissenters  of  the  past  age,  but  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Calvinism  had  lost  its  old  power,  and  had 
become  weak  as  Arminianism  in  breathing  life  ino  the  dying 
churches.  Nor  let  the  Arminian  boast,  for  Arminianism,  almost 
universally  prevalent  in  the  established  Church  in  contradiction  of 
its  articles,  did  quite  as  little  for  the  religious  life  of  that  communion 
as  either  Calvinism  or  Arianism  did  for  that  of  the  Dissenters. 
Religion  everywhere  and  in  every  form  was  becoming  a  speculation 
under  whose  withering  influence  the  devotions  of  every  communion 
were  nigh  unto  death.  When  the  revival  came,  as  if  to  show  how 
small  is  the  practical  importance  of  these  speculations,  it  worked 
with  equal  and  mighty  power  through  the  Calvinism  of  George 
Whitefield  and  the  Arminianism  of  John  Wesley. 

In  the  change  which  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was 
produced  in  the  theology  of  a  large  part  of  the  Dissenters  of  Lanca- 
shire, two  men  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  that  they  claim  particular 
notice.  I  refer  to  Dr.  John  Taylor  and  Dr.  Joseph  Priestlbt. 
Although  they  were  both  brought  into  the  county  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Warrington  academy,  yet  as  the  former  did  the  greater  part  of 
his  work  before  he  became  connected  with  the  academy  and  the  latter 
after  he  left  it,  I  may  notice  the  influence  which  they  exercised  upon 
the  dissenting  societies  before  I  give  some  account  of  the  academical 
institution  itself. 

In  their  wide  departure  from  the  puritan  doctrine,  both  Taylor 
and  Priestley  retained  much  of  the  puritan  spirit  and  character.  In 
Taylor  it  appeared  in  his  love  of  free  prayer,  his  veneration  of  the 
ejected  ministers,  his  respect  for  puritan  traditions  and  modes  of 

*  With  those  Calyinistic  preachers  to  whom  Edwards's  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will  was  too  dull  oi  too  profound  a  work,  Augustus  Toplady  was  a  great 
authority. 
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service,  and  his  outburst  of  indignant  feeling  against  the  introduction 
of  a  liturgy  into  the  sanctuaries  of  nonconformity.  In  Priestley  it 
assumed  the  form  of  an  intense  love  of  freedom,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  all  restraint  upon  religious  enquiry  or  religious  profession.  Both 
were  pious  men,  each  after  his  own  manner,  which  was  a  veiy  strange 
manner  with  both  of  them.  Taylor's  seems  to  have  been  an  ill-tem- 
pered sort  of  piety,  with  which  his  love  of  his  neighbour  did  not 
combine  so  kindly  and  pleasantly  as,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
St.  John,  it  ought  to  have  done.  Priestley's  piety,  if  he  understood 
himself,  was  nourished  by  strange  aliment,  his  faith  in  Hartley's 
materialism,*  and  yet  it  was  simple,  loving,  confiding,  meekly  sub-' 
missive  to  God,  and  tenderly  benevolent  to  men.  Both  reasoned  on 
religion,  but  Taylor  reasoned  on  the  philology  and  criticism  of 
Scripture ;  Priestley  on  the  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
phenomena  of  the  material,  and  the  laws  of  volition.  Taylor,  an 
Arminian  and  an  Arian,  was  evidently  disposed  to  go  further  from 
the  puritan  theology  than  his  puritan  respect  for  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture would  allow  him ;  Priestley,  though  beginning  his  studies  at 
Daventry  as  an  Arminian,  was  compelled  by  his  philosophy  to  re- 
nounce as  absurd  and  unintelligible  his  early  notion  of  free  will,  and 
to  maintain  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus,  the  Christ.  Taylor 
gradually  led  his  hearers  to  his  own  position  of  Arminianism  and 
Arianism  ;  Priestley  forcibly  drove  the  Arians  to  his  conclusions  of 
necessity,  materialism,  universal  predestination,  and  simple  humani- 
tarianism.  Both  were  firm  believers  in  the  miraculous  attestation  of 
Christianity,  as  both  professed  unreserved  submission  to  the  authority 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  To  neither  was  Christianity,  as  it  is  to 
modem  rationalists,  merely  an  echo  of  the  Divine  voice  within  the 
soul,  or  an  illustration  of  the  truths  of  natural  religion.  To  both  it 
was  a  revelation  of  doctrines  which  never  could  have  been  discovered 
by  the  light  of  nature,  and  especially  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion ef  the  dead,  attested  and  verified  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  having  been  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  in  the  year  1694.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation and  training  for  the  ministry  in  the  dissenting  academy  over 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon  presided  at  Whitehaven,  and  from  which 
proceeded  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  some  of  the  best 
ministers  of  the  northern  counties.  On  completing  his  prepaa^tory 
studies,  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  at  Kirkstead 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  for  twenty  years,  in  addition  to  his  ministerial 
labours,  he  taught  a  grammar  school,  and  acquired  that  extensive 
learning  by  which  his  subsequent  life  was  honourably  distinguished. 
Thence  he  was  invited  to  preside  over  a  large  and  respectable  con- 

♦  Priestley,  in  his  Memoirt,  edited  by  J.  T.  Rutt,  says,  part  i.  p.  24,  *  It,'  (Hart- 
ley's Observationa  on  Man)  *  greatly  improved  that  disposition  to  piety  which  I 
brought  to  the  academy.'  *  Indeed  I  do  not  know  whether  Hartley's  theory  oon* 
tributes  more  to  enlighten  the  mind  or  improve  the  heart :  it  affects  both  in  so 
Bupereminent  a  degree.'  It  must  have  been  uncommon  piety  which  converted  a 
philosophical  defence  of  materialism  into  a  book  of  devotion. 
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gaidon    at   Norwich,  where  he  continued   from  1733   to  1757. 

ving  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  theologian  and  scholar  by  his 
*  Paraphr^^se  on  the  Bomans,'  and  his  '  Hebrew  Concordance,'  he 
was  invited  by  the  founders  of  the  Warrington  academy  to  become 
the  first  president  of  that  institution,  or,  as  he  was  styled,  Rector 
Academiee,  where  he  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  non- 
conformity of  his  native  county,  not  only  by  his  scholarship,  but  also 
by  his  earnest  and  energetic  opposition  to  several  attempts  to  intro- 
duce among  Dissenters  a  liturgical  service,  and  to  encroach  upon  the 
simple  forms  of  puritan  worship.  Finding  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Warrington  academy,  we  must  now  notice  the  origin  and  the  history 
of  that  institution. 

The  necessity  of  a  new  theological  institution  was  felt  by  several 
of  the- Lancashire  Dissenters  on  the  failure,  in  1752,  of  the  academy 
which  had  been  ably  conducted  at  Kendal  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Rotheram, 
D.D.,  and  from  which  the  presbyterian  congregations  of  Lancashire 
had  obtained  some  of  their  ablest  ministers.  Dr.  Rotheram  and  Dr. 
Taylor  had  both  been  students  at  Whitehaven,  and,  as  they  were 
bom  in  the  same  year,  they  must  have  been  contemporaries,  probably 
were  class-mates,  and  apparently  were  the  two  best  scholars  of  the 
many  theologians  educated  under  Dr.  Dixon.  Alike  in  theological 
learning,  unlike  in  everything  else,  their  uncongenial  dispositions 
seem  to  have  prevented  the  formation  of  any  intimate  friendship  be- 
tween them.  Rotheram  was  gentle,  amiable,  yielding  and  modest ; 
Taylor  ill-tempered,  arrogant,  dictatorial,  and  pertinacious.  In  the 
funeral  sermon  preached  for  Dr.  Rotheram  by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Daye 
of  Lancaster,  it  is  said :  *  His  friendship  for  his  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry was  truly  cordial.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  not  justly 
call  him  the  cement  of  love  and  harmony  in  the  £riendly  association 
of  the  two  counties '  (Lancashire  and  Westmoreland).  *  His  learn- 
ing, piety,  sincerity,  experience,  and  good  sense  gave  him  authority 
among  his  brethren,  whom  he  always  treated  with  affection,  freedom, 
and  respect.'     Nothing  like  this  was  ever  said  of  Dr.  Taylor. 

Of  the  ministers  educated  by  Dr.  Rotheram,  the  following  settled 
in  Lancashire  :  John  Seddon  of  Manchester ;  James  Daye  of  Lancas- 
ter; John  Hardy  of  Bispham;  Benjamin  Sandford  of  Ormskirk; 
Richard  Meanly  of  Piatt ;  Titus  Cordingley  of  Whitworth ;  Thomas 
Dixon  of  Bolton ;  John  Holland  of  Chowbent ;  Joseph  Valentine  of 
Wharton  ;  Robert  Andrews  of  Piatt ;  James  Benn  of  Blackley ;  John 
Helme  of  Walmesley ;  Richard  Godwin  of  Gatacre ;  John  Seddon  of 
Warrington  ;  William  Gaskell  of  Tunley ;  William  Davenport  of 
Hindley  ;  James  Woods,  who  succeeded  his  father  the  fighting  parson, 
of  Chowbent ;  George  Walker,  mathematical  tutor  of  Warrington 
academy,  and  afterwards  theological  professor  in  the  Manchester 
New  College. 

A  glance  over  these  names  is  sufficient  to  show  the  influence  which 
Dr.  Rotheram 's  students  had  upon  the  nonconformity  of  Lancashire. 
The  two  Seddons,  Holland  (who  died  young),  Dixon,  and  Godwin 
were  men  of  great  ability  and  of  extensive  influence.    George  Walker, 
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according  to  the  estimate  of  tlie  jonng  Socinians  (not  the  old  Arians) 
of  his  time,  was  the  most  wonderful  man  in  the  world ;  an  *  astonish- 
ing '  mathematician,  an  '  exquisite '  poet,  and  in  eloquence  '  outri- 
valling '  Burke  and  even  Cicero.* 

Most  of  these  students,  like  their  teacher,  held  some  form  of 
Arianism.  A  few  of  the  younger  were  Unitarians,  though  probably 
they  were  not  so  at  the  commencement  of  their  ministry.  Dr. 
Priestley,  referring  to  the  time  he  spent  at  Warrington  from  1761 
to  1767,  says :  *  The  only  Socinian  in  the  neighbourhood  was  Mr. 
Seddon  of  Manchester,  and  we  all  wondered  at  him.'t  He  was 
probably  the  first  pastor  of  a  nonconformist  congregation  in  Lanca- 
shire who  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ. 

In  1752  the  academy  of  Dr.  Rotheram  ceased  with  the  death  of 
its  founder.  As  several  other  domestic  academies  were  closed  about 
the  same  time,  J  both  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  felt 
the  need  of  academical  institutions  of  a  more  public  and  permanent 
character  than  were  those  which  depended  upon  the  life,  the  health, 
the  convenience,  or  the  continued  ability  of  any  one  man,  however 
well  qualified  he  might  have  been. 

The  academy  of  the  Independents  at  Daventry  had,  through  the 
support  of  Mr.  Coward's  trustees,  ceased  to  be  private  property,  and 
the  Independents  of  the  north  were  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  institution  in  Yorkshire.  The  Presbyterians  held  several 
consultations  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  education  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  but  their  ministers  in  Lancashire  were  the  first 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  complete  and  expen- 
sive collegiate  institution,  with  commodious  buildings  and  an  appro- 
priate staff  of  officers  and  teachers.  The  project  was  laudable.  Its 
Hstory,  if  we  could  impartially  write  i^  would  be  valuable;  its 
feilure,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  cause,  very  instructive.  It  promised 
to  be  a  great  success ;  it  became,  as  its  best  friends  acknowledged,  a 
lamentable  failure.  It  had  liberal  supporters,  an  active  committee, 
able  professors,  convenient  buildings,  a  good  library,  high  reputation, 
and  withal  to  strengthen  it  not  a  little  party  spirit ;  and  yet  the  tra- 
dition of  Lancashire  is  that  the  academy  was  a  sad  failure,  and  that 
the  trustees  acted  wisely  in  leaving  it  to  its  fate  in  Warrington,  and 
in  establishing  its  successor  in  Manchester. 

To  whatever  cause  the  ill  success  of  the  academy  is  to  be  attributed, 
its  auspicious  commencement  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  energetic  and 

*  '  His  doctrine  of  the  sphere  is  an  astonishing  work.'  Of  an  address  prepared 
by  him, '  Mr.  Burke  declared  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his 
works.'  After  a  speech  he  made  at  Mansfield,  '  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  declared 
that  he  had  outrivalled  Cicero  himself.'  See  a  Review  of  his  life  in  the  Monthly 
Repository f  vol.  v.  October  1810.  The  authority  for  these  statements  was  Mr. 
Walker's  son,  but  as  he  in  the  same  volume  accused  the  Trustees  of  the  Man- 
chester New  College  (as  honourable  men  as  any  in  Lancashire)  of  having  violated 
their  engagements  with  his  father,  I  should  be  glad  of  some  better  authority  for 
them. 

+  Memoirsy  &c.  part  i.  p,  59. 

X  The  respectable  academy  of  Dr.  Latham,  at  Findem,  near  Derby,  was  closed 
in  1754. 
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perseyering  exertions  of  the  Bev.  John  Seddon,  at  that  time  minister 
of  the  presbyterian  congregation  of  Warrington.  As  the  result  of 
an  earnest  address  and  of  unwearied  personal  application  to  the 
wealthy  Dissenters  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  "Warrington,  Bolton, 
and  other  towns,  he  obtained  promises  of  subscriptions  amounting  to 
2171.  a  year.  According  to  our  modem  notions,  this  would  seem  a 
small  sum  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  so  respectable  an  insti- 
tution as  Mr.  Seddon  and  his  friends  contemplated.  They,  however, 
thought  these  promises  so  encouraging  that  they  resolved,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  circular  address,  *  to  elect  tutors  of  known  ability 
and  good  character,  in  theology,  moral  philosophy,  including  logic 
and  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  including  mathematics,  and  in 
the  languages  and  polite  literature.'  To  any  who  may  wonder  at  the 
faith  of  these  confiding  JPresbyterians,  it  should  be  said  that  before 
the  academy  was  opened,  the  subscriptions  were  raised  to  what  they 
seem  to  have  thought  the  munificent  sum  of  4691.  Some  shrewd 
observers  suspected  the  founders  were  proceeding  rather  too  fast, 
and  ventured  to  predict  the  failure  of  the  institution.  Possibly  they 
belonged  to  the  class  of  prophets  who  prophesy  after  the  event.  It 
is,  however,  evident  from  the  reports  of  the  committee  that  the  in- 
stitution suffered  from  the  want  of  an  income  sufficient  to  secure 
the  continued  services  of  the  very  able  professors  whom  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain,  and  to  provide  them  with  such  colleagues 
or  assistants  as  the  complete  accomplishment  of  their  plan  urgently 
required.  The  committee,  with  good  reason,  complained  of  poverty, 
but  poverty,  though  an  early,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  their, 
difficulties. 

With  a  pardonable  vanity,  often  observed  in  declining  sects,  who 
in  their  declension  seem  fond  of  exhibiting  the  relics  of  their  former 
glory,  these  Lancashire  Presbyterians  elected  a  sort  of  supposititious 
lord  (the  only  lord  left  them),  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham,  to  be  the  president  of  their  new  academy.*  The 
vice-president  was  John  Lees,  Esq.,  the  representative  of  the  old 
nonconformist  family,  the  Worsleys  of  Piatt,  whose  name  he  subse- 
quently assumed,  and  called  himself  John  Carill  Worsley,  Esq.  The 
treasurer  was  Arthur  Hejrwood,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  Nathanael  Hey- 
wood,  the  ejected  minister  of  Ormskirk.  The  Rev.  John  Seddon 
was  its  indefetigable  secretary.  The  subscribers  elected  for  their 
first  professors  Dr.  John  Taylor,  divinity  tutor  and  rector ;  the  Rev. 
John  Holt,  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Dyer,  teacher  of  languages  and  *  belles  lettres.'  Of  the  last 
gentleman  I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  saying  anything,  for 

♦  The  Willougbbys  of  Horwich  were  zealous  Puritans,  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  old  puritan  family  of  Whittal,  whose  property  they  inherited.  In  1685 
Thomas  Willoughby  was  erroneously  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron 
Willoughby  of  Parham.  The  Rev.  Canon  Haines  says :  *  The  title  was  ill  supported 
without  an  estate  by  several  presbyterian  Lords  Willoughby  until  1765,  when  the 
right  heir  was  restored.' — ^Notcs  to  Notitia  Cestrientis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  42.  The 
true  Lord  Willoughby^  however,  must  have  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
academy,  for  he  placed  among  its  pupils  his  son  Qeorge,  the  last  of  the  family  who 
bore  the  title. 
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he  declined  the  invitatioii,  and,  as  we  are  told  by  an  intelligent  writer 
in  the  *  Monthly  Repository/  *  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  the  instita- 
tion  he  did  not  accept  it.*  * 

Through  the  first  year,  therefore,  *  the  whole  burden  of  teaching  * 
fell  upon  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Holt,  but  as  there  were  for  some  time 
only  three  students,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  only  five,  that 
'whole  burden'  could  not  have  been  very  oppressive.  As  during 
that  year  Dr.  Taylor  had  only  one  divinity  student,  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  know  how  he  poured  the  abundance  of  his  theological 
learning  into  his  solitary  disciple,  John  Drake,  who  died  soon  after 
the  completion  of  his  academical  course. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  not  so  fortunate  as  his  great 
learning  and  extraordinary  ability  reasonably  induced  the  friends  of 
the  institution  to  expect,  when  they  congratulated  him  upon  his 
introduction  to  his  honourable  office.  They  expected  much  from  the 
appointment  of  the  most  distinguished  theologian  within  their  reach, 
especially  as  the  fanlts  which  connterbalanced  his  excellences  could 
not  have  been  easily  discovered  at  the  time.  He  seems  to  have  been 
troubled,  especially  in  his  declining  years,  with  a  singularly  uncom- 
fortable temper.  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  *  Monthly  Breposi- 
tory,'  t  describing  his  mode  of  instruction,  says  :  *  Notwithstanding 
his  amiable  dispositions  and  agreeable  manners  in  the  general  inter- 
course of  life,  in  his  class-room  his  manner  was  somewhat  dictatorial, 
and  while  he  invited  his  pupils  to  judge  for  themselves,  he  was  not 
very  patient  of  contradiction.'  If  the  statements  of  Gilbert  Wake- 
field are  to  be  credited,  he  betrayed  in  the  class-room  a  great  deal 
more  than  'impatience  of  contradiction.*  Wakefield  says  of  him, 
notwithstanding  the  professed  liberality  of  his  formal  addresses,  '  he 
was  in  reality  a  very  peevish  and  angry  disputant,  and  dictatorial 
even  to  intolerance. 'J  In  a  very  impressive  manner  he  charged  his 
pupila  that  *  you  steadily  assert  for  yourselves,  and  allow  to  others, 
the  inalienable  rights  of  judgment  and  conscience ; '  while  his  pupils 
well  knew  than  any  expression  of  dissent  from  his  doctrine  would 
incur  some  unmLstakeable  expression  of  his  displeasure.  The  writer 
in  the  *  Monthly  Repository,'  already  cited,  ofiers  as  an  extenuation 
of  his  impatience  of  dissent,  a  suspicion  that  the  students  *  removed 
to  Warrington  from  *  the  Independent  academy  of  *  Daventry,  where 
they  were  indulged  in  the  greatest  freedoms,  and  where  they  were 
referred  indiscriminately  to  writers  on  all  sides,  were  not  content 
with  being  seldom  referred  to  any  but  the  doctor's  own  writings.* 
*  Whether  the  plan  of  indiscriminate  reference  to  writers  on  all  the 
controversies  of  the  day  was  not,  in  Doddridge's  "  Lectures,"  pushed 

*  Vol.  viii.  p.  4.  A  curious  account  of  thia  gentleman  may  be  found  in  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson^  I  wonder  how  he  could  ever  hare  been 
elected,  and  still  more  how  he  could  have  obtained  the  recommendations  of  Dn. 
Avery,  Ward,  Benson,  and  Chandler. 

t  Vol.  viii.  p,  89. 

X  Bwffraphical  Dictiona^,  arliole  'Taylor,  John,  D.D.'  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  funeral  aennon  preached  by  Dr.  Harwood,  he  was  pndsed  for  '  his  kindness 
and  affidbili^.'    But  the  funeral  sermons  of  that  time  are  not  of  much  authority. 
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to  an  exteme,  and  lias  not  a  natural  tendency  to  generate  a  sceptical 
or  else  a  disputations  spirit,  will  perhaps  admit  of  doubt.'  * 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
his  spirit  would  not  bear  the  interference  of  the  trustees.  When 
they  attempted  to  mediate  between  him  and  his  students,  he  com- 
plained that  he  was  deprived  of  the  authority  necessary  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  office.  Before  he  had  completed  his  fourth  year  of 
teaching,  his  incessant  disputes  with  his  students,  his  colleagues,  and 
the  trustees,  his  opposition  to  all  dogmatism  except  his  own,  and  his 
intemperate  maintenance  of  his  own  opinions  on  every  subject,  broke 
his  spirits,  enfeebled  his  constitution,  and,  as  the  good  man  often 
said,  shortened  his  days.  When  life  was,  as  he  assured  his  friend 
Harwood,  no  longer  an  *  object  of  desire,'  and  he  looked  for  rest  in 
the  grave,  he  left  no  resting-place  in  the  academy  for  his  successors. 
Although  he  made  many  enemies,  he  had  some  friends  who  consi- 
dered him  ill-treated  and  dishonoured.  Dr.  Priestley  says,  *  all  his 
friends  became  our  enemies,' f  that  is,  the  friends  of  Taylor  became 
the  enemies  of  his  successors.  The  evil  done  both  by  him  and  to 
him  adhered  to  the  unfortunate  academy,  through  its  troubled  course 
from  its  unpropitious  commencement  to  its  disastrous  conclusion. 

It  may  seem  ludicrous  to  say  so  much  about  the  liberality  or  the 
dogmatism  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theological  teaching,  when  for  the  first 
year  there  was  only  one  theological  student  upon  whom  he  could 
'exercise  his  gifts.'  Three  others  were  in  the  second  year  placed 
under  his  teaching ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  accounts 
accessible  to  me,  eleven  students  were  all  who  in  Warrington  re- 
ceived the  benefit,  or  endured  the  infliction,  of  his  theological 
prelections. 

Mr.  Holt,  his  colleague,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
fortunate  in  the  management  of  his  department.  Although  he  was 
well  acquainted  Math  his  subjects,  he  seems  not  to  have  known  how 
to  teach  or  how  to  keep  his  pupils  in  good  order.  The  writer  in  the 
*  Monthly  Repository  *  says  :  *  His  department  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  popular,  and  several  instances  occur  in  the  minutes  of  interfer- 
ences, sometimes  rather  impertinent  ones,  with  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  classes.' 

In  these  circumstances  Dr.  John  Aikin,  a  pupil,  assistant,  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  was  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  first  ses- 
sion to  occupy  the  classical  chair.  This  was,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  appointment  made  by  the  trustees,  for  of  the  eminent  men  who 
were  associated  with  him,  some  more  able,  some  perhaps  more 
learned,  no  one  possessed  so  many  and  varied  accomplishments,  and 
especially  such  accomplishments  as  were  desirable  for  a  teacher. 
Learned,  laborious,  active,  prudent,  affable,  ever  willing  to  encourage 
the  timid,  and  ever  able  to  rebuke  with  dignity  the  impertinent,  he 

*  Monthly  JRepository,  toI.  Till.  p.  90.  This  remark  is  curious  as  coming  from 
the  pen  of  a  Unitarian  apologist  of  Dr.  Taylor.  It,  however,  confirms  a  suggestion 
I  have  made  respecting  the  influence  of  the  Independent  academy  upon  the  Pres- 
byterian theology  of  the  last  century. 

t  Memoirs  of  J>r,  Priestley,  part  i.  p.  64. 
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did  much  to  heal  the  injuries  which  the  institution  had  received  fi:x)m 
his  colleagues,  and  to  remedy  the  inherent  defects  of  its  constitution. 
The  life  of  the  academy  seems  to  have  been  inseparably  associated 
with  his  own.  It  began  to  flourish  when  he  joined  it,  it  was  at  its 
best  estate  while  he  was  strong  and  active,  it  declined  as  he  grew 
feeble,  and  it  perished  soon  after  liis  death.  He  became  the  classical 
tutor  in  1758,  and  was  removed  by  death  from  the  theological  chair 
in  1780,  only  three  years  before  its  dissolution. 

The  first  home  of  the  academy  was  in  a  respectable  terrace  which 
stood  in  a  pleasant  garden  overlooking  the  Mersey,  a  little  westward 
of  the  bridge,  a  much  pleasanter  situation  than  the  square  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  to  which  it  was  subsequently  removed.  In 
the  terrace  a  common  hall,  suitable  class-rooms,  and  acconmiodation 
for  the  tutors,  were  provided.  Accustomed  to  the  liberal  donatious 
by  which  literary,  philanthropic,  and  religious  institutions  are  sup- 
ported ,in  these  times,  we  may  wonder  at  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  trustees  obtained  the  moderate  sum  required  to  adapt  the  premises 
to  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  professors  and  students. 
They  were,  however,  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  a  library,  having 
received,  in  addition  to  several  smaller  donations  of  books,  the  valu- 
able collection  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Grosvenor  and  that  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Stubbs.  Of  the  Warrington  students,  their  Alma  Mater 
might  well  have  been  proud  of  the  first  name  on  the  list,  that  of 
Thomas  Percival,  who  afterwards  became  well  known  as  an  eminent 
physician  of  Manchester,  the  able  author  of  *  Medical  Ethics,'  and 
the  accomplished  founder  and  first  president  of  the  ^Manchester 
Philosophical  Society. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Aikin  to  succeed 
Dr.  Taylor,  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Joseph  Priestley, 
who  was  invited  from  Namptwich,  where  he  had  been  minister  for 
three  years,  to  become  the  teacher  of  the  classics  and  polite  literature. 
Although  this  was  scarcely  the  professorship  which  he  would  have 
chosen,  as  his  tastes  and  pursuits  were  at  that  early  time  scientific 
rather  than  classical,  yet,  with  unwearied  industry  and  extraordinary 
flexibility  of  mental  power,  he  prepared  to  meet  with  promptitude 
and  efficiency  any  demand  which  might  be  made  upon  him  by  his 
pupils,  his  colleagues,  or  his  supporters.  In  the  twenty- sixth  year 
of  his  age  he  taught  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  modem  languages,  orien- 
tal literature,  logic,  history,  the  principles  of  universal  grammar,  of 
criticism,  of  civil  law,  of  oratory,  and  apparently  of  a  great  many 
other  things.  Having  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  of  which  he 
often  complained,  he  nevertheless  made  it  his  *  province  to  teach 
elocution.'  During  the  six  years  he  continued  at  Warrington — that 
is,  from  1761  to  1767 — Arianism  widely  prevailed  among  the  dissent- 
ing ministers  of  Lancashire,  although  he  knew  only  one  Unitarian. 
Speaking  of  his  colleagues  and  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  minister  of  War- 
rington, who  frequently  held  meetings  for  friendly  discussion,  he 
says :  *  I  have  often  thought  it  not  a  httle  extraordinary  that  four 
persons  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  each  other  should  have 
been  brought  to  unite  in  conducting  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  all 
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be  zealous  necessariazis  as  we  were.  We  were  likewise  all  Arians, 
and  the  only  snbject  of  much  importance  on  which  we  differed  was 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  concerning  which  Dr. 
Aikin  held  some  obscure  notions.'* 

It  was  '  not  a  little  extraordinary '  that  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity  shonld  have  been  then  maintained  by  four  presbyterian 
ministers,  fortuitously  brought  together  in  one  town,  considering 
how  generally  the  Presbyterians  had  lapsed  into  Arminianism,  and 
how  much  i^ey  were  influenced  by  that  zealous  defender  of  'the 
liberty  of  the  will,'  Dr.  Price  of  Newington.  But  the  philosophy  of 
Hartley  was  then  b^inning  to  influence  one  class  of  dissenting  min« 
isters,  and  the  metaphysics  of  Edwards  another.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  nonconforming  necessarians,  whether  Arians  or  CalvinistSy 
were  not  only  '  very  zealous '  but  uncommonly  fierce  in  the  defence 
of  their  favourite  doctrincf 

Dr.  Priestley's  resignation  of  an  office  which  must  have  been  on 
many  accounts  very  agreeable  to  him  was  occasioned  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  salary,  and  apparently  by  the  apprehension  of  its  dimi- 
nution through  the  fetilure  of  several  promised  subscriptions.  If  the 
piety  of  these  necessarians  was  nourished  like  that  of  their  celebrated 
professor  on  Hartley's  materialism,  their  generosity  does  not  seem 
to  have  proportionately  grown  from  the  same  aliment.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  wealthy  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire  should  allow 
such  a  man  to  leave  them  rather  than  provide  the  moderate  income 
which  he  required  for  the  support  of  his  &mily.  The  pecuniary 
difficulties  with  which  the  academy  was  embarrassed  prevented  the 
trustees  from  filling  the  vacancy  so  eflectually  as  they  would  gladly 
have  done  in  more  favourable  circumstances.  Mr.  Seddon,  the  un- 
wearied friend  of  the  institution,  was  induced  to  take  a  part  of  the 
work  resigned  by  Priestley,  while  Dr.  Aikin  in  addition  to  his  many 
engagements  undertook  to  give  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 

*  Memoin  of  PrieaUejf,  part  L  p.  59. 

t  See  a  remarkable  letter  on  this  subject  from  that  eminent  Calviniat  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Montague  Toplady,  addressed  to  Dr.  PriesUey,  which,  dated  from  Broad 
Henbury,  thus  commences  : — 

'Rev.  Sib, — Condescend  to  aocept  the  thanks  of  a  person  who  has  not  the 
honour  of  being  acquainted  with  you,  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  received 
from  the  perusal  of  your  spirited  (and  for  the  most  part  just)  animadversions  on 
the  three  northern  doctors.  Allow  me  also  to  thuik  in  an  especial  manner  the 
good  providence  of  Qod,  which  has  raiaed  up  no  less  a  man  than  yourself  to  con- 
tend so  ably  for  the  great  doctrine  of  necessity,  a  doctrine,  in  my  opioion,  not  only 
essential  to  sound  and  rational  philosophy,  but  abstracted  from  which  I  could  not, 
for  my  own  part,  consider  Christianity  itself  as  a  defensible  system.' — Memoirs  of 
Priestley,  part  1.  p.  257.  Especial  thanks  to  Qod  for  raising  up  Dr.  Priestley  to 
contend  for  a  '  doctrine,'  without  which  Christianity  itself  would  not  be  '  a  defen- 
sible system,'  seems  strange  language  from  the  lips  of  a  high  Calvinist.  His  defence 
of  necessity  seems  to  have  sanctified  the  materialism,  Socinianism,  and  all  other 
heresies  of  Priestley  in  the  estimate  of  an  orthodox  theologian  who  attacked  the 
Arminianism  of  Johii  Wesley  with  almost  the  venom  and  more  than  the  coarseness 
of  South.  It  is  true  that  Toplady  was  not  a  dissenter,  but  he  associated  with  the 
Calvinistic  Dissenters,  identified  himself  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  preached 
in  their  tabemades,  and  promoted  their  interests.  Virtually,  though  not  profes- 
sedly, he  belonged  to  them. 
Kl 
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classics.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Seddon  in  1770,  Dr.  Enfield,  at  that 
time  minister  of  the  meeting-honse  in  Benn's  Gardens,  Liverpool, 
succeeded  both  to  the  pnlpit  and  to  the  academical  chair  of  his 
accomplished  friend.  Althongh  well  qualified  by  his  great  attain- 
ments for  the  work  of  a  tutor,  Dr.  Enfield  does  not  appear,  even  in 
the  estimate  of  his  friends,  to  have  wisely  exercised  the  authority 
entmsted  to  him  as  the  rector  of  the  academy.  His  biographer  says  : 
*  In  emergencies  where  firmness,  resolution,  and  digmfied  severiiy 
were  requisite,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  &ilure,'  which,  I 
suppose,  is  a  euphemistic  method  of  saying  he  did  fail  in  emergencies. 
In  fact,  in  his  hands  the  discipline  of  the  academy  became  inexcusa- 
bly relaxed  and  irrecoverably  lost.  *  He  was  sometimes  treated  with 
a  scornful  insolence,  which  nothing  but  forbearance  like  his  could 
tolerate.  He  made  several  attempts  to  deliver  himself  from  his  bur- 
den, and  after  the  fjEulure  of  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a  successor, 
he  addressed  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  trustees,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  institution.'  * 

Not  immediately.  Some  inefiectual  attempts  were  made  to  pre- 
serve it,  but  after  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Aikin  its  recovery  was 
hopeless.  Subscribers  became  dissatisfied;  few  divinity  students 
applied  for  admission :  fewer  still  on  completing  their  tenn  of  study 
succeeded  in  the  dissenting  ministry.  The  academy  became  unpop- 
ular in  the  town,  and  declined  in  the  estimation  of  the  congregations 
of  the  county.  In  1781,  Dr.  Clayton  of  Liverpool,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Doddridge,  was  invited  to  succeed  Dr.  Aikin  as  the  divinity 
tutor.  Unhappily  for  himself  he  accepted  the  invitation.  After  two 
years  of  irritating  contention  and  hopeless  anxiety,  when  every 
attempt  to  prolong  the  institution  with  credit  had  failed,  he  '  retired 
with  broken  spirits  and  shattered  health,'  and  after  some  attempts 
to  secure  the  services  of  eminent  men  to  preside,  the  trustees  an- 
nounced the  dissolution  of  the  academy.  It  left  a  lamentable  history, 
which,  however,  suggests  the  thought  that  the  Dissenters  of  this  age 
are  wiser  than  were  their  fathers  in  the  management  of  academical 
institutions.t 

With  Dr.  Aikin  were  occasionally  associated  as  assistants  or  col- 
leagues some  remarkable  men,  as  George  "Walker,  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
and  Pendlebury  Houghton ;  but  even  their  extraordinary  abiKties 
did  little  to  prolong  the  existence  of  an  institution  which,  from  its 

•  Monthly  Repository,  vol.  viii.  p.  429.  The  only  rector  who  successfully  maiii- 
tained  good  order  was  Mr.  Seddon,  although  his  method  seems  to  ur  very  etrange. 
'  He  kept  a  weekly  register  of  all  violations  of  the  laws,  which  register  was  read 
over  every  Saturday  afternoon  pullic/y  before  all  the  students,  and  such  reprimanda 
and  admonitions  were  given  by  him  and  the  other  tutors  as  to  them  seemed 
necessary. — Monthly  RepositoTyf  vol.  viii  p.  427. 

t  In  1785  proposals  were  made  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  the  divinity  tutor 
of  the  Davetiy  academy,  to  become  the  rector,  and  as  these  proposals  were  acoom- 

Cied  by  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  presbyterian  congregation,  some 
^  es  were  entei*tained  of  a  successful  issue.  The  Rev.  John  Yates  of  Liverpool 
conducted  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Belsham  on  the  subject.  In  his  letters  he 
intimated  that  if  Mr.  Belsham  did  not  accept  the  proposal,  the  academy  would 
probably  be  closed.— 2^/(8  of  tlie  JRev,  Thomas  MeUham,  by  John  Williams,  pp.  264 
-818. 
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commencement  to  its  close,  liad  to  straggle  against  the  contentions 
of  its  supporters,  the  mismanagement  of  its  trastees,  the  inability  of 
its  tutors  to  maintain  discipline,  and  the  unwillingness  of  its  students 
to  submit  to  authority. 

Of  nearly  four  hundred  students  who  received  more  or  less  of  their 
education  at  Warrington,  several  of  whom  became  eminent  in  the 
medical  or  the  legal  profession,  very  few  succeeded  in  the  dissenting 
ministry,  and  of  those  few  (if  I  compute  rightly)  only  about  six 
rendered  any  service  to  the  presbyterian  interest  of  the  county  for 
the  benefit  of  which,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  founders, 
the  academy  was  originally  established  and  laboriously  sustained. 
The  six  to  whom  I  refer  were :  Dr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Balph  Harrison  and 
Mr.  John  Gore  of  Manchester,  Mr.  John  Yates  and  Mr.  Pendlebury 
Houghton  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  John  Harrison  of  Lancaster. 

In  connection  with  Warrington  academy,  I  may  notice  its  restora- 
tion, or  rather  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution,  in  Manchester. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  evils  of  the  academy,  which  had  rendered  its 
suppression  inevitable,  might  be  avoided  or  corrected  in  an  institution 
removed  fix)m  the  old  associations,  in  a  new  situation,  under  new 
management,  with  new  professors  and  new  regulations.    Manchester 
seemed  to  the  committee  selected  for  the  management  of  the  new  in- 
stitution to  afford  the  most  inviting  situation,  as  it  certainly  provided 
two  able  and  accomplished  tutors,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Barnes  and  the  Hev. 
Balph  Harrison,  who,  being  resident  in  that  town,  could  undertake 
the  duties  of  their  office  without  disturbing  their  official  relations 
with  their  respective  congregations.      The  new  academy  was  opened 
with  some  formality  in  1786,  when  *  a  sermon  was  preached  *  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  *  a  discourse  was  delivered  *  by  Dr.  Barnes.     In  his 
public  discourse  the  doctor  candidly  admits  that  *  every  hope  was  at 
length  cut  off  *  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  academy  in  Warrington. 
Its  hopeless  condition,  if  it  had  not  previously  been  known,  was  thus 
made  a  matter  of  pnblic  notoriety  by  announcement  fix)m  a  Manchester 
pnlpit.    One  of  the  reasons  for  selecting  the  situation  of  the  academy 
for  young  divines  seems  to  us  very  curious  as  it  was  expounded  in 
the  inaugural  discourse :  *  Of  Manchester,  much  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  regularity  of  its  poHce.'     I  do  not  profess  to  explain  this 
reason,  because  I  do  not  understand  how  divinity  is  best  taught 
under  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  regular  police.     But  the  Manchester 
police  seem  to  have  been  especial  favourites  of  the  foxmders  of  the 
academy.     In  their  prospectus  issued  to  conciliate  support  to  their 
proposal,  they  observe  that  *  the  town  is  remarkable  for  a  well  regu- 
lated police.'    For  their  selection  of  Manchester  they  also  offer  another 
reason,  which  appears  to  me  quite  as  unintelligible :  *  The  industry, 
ingenuity,  and  enterprising  spirit  which  characterise  the  people  can- 
not fail  to  influence  by  example,  and  may  catch  the  minds  of  youth 
by  a  secret  and  powerral  sympathy.*     Great  attention  was  promised, 
and  I  doubt  not  was  paid,  to  the  discipline  of  the  college.    According 
to  the  printed  rules,  *  no  student  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  out  of 
town,  or  to  be  in  a  tavern,  withouf  leave  from  Dr.  Barnes  or  Mr. 
Harrison.'     It  was  '  earnestly  recommended  to  the  students  to  use 
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great  plainness  in  dress.'  Taught '  by  the  experience  of  the  academy 
at  Warrington '  of  the  evils  of  residence  in  one  building,  Dr.  Barnes 
says :  '  The  safer  maxim  seems  to  be  to  divide  in  order  to  govern/ 
All  this  sounds  strange  in  the  ears  of  living  people.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  pohce,  and  the  powerful  sympathy,  and  the  plain  clothes, 
and  the  prohihition  to  ride,  and  the  dividing  to  conquer,  the  new 
academy  in  Manchester  was  not  more  fortunate  than  its  predecessor 
in  Warrington.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Barnes,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
George  Walker  succeeded  as  theological  professor,  and  in  addition  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  he  taught  classics,  mathematics,  and,  according 
to  his  biographer,  almost  everything  else.  *  The  whole  institution 
was  upon  his  shoulders.'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  brought  with 
him  the  evil  genius  of  Warrington — a  quarrelsome  spirit.  Old 
quarrels  were  revived,  new  quarrels  excited.  Dr.  Walker  misunder- 
stood those  who  acted  with  him,  or  they  misunderstood  him.  He 
seems  to  have  assumed  all  sorts  of  work,  and  to  have  complained 
that  all  sorts  of  work  were  imposed  upon  him.  The  academy  was 
removed  from  the  county  to  York,  where  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
much  better  managed  and  much  more  successM.  Ab,  however,  it 
returned  to  the  county  only  for  a  short  time,  and  on  its  final  removal 
retained,  so  fax  as  I  know,  no  other  connection  with  Lancashire  than 
the  name, '  The  Manchester  New  College,'  I  have  no  reason  to  pursue 
its  history  any  further.* 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Warrington  academy,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  some-  of  the  Arian  ministers  to  introduce  a 
liturgical  service  into  the  presbyterian  meeting-houses  of  the  counly. 
The  ministers  chiefly  concerned  in  this  project  were  Mr.  Seddon  of 
Warrington,  Mr.  Holland  of  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Gk>dwin  of  Gbtacre. 
Each  of  these  eminent  men  is  said  to  have  composed  one  service  for 
the  Sunday,  and  to  have  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  and  cor- 
rection of  the  other  two.  Their  book  was  printed,  and  became  known 
as  '  The  Liverpool  Liturgy.'  The  religious  sentiments  were  vague 
and  indefinite,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  declension  of 
evangehcal,  and  indeed  of  all  earnest  iieeling  which  prevailed  among 
the  Dissenters  of  that  time.  It  produced  an  angry  controversy,  and 
encountered  so  much  opposition  from  some  of  the  older  ministers, 
and  so  much  more  from  their  congregations,  who  retained  the  puritan 
abhorrence  of  all  formalities,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  introduce 
it  into  the  old  meeting-houses.  Even  where  the  ministers  were 
fikvourable  to  its  use,  the  people  would  have  resisted  its  imposition, 
and  would  have  seceded  and  formed  independent  societies  had  it  been 
introduced  into  their  venerable  sanctuaries.  In  Livierpool,  however, 
some  wealthy  Dissenters,  either  ashamed  of  the  simpUci^  of  their 
fathers'  worship,  or  expecting  to  attract  some  dissatisfied  members 
of  the  English  Church  to  what  might  seem  to  them  a  corrected  edi- 
tion of  their  own  formularies,  erected  an  Octagon  chapel,  and  intro- 
duced their  reformed  liturey.  In  1763  Mr.  (a&rwards  Dr.)  Clayton 
was  invited  to  officiate  in  tiie  chapel.    The  popular  address,  dignified 

*  I  have  been  informed  that  the  meetlpga  of  ita  eapportara  are  etill  held  in 
Haaoheeter* 
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manner,  and  great  respectability  of  the  minister  forbid  ns  to  attribnte 
to  bim  personally  the  £ulnre  of  the  undertaking.  Bnt  &il  it  did, 
and  that  utterly.  Few  Chorch  people  came ;  those  who  did  disliked 
the  novelties  ;  while  the  Presbyterians  preferred  the  old  associations 
of  their  &ther8'  sanctoary  in  Bonn's  Gardens,  and  the  pnritan  sim- 
plicity which  was  there  preserred,  even  when  they  had  lost  their 
love  for  the  pnritan  doctrine.  In  his  &rewell  sermon,  Dr.  Clayton 
acknowledged  that  the  Octagon  had  proved  an  ntter  failure.  The 
chapel  was  sold  to  a  clergyman,  w:ho  had  it  licensed  for  '  the  genuine 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England.'  This  fftilure  affords  another 
illustration  of  what  I  think  is  undeniable,  that  no  liturgy  other  than 
that  of  the  English  Church  is  ever  acceptable  to  English  people. 
Hany  who  dissent  from  some  expressions  in  the  English  liturgy 
would,  rather  than  use  a  different  form  of  prayer,  be  silent  whole 
they  are  read,  as  the  Jacobites  in  Manchester  church  were  silent 
when  the  response  was  expected  to  the  prayer  for  King  George.* 

The  most  memorable  thing  in  this  controversy  was  the  earnest 
and  effective  protest  against  the  introduction  of  a  liturgy  into  the 
sanctuaries  of  nonconformity,  written  by  Dr.  Taylor  amidst  the 
infirmities  and  sorrows  of  his  old  age.  Boused  by  what  he  considered 
a  grievous  betrayal  of  the  principles  of  his  Others,  he  felt  his  mental 
power  undiminished  by  bodily  weakness,  as  he  never  in  the  days  of 
L  strength  wrote  aii>thmg  more  eloqnent  or  vigorous  tiian  his 
pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Scripture  Account  of  Prayer,  an  Address  to 
the  Dissenters  of  Lancashire,  occasioned  by  a  "New  Liturgy  some 
Ministers  of  that  County  are  composing  for  the  use  of  a  Congregation 
in  LiverpooL'  He  breathed  his  last  before  the  pamphlet  was  brought 
through  the  press.  His  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  founders  of  Noncon- 
formity, and  especially  on  the  'burning  and  shining  lights '  of  Lanca- 
shire, has  already  been  cited  in  this  narrative.  After  referring  to 
'  their  great  devotion  and  eminent  ability  in  prayer,  uttered  as  Gbd 
enabled  them  from  the  abundance  of  their  hearts  and  affections,  men 
of  great  eloquence  in  pleading  at  the  throne  of  grace,  raising  and 
melting  the  affections  of  their  hearers,  and  being  happily  instrumental 
in  trans^ing  into  their  souls  the  same  spirit  and  neavenly  gift,'  the 
dying  Nonconformist  utters  his  last  lamentation  over  the  decHne  of 
nonconformity,  which  he  had  done  much  to  hasten :  '  Now,  alas !  we 
are  pursuing  measures  which  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  extinguish 
the  light  which  they  kindled,  to  damp  the  spirit  which  they  enlivened, 
and  to  dissipate  and  dissolve  the  societies  which  they  raised  and 
formed.'  Alas !  Dr.  John  Taylor  had  good  reason  to  exclaim  *  alas ! ' 
when  he  compared  the  nonconformity  of  Lancashire  as  he  knew  it  in 
his  boyhood  with  the  nonconformity  of  Lancashire  as  he  observed  it 
in  his  old  age.  '  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  How  is  the  most 
fine  gold  chs^ed ! ' 

*  Forms  of  Prayer  for  tketueofa  ConaregaUon  of  Protegtant  DitteiiUrs  m  Man- 
flutter  were  printed  in  Birmingham,  178$,  pp.  100. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  last  centniy  might  be  observed  the  rise  of 
vrhat  with  some,  although  not  with  exact,  propriety  has  been  called 
the  New  Dissent.  The  phrase  is  not  accurate,  at  least  in  the  extent 
in  which  it  is  frequently  used,  because  several  congregations  included 
in  that  designation  occupy  the  sanctuaries  of  their  fathers,  or  others 
that  have  been  erected  on  their  sites,  and  retain  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  ministers  originating  in  the  beginning  of  nonconformity. 
Its  congregations  also  have  adhered  to  the  articles  of  the  old  theology, 
and  have  preserved,  with  a  few  unimportant  variations,  the  forms, 
services,  and  traditions  of  the  early  Dissenters.  It  is  true  that  the 
old  dissenting  congregations  who  have  retained  the  puritan  doctrines, 
as  well  as  those  of  more  modem  foundation,  have  generally  assumed 
the  name  of  *  Independents,'  but  their  great  principle,  the  self-govern- 
ment of  each  separate  society,  was,  after  the  Act  of  Toleration,  prac- 
tically the  principle  of  all  the  three  denominations.  They  have  also 
retained  or  adopted  quite  as  many  of  the  forms  and  methods  of  the 
early  Presbyterians  as  have  the  AriaTia  or  Unitarians,  who  have  been 
sometimes  considered  as  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Old  Dissent. 
Although  the  modem  Independents  are  not  Presbyterians,  they  are 
quite  as  much  so  as  the  congregations  which  retain  that  designation. 
They  have,  in  fact,  as  much  presbyterianism  as  any  English  Noncon- 
formists (I  exclude  Scotchmen)  ever  had  since  nonconformity 
obtained  a  l^al  standing  in  this  country.  The  modem  Independents 
have,  moreover,  renounced  most  of  the  peculiarities  by  wluch  their 
fathers  were  distinguished  from  the  Presbyterians.  They  no  longer 
acknowledge  the  distinction  of  pastor  and  teacher ;  they  are  no  longer 
troubled  with  *  the  gifted  brethren ; '  their  ministers  occupy  a  position 
in  almost  every  respect  more  like  that  of  the  old  presbytman  minis- 
ter than  that  of  the  old  independent  teacher ;  and  their  deacons  are 
entrusted  with  much  of  the  spiritual  service  which  was  entrusted  to 
the  ruling  elders  of  the  Presbyterians.  Practically  the  deacons' 
vestry  is  the  elders'  court,  or  the  kirk  session,  at  least  quite  as  much 
80  as  any  committee  of  English  Presbyterians.  In  all  important 
respects  the  modem  Independents,  more  nearly  than  the  Unitarian 
dissenters,  resemble  the  old  Presbyterians.  In  some  particulars  both 
parties,  though  in  a  different  manner,  have  introduced  innovations 
which  have  neither  improved  nor  strengthened  the  original  dissent. 
The  intimate  connection  and  blending  of  the  two  denominations  were 
especially  apparent  in  Lancashire,  where,  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
Newcome,  Harrison,  Heywood,  and  the  other  presbyterian  leaders 
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came  to  a  good  nnderstanding  and  harmonious  co-operation  with 
JoUie,  Eaton,  Birch,  and  their  independent  brethren. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arose  in  the  last  century  so  complete  a 
disruption  on  account  of  doctrinal  differences  among  the  Dissenters, 
that  new  names  became  necessary  to  distinguish  the  two  parties. 
Neither  was  presbyterian.  The  lineal  connection  of  those  called 
Presbyterians  with  the  old  nonconformity  may  have  been  more  appa- 
rent, since  they  have  retained  the  greater  number  of  its  sanctuaries 
and  endowments,  especially  in  Lancashire,  while  the  rapid  rise  of 
independent  congregations,  haying  no  lineal  connection  with  the 
earlier  and  formed  by  a  new  agency,  may  authorise  our  calling  them, 
even  when  united  with  the  older  Calvinism,  by  the  name  of  Modem 
Dissent.  Stronger  objections  may  be  felt  to  calling  the  Unitarian 
party  the  Old  Dissent,  as  they  have  much  less  than  the  modem  Con- 
gregationalists  of  the  traditions  of  the  early  Nonconformists.  The 
names,  however,  are  convenient,  as  they  express  my  meaning  better 
than  the  terms  Presbyterian  and  Independent.  1  am  willing  to 
accept  them  from  Unitarian  writers  who  consider  themselves  the 
representatives  of  the  old  dissent.* 

I  have  already  noticed  the  prevalence  of  Arianism  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  among  the  dissenting  ministers  of  Lancashire. 
To  many  persons  perplexed  with  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  yet  regarding  unitarianism  both  as  opposed  to  any  &ir 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Founder  of  their  Faith,  Arianism  seemed  to  afford  a  quiet 
and  promising  resting-place  between  two  offensive  extremes.  It 
appeared  so  to  many  who  were  educated  in  the  dissenting  academies. 
Their  teachers  naturally  cherished,  in  those  quiet  retreats  from  the 
discussions  of  the  world,  a  love  of  moderation  and  a  dislike  to  ex- 
treme opinions.  There  prevailed  in  them  a  disposition  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  either  party  in  the  controversy  which  was  beginning 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Nonconformists'  little  world.  There  was 
inculcated  a  reverential  submission  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  to 
which  Arianism  appealed,  while  Unitarianism  did  violence  to  all 
their  traditional  canons  of  interpretation.  But  somehow  or  other 
Arianism  did  not  long  continue  to  be  the  creed  of  any  church.  It 
was  not  the  resting-place  which  it  promised  to  become  to  the  dissent- 
ing ministers  who  first  listened  to  its  proposals.  Many  of  them  who, 
in  the  last  century,  became  Arians  in  their  youth,  avowed,  like  Dr. 
Priestley,  Socinianism  in  their  old  age ;  t  while  others,  as  if  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  the  change,  quietly  retraced  their  steps,  and 
returned  to  the  old  theology.  Some  seemed  so  perplexed  as  to  be 
afraid  to  commit  themselves  to  any  definite  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  person  of  Christ.  Of  those  who  retained  the  Arian  doctrine 
to  the  close  of  their  ministry,  if  they  survived  the  last  century,  very 

*  I  refer  ohiefly  to  Mr.  Hunter,  who,  in  his  Lift  0/  OUxer  ffeywood,  thus  dis- 
tinguiBhes  the  old  and  the  new  diisaent. 

t  I  here  use  the  word]'  Soduianism/  not  offensirely,  but  because  Dr.  Priestley 
used  it.  I  think  it  wrong  to  call  any  persons  by  a  name  which  they  dislike,  even 
though  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  dislike  it. 
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few  had  snccessors  to  perpetuate  their  £aith  in  their  own  pulpits. 
The  decline  of  Arianism  has  been  so  decided  that  I  know  not  an 
Arian  minister  preaching  in  Lancashire,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of 
England. 

Tke  Arin.n  ministers  were  usually  quiet,  peaceable,  pleasant  pastors, 
not  addicted  to  controversy,  but  trying  to  make  their  preaching 
agreeable  and  useful  to  all  parties.  They  seldom  roused  the  bad 
feelings  of  their  regular  hearers  by  any  direct  or  earnest  opposition 
to  the  traditions  of  their  &thers.  In  many  instances  the  Arian 
doctrine  was  never  distinctly  asserted  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  many 
others  it  was  proposed  as  a  personal  opinion  of  the  proEu^er  to  which, 
he  had  no  desire  to  convert  his  hearers.  Many  of  them  held,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Whenever  they 
spoke  of  the  death  of  Christ,  they  spoke  of  it,  in  some  vague  sense, 
as  redeeming  sinners  from  guilt  and  misery.  What  Priestley  said  of 
Dr.  Aikin  might  be  said  of  many  of  his  time :  '  Bb  held  some  obscure 
notions  respecting  the  doctnne  of  the  atonement.'  Without  making 
myself  responsible  for  an  uncharitable  clause  in  the  extract,  I  might 
say  of  their  doctrine  what  a  writer  in  the  '  Monthly  Repository '  says 
of  Dr.  John  Taylor's :  '  £[is  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  an  in« 
genious  attempt  to  construct  a  scheme  which  should  be  consistent 
with  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  a  man  to  use  the  language  of  reputed  orthodoxy.' 
While  I  do  not  endorse  the  insinuation  that  the  An'a.n  ministers 
ingeniously  contrived  to  '  construct  a  scheme,'  they  did  '  use  the 
language  of  reputed  orthodoxy '  in  a  manner  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  ingenious  contrivance,  as  to  vague  and  obscure  views 
belonging  to  the  transitional  state  through  which  they  were  passing. 

But  their  preaching  did  no  good.  It  did  not  meet  the  wants  of 
their  age.  The  vagueness  of  their  opinions,'  and  the  want  of  decision, 
in  their  expression,  gave  an  appearance  of  doubt,  indifference,  or 
apathy  to  their  preaching,  and  appearance  in  them  became  reaJiiy  to 
their  hearers.  Unless  the  preachers  were,  like  Dr.  Barnes,  endowed 
with  considerable  oratorical  power,  their  congregations  declined,  the 
younger  members  of  their  &milies  forsook  them  and  went,  if  any- 
where, to  church.  Strangers  brought  under  religious  influence, 
instead  of  joining  them,  were  attracted  by  the  earnest  and  lively 
preaching  of  men  who  seemed  to  them  irregular  and  unauthorised, 
encroaching  upon  their  boundaries  and  disturbing  their  quietude,  but 
who  believed  what  they  said,  felt  what  they  preached,  and  were 
intent,  with  God's  help,  on  making  others  believe  and  feel  as  they 
did.  The  old  dissent  seemed  nigh  unto  death,  and  many  of  its  foes 
predicted,  as  some  of  its  friends  feared,  that  it  would  not  outlive  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  outlive  it  in  no  other  sense  than  as  a  few  old 
ministers  lived  upon  its  endowments. 

Some  of  the  Arian  preachers,  especially  those  whose  Arianism  was 
of  the  form  most  nearly  resembling  orthodoxy,  were  very  much  afraid 
of  what  they  called  Socinianism,  and  spoke  of  it  as  likely  to  prove 
destructive  to  the  dissenting  int^eet.  Had  it  been  so,  it  would  only, 
so  &r  as  their  interests  were  concerned,  have  been  death  to  the 
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dying,  destmction  to  that  which  was  ready  to  perish.  In  some 
instc^ces  it  probably  hastened  the  dissolution  of  Anan  congregationSy 
bat  in  others  it  awakened  interest  by  its  novelty,  or  by  the  earnest- 
ness, ability,  or  ingenuity  of  its  advocates.  Even  a  fierce  polemic  in 
the  pnlpit  excited  more  attention  than  a  reverend  man  who  seemed 
to  preach  in  his  sleep  to  a  sleeping  congregation.  If  he  repelled 
some  of  the  old  hearers,  he  attracted  new  ones,  and  infused  among 
the  people  who  remained  some  party  spirit,  some  interest  in  the  new 
doctrine,  and  some  zeal  for  its  promulgation. 

But  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  traditions  of 
the  original  Nonconformists  came  about  in  another  manner  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  have  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  evangelical  dissent  in  Lancashire  until  it  became  the  power  it 
now  is  in  that  county. 

Although  the  present  Congregationalism  of  Lancashire  is,  in  its 
doctrine,  its  principles,  and  its  spirit,  really  the  old  nonconformity, 
in  only  a  few  instances  can  its  lineal  descent  be  directly  traced  from 
ihe  old  congregations.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  it  can ;  and  as 
they  show  how  naturally  and  easily  presbyterianism,  where  it  retained 
its  original  doctrine,  passed  into  modem  Congregationalism,  I  had 
better  notice  them  before  I  describe  the. rise  of  other  cong^gationa 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  county.  The  con^egations  to  which  I 
refer  are  those  at  St.  Helen's,  Greenacres,  l)arwen,  Whitworth, 
Elswick,  and  the  "little  flock"  at  Tockholes,  almost  lost  in  the 
transition  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  Nonconformists  of  St.  Helen's,  as  I  have  already  said,  retained 
possession  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  town  until  after  the  death  of 
their  minister,  Mr.  Naylor,  in  1710,  when  they  resigned  it  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  erected  a  meeting-house  into  which  they 
could  introduce  a  minister  of  their  own  choice.  During  the  criticsJ 
time  of  transition,  from  1710  to  1770,  when  so  many  of  the  Lanca- 
shire societies  lapsed  from  their  early  faith,  only  two  ministers 
occupied  the  pulpit,  both  of  whom  were  decidedly  evangelical,  and 
were  well  qualified  by  their  ability  and  character  to  maintain  the 
influence  and  popularity  of  the  old  doctrine.  During  the  prolonged 
ministry  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Gellibrand  and  the  Bev.  Jonathan 
Mercer,  the  congregation,  though  called  presbyterian,  was  practically 
regulated  in  accordance  with  congregational  principles.  After  a 
short  interval,  in  which  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Braybrooke,  a  student  from  Daventry,  under  whose  ministry  the 
congregation  considerably  declined,  the  people,  unwilling  to  negotiate 
with  another  Daventry  student,  and  estimating  their  religious  prin- 
ciples as  of  greater  importance  than  an  unmeaning  designation, 
obtained  a  minister  from  the  independent  academy  then  recently 
established  at  Heckmondwika  Under  the  ministry  of  the  Bev. 
Isaac  Sharp,  the  old  fiuth  was  perpetuated,  the  evangelical  spirit  was 
revived,  and  the  congregation  increased,  until  it  became,  what  Dr. 
Baffles  says  it  was  when  he  first  knew  it,  *  the  most  respectable  congre- 
gation for  wealth,  numbers,  and  talent,  in  the  county.  *    The  church, 

*  Ifffdep&ndency  in  8t.  Helen's.  See  the  speech  deUvered  by  Dr.  Raffles  on 
oocasion  of  the  jabilee  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  in  that  to?m. 
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dnring  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Sharp,  maJdng  no  other  change  than 
that  of  avowing  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  it  had  acted 
from  the  day  it  left  the  ^iscopal  chapel,  connected  itself  with  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Lancashire. 

In  many  respects  the  history  of  the  dissenting  congregation  at 
Greenacbes  resembles  that  of  tibe  congregation  at  St.  Helen's.  The 
Bey.  Kobert  Constantine,  the  ejected  minister  of  Oldham,  who 
founded  the  interest  in  1672,  lived  nntil  the  close  of  1699.  Although 
he  was  too  infirm  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  his 
affectionate  people  seem  not  to  have  secured  any  successor  until 
after  his  decease.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Denton,  who  commenced  his 
ministry  about  1700,  continued  with  the  people  until  his  death  in 
1743.  Thus  for  seventy-one  years  the  people  had  known  only  two 
pastors.  Mr,  Denton  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  James  Burgess,  a 
firm  adherent  of  the  old  puritan  theology.  Under  his  ministry,  and 
that  of  his  successor  the  Rev.  Edward  HArrison,  who,  having  no 
academical  training,  had  what  the  people  valued  far  more,  an  earnest 
desire  to  teach  evangelical  doctrine,  the  congregation  preserved  the 
faith  of  its  founder,  and  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition  scarcely 
noticed  in  its  history,  became  connected  with  the  independent 
churches  of  the  county  as  one  of  their  own  denomination.* 

The  history  of  dissent  in  Dabwen  is  unlike  that  of  dissent  in  St. 
Helen's  or  in  Greenacres  Moor.  The  tradition  of  the  Darwen  people, 
the  truth  of  which  nobody  doubts,  is  that  *  our  fathers  worshipped  in 
this  mountain.*  Before  the  Revolution  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  said  to  have  held  their  religious  services  in  an 
unfrequented  part  of  the  moors,  near  the  spot  where  the  Lower 
Chapel  was  afterwards  erected.f  Their  first  minister  was  Mr. 
Charles  Seager  (or  Sager),  who  had  been  educated  in  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.  On  his  leaving  the  university,  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  public  school  at  Blackburn,  where  he  gained  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  governors  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  office  for  some  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  While  at  Blackburn  he  firequently 
preached  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  especially  to  a  congrega- 
tion accustomed  to  meet  on  the  hjllp  of  Darwen.  Some  Churchmen, 
having  discovered  that  he  had  not  conformed,  insisted  upon  his  dis- 
missal from  his  office  as  master  of  the  school,  and  afterwards  Major 
Nowell  (whom  Calamy  calls  *  his  great  enemy ')  sent  him  to  Lancaster 
Castle,  where  he  was  confined  for  several  months.  On  his  release  he 
resumed  his  preaching  at  Darwen,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Toleration  he  licensed  a  large  Ixim,  and  had  it  fitted  and  adapted 
for  religious  services.  His  eminently  useful  ministry  was  well  sus- 
tained by  his  affectionate  spirit  and  blameless  life.  He  died  in  169  7, 
and  was  of  course  buried  near  the  pulpit  of  his  humble  sanctuary.  { 

•  MUtory  qf  Oreenacres  Chapel,  by  the  Rct.  Geo.  G.  Waddington. 

t  The  Lower  Chapel,  often  supposed  by  strangers  to  be  situated  in  the  Talley, 
is  inconveniently  high  on  the  mountain.  It  was  called  the  Lower  Chapel  beoauae 
another  chapel  stood  a  few  yards  higher  on  the  ascent. 

t  Palmer's  Nonoonformuei  Memorial,  toL  i.  p.  835.    For  some  reason  Which  I 
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He  was  snoceoded  in  1701  hj  tHe  Eev.  Griffitih  GrifS.iihs,  an 
earnest,  affectionate,  sonl-stirring  Welshman,  whose  popnlar  preach- 
ing attracted  greater  numbers  to  the  meeting-honse  tiian  it  could 
acconmiodate.  The  people,  therefore,  resolved  to  build  a  new 
sanctuary.  Having  purchased  a  piece  of  land  a  few  yards  distant 
from  the  old  place,  they  set  to  work,  minister  and  people,  men, 
women,  and  children ;  everybody  who  could  do  any thiiiyg  did  some* 
thing  with  a  spade,  or  a  barrow,  or  a  trowel,  or  carpenters'  tools,  op 
with  something  else.  In  a  short  time  the  building  was  completed, 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  thousand  people.  Though  rudely, 
it  must  have  been  well  built  in  1719,  for  it  remains  to  the  present 
time,  having  been  on  that  bleak  mountain  exposed  to  many  a  storm. 
Mr.  Griffiths  continued  minister  there  for  many  years,  and  on  his 
death,  previously  to  1737,  he  was  laid  in  his  proper  place  near  the 
stairs  of  his  pulpit.* 

After  his  death,  during  the  time  of  doctrinal  transition  among  the 
Dissenters,  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  preachers  who  gave  Httle 
prominence  to  their  doctrine  whatever  it  may  have  been,  or  stayed 
too  short  a  time  to  leave  any  definite  impression  upon  the  people,  or, 
like  the  good  man  in  both  cap  and  wig,  were  careful  to  give  no 
offence  to  any  party.f 

There  was,  however,  one  exception.  A  student  fipom  Daventry 
preached  XJnitarianism,  and  afterwards  denied  that  he  had  preached 
anything  of  the  kind.  His  conduct,  however,  became  so  irregular 
and  inmioral  as  to  render  his  ministrations  intolerable.  Whether  he 
was  or  was  not  a  Unitarian,  the  people  believed  he  was  one,  and 
imputed  to  his  doctrine  the  scandal  of  his  life. 

Amidst  these  changes  the  congregation  sank  into  a  low  state  of 
irreligion  and  even  of  immoraUty.  While  they  retained  some  sort  of 
connection  with  the  old  sanctuary,  many  of  them  seldom  attended  its 

cannot  discover,  Palmer  places  him  in  Derbyshire.  His  contiguity  to  Blackburn 
and  imprisonment  in  Lancaster  might  have  shown  that  the  scene  of  his  ministry 
was  Darwen  in  Lancashire. 

*  Letter  of  Hev.  Mr,  Blake  and  MS.  of  Rey.  Bichard  Bowdon,  cited  in  Dr. 
Raffles's  Collections,  I)r.  Raffles  has  preserved  a  curious  anecdote  of  this  good 
Welshman  which,  if  not  true,  deserves  to  be.  It  is  given  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  bis  successors.  During  the  time  of  his  ministry,  the  black  cap  of  the  puritan 
minister  was  going  out  of  fashion  in  genteel  congregations.  Some  of  the  young 
people  of  Darwen  had  been  to  Liverpool,  and  had  seen  the  graceful  wigs  which 
polite  ministers  wore  in  that  town.  Esteeming  their  minister  worthy  of  so  hon- 
ourable a  decoration,  they  generously  purchased  one  for  him.  The  old  gentleman, 
pleased  with  this  mark  of  respect  from  his  young  friends,  somewhat  incautiously, 
without  consulting  the  elders,  appeared  the  next  Sunday  doing  duty  in  lus 
fashionable  wig.  It  was  a  sad  scandal  to  the  elders.  Was  their  minister  conform- 
ing to  the  fashions  of  the  world  ?  Or  was  it  a  new  sort  of  conformity  to  the  Church  f 
Had  he  appeared  in  a  surplice,  they  could  not  have  been  more  offended.  They 
left  the  place,  and  in  the  afternoon  their  seats  were  vacant.  The  good  minister 
was  sorely  distressed.  He  wished  to  conciliate  both  old  and  young,  and  succeeded 
by  appearing  tbe  next  Sunday  with  his  black  cap  over  his  wig,  the  graceful  curls 
of  wmch  hung  beneath  it.  Endeavouring  to  '  please  all  men  in  all  things,'  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded. 

t  Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Barrett,  afterwards  well  known  and  greatly 
respected  as  the  minister  of  Carter  Lane,  Doctors'  Commons. 
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religions  services,  and  of  many  others  it  was  not  easy  to  explain  the 
more  regular  attendance.  They  had  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in 
the  Lower  Chapel,  for  there  were  their  funily  pews,  there  they  were 
baptised,  and  there  they  claimed  their  bnrial-places  inside  or  ontside 
the  bmlding.  It  was  commonly  said  that  if  all  the  Lower  Chapel 
people  had  gone  on  the  same  Sunday  to  their  sanctuary,  they  could 
not  have  found  room  within  its  walls.  There  was,  however,  little 
fear  of  such  a  crowd.  The  Bev.  Richard  Bowdon,  who  was  invited 
to  be  their  minister  in  1797,  says  of  them :  '  Among  the  people  were 
professed  infidels,  while  the  greater  part  were  working  all  iniquity 
with  greediness.  Many,  however,  were  sufficiently  religious  to 
express  their  approbation  of  earnest  and  folthful  address,  when 
delivered  firom  iiie  pulpit.' 

Li  the  winter  of  1805,  as  he  was  returning  late  in  the  evening  with 
his  wife  from  a  Christmas  party,  his  horse  was  carried  down  the 
overflowing  water  of  the  Darwen  stream,  his  wife  was  drowned,  and 
his  own  life  was  in  imminent  penl.  Deeply  affected  by  his  danger 
and  deliverance,  he  from  that  time  preached  more  earnestly,  and  the 
people,  careless  and  wicked  as  many  of  them  had  been,  felt  the 
power  of  his  new  manner  of  preaching.  An  extraordinary  revival  of 
evangelical  and  practical  religion  was  the  happy  result.  The 
majority  of  the  congregation  were  established  in  the  truth,  and 
regarded  it  as  the  power  and  grace  of  G-od  for  their  salvation.* 

Since  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bowdon  the  congregation  has  obtained 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  evangelical  ministers,  as  have  several 
other  congregations  which  have  been  formed  from  it. 

The  congregation  founded  at  Whitwobth,  near  Rochdale,  was,  in 
{he  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  uncer- 
tainty respecting  religious  doctrine.  For  some  time  the  people 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  a  student  from  Warrington,  who  did  not 
succeed  (even  if  he  made  the  attempt)  in  promoting  the  Arianism 
which  he  is  supposed  te  have  held.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Titus 
Cordingley,  *  a  very  useful  and  acceptable  minister.  *t  Bus  successor 
was  an  extraordinary  man.  Although  not  a  Calvinist,  for  he  seems 
to  have  held  the  theological  opinions  of  John  Wesley,  the  Rev.  James 
Burgess  zealously  preached  the  puritan  doctrines  of  justification  by 
&ith,  salvation  by  grace,  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
regeneration  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Living  by  this 
&ith,  he  laboured  earnestly  te  establish  it  m  hii3  church  and  promote 
it  in  his  neighbourhood.  But  he  was  a  strange  as  well  as  an  evan* 
gelical  preacher.  When  his  wild  imagination  gained  the  ascendency 
over  his  judgment,  he  often  startled  his  hearers  by  his  incautious 
and  extravagant  assertions.:^  As  years  advanced  he  became  moder- 
ate and  sober-minded.  His  lateor  method  of  preaching  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  charge  he  gave  te  Mr.  Towers,  his  successor, 

*  Memorial  of  the  Power  and  Qr<ice  of  Ood  manifested  in  the  Account  €f  ike  rtceM 
Awakening  and  Conversion  of  many  Persona  in  the  viUagejof  Darwen,  London,  1806. 

t  Dr.  Eaffles's  MSS. 

X  One  of  hii  strange  sermonB  was  printed,  and  is  still  presenred  as  a  cariosity. 
It  ia  entitled  BeelzOub  driving  and  drowning  his  Hogs, 
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*  to  preach  doctrines  practicallj,  and  to  enforce  dnties  evangelicallj.' 
The  congregation,  originally  prefibyterian,  thns  became  connected 
with  the  CongregationaliBtB. 

The  presbyterian  congregation  at  Elswice,  founded  inunediately 
after  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  was,  in  the  last  century,  very  much  in 
the  same  state  with  regard  to  doctrine  as  that  of  Darwen  or  of 
Whitworth.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  Bey.  Gnthbert  Harrison 
obtained  a  licence  for  the  parochial  chapel  in  1672.  After  his  death 
the  place  was  occupied  by  ministers  who  had  been  educated  at 
Kendal  or  at  Warrington,  under  whose  ministrations  the  congrega* 
tion  gradually  declined,  while  no  very  definite  influence  was  felt  in 
forming  or  modifying  their  religious  opinions.  The  few  people  who 
remained  in  connection  with  &e  chapel  were  willing  to  hear  any 
plain  and  earnest  man  who  would  teach  them  Hhe  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly.'  In  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Robert  Simpson  (afterwards 
Dr.  Simpson  of  Hoxton  Academy),  haying  completed  his  term  of 
study  at  the  Independent  academy  of  Hedcmondwike,  became  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  Although  ne  continued  but  a  short  time  in 
this  retired  situation,  he  excited  so  much  interest  by  his  earnest  and 
affectionate  preaching,  and  his  deyoted  and  exemplary  life,  that  on 
his  departure  the  people  would  listen  to  the  preaching  of  no  other 
gospel  than  that  which  he  had  preached.  Simpson  was  their  model 
minister,  and  as  they  found  no  one  L'ke  him  among  the  Presbyterians, 
they  connected  themselyes  with  the  congregational  denomination. 
We  shall  soon  meet  with  their  beloyed  pastor  settled  and  doing 
good  seryice  in  Bolton. 

The  presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Tockholes,  near  BlackburUy 
was,  as  1  haye  already  obseryed,  erected  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration.  Although  the  congregation  was  small,  it  had  for 
a  considerable  time  a  kind  of  respectability  tmder  the  countenance  and 
patronage  of  the  great  &mily  of  Hoghton  Tower.  I  can  scarcely 
say  it  flourished  under  their  liberality  as  well  as  their  patronage, 
ibr  they  did  not  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  allow  their  min- 
ister to  deriye  a  considerable  part  of  his  support  from  the  ftinds  of 
the  London  mercers,  grocers,  and  other  traders.  In  this  respect, 
howeyer,  they  were  not  worse,  but  rather  better,  than  many  other 
wealthy  nonconforming  flanilies  in  the  county.  Among  the  earliest 
ministers  of  Tockholes  were  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  James  Towers, 
*  under  whose  ministnr  about  one  hundred  persons  from  the  neigh- 
bouring farms,  togetner  with  the  seryants  of  *  the  Tower,'  usually 
attended.  Both  of  them  were  strictly  orthodox.*  The  former  was  a 
sound,  if  not  a  high,  Galyinist,  as  appears  from  a  treatise  which  he 
published  on  ^  Ood's  Soyereign  Election.' 

Mr.  Towers  was  succeeded,  though  not  immediately,  by  Mr.  James 
Scott,  a  natiye  of  North  Britain.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  the 
presbyterian  congregations  of  Lancashire  were  generally  &lling  into 
that  state  of  religious  declension  which  I  haye  already  described. 

*  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Blackbuin,  afterwarda  minister  of  Tookholee,  dted 
in  Dr.  Rafflea'a  MSS.  Article  ToelAoUs,  in  hia  Noneonformitt  ChMreha  of 
LancaMre, 
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So  far  as  the  devotional  feeling  of  the  people  of  Tockholes  was  con- 
cemed,  Mr.  Scott  did  much  to  raise  and  sustain  it  by  his  plain, 
affectionate,  and  earnest  preaching ;  and  as  to  their  doctrine,  he  took 
the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  its  orthodoxy,  not  by  contro- 
versy, but  by  inducing  almost  all  of  them  to  learn  the  Assembly's 
CatechisnL  As  he  made  his  pastoral  visits,  he  catechised  the  several 
&milies,  of  which  '  some  more  than  seventy  years  old  would  stand  up 
like  children,'  and  repeat  the  answers  of  tiie  caiechism  to  his  great 
satis&ction.*  Mr.  Scott  removed  to  Heckmondwike  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  greatly  respected  and  eminently  useful. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  WsJdegrave,  a  converted  Papist, 
who,  Dr.  Baffles  says,  *  was  almost  deified  in  Tockholes  and  Man- 
chester.' He  removed  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  eventually  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a  '  Tabernacle  supply '  in  London,  where  he  annually 
collected  great  crowds  to  hear  his  fervid  declamation.t 

Mr.  Waldegrave  was  followed  by  James  McQuhae,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Edinburgh  for  the  ministry  of  the  Antiburghers.  Dur- 
ing some  years  he  laboured  at  Tockholes,  where,  although  the  con- 
gregation was  very  small,  he  never  preached  without  conmiitting  his 
sermon  to  memory.  As  his  thoughtful  preaching  brought  several 
Scotchmen  from  Blackburn  to  hear  him,  they  induced  him  to  remove 
to  their  town,  where  they  could  regularly  attend  on  his  ministry.  We 
shall  meet  with  him  again  doing  a  good  work  in  his  new  situation.  { 

*  Information  of  his  succeasor,  the  Rev.  Noah  Blackburn,  in  Dr.  Raffles's  MSS. 
Instead  of  observing  the  orthodox  oustom  of  burying  his  family  inside  the  meeting- 
house, he  had  his  wife  interred  outside  in  a  grave  wMch,  when  preaching,  he  could 
Bee  through  the  window,  'that  he  might  be  perpetually  reminded  of  his  own 
dissolution.' 

t  Memoir  in  Evangelical  llagazxne,  vol.  zziL  p.  262. 

X  While  he  was  at  Tockholes  he  was  charged  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  min- 
isters with  trimming,  so  as  to  please  the  Hoghton  family,  who  were  then  supposed 
to  have  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  their  fathers.  Ihr.  Raffles  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  which  he  heard  from  that  unfailing  repository  of  dissenting  anec- 
dotes, Mr.  Charrier  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  McQuhae  complained  of  a  sermon  preached 
at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  as  deficient  in  evangelical  doctrine,  and  said  to  his 
brethren  at  the  dinner-table,  '  It  is  not,  as  they  say,  that  I  have  a  crop  for  all  sorts 
of  com.'  '  No,'  replied  Mr.  Charrier,  '  they  say  you  have  com  for  all  sorts  of 
crops.'  Another  statement,  however,  respecting  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  the  last 
baronet  who  attended  the  meeting-house  at  Tockholes,  scarcely  harmonisea  with 
the  notion  that  he  wished  ministers  to  '  trim.'  To  Mr.  Waldegrave,  his  favourite 
preacher,  he. frequently  said,  as  well  as  to  the  praying  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, '  Pray  for  me !  for  there  are  very  few  in  my  situation  that  go  to  heaven.'  Dr. 
Baffles  makes  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Blackburn. — MSS. 
as  before. 

Among  other  curious  information,  Dr.  Raffles  supplies  in  his  MSS.  the  following, 
as  communicated  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Blackburn  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Samuel 
Charrier.  A  very  strongly  marked  separation  distinguished  Dissenters  and  Church- 
men in  that  neighbourhood.  People  never  thought  of  changing  their  religion. 
Church  folk  were  Church  folk  through  life,  and  Flresbyterians  were  Presbyterians, 
and  their  children  after  them.  If  a  Churchman  married  a  presbyterian  woman 
(a  very  unusual  occurrence),  each  continued  to  attend  the  accustomed  place  of  wor- 
ship, while,  of  their  children,  the  boys  uniformly  went  with  their  father,  and  the 
girls  with  their  mother,  to  church  or  meeting  as  the  case  might  be.  A  conversion 
of  a  brother  to  his  sister's  religion  was  scarcely  ever  known.  The  old  puritan  no- 
tions of  athletic  sports  were  long  preserved  in  that  presbyterian  society.   Dr.  Raffles 
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Among  liis  successors  were  Mr.  Noah  Blackburn,  afterward  of 
Delpli,  Mr.  Thomas  Whiteley,  and  some  others  who  remained  only  a 
short  time.  The  congregation,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  now  very 
small,  although  it  has  retained  its  ancient  faith  and,  I  hope,  its  first 
love,  in  all  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears  that  Congregational 
Dissent  gained  no  strong  or  prominent  position  in  Lancashire  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  old  Independency,  never 
powerful  in  that  county,  had  become  closely  connected,  or  rather 
identified,  with  what  was  often,  though  improperly,  called  Presby- 
terianism,  while  the  few  Nonconformist  congregations,  whether  ori- 
ginally Presbyterian  or  Independent,  which  had  retained  the  faith  of 
their  founders,  readily  associated  in  one  denomination  with  the  dis- 
senting societies  which,  assuming  a  somewhat  new  form  of  congre- 
gational nonconformity,  were  rising  and  rapidly  growing  around 
their  ancient  sanctuaries.  These  old  congregations,  the  reader  may 
have  observed,  were  small,  feeble,  and  situate  in  rural  if  not  obscure 
villages.  In  the  great  towns — Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Roch- 
dale, Bury,  Preston,  Lancaster,  Warrington,  Wigan — there  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  no  professedly  congregational  church 
of  any  importance. 

Several  causes  contributed  to  the  production,  vitality,  and  growth 
of  the  new  Congregationalism,  or  ratiier  to  the  revival  of  evangelical 
nonconformity.  The  Methodists  soon  came  into  Lancashire,  and 
found  there  the  means  and  opportunity  of  doing  a  great  and  good 
work.  John  Wesley,  on  his  first  visit  to  Manchester,  as  he  belonged 
to  no  party,  was  allowed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  preach  to  the  Tories  in 
the  collegiate  church,  and  to  the  Whigs  in  St.  Ann's ;  although  on 
subsequent  visits  he  produced  upon  the  crowds  who  heard  him  in 
unconsecrated  places,  as  bams  or  factories,  more  deep  and  permanent 
impressions  than  he  had  ever  produced  upon  the  genteel  people 
assembled  in  either  ecclesiastical  edifice.  Many  of  his  hearers,  re- 
taining their  religious  impressions  after  he  had  left  them,  gladly  asso- 
ciated in  various  places  and  with  different  forms,  anywhere  or  any- 
how, as  they  could,  with  preachers  or  without  them,  for  their  mutual 
edification  and  comfort.  Their  prayer-meetings  and  other  irregular 
services,  as  they  were  called,  produced  an  interest  in  religious  truths 
which  spread  among  many  of  the  Dissenters,  and  was  received  by 
them  as  a  revival  of  the  religious  Hfe  of  the  Hey  woods,  the  Jollies, 
and  the  other  fathers  of  Nonconformity.  In  many  respects  the  Me- 
thodist resembled  the  old  Puritan,  as  his  descendants  knew  him  by 
their  family  traditions,  or  read  of  him  in  their  favourite  books.  But 
they  saw  resemblance  with  difierence.  The  methodist  doctrine  was 
not  exactly  that  of  their  fathers,  nor  was  the  manner  of  preaching 

Bays,  '  Church  members  and  deacons  would  go  a^hunting  or  shooting,  and  never 
dream  of  any  impropriety  in  the  practice.'  Why  should  their  sleep  be  disturbed 
by  such  dreams  of  impropriety  ?  Dissenting  ministers  eat  with  as  little  scruple  as 
most  men  a  hare  or  a  partridge  for  supper,  and  *  never  dream  of  any  impropriety.' 
Why  should  my  dear  Mend  have  supposed  that  evil  dreams  would  scare  the  hunts- 
man or  sportsman,  rather  than  the  parson  who  feasted  on  the  game  f 
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according  to  their  model.  They  were  interested,  excited,  stunnlatedy 
bat  they  wanted  for  their  spiritual  nourishment  something  different 
from  that  which  they  fonnd  in  the  Wesleyan  services.  The  chapels 
were  not  meeting-honses,  thongh  often  very  much  like  them.  Many 
Dissenters  rehgionsly  affected,  feeling  no  personal  obligation  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  preferred  to  obtain  religions  instrnction  in  the  orthodox  way 
of  their  childhood  and  of  their  Others,  thongh  with  more  life  than, 
their  fathers  knew,  rather  than  to  connect  themselves  with  the  new 
religions  organisation  spreading  around  them.  Preachers  adapted  to 
this  class  of  hearers  occasionally  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Some  of  them  preached  according  to  the  Calvinistic  the- 
ology of  the  Puritans,  and  inculcated  the  principles  of  the  Assembly's 
Oatechism.  Others  confined  themselves  to  earnest,  evangelical,  prac- 
tical preaching,  without  startling  their  dissenting  hearers  with  the 
strange  and  unmeaning  conventionalisms  of  the  Wesleyan  fratemiiy 
— ^&ee  will,  Mlin^  from  grace,  experiencing  justification,  and  obtain- 
ing perfection.  As  these  preachers,  many  of  whom,  like  St.  Paul^ 
worked  with  their  own  hands  to  minister  to  their  necessities,  said 
little,  and  probably  cared  little,  about  ecclesiastical  polity,  their  hear- 
ers, even  if  they  had  not  been  previously  connected  with  dissenting 
churches,  easily  and  naturally  adopted  the  simplest  form  of  congre- 
gational organisation,  that  is,  the  form  which  allows  any  number  of 
people,  who  meet  in  one  place  for  their  mutual  edification,  to  make 
such  regulations  as  may  seem  to  them  most  convenient  and  usefril. 
Such  congregations  in  a  short  time  became  Independent  churches, 
often  acting  on  the  advice  of  some  neighbouring  Independent  min- 
ister. 

The  growth  of  Congregationalism  may  also,  in  some  degree,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  immigration  of  many  Scotch  weavers  and  traders  into 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts  of  the  county.  These 
strangers,  disliking  a  liturgical  service,  and  finding  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  IVesbyterians  very  unlike  the  gospel  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, were  pleased  to  find  in  the  independent  meeting-houses  the 
doctrine  and  services  of  their  own  kirk.  They  naturally  sought,  or 
were  induced  to  accept,  religious  association  vrith  the  people  most 
like  themselves.  Although  they  were  occasionally  troublesome  to 
their  new  associates  about  very  small  matters,  and  desired  a  closer 
approximation  to  their  own  modes  of  government,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce,  as  they  were  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor 
sufficiently  generous  to  erect  sanctuaries  in  which  they  could  worship 
according  to  their  own  pleasure.  Many  of  them,  on  growing  accus- 
tomed to  the  congregational  discipline,  overcame  their  early  preju- 
dices, and  became  its  able  and  decided  advocates.  The  ScottLsh 
element  was  not  without  its  influence  in  f  ormiDg  the  character  of 
Lancashire  Congregationalism.  To  a  considerable  extent  it  counter- 
acted some  iiregular  and  unpuritanic  tendencies  which  had  come 
from  methodistical  association.  Organs,  for  instance,  would  have 
been  set  up  earlier  in  many  independent  meeting-houses,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  strong  opposition  of  Scotchmen  to  '  that  profane  noise  * 
of  machinery. 
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The  change,  on  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  a  nonconformist  pulpit, 
from  an  Arian  to  a  Unitarian  preacher,  contributed  in  many  places 
to  the  growth,  and  in  some  to  the  formation,  of  congregational 
churches.  On  the  death  of  a  quiet,  peaceable,  charitable  Arian  minis- 
ter, the  introduction  into  his  pulpit  of  a  Unitarian,  especially  if  he 
were  gifted  with  controversial  powers  and  fond  of  exhibiting  them, 
frequently  caused  a  considerable  secession  from  the  presbyterian 
meeting-house.  In  some  instances  the  seceders  returned  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  in  many,  especially  where  the  congregational 
minister  was  a  peaceable  man  and  a  good  preacher,  they  united  with 
the  Congregationaliflts.  This  I  can  elucidate  by  my  own  recollec- 
tions. Although  I  settled  in  Manchester  nearly  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Barnes,  the  last  Arian  minister  of  the  venerable 
sanctuary  in  Cross  Street,  T  found  several  old  people  in  the  congre- 
gational societies  of  that  town  who  had  been  his  regular  hearers,  and 
even  devoted  admirers.  They  had  much  of  primitive  puritanism 
about  them.  Although  not  avowedly  Arians,  they  would  have  gladly 
listened  to  a  peaceable,  moderate  sort  of  Arian,  preaching  evangeli- 
cally, or  making  use  of  puritan  phraseology.  Above  all  things  they 
disliked  controversial  preaching,  whether  on  the  side  of  Arianism  or 
of  Calvinism.  In  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire,  almost  all  the  con- 
gregational churches  had,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  some 
representatives  of  the  presbyterian  nonconformity  which  was  passing 
away. 

The  growth  of  Congregationalism  at  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  torpid  state  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  to  the  incompetency,  indolence,  and  even 
immorality  of  many  of  its  clergy.  Happily,  this  state  of  clerical 
delinquency  has  passed  away,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  refer  to  its 
past  existence.  The  truth,  however,  must  be  told.  The  clergy  who 
complain  so  bitterly  of  the  growth  of  dissent  should  be  taught  that 
the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  which  so  grievously  troubles  them  is  to 
be  found  in  a  course  of  conduct  on  their  part  the  reverse  of  that 
which,  in  the  days  of  their  fothers,  brought  upon  their  Church  the 
loss  of  the  religious  part  of  the  middle  classes  of  society.  Lanca- 
shire was  not  without  its  proportion  of  ignorant,  negligent,  worldly, 
and  even  immoral  clergymen ;  and  the  English  Church,  never  very 
strong  in  that  county,  suffered  there  a  loss  quite  proportionate  to  its 
loss  in  other  parts  of  England.  Methodism  and  Congregationalism 
were  the  denominations  which,  on  the  revival  of  religion,  obtained 
the  larger  part  of  the  religious  people  who  left  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

When  so  many  people,  influenced  by  devout  feeling,  were  leaving 
the  national  Church,  attempts  were  made  in  several  populous  towns, 
as  in  Manchester,  Preston,  and  Kochdale,  to  form  congregations 
either  in  connection  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  or  in  no  recog- 
nised connection  with  any  nonconformist  denomination.  Seceding 
from  the  English  Church  because  they  desired  more  earnest  and 
evangelical  preaching,  or  more  free  and  unrestrained  exercise  of  their 
religious  activities,  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  Establishment, 
l1 
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many  zealoiis  persons  met  for  worship  as  they  found  opportunity, 
erected  sanctuaries  which  they  caQed  chapels,  encouraged  a  more 
free  and  animated  style  of  preaching  than  that  of  either  the  church 
or  the  meeting-house,  introduced  the  liturgy,  provided  clerical  robes 
for  their  preachers,  set  up  organs,  instituted  evening  services,  and 
although  they  required  the  reading  of  prayers,  with  some  inconsis- 
tency would  not  tolerate  the  reading  of  sermons.     For  some  time 
their  chapels  succeeded.   Large  congregations  were  brought  together, 
especially  in  the  evenings,  of- religious  people  who  cared  little  about 
the  old  reasons  of  nonconformity,  and  whose  only  inducement  to  go 
to  chapel  was,  that  they  liked  its  services  better  than  those  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  at  church.     But,  somehow  or  other,  not- 
withstanding their  auspicious  commencement,  the  preachers  of  these 
chapels,  often  boasting  that  they  had  the  advantages  of  both  Church 
and  dissent  without  the  evils  of  either,  fibiled  to  retain  the  congrega- 
tions which  they  had  attracted.     Their  hearers,  frequently,  on  the 
settlement  of  a  better  preacher  or  a  better  man  than  the  clergyman 
whose  ministry  they  had  forsaken,  returned  to  the  religious  home  of 
their  youth.     Others  became  theoretically  as  well  as  practically  dis- 
senters, avowed  their  principles,  and  joined  the  congregational  socie- 
ties of  their  respective  neighbourhoods.      Many  were  induced  to 
firequent  those  meeting-houses  where  the  dissenting  ministers,  either 
from  preference  or  from  policy,  adopted  the  popular  style  of  metho- 
distical  preaching  which,  however  intelligent  readers  may  wonder, 
has  done  marvellous  good  to  the  common  people  of  this  county  wher- 
ever it  has  been  well  managed  and  well  supported  by  a  blameless  life. 
And  further,  like  the  Unitarians  of  Liverpool  in  the  last  century, 
many  GaJvinists  of  Manchester  and  PrQston  in  the  present,  disliking 
to  hear  the  liturgy  out  of  its  proper  place,  the  parish  church,  either 
went  to  enjoy  it  there,  or  worshipped  without  it  in  the  meeting- 
house.*    So  complete  has  been  their  failure  that,  of  several  Galvin- 
istic  Methodist  chapels  which  were  erected  in  the  county  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  some  in  the  connection  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  and  others  distinct  £rom  it,  that  in  Bochdale  is,  I  be- 
lieve,  the  only   one  that  still  retains  its   original  character  and 
formularies.     However  their  failure  may  be  regretted  on  account  of 
the  good  influence  they  once  exercised  upon  a  class  of  persons  usually 
neglected  by  the  Church  and  inaccessible  to  dissent,  it  has  proved  a 
'  source  of  considerable  increase  and  strength  to  the  congregationaliflm 
of  the  county.     Nor  has  their  brief  existence  been  without  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  form  and  character,  as  well  as  upon  the  streng^  of 
nonconformity.     A  few  of  their  ministers  became  pastors  of  congre- 
gational churches,  and,  like  Mr.  Boby  of  Manchester,  were  among 
the  best  pastors  those  chnrches  ever  acquired.     In  many  instances, 
congregational  ministers  wisely  adopted  their  free  mode  of  preaching, 

*  In  my  younger  days  I  knew  good  people  who,  although  they  had  no  objection 
to  hear  disaentiDg  ministers  pray  or  preach,  thought  them  chargeable  with  arro- 
gant assumption  if  they  read  the  liturgy,  which  belonged  not  to  them  but  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  such  feeling  still  lingers  in  country  vil- 
lages. 
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foolishly  their  Bemi-clerical  robes,  and,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly  I 
leave  mnsical  people  to  determine,  their  instrnmentaL  music.  Since 
the  introduction  of  these  changes,  the  meeting-houses  have  gradually 
but  generally  assumed  the  name  of  chapels. 

StiU  more  than  to  any  of  these  causes,  the  vigorous  growth  of 
Congregationalism  in  Lancashire  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century  is  to  be  attributed,  under  God, 
to  several  ministers  who,  by  their  earnest  preaching  and  incessant 
working,  raised  new  congregations  or  revived  old  ones  in  many  parts 
of  the  county,  and  excited  a  spirit  like  their  own  among  the  people 
of  their  charge.  Not  only  by  their  powerM  preaching,  which,  when 
there  were  few  effective  preachers  near  them,  worked  wonders  in  the 
land,  but  also  by  the  instrumentality  which  they  originated  for  the 
promulgation  of  their  evangelical  doctrine,  they  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  religious  character  of  many  of  the  principal  towns  and 
populous  villages  of  the  county.  These  men,  not  content  with  preach- 
ing as  often  as  their  strength  and  pastoral  duties  would  allow,  induced 
itinerant  preachers  to  visit  the  places  which  in  their  neighbourhood 
were  destitute  of  religious  instruction,  often  afforded  these  itinerants 
guidance  and  help  as  to  their  manner  of  preaching,  promoted  the 
building  of  chapels,  encouraged  the  opening  of  Sunday  schools,  and 
in  short  began  that  evangelical  work  which,  carried  on  by  successors 
inspired  by  their  spirit  and  cheered  by  their  success,  has  given,  in 
place  of  the  few  evangelical  nonconforming  societies  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, the  hundred  and  seventy  congregational  churches  which  are 
now  established  in  the  county.  Some  of  these  churches  consist  singly 
of  as  many  members  as  would  be  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  mem- 
bership, taken  collectively,  of  all  the  congregational  churches  which 
existed  in  Lancashire  in  the  year  1748.*  Congregationalism,  which 
was  at  that  time,  relatively  to  other  denominations,  feebler  in  Lanca- 
shire than  in  any  other  populous  county  of  England,  has  now,  esti- 
mated in  the  same  manner,  become  probably  stronger  than  in  any 
other.  The  men  who  did  this  great  work  are  well  worthy  of  being 
kept  in  remembrance ;  and  although  I  can  attribute  it  especially  or 
pre-eminently  to  no  one  workman,  1  can  easily  select  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  and  successful. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  good  service  done  to  the  dissenting 
interest  in  Lancashire  by  two  Scotchmen,  who  began  their  ministry 
in  the  old  presbyterian  meeting-houses  of  two  obscure  villages  of  the 
county,  Mr.  McQuhae  in  Tockholes  and  Mr.  Simpson  in  Elswick. 
They  continued  their  labours  with  great  enei^  and  success,  the  for- 
mer in  Blackburn,  the  latter  in  Bolton. 

The  Rev.  James  McQuhae  removed  from  Tockholes  to  Blackburn 
about  the  year  1777.  The  few  English  Nonconformists  who  resided 
previously  to  that  time  in  Blackburn  had  been  connected  with  the 

*  In  the  Congregational  Tear  Booh  for  1868  the  Independent  chapels  of  the 
Lancashire  Union  are  enumerated  as  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  with  a  fellow- 
Bhip  of  20,362  members.  Looking  to  the  accounts  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  five,  or  even  two,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
members. 
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congregation  meeting  in  the  Lower  Chapel,  Darwen.  Their  fathers 
had  thought  little  of  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  three  miles  out 
and  home  every  Sabbath  across  the  bleak  moors  of  that  unsheltered 
country.  Let  us  hope  that  their  children,  who  determined  to  build  a 
sanctuary  near  their  home,  were  induced  to  do  this  not  so  much  from 
regard  to  their  own  convenience  as  by  a  laudable  desire  to  introduce 
their  evangelical  doctrine  into  a  populous  and  increasing  town.* 
These  Englishmen  conversing  with  their  Scottish  neighbours  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  every  Sunday  to  Tockholes,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  one  party  or  the  other  that  probably  if  the  English  and 
Scotch  would  unite,  Mr.  McQuhae,  whose  preaching  they  all  ap- 
proved, might  be  induced  to  remove  to  Blackburn  and  become  the 
pastor  of  their  united  church.  As  a  prospect  of  greater  usefulness 
and  comfort  was  thus  presented  to  him  than  he  could  hope  to  see  in 
his  secluded  village,  he  readily  accepted  the  proposal.  In  his  new 
position  his  preaching  was  very  effective,  and  much  liked  by  all  classes 
of  people,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Methodists.  As  some 
Church  people  and  Arian  dissenters  frequently  attended  his  services, 
the  old  tale  was  revived,  that  *  he  had  corn  for  all  sorts  of  crops.* 
The  truth,  however,  was,  if  wo  may  depend,  as  I  am  sure  we  may, 
upon  the  testimony  of  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Edward  Parsons 
of  Leeds,  that  he  preached  the  evangelical  doctrine  faithfully  but  not 
angrily,  practically  rather  than  controversially,  and  in  a  manner 
which  interested  intelligent  hearers,  whether  they  assented  or  not  to 
his  statements.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  continued  his  useful  and 
successful  labour  in  Blackburn.  He  educated  sevei'al  young  men  as 
preachers,  who,  encouraged  by  his  example  and  assisted  by  his  friends, 
collected  congregations  in  the  more  destitute  parts  of  the  county. 
Sudden  death  terminated  his  useful  labours  in  1804,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  friend," 
the  Rev.  Edward  Parsons,  who  describes  him  as  *  a  minister  having 
few  equals,*  *  under  whose  judicious  preaching  every  doctrine  became 
a  test  of  Christian  experience  and  an  incentive  to  practical  holiness. '  t 
Mr.  McQuliae  had  not  been  long  in  Blackburn  before  he  introduced 
his  countryman  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  to  a  congre- 

*  In  1777  twenty  respectable  families  of  Blackburn  who  had  regularly  attended 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smalley  of  Darwen,  separated  by  mutiud  consent, 
and  built  a  new  chapel  in  that  improving  town.  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blake 
of  Darwen,  in  Dr.  Raffles's  MSS.     Memorials  of  Nonconformut  Churches^  p.  12. 

+  Sermon  preached  on  May  20,  1804,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  Jamet 
McQuJiaet  by  Edward  Parsons.  In  this  sermon  Mr.  Parsons  says  :  *  He  was  un- 
assuming, liberal,  and  afifectionate.  Ue  thought  for  himself,  and  left  others  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  same  liberty.  No  preacher  has  been  better  esteemed  at 
home,  or  more  generally  acceptable  abroad.*  Mr.  Parsons  notices  his  *  hospitality 
to  his  brethren,'  for  which  virtue  'he  was  distinguished.'  I  am  glad  to  adduce 
this  testimony  in  contradiction  or  explanation  of  strange  stories  which  were  told  of 
his  penurious  habits,  especially  when  minister  of  Tockholes.  A  minister  having 
nothing  else  to  live  upon  than  the  '  chapel  wage '  of  Tockholes,  under  5/.  a  quarter, 
the  gift  of  5/.  from  the  Presbyterian  Fund  every  year,  and  the  subscription  of  the 
baronet  of  Hoghton,  might  well  be  excused  for  forming  *  penurious  hiabito.'  Mr. 
McQuhae,  like  an  honest  Scotchman,  preferred  penary  to  debt,  and  scanty  living  to 
loM  of  credit. 
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gation  in  Bolton  whicli  had  been  previously  under  tlie  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  James  Wraith,  who  commenced  his  evangelistic  labours  as 
a  village  preacher,  and,  like  many  village  preachers  of  that  time,  be- 
came the  pastor  of  a  considerable  congregation.  On  his  removal  Mr. 
Simpson  was  invited  to  the  vacant  office,  and  on  October  2,  1782, 
was  publicly  ordained  according  to  the  usages  of  congregational  dis- 
senters. The  discourses  preached  at  his  ordination  were  published, 
and  among  them  an  affectionate,  wise,  and  most  impressive  charge 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  McQuhae.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
settlement  in  that  '  famous  seat  of  the  Reformation,*  the  old  puritan 
spirit  of  *  the  Lancashire  Geneva '  had  grievously  declined  and 
seemed  ready  to  die.  The  presbyterian  congregation  which  in  its 
better  days  had  a  thousand  communicants,  though  still  very  respect- 
able and  influential,  had  lost  much  of  its  popularity  and  strength. 
Its  ministers,  although  maintaining  a  high  character  and  preaching 
with  considerable  ability,  were  unable  to  attract  strangers,  to  conci- 
liate opponents,  to  prevent  secessions,  or  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  inevitable  changes  of  time.  Under  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  the  old  spirit  of  the  presbyterian  meeting-house  seemed 
to  revive  in  the  congregational  chapel.*  Nonconformity  again  be- 
came a  power  in  its  ancient  resort.  His  simple,  devout,  earnest 
spirit  breathed  a  blessed  influence  over  all  his  labours,  and  made  him, 
like  the  old  Puritans  whose  doctrine  he  restored  in  Bolton,  *  mighty 
in  wrestling  with  the  God  of  Jacob.'  Much  interest  was  excited ;  a 
large  and  influential  congregation  was  gathered ;  the  puritan  spirit 
grew  with  the  puritan  doctrine ;  under  his  guidance  and  care  that 
spirit  and  doctrine  were  carried  by  itinerant  preachers  into  the  popu- 
lous villages  of  the  district.  After  nine  •  years  spent  in  Bolton,  the 
report  of  his  successful  labours  reached  distant  places  and  brought 
several  invitations  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  larger  towns.  Some  he 
refused,  but  one  came  to  him  as  the  call  of  God  to  leave  Bolton.  The 
committee  of  the  Evangelical  Academy,  then  recently  established  at 
Mile  End  near  London,  could  find  no  one  so  able  as  the  puritan 
preacher  of  Bolton  to  inspire  young  men  with  an  irrepressible  desire 
and  determination  to  preach  Christ  crucified  simply,  earnestly,  and 

♦  Tho  congregation  to  which  Mr.  Simpson  preached  originated  in  the  labours  of 
the  Methodists,  although  it  was  considerably  strengthened  by  a  large  secession  from 
the  presbyterian  meeting-house.  Both  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitefield  had 
preached  with  great  success  in  Bolton.  One  of  Mr.  Wesley's  companions,  Mr. 
Bennet,  becoming  Calvinistic  in  his  theology,  promoted  the  erection  of  a  congrega- 
tional chapel  in  Duke's  Alley,  in  1754.  Soon  after  the  opening,  the  important  se- 
cession which  had  previously  removed  from  the  presbyterian  meeting  house  joined 
them.  Mr.  Bennet  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Whitford,  who  had  also  been  a  metho* 
dist  preacher ;  Mr.  Whitford  by  Mr.  Wraith ;  and  he,  as  I  have  observed,  by  Mr. 
Simpson. — Centenary  Memorials  of  Dukes  Alley  Chape/,  by  William  Hope  Davison, 
the  present  minister. 

A  second  Independent  church  was  formed  in  Bolton  in  the  year  1807.  The 
original  members  seceded  from  the  chapel  in  Duke's  Alley,  and  were  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  who  continued  to  feel  great  interest  in  the  religious  movements  of 
Bolton,  to  unite  in  church  fellowship,  and  to  invite  Mr.  William  Jones,  one  of  hia 
own  students,  to  become  their  pastor.  Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Jones  a  large 
congregation  was  gathered,  ajid  the  spacious  chapel  in  Mawdsley  Street  was  erected 
and  opened  in  1809. 
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adSectionately,  and  to  instmct  tbem  in  sound  biblical  and  theological 
science.  On  bis  removal,  the  people  of  bis  cbarge  were  sufficiently 
attached  to  bis  doctrine  and  imbued  with  bis  spirit  to  cboose  for  bis 
successor  a  likeminded  man,  tbe  Rev.  Wm.  Maurice  of  Botberbam 
College,  afterwards  tbe  able,  learned,  and  respected  minister  of  tbe 
Independent  cburcb  in  Fetter  Lane,  London. 

Happily,  also,  Mr.  McQubae  was  succeeded  in  Blackburn  by  tbe 
Bev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A..M.,  a  minister  in  every  respect  able  and 
willing  to  continue  and  extend  tbe  work  of  bis  predecessor,  botb  in 
tbat  town  and  in  its  neigbbourbood.  His  persuasive  preaching,  un- 
wearied labours.  Christian  spirit,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  extensive 
influence,  raised  evangelical  nonconformity  in  Blackburn  to  an 
attractive  eminence  to  which  it  bad  never  before  attained.  His 
removal  to  Stepney  was  long  regretted,  as  bis  memory  is  still  precious 
to  a  few  survivors  in  tbe  hundred  of  Blackburn  and  throughout  tbe 
county  of  Lancaster. 

Those  who  have  read  tbe  *  Memoirs  of  tbe  Bev.  George  Border  ' 
will  readily  believe  tbat  be  did  not  minister  for  six  years  in  Lancaster 
without  producing  important  results.  The  independent  church  in 
tbat  town  originated  with  some  itinerant  preachers,  who  by  their 
popular  minisi^tions  attracted  a  congregation  in  a  large  room,  fitted 
and  furnished  for  religious  worship.  A  few  respectable  &milie8  who 
were  wearied  with  the  dull  preaching  of  tbe  Cburcb  encouraged 
these  services,  and  associated  with  their  promoters  in  securing  a  small 
chapel  whicb  bad  been  abandoned  by  its  original  occupants.  Having 
constituted  a  church,  they  elected  for  their  first  pastor  Mr.  Henry 
Hunt,  a  native  of  Dublin,  who  continued  with  them  little  more  than 
three  years.  On  tbe  erection  of  a  more  commodious  chapel,  some 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  tbe  principal  contributors  respecting 
tbe  expenses  of  tbe  building,  and  the  arrangements  for  liquidating 
the  debt  which  bad  been  incurred.  So  much  unpleasantness  followed, 
tbat  Mr.  Hunt  resigned  bis  charge,  and  Mr.  Burder  commenced  bis 
ministry  in  the  new  chapel.*  Although  be  remained  in  Lancaster 
only  from  1777  to  1783,  be  greatly  promoted  tbe  interest  of  evan- 
gelical nonconformity  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Not  content 
with  tbe  regular  labours  of  bis  chapel,  be  frequently  visited  tbe  sur- 
rounding villages,  and  preached  in  such  rooms  and  bams  as  be  could 
procure  and  appropriate  for  afternoon  or  evening  worship.  To  tbe 
rustic  congregations  of  those  villages  he  induced  several  of  bis  friends 
to  preach,  or  to  read  plain  sermons  which  be  himself  often  furnished. 
Tbe  author  of  tbe  well-known  '  Village  Sermons,'  at  tbat  time  a  young 
man,  probably  supplied  bis  itinerant  preachers,  who  travelled  in  tbe 
rural  districts  of  Amoundemess  and  Lonsdale,  with  tbe  outlines  of 
sermons  which  were  afterwards  preached  in  many  countiy  churches 
of  England  and  Wales.  On  his  removal  from  Lancashire,  he  settled 
in  Goventzy,  and  eventaally  in  London,  where  be  succeeded  bis  friend 

*  Mr.  Hunt,  after  preaching  in  seyeral  towns  of  the  north  of  England,  eventuaUj 
settled  in  Horselydown,  London,  where  he  continued  to  preach  until  he  became 
the  oldest  independent  minister  in  the  metropolis.  He  died  in  1815,  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  his  age. 
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the  Bey.  William  Maurice,  already  mentioned,  as  pastor  of  the  inde- 
pendent chnrcli  in  Fetter  Lane.* 

The  work  which  he  auspiciously  commenced  was  happily  continued 
by  his  successor,  the  Bev.  Peter  Samuel  Charrier,  who,  haying 
laboured  in  Lancaster  about  twenty  years,  removed  to  Bethesda 
chapel,  Liverpool,  where  his  valuable  ministry  was  prolonged  until 
his  death  in  1826.  Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  revival 
and  strength  of  nonconformity  in  Lancashire,  Mr.  Charrier  is  worthy 
of  honourable  remembrance,  f 

Modem  Congregationalism  in  Manchester  originated  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  with  a  few  good  people  who  cared  much  more  for 
Evangelical  doctrine  than  for  ecclesiastical  polity.  Some  of  them 
had  seceded  from  Cross  Street  meeting-house  on  account  of  the  new 
doctrine  which  had  been  introduced  into  that  venerable  sanctuary  of 
nonconformity ;  some  had  immigrated  from  Scotland ;  and  some  had 
been  religiously  excited  by  the  earnest  preaching  of  the  Methodists 
or  Calvinistic  itinerants  from  Yorkshire.  They  met  for  worship  in 
a  small  and  inconvenient  meeting-house  in  Cold  House  Lane,  which 
has  been,  successively,  the  first  religious  home  of  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Scotch  Baptists,  and  some  minor  sects  of  Methodists. 
Their  first  pastor,  the  Bev.  Caleb  Warhurst,  a  man  of  fervent  piety, 
exemplary  character,  loving  spirit,  and  incessant  labour,  was  ordained 
in  1756.  In  1761  a  meeting-house  was  erected  for  him  in  Hunter's 
Croft,  now  called  Cannon  Street,  in  which  he  laboured  for  about  ten 
years,  much  to  the  satis&ction  and  benefit  of  his  people,  but  much 
also  to  the  injury  of  his  own  health.;^ 

*  While  remdent  in  Lancasliire  he  published  a  little  book  entitled  The  Good  Old 
Way,  of  which,  his  biog^pher  says,  '  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  were  sold.' 
Of  his  Village  Sennons  it  was  computed  some  years  before  his  death  that '  between 
sixty  and  seventy  thousand  volumes  had  been  circulated.' — ^Wilson's  IHtserUing 
Chwrchu  of  London,  vol.  viiL  p.  470. 

i*  The  growth  of  the  independent  congregation  during  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Charrier  in  Lancaster,  in  so  far  as  it  was  consequent  upon  the  dedine  of  the  pres- 
byterian  interest,  may  to  some  extent  be  attributed  to  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
Arian  minister  of  that  town,  who,  although  a  very  attractive  preacher  when  he  was 
in  good  humour,  was  almost  incessantly  quarrelling  with  his  people.  On  occasion 
of  the  death  of  a  lady  of  his  congregation  connected  with  several  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  town,  he  observed  a  large  audience  expecting  to  hear  her  funeral 
sermon.  After  announcing  his  text,  he  said,  '  I  perceive  an  imusually  large  audi- 
ence. Tou  are  come  no  doubt  to  hear  the  character  of  Mrs.  ■  ;  but  you  will  all 
be  disappointed,  for  be  it  known  to  all  of  you  that  I  and  my  people  are  at  open 
war.  I  see  or  know  nothing  of  them  except  as  they  appear  on  Sundays  in  the 
comers  of  their  pews.  As  the  deceased  was  a  constant  attendant  here,  let  us  hope 
she  is  gone  to  a  better  world.' 

In  order  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the  illiberality  of  his  people  in  contributing 
inadequately  to  his  support,  he  would  frequently  lay  aside  on  Sunday  evening  the 
clothes  in  which  he  had  preached,  and  walk  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town  dressed  in  a  ragged  coat,  patched  breeches,  old  shoes,  and  dirty  linen,  taking 
care,  as  he  had  opportunity,  to  tell  those  who  accosted  him  that  he  was  dressed  in 
a  style  befitting  the  contributions  made  for  his  support.  I  cite  these  particulars 
from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Rafies,  who  says  of  them  '  communicated  by  Mr.  Charrier.' 

%  For  particulars  of  the  early  history  of  this  church  I  am  indebted  to  a  copy  of 
the  minutes  of  the  church  book  of  Cannon  Street  chapel,  extending  from  its  origin 
to  the  secession  of  the  members  who  buUt  Mosley  Street  chapel.  These  secedeni 
had  with  them  the  secretary  of  the  deacons,  who  seems  to  have  copied  the  ohorch 
book  before  he  restored  it. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Priestley,  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.  Mr.  Priestley,  although  a  preacher 
of  considerable  abflity,  was  not  very  successfdl  nor  very  happy  in 
Manchester.  He  was  troubled,  either  with  a  quarrelsome  temper  or 
with  quarrelsome  deacons,  for  the  church  book  contains  abundant 
evidence  of  discord  in  the  vestry.  The  deacons  lectured  him  about  his 
irreverence  and  irregularities,  while  he  paid  very  little  respect  to  their 
lectures.  He  was  charged  with  irreverently  ascending  the  pulpit 
with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  with  making  packing-cases  on  Sunday 
nights.  As  to  his  wearing  his  hat  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  he  seems 
to  have  treated  the  charge  as  an  impertinence  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  as  to  the  packing-cases,  while  the  deacons  kept  him  miserably 
poor,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  '  provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,'  as  well  as  to  'remember  the  Sabbath  day.*  Wben 
the  demand  for  these  cases  was  urgent,  as  it  often  was  previously  to 
the  sailing  of  an  American  vessel  from  Liverpool,  he  and  his  family 
worked  in  the  night  intervening  between  Sunday  and  Monday,  but 
he  never  acknowledged  that  he  began  before  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

After  some  years,  which  were  sadly  disturbed  by  disputes  with 
his  deacons,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
David  Bradberry,  who  betook  himself  to  the  making,  not  of  packing- 
cases,  but  of  epic  poems.  His  employment,  although  more  respect- 
able, was,  I  fear,  less  lucrative  than  tbat  of  his  worthy  predecessor. 
In  addition  to  the  perplexity  of  a  limited  income,  he  was  troubled  by 
the  disputes  of  his  people,  and  especially  by  the  pertinacious  attempts 
of  some  Scotch  members  to  appoint  ruling  elders,  and  to  introduce 
some  other  presbyterian  usages  into  the  church.  Mr.  Bradberry 
was  not  the  man  to  be  ruled  by  either  Scotchmen  or  Englishmen, 
elders  or  deacons,  and  therefore,  after  much  unhappy  controversy 
and  a  large  secession  of  members,  he  resigned  his  charge  and  left  the 
neighbourhood.* 

*  HIr  chief  work  is  entitled  Tetelestai,  tJie  Finale  Clote*  It  has  prefixed  the 
following  dedication : — 

To  the  Most  Sublime, 

Moat  High  and  Mighty, 

Most  Puissant, 

Most  Sacred, 

Most  Faithful, 

Most  Gracious, 

Most  Catholic, 

Most  Serene, 

Most  Reverend  and  Righteous  Majesty, 

Jehovah  Emmanuel, 

By  indefeasible  right 

Sovereign  of  the  Universe, 

Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth, 

Governor  General  of  the  World, 

Chief  Shepherd  and  Archbishop  of  Souls, 

Chief  Justice  of  Final  Appeal, 

Judge  of  the  last  Assize, 

Distributor  of  Rights  and  Finisher  of  Fates, 

Father  of  Mercies  and  Friend  of  Mao, 

This  Poem 
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The  seceders  from  Cannon  Street,  including  the  Scotch  members, 
erected  their  sanctuary  in  Mosley  Street,  which  was  the  largest  dis- 
senting chapel  at  that  time  in  Lancashire.  Although  they  elected 
Mr.  Kennedy,  a  Scotchman,  to  be  their  first  minister,  they  never 
appointed  ruling  elders,  nor,  so  far  as  appears  in  their  church  book, 
attempted  to  obtain  what  they  so  much  desired  when  it  was  beyond 
their  reach — ^a  kirk-session. 

Of  the  diminished  and  unpromising  congregation  which  remained 
in  Cannon  Street  meeting-house  the  Rev.  WUliam  Roby  undertook 
the  pastoral  charge.  Recollections  of  his  ministry  are  still  cherished 
by  the  aged  Nonconformists  of  Lancashire,  and  traditions  of  his 
goodness  and  power  will  be  long  preserved  in  their  families. 

He  was  bom  March  23,  1766,  at  Haigh  near  Wigan,  where  his 
&ther  kept  a  grammar  school,  in  which  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. Having  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  school, 
he  became  an  assistant  to  his  father,  and,  with  his  parents,  regularly 
attended  the  services  of  the  Established  Church.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  a  young  friend  invited  him  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  who,  as  a  minister  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
had  recently  introduced  evangelical  doctrine  into  Wigan.  Like  his 
fa.ther,  a  sound  and  orthodox  Churchman,  William  Roby  could  not 
be  induced  to  enter  a  chapel  until  he  learnt  that  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  were  read  with  much  propriety,  and  that  the  service  had 
nothing  of  a  dissenting  character.  Believing  that  the  licensed  room 
was  intended  to  be  supplemental  rather  than  opposed  to  the  church, 
he  agreed  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  his  friend  in  Wigan.  In  the 
morning  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  apparent  devoutness  of 
the  minister  while  he  was  reading  the  common  prayer  and  preaching 
evangelical  truth,  that  he  was  quite  disposed  to  go  again  in  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  Johnson  then  read,  as  he  frequently  did  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  one  of  the  homilies,  and  read  it  much  better  than  Roby 
had  ever  heard  it  read  in  the  parish  church.  The  youth,  still  more 
gratified  with  a  service  so  well  conducted,  and  with  a  minister  so 
respectful  to  the  Church,  gladly  attended  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Johnson  then  preached  like  a  Methodist  a  sermon,  plain,  earnest, 
afiectionate,  lively  in  its  illustrations,  direct  in  its  appeal,  alarming 
and  yet  encourag^g.  For  the  first  time  Roby  heard  the  kind  of 
preaching  which,  then  new  in  Lancashire,  worked  mightily  in  the 
county,  and  he  heard  it  with  an  interest  in  its  truths  which  he  never 
lost.  Dr.  Raffles,  who  dearly  loved  the  puritan  dialect,  says,  '  There 
it  was  that  God  met  with  his  soul.*  *  I  trust  I  understand  it.  From 
that  day  William  Roby  became  an  earnest,  religious,  devout.  God- 
fearing boy. 

(a  public  testimoDy  of  his  obligations  and  hopes) 
is  gratefully  and  humbly  presented 

by  His  Majesty's 

highly  favoured  and  very  unworthy 

Subject  and  Servant^ 

Thb  Authob. 

♦  MSS.  vol.  ii.,  Collections  for  a  History  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches  of  Xon- 
catkire. 
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His  ^ther  observed  the  change,  and,  good  man  as  he  was,  greatly 
feared  lest  his  boj  should  become  a  Methodist,  and  pervert  the 
orthodox  principles  of  his  scholars.  As  WilHam  avowed  his  deter- 
mination to  continue  his  attendance  on  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  old  man  thought  they  had  better  amicably  separate  than  live  in 
continual  unpleasantness.  Shortly  afterwards  the  son  obtained  a 
situation  as  master  of  the  free  school  at  Bretherton,  where  he  sought 
to  promote  the  religious  instruction  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
pupils.  Among  other  methods  of  accomplishing  his  object,  he  called 
them  together  on  Sunday  evenings,  when  there  was  no  service  in  the 
church,  for  catechising  and  prayer.  As  the  schoolroom  was  acces- 
sible to  any  visitors,  the  parents  of  his  scholars  attended,  and  as  they 
represented  the  services  to  be  very  instructive,  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  cottagers  crowded  his  room.  Seeing  so  many  persons 
present,  he  frequently  said  a  few  good  words  to  them,  and  thus, 
unexpectedly  to  himself,  without  conferring  with  any,  either  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  he  became  a  sort  of  methodist  preacher. 

The  clergyman  was  much  offended  with  this  unauthorised  assump- 
tion of  his  prerogatives  by  his  own  schoolmaster.  He  first  advised, 
next  commanded,  the  young  preacher  to  desist;  and  eventually 
threatened  to  deprive  mm  of  his  situation.  Mr.  Boby  resigned  hii3 
office,  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Johnson,  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  college  at  Trevecca.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  ordained  a  minister  in  the  connection  of  the  countess, 
and  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  her  ladyship. 

Aiter  spending  a  short  time  at  Worcester,  he  returned  to  Wigan, 
where  he  preached  and  worked  with  great  energy  and  success  for 
about  seven  years,  first  as  assistant  and  afterwards  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Johnson.  In  1795  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Cannon  Street,  Manchester,  where  we  have  already 
met  with  him  commencing  his  ministry  in  a  diminished,  divided,  and 
unpromising  congregation. 

Under  his  earnest,  judicious,  and  instructive  preaching,  sustained 
by  his  wise  administration  and  exemplary  life,  the  congregation 
gradually  increased,  and  improved  in  Christian  character  as  well  as 
in  social  position  and  influence.  In  earnest  himself,  he  inspired  his 
hearers  with  his  own  spirit,  stimulated  them  to  religious  exertion, 
wisely  directed  their  zeal,  and  induced  them  to  build  such  a  chapel 
as  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  collecting  a  large  and  influen- 
tial congregation.  The  spacious  sanctuary  erected  for  him  in 
Grosvenor  Street  was  soon  occupied  by  a  people  who  loved  their 
pastor,  venerated  his  piety,  admired  his  zeal,  confided  in  his  judg- 
ment, imbibed  his  spirit,  and  imitated  his  good  example.  Educated 
'  in  a  grammar  school  of  the  English  Church,  and  associated  in  his 
early  ministry  with  the  preachers  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
he  was  free  from  the  narrow  prejudice  and  formal  precision  of  the 
old  dissenting  ministers,  and  yet  he  became  in  conviction  and  prin- 
ciple a  firm  and  decided  Congregationalist.  A  man  of  pleasing  sim- 
plicity, he  affected  none  of  the  formalities  of  a  clergyman,  whue  the 
style  of  his  preaching  retained  from  his  early  associations  somethings 
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of  a  clerical  character.  Chnrchmen  and  Dissenters  who  loved  the 
gospel  loved  to  hear  William  Bobj  preach  it,  while  neither  heard 
anything  offensive  to  their  feelings  or  their  prejudices.  By  training 
pions  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  directing  the  labours  of  itin- 
erant preachers  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  round  Manchester,  he 
originated  or  strengthened  many  independent  congr^ations  amidst 
a  rapidly  increasing  population. 

In  connection  with  his  labours  in  preparing  young  men  for  the 
dissenting  ministry,  honourable  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
liberality  of  his  friend  Robert  Spear,  Esq.  While  Mr.  Roby  gratui- 
tously devoted  his  time  and  labour  to  teaching,  Mr.  Spear  generously 
contnbuted  to  the  support  of  such  students  as  were  unable  to  provide 
for  their  necessary  expenditure.  So  long  as  the  two  good  men  were 
thus  associated,  there  was  scarcely  a  religious  institution  among  the 
evangelical  Nonconformists  of  Lancashire  which  was  not  indebted  to 
the  labour  of  Mr.  Boby  and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Spear.  They  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Mr.  Roby  died  on  January  11, 1830.  Three  sermons  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death  have  been  published :  one  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ely ;  one  by  Dr.  Clunie ;  and  a  third,  which,  however,  was  not  printed 
until  after  the  death  of  its  author,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McAll. 

While  Mr.  Roby  was  preaching  in  Grosvenor  Street,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith,  an  exceedingly  popular  preacher,  collected  a  large  and 
influential  congregation  in  Mosley  Street  chapel.  From  these  two 
congregations  were  formed  several  others  :  as  in  New  Windsor ;  in 
Chapel  Street,  Salf ord ;  in  Jackson's  Lane,  Hulme,  since  removed  to 
the  otretf  ord  Road ;  and  in  Rusholme  Road,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 
The  spirit  of  William  Roby  breathed  in  them  all.  Around  these 
congregations,  which  existed  in  1839  when  the  writer  settled  in 
Manchester,  new  sanctuaries  have  been  provided  as  they  were  needed, 
and  have  been  liberally  supported.  The  '  Congregational  Year  Book ' 
for  1872  enumerates  in  M!anchester  and  SiJfbrd  some  twenty-nine 
Independent  churches. 

In  Liverpool  the  oldest  chapel  belonging  to  the  Congregationalists 
is  that  of  Newington.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  ancient 
chapel  of  Toxteth  Park  was,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, occupied  by  two  ministers,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  the  other 
an  Independent.  The  difference  between  them  was  so  unimportant 
that  they  worked  together  harmoniously,  and  apparently  to  the 
satisfaction  and  comfort  of  their  collegiate  charge.*  The  ministers 
who  succeeded  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  seem,  like 
many  nonconforming  ministers  of  that  time,  to  have  held  no  very 
definite  theological  opinions,  or  if  they  did,  to  have  given  them  little 
prominence  in  their  public  ministrations.  Of  Mr.  Gellibrand  and 
Mr.  Kenyon  little  more  is  known  than  that  they  were  very  quiet, 
gentlemfuily,  scholarly  men,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
private  opinions,  said  very  little  about  them  to  their  congpregation. 

*  At  that  time  the  reaidents  of  Toxteth  Pbrk  were  almost  exdunvely  Noncon- 
formists. In  a  MB.  of  Dr.  Baffles,  it  is  said,  '  there  was  neither  a  Churchman  nor 
a  Catholic  in  the  whole  district' 
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About  the  year  1738,  WiDiam  Harding,  a  Cheslure  farmer,  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  preaching,  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  the  ancient  chapel.  Such  settlements  were  not  frequent  among 
the  Nonconformists  of  that  time,  and  Mr.  Harding's  was  not  a  for- 
tunate one.  He  seems  to  have  mistaken  his  *  proper  gift  of  Grod.' 
Having  been  useful  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  he  became  am- 
bitious of  a  higher  distinction,  and,  to  show  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
Methodist  itinerant  but  a  regular  dissenting  minister,  he  assumed  a 
clerical  dress,  wore  a  becoming  wig,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
reading  of  long  and  elaborate  sermons.  The  congregation,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  speedily  declined,  and  its  pastor  was  compelled 
to  resume,  in  connection  with  his  ministry,  his  old  occupation  of 
farming  and  grazing.  Much  to  the  mortification  of  his  reverence, 
his  daughters  had  to  carry  the  milk  and  butter  of  his  farm  to  Liver- 
pool market. 

Although  in  his  declining  years  his  ministrations  were  forsaken 
by  almost  all  the  hearers,  they  considered  themselves  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  ancient  chapel,  and  called  it  their  own.  Many  of 
them  attended  only  on  special  occasions,  as  of  funerals  or  anniversary 
celebrations.  Mr.  Harding,  like  many  of  the  nonconformist  minis- 
ters, always  *  remembered  the  fifth  of  November,'  on  which  day  he 
roused  himself  to  give  interest  to  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  sermon, 
and  usually  attracted  to  the  otherwise  desolate  chapel  a  considerable 
audience. 

On  his  death  a  pleasing  memorial  of  the  old  times,  or  what  would 
have  been  so,  had  it  not  through  his  negligence  lost  its  significance, 
was  discontinued  by  the  congregation.  In  the  time  of  persecution, 
the  good  people  of  the  Park  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  religious 
worship  in  different  houses,  in  order  to  elude  the  observation  of  the 
informers.  On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  they  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  their  sufferings  by  licensing  those  houses  (no  fewer 
than  twelve),  holding  monthly  prayer-meetings  in  them  successively, 
and  so  completing  the  rotation  every  year.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  these  assemblies  should  have  been  continued  throughout  Mr. 
Harding's  long  and  negligent  ministry.  They  were  so,  because  he 
allowed  them  to  degenerate  into  convivial  m^eetings,  in  which  drink- 
ing ale  and  smoking  tobacco  took  the  place  of  exhortation,  psalm- 
singing,  and  prayer.* 

Some  of  the  people  retained,  through  that  dull  and  dreary  time, 
so  much  love  of  the  doctrine  to  which  they  had  listened  in  their 
childhood,  as  induced  them  to  invite  the  Rev.  James  McQuhae  to 
become  their  minister.  On  his  declining  their  proposal,  Mr.  Hugh 
Anderson  obtained  an  invitation  and  accepted  it,  much  to  the  dissat- 
isfaction of  a  considerable  minority,  who  desired  to  hear  more  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine  than  he  preached  to  them.  Their  dissatisfaction 
was  not  allayed  by  the  reply  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  their 
remonstrances,  that  'if  the  people  would  only  agree  about  their 
doctrine  and  let  him  know  what  it  was,  he  would  gladly  preach  it.' 
Seceding  from  the  venerable  sanctuary  in  which  they  had  worshipped 

*  MSS.  of  Dr.  Raffles. 
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in  their  infancy,  and  to  which  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Harding  they  had 
hoped  to  return,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  congregational 
church,  for  which  Newington  chapel  was  eventually  erected. 

The  seceders  proposed  to  build  a  small  meeting-house  in  the  Park 
for  themselves  and  their  families ;  but,  yielding  to  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Mc.Quhae,  who  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a  more  bold 
and  aggressive  movement,  they  resolved,  though  with  some  hesi- 
tancy, to  erect  a  commodious  chapel  near  the  town.*  Their  first 
minister,  Mr.  David  Bruce,  a  student  from  Heckmondwike,  com- 
menced his  labours  in  1776,  and  continued  them  with  considerable 
success  in  the  new  chapel.  Among  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Raffles  is  a 
curious  letter  of  this  gentleman,  addressed  to  one  of  the  deacons,  in 
which  he  acknowledges  having  preached  in  '  a  black  gown '  to  a 
London  congregation.  His  explanation  of  this  conduct,  which  he 
thought  would  excite  some  disagreeable  surprise  in  Liverpool,  was 
that '  as  he  was  in  London  to  collect  for  the  payment  of  the  chapel, 
and  as  he  had  obtained  larger  contributions  from  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  than  from  the  Independents,  he  thought  it  lawful  and 
prudent '  to  humour  their  prejudice  by  preaching  to  them  in  the 
vestment  they  liked  to  behold.  He  died,  as  is  stated  on  a  mural 
tablet  in  Newington  chapel,  on  January  28,  1808,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-second  of  his  ministry. 

In  1811  that  extraordinary  youth,  Thomas  Spencer,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church,  although  he  had  not  then  completed  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  After  his  ordination  he  preached  only  on  six 
Sundays,  but  his  brief  ministry  in  Liverpool  produced  great  and 
permanent  results.  His  friends,  encouraged  by  the  numbers  who 
crowded  to  hear  him,  resolved  to  erect  a  spacious  sanctuary  in  which 
accommodation  would  be  provided  for  some  of  the  many  who  desired 
to  listen  to  his  simple,  natural,  but  most  insinuating  and  impressive 
preaching.  His  unexpected  death  (he  was  drowned  while  bathing 
in  the  Mersey)  was  a  terrible  disappointment  of  the  fondly  cherished 
hopes  of  his  friends,  who  were  observing  with  great  interest  the  rise 
of  the  new  chapel.  In  mourning  their  loss  they  felt  distressing  fore- 
bodings that  thetp  labour  would  be  in  vain,  and  their  large  sanctuary 
nothing  else  than  a  sad  memorial  of  departed  worth  and  disappointed 
expectations. 

Their  sanctuary,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  became  to 
them  something  better  than  a  house  of  mourning.  On  the  auspicious 
day  of  its  opening,  the  prospect  was  as  pleasing  as  the  retrospect 
was  painful.  The  church  had  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Raffles,  who  had  been  settled  for  a  short  time  at  Hanmier- 
smith.  In  this  happy  settlement  among  them,  although  his  friends 
conld  not  forget  Mr.  Spencer,  they  found  alleviation  (I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  abundant  compensation)  in  their  loss,  by  the  acquisition  of 
Mr.  Raffles.  What  Thomas  Spencer  might  have  done  had  he  lived 
fifty  years  in  Liverpool  it  is  vain  to  conjecture ;  what  Thomas 
Raffles  did  in  his  prolonged  pastorate,  not  only  the  town,  but  the  whole 

*  Objections  were  made  to  the  site  of  Newington  chapel  because  it  was  too  far 
irom  the  town,  and  had  to  be  approached  over  a  stile  and  across  a  field. 
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county,  gratefully  acknowledges.  His  works  bear  witness  of  what 
he  was  when  he  ministered  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  chapel 
erected  for  his  predecessor,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
more  spacions  chapel  erected  for  himself,  after  the  former  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  remoyal  of  the  Hev.  P.  S.  Gharrier 
from  Lancaster  to  Bethesda  chapel,  Liverpool.  The  congregation, 
at  that  time  small,  considerably  increased  under  his  earnest  and 
evangelical  preaching.  He  died  in  1826,  and  in  1829  his  place  was 
filled  by  the  Rev.  John  Kelly,  under  whose  able  ministry  the  congre- 
gation became  so  large  as  to  require  additional  accommodation,  and 
80  powerful  as  to  erect  the  commodious  chapel  in  Everton  Crescent. 
The  two  congregational  churches  accustomed  to  assemble  for  worship 
sixty  years  since  in  two  small  chapels,  Newington  and  Bethesda, 
have  become  twelve,  of  which  almost  every  one  exceeds  in  number 
either  of  the  two  from  which  they  have  grown. 

In  the  other  towns  of  Lancashire  Congregationalism  has  been  of 
more  recent  introduction,  although  in  many  of  them  it  has  made 
considerable  and  rapid  progress.  Its  introduction  and  prog^ress  are 
to  a  great  extent  to  be  attributed  to  the  suggestion,  encouragement, 
and  co-operation  of  the  ministers  who  have  been  mentioned  as 
settled  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and  Lancaster. 
These  five  towns  were  the  sources  from  which  evangelical  noncon- 
formity has  been  dififnsed  through  all  parts  of  the  coon^. 

In  Ashtok-ukder-Ltne,  as  early  as  the  year  1795,  Mr.  Boby,  by 
the  help  of  his  divinity  students  and  itinerant  preachers,  made 
several  attempts  to  collect  a  congregation  and  form  an  independent 
church.  Although  disappointed  in  the  immediate  object  of  their 
labours,  these  good  men  so  &r  succeeded  as  to  induce  some  of  their 
hearers  to  unite  in  fellowship,  and  to  erect  a  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Dokenfield.  Twenty  years  afterwards  Mr.  Roby 
and  his  friends  renewed  their  efEorts  with  more  success.  The  room 
occupied  by  the  itinerant  preachers  had  become  so  inconveniently 
crowded  as  to  induce  the  attendants,  encouraged  by  promises  of 
liberal  assistance  from  Manchester,  to  resolve  upon  the  erection  of  a 
commodious  and  permanent  sanctuary.  They  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  site,  for  almost  all  the  land  in  Ashton,  tibe  great  inherit- 
ance of  the  puritan  family  of  the  Booths,  was  the  property  of  its 
representative,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  peremptorily  refosed  a 
home  and  shelter  for  the  faith  which  had  been  dear  to  his  ancestors. 
Eventually,  howler,  a  site  was  found  over  which  the  earl  had  no 
control ;  and,  although  not  so  eligible  as  some  others  which  the 
people  would  have  purchased  of  the  great  proprietor,  they  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  erected  a  large  and  con- 
venient chapel.  It  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  April  17, 1817, 
when  Mr.  Roby  preached  to  a  crowded  congregation.  Happily,  on 
his  recommendation,  the  people  invited  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Sutcliffe, 
a  student  from  Idle,  to  become  their  minister.  The  indefatigable 
labours,  kindly  spirit,  generous  devotedness,  exemplary  conduct,  and 
honourable  reputation  of  Mr.  SutcMe,  consistently  maintained  for 
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more  than  tliirty  years,  while  he  lived  in  the  esteem  of  his  large 
congregation,  are  not  forgotten  in  Ashton ;  nor  will  they  be  forgotten 
as  long  as  any  live  who  knew  him  in  the  days  of  his  weU-deserved 
prosperity. 

Since  his  removal  the  church  has  been  happily  provided  with  suc- 
cessors well  qualified  to  carry  on  his  work,  and  from  it  other  congre- 
S.tions  have  been  formed  at  Sialeybridge,  at  Bye-crofb,  and  at 
ossley.  May  they  long  and  well  snstam  the  reputation  of  the 
parent  society ! 

At  Oldham  there  seemed  for  a  short  time  less  urgent  reason  to 
establish  an  independent  church,  as  the  presbyterian  congregation 
of  Greenacres  in  its  neighbourhood  had  preserved  the  faith  of  its 
founders,  and  had,  like  many  other  evangelical  societies  of  the  old 
nonconformity,  adopted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  congregational 
discipline.  Although  in  Greenacres  meeting-house  some  presbyterian 
usages  continued  in  association  with  independency,  they  were  either 
readily  accepted  or  gradually  modified  by  the  Independents  who 
connected  themselves  with  the  people  of  that  sanctuary.  When, 
however,  Oldham  grew  so  populous  as  to  require  more  accommoda- 
tion for  its  religiously  disposed  residents,  Mr.  Roby's  preachers  and 
students  found  their  way  into  the  town  and  did  a  good  work  among 
its  people.  A  congregational  church  was  formed  in  1816,  and 
another  in  1825.  Under  the  encouragement  and  care  of  their 
ministers,  several  smaller  congregations  have  been  formed  in  the 
adjacent  townships. 

In  Rochdale  independency  obtained  no  settlement  until  the  year 
1814.  Probably  the  existence  in  the  town  of  a  Baptist  church,  both 
evangelical  and  moderate,  may  have  induced  Mr.  Roby  and  his 
zealous  friends  to  select  more  destitute  places  for  their  first  mission- 
ary labours.  As  early  as  1769,  some  Baptists  who  resided  in 
Rochdale  were  accustomed,  when  the  weather  was  favourable,  to 
travel  over  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  bleak  moorland  in  order 
to  attend  on  the  instructive  ministry  of  Dr.  Fawcett  of  Hebden 
Bridge.  When  unable  through  stress  of  weather  to  walk  to  Hebden 
Bridge,  they  kept  Sabbath  together  with  prayer  and  fraternal 
exhortation.  Finding  the  benefit  of  a  day  of  rest  rather  than  of 
travelling,  they  formed  a  church,  and  invited  Mr.  Thomas  Littlewood 
to  become  their  pastor.  The  Independents  had  then  no  dealings 
with  the  Baptists,  partly  through  the  narrow  sectarianism  of  the 
time,  and  partly  through  the  prevalent  exclusiveness  of  the  Baptists, 
both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline.  But  with  such  a  minister  as  Mr. 
Littlewood,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  the  Independents  of 
Rochdale,  if  there  were  any,  might  have  lived  in  peace,  worshipped 
with  comfort,  and  enjoyed  religious  communion.  When,  in  1814,  a 
few  Independents  resolved  to  form  a  church,  we  may  hope  their 
purpose  was  not  to  promote  sectarianism,  but  to  extend  the  influence 
of  evangelical  religion  in  some  proportion  to  the  wants  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  population. 

Mr.  Roby  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  actively  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment.    Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  church,  he  introduced  Mr. 
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John  Elj  from  Hoxton  academy,  who  became  its  pastor,  and  during 
his  prolonged  residence  in  Rochdale  proved  an  efficient  associate  of 
Roby,  Fletcher,  and  Suteliffe  in  their  evangelistic  labours  in  the 
manufacturicg  districts  of  Lancashire.  With  the  affectionate  regret 
of  all  parties  in  the  town  in  which  he  had  preached  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  removed  to  Leeds.  As  the  result  of  his  labour,  con- 
tinned  by  able  successors,  there  are  now  two  congregational  churches 
in  the  town  and  several  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  at  Small  Bridge, 
Middleton,  Bamford,  Calderbrook,  and  Todmorden. 

In  Burt,  where  the  puritan  doctrine  survived,  though  feebly,  in 
its  venerable  meeting-house  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Congregationahsts  made  no  attempt  or  received  no  encourage- 
ment, to  raise  a  sanctuary  for  themselves  until  the  year  1792.  The 
character  of  the  ministry  conducted  in  the  presbyterian  chapel 
previously  to  that  time  may  be  inferred  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  Rev.  Job  Orton  with  his  Mend  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  ordained 
in  1773,  and  continued  his  ministry  in  Bury  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Hughes,  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  had  been  recommended  by  Mr, 
Orton  for  admission  to  the  Daventry  academy,  and  had,  while  a  very 
young  minister,  received  much  afl'ectionate  and  faithful  advice,  en- 
couragement, and  warning  from  the  pastor  of  his  youth.  In  one  of 
his  letters  Mr.  Orton,  referring  to  previous  ministers  at  Bury,  says  : 
*  I  could  wish  to  see  revived  something  of  that  spirit  which  appeared 
so  eminently  in  your  predecessors,  Pendlebury,  Rophel,  and  Brad- 
dock.  I  hope  you  will  never  give  any  of  your  aged  hearers  reason 
to  complain  that  it  is  not  with  them  as  it  was  in  years  past,  but  will 
support  the  high  ci*edit  which  the  ministry  at  Bury  hath  long  boen 
in  for  seriousness,  zeal,  and  usefulness.'  Of  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Hughes,  Mr.  Orton  says :  *  I  can  hardly  wish  for  you 
anything  better  than  that  you  may  resemble  your  most  excellent  pre- 
decessor *  (Mr.  Braddock),  '  who  had  few  equals  in  every  part  of  his 
office  and  character.  Such  an  amiable  mixture  of  cheei-fulness  and 
gravity ;  such  a  deep  seriousness  in  speaking  of  religion ;  his 
discourses  so  plain  and  yet  so  judicious,  so  rational  and  yet  so 
evangelical.  Did  you  ever  enquire  of  his  widow  of  the  charge  he 
delivered  at  Mr.  Meanly's  ordination  ?  I  could  wish  you  to  read 
it.'*  On  the  introduction  of  Arian  doctrine  into  the  presbyterian 
meeting-house,  the  Congregationahsts  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  sup- 
port their  own  principles.  The  first  congregational  church  in  Bury 
was  formed  in  1792,  a  second  in  1805,  and  a  third  in  1838.  At  Park, 
near  Bury,  a  congregational  church  was  founded  in  1798. 

In  Preston  the  oldest  congregational  church  originated  in  the 
labours  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  The  cock-pit,  a  place  of 
£eivourite  resort  in  past  times  for  Lancashire  people  of  all  rehgions, 

•  Ort<m*8  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  132,  142. 

Mr.  Braddock,  '  bo  rational  and  yet  so  evangelical,'  was  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  dissent.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  about  1771, 
having  '  been  considered  for  many  years  as  at  the  head  of  the  Lancashire  Provin- 
cial Meeting,  having  probably  delivered  more  charges  than  almost  any  minister 
among  the  dissenters.* — ^Addition  to  Dr.  Raffles's  MSS.,  signed  J.  W.  (Joshua 
Wilson). 
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having  become  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centaiy  (let  ns  hope 
through  a  milder  spirit  instilled  by  the  faith  common  to  them  all) 
little  frequented,  was  hired  by  some  religions  people,  and  fitted, 
though  radely  and  nncomfortably,  for  a  place  of  woi^p ;  in  which 
Mr.  Aspinwall,  one  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  preachers,  con- 
ducted religious  services  according  to  the  forms  and  in  the  habiliments 
(or  something  like  them)  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Carter,  his  successor,  desisted  from  reading  the  liturgy, 
dispensed  with  the  clerical  robes,  and  associated  in  religions  services 
with  regular  Nonconformists  of  the  county.  During  his  ministry 
the  congregation  removed  from  the  comfortless  cock-pit  to  a  conve- 
nient chapel  erected  through  his  exertions  in  Fisher-gate.  In  this 
sanctuary  a  church  was  formed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Independents.  It  continued  to  occupy  a  respectable  position  in 
the  estimation  of  the  good  people  of  Preston  under  the  ministry  of 
William  Morgan,  educated  in  the  Wrexham  academy,  Eli  Chadwick 
from  the  Rotherham  academy,  and  David  Thompson  Camson  from 
the  Blackburn  academy.  Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Camson,  the 
congregation  grew  too  large  for  its  sanctuary,  and  erected  the 
commodious  chapel  in  Cannon  Street,  which  was  opened  on  July  9, 
1826.* 

The  independent  church  which  meets  in  Grimshaw  Street  origin- 
ated in  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  William  Manning  Walker.  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  whom  I  have 
already  noticed  as  a  professor  in  the  Warrington  and  Manchester 
academy.  Educated  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  he  was  for  some 
time  minister  of  the  presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Preston.  While 
occupying  that  position,  his  religious  opinions  were  considerably 
modified,  and  after  long  and  anxious  consideration  he  avowed  his 
intention  to  preach  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  the 
society.  The  trustees,  being  '  rational  dissenters,'  and,  like  many 
other  liberal  people,  claiming  more  liberty  than  they  allow,  very 
rationally  requested  him  to  resign  his  charge.  As  the  miajority  of 
the  congregation  adhered  to  him,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
trustees  could  legally  dismiss  him,  but  his  meek  and  gentle  spirit, 
and  his  regard  for  his  nearest  relatives,  would  not  allow  him  to 
defend  by  any  litigation  even  a  good  cause.  He  quietly  retired,  and 
his  adherents  and  numerous  friends  erected  for  him  the  chapel  in 
Grimshaw  Street,  in  which  he  was  ordained  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  independent  denomination. 

On  account  of  a  distressing  asthma,  Mr.  Walker  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  charge  in  1821.  After  a  short  and  unfortunate  settlement 
of  another  minister,  the  Rev.  Richard  Slate,  of  Stand  near  Bury, 
became  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  continued  his  ministry,  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  until  in  the  infirmities  of  age  he 
was  compelled  to  retire,  being  on  his  resignation  the  oldest  dissenting 
minister  in  Lancashire. 

A  third  congregational  chapel  was  opened  at  Preston  in  1860. 

In  WiQAN,  as  in  Preston,  Congregationalism  originated  in  Calvin- 

*  MSS.  of  Dr.  Raffles. 
Ml 
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istic  Methodism.  In  1786,  a  chapel  was  erected  in  Standisli  gate, 
and  received  from  its  supporters  a  name  which  the  old  Dissenters 
would  have  pronounced  with  horror  or  grief,  *  St.  Paul's  chapel.' 
Mr.  Johnson,!  whose  preaching  has  already  been  mentioned  on 
account  of  its  effect  upon  William  Robj,  officiated  in  it  until  hia 
removal  to  Manchester,  where  a  chapel  was  erected  for  him  bearing 
another  ominous  name — '  St.  George's.'  Mr.  Roby,  his  assistant, 
continued  for  a  short  time  to  preach  in  St.  PauFs,  until  his  removal 
to  Manchester.  Among  his  successors,  two  names  are  worthy  of 
honourable  mention  and  affectionate  remembrance,  Joseph  Parkin 
and  Alexander  Steel.  The  church  is  now  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  Congregationalists. 

Another  dissenting  congregation,  founded  in  1812,  although 
sometimes  called  presbyterian,  is  really  independent,  as  it  acknow- 
ledges the  authority  of  no  presbytery  nor  governing  body  distinct 
from  its  own  officers. 

In  Warrington  the  fortunes  of  independency  have  been  uncertain 
and  fluctuating.  Congregations  have  been  gathered  more  easily 
than  preserved,  in  small  and  inconvenient  chapels,  and  occasionally 
opposing  interests  have  injured  each  other.  Chapels  in  this  town 
have  been  occupied  by  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  by  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians, but  they  have  not  been  more  prosperous  than  their 
congregational  brethren,  The  once  influential  presbyterian  congre- 
gation has  sadly  declined,  but  Congregationalism  has  not  here, 
as  it  has  in  several  other  places,  grown  from  the  decay  of  presby- 
terianism.  The  independent  congregation  now  meeting  in  Wycliffe 
chapel,  althoujrh  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
town,  is  probably  more  numerous  and  influential  than  ever  has  been 
any  one  of  the  independent  congregations  which  have  rapidly  risen 
and  fallen  in  Warrington. 

In  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  villages,  congp^egational- 
ism  has  been  introduced  and  established  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  In  that  time  chapels  have  been  erected  in  many  parts  of 
the  county  where  Congregationalists  had  previously  been  without  a 
religious  home,  and  in  many  other  places  small,  uninviting,  and 
inconvenient  meeting-houses  have  been  exchanged  for  large  and. 
commofJions  chapels.     The  instances  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Congregationalism  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
labours  of  Roby,  Simpson,  Burder,  C harrier,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Mc.AU, 
Raffles,  Ely,  Sutcliffe,  Richard  Fletcher,  Poore,  and  other  like- 
minded  ministers,  some  of  whom  still  survive  in  the  affectionate 
regards  of  the  Lancashire  Nonconformists.  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  these  ministers  have  been  well  sustained  and  en- 
couraged by  the  active,  liberal,  and  persevering  co-operation  of 
Christian  gentlemen,  who  have  acted  worthily  of  the  instruction  and 
example  of  their  pastors.  In  no  county  of  England  have  contribu- 
tions been  more  generously  made  (I  might  say  so  generously)  for 
the  erection  of  chapels  and  school-houses,  for  the  support  of  home 
missionaries  and  itinerant  preachers,  for  the  educatiim  of  poor  theo- 
logical students,  a  ad  for  almost  every  kind  and  form  of  evangelistic 
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operation.  In  no  county  has  Congregationalism  fonnd  more  active, 
energetic,  devoted  Sandaj-scbool  teachers,  or  raised  larger  or  better 
managed  Sunday  schools.  Of  the  Manchester  Sunday  schools,  I  can 
say  (and  I  donbt  not  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  other  schools), 
some  of  the  most  snccessfal  mann&cturers  and  opulent  merchants, 
some  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  public  opinion  (whether  thfy  ac- 
knowledge it  or  not),  and  some  of  the  most  enterprising  missionaries, 
have  in  them  received  their  earliest  education,  and  their  most 
favourable  opportunities  for  the  commencement  of  an  hononrable  and 
successful  course  of  elevation  and  advancement.  That  moral  and 
religious  training  ought  not  to  be  despised  or  hastily  abandoned 
which  has  been,  and  still  is,  represented  by  eminent  ministers,  suc- 
cessful authors,  editors  of  the  periodical  press,  authorities  in  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  legislators  in  parliament,  and  missionaries 
speaking  in  strange  tongues  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  seeds 
have  been  unsparingly  sown  by  the  Congregationalists  of  Lancashire, 
and  the  harvest  has  been  proportionately  abundant.* 

Of  the  means  employed  for  the  extension  of  evangelical  religion  in 
the  congregational  form  throughout  Lancashire,  notice  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  Theological  Academy,  and  of  the  County  Union. 

We  have  seen  that  when  in  the  last  century  Congregationalism  was 
feeble  in  Lancashire,  it  was  ini^lebted  for  some  its  bjst  ministers  to 
the  theological  seminaritjs  of  Yorkshire.  As  the  Lancashire  Congre- 
gationalists became  more  numerous  and  powerful,  they  resolved  to 
do  their  part  in  educating  their  own  ministry.  The  first  attempts  of 
Mr.  McQuhae  at  Blackburn,  continued  and  improved  by  Mr.  Rohj 
in  Manchester,  provided  many  valuable  ministers  for  the  destitute 
churches  of  the  county.  Several  of  the  students  were  encouraged 
and  assisted  to  pursue  their  studies  with  greater  advantages  in  the 
academies  of  Idle  and  Rotherham. 

The  imperfect  education  of  some  who  had  become  pastors  in 
Lancashire,  and  the  manifest  advantage  with  which  others  had 
studied  in  Yorkshire,  induced  Mr.  Roby  and  his  friends  who  acted 
with  him  to  found  an  academical  institution  in  which  a  more  regular 
and  prolonged  course  of  study  than  he  could  superintend  might  be 
secured,  and  adequate  provision  be  made  for  the  board  and  lodging 
of  the  students.     Meetings  of  the  principal  ministers  and  generous 

*  Sunday  schools  were  established  in  Manchester  in  1784,  in  accordance  with 
certain  resolutions  passed  at  a  pu^tlic  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  convened  by  the 
borough. reeve  and  constables.  The  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in 
the  Manchester  Mercury  of  January  2,  1792,  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  managed  :  '  The  Committee  of  the  Sunday  Schools  request  the  visitors  in 
Manchester  will  deliver  to  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the 
children  who  are  instructed  in  each  reHpective  school,  also  the  names  of  their 
parents  or  friends  with  whom  they  reside.  It  is  presumed  that  every  school  is 
provided  with  a  book,  in  which  are  entered  the  names  of  all  the  children  who 
attend,  and  marked  every  Sunday  whether  prevent  or  absent.  This  bo<»k  Veing 
produced  to  the  Overseers  c»nce  or  twice  every  month  will  answer  the  full  intent. 
All  parents  receiving  pay  from  the  town,  and  nt'glecting  to  send  their  children 
regularly  to  a  Sunday  School  will  by  this  means  be  strictly  noted.' — HUtory  of 
niackley  Cha^pel,  p.  105. 
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laymen  from  different  parts  of  the  county  were  conyened  in  Man* 
cheater,  when  it  was  resolved,  after  careixil  consideration,  to  place 
the  academy  at  Blackburn,  and,  as  Mr.  Roby  declined  the  office  of 
theological  tutor,  to  commit  the  responsibilities  of  tuition  to  the  Bey. 
Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A.  The  founders  of  the  academy  never  had 
reason  to  regret  the  appointment.  Honoured  with  their  confidence, 
which  Mr.  Fletcher  well  deservei,  he  devoted  himself  with  charac- 
teristic diligence  to  the  arduous  labours  of  his  office.  Although  he 
continued  faithfully  to  dischai^e  his  duties  as  the  pastor  of  a 
prosperous  charch,  the  academy  under  his  care  met  the  expectations 
of  its  attached  friends,  and  proved  the  means  of  accomplishing  much 
good.  Several  congregations  were  gathered  by  the  preaching  of  its 
students  in  parts  of  Lancashire  which,  in  those  days  of  slow 
travelling,  were  too  remote  from  Manchester  to  derive  benefit  from 
the  itinerating  services  of  Mr.  Roby's  preachers.  On  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  pastorate  of  the  ancient  church  of  Stepney,  much 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  continuAnce  and  prosperity  of  the  academy. 
It  continued,  however,  to  do  good  service  under  his  successors,  Dr. 
George  Payne  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  until,  in  1843,  it  was 
removed  to  the  commodious  home  provided  for  it  by  the  liberahty  of 
its  numerous  friends,  at  Moss-side,  near  Manchester.  It  has  there 
continued,  as  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  under  the  able 
presidency  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan  and  of  Henry  Rogers,  Esq., 
to  retain  the  confidence,  as  it  has  deserved  the  liberal  support,  of  the 
Lancashire  Congregationalists. 

The  Lancashire  Congregational  Union  was  formed  in  1806.  In 
the  sixty  years  of  its  operation  it  has  accompHshed  a  great  work, 
and  extended  its  influence  over  all  parts  of  the  county,  as  well  as  in 
several  adjoining  districts.  Some  of  the  small  villages  in  which  its 
itinerants  laboured  have  since  grown  into  populous  towns,  in  which 
spacious  chapels  have  been  erected  and  large  congregations  have 
been  gathered.  When  Southport  consisted  of  one  hotel  and  a  few 
cottages,  scarcely  provided  with  furniture  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  visitors  who  rusticated  in  its  sandy  desert,  one  of  the  first  agents 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Greatbach,  preached  in  the  summer  to  the  visitors, 
and  occasionally  in  the  winter  to  the  few  residents  of  the  place.  In 
that  resort  of  people  of  easy  circumstances  there  are  now  two  com- 
modious chapels,  occupied  by  large  and  respectable  congregations. 

Some  years  later,  the  Union  sustained  preaching,  during  the 
summer  months,  in  the  village  of  Blackpool,  where  a  small  chapel 
was  built  in  1825.  As  the  hamlet  grew  into  a  town,  the  chapel  was 
found  incapable  of  providing  accommodation  for  the  numerous 
visitors  who  resorted  to  it,  or  would  have  done  so  if  they  could  have 
found  room.  The  present  chapel  was  erected  chiefly  through  the 
unwearied  labours  of  the  late  James  Dilworth,  Esq.,  whose  name 
ought  ever  to  be  associated  with  the  memorials  of  that  commodious 
sanctuary. 

But  while  the  members  of  the  Union  may  look  with  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  upon  the  results  of  their  labours  in  Southport,  Black- 
pool, Lytham,  Fleetwood,  and  other  places  of  summer  resort,  their 
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^eatest  success  has  been  obtained  in  the  mannfactnring  districts  of 
the  county.  Often,  through  the  liberal  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Union,  where  a  new  fectory  has  drawn  round  it  a 
working  population,  a  congregational  chapel  has  risen  abnost 
simultaneously  with  the  miU,  and  a  Sunday  school  has  quickly  been 
opened  to  afford  good  training  for  the  children,  and  good  Sunday 
work  or  Sunday  singing  for  the  young  men  and  maidens.  In  many 
instances  the  work  has  prospered  where  the  manufacturers  have  op- 
posed, as  well  as  where  they  have  encouraged,  the  agency.  Modem 
Congregationalism  in  Lancashire,  having  little  of  the  stiffiiess  and 
formality  of  the  independency  prevalent  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties,  has  accommodated  its  working  with  remarkable  fecility  to 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  manufacturing  population.  What 
Methodism  has  been  among  the  mines  of  Cornwall  or  the  furnaces  of 
Staffordshire,  that  to  some,  though  not  to  the  same,  extent  Congre- 
gationalism has  been  among  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire.  If  in 
other  populous  counties  it  is  to  do  the  same  good  work,  it  must, 
instead  of  adhering  to  its  old  formalities,  form  associations  with  the 
working  people,  learn  of  them  as  well  as  teach  them,  engage  their 
sympathies,  appropriate  their  energies,  speak  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue,  which  is  often  as  good  English  as  (sometimes  much  better 
than)  the  rhetorical,  metaphysical,  or  theological  cant  of  some 
collegiate  preachers,  and  with  as  little  interference  as  possible  allow 
them  to  do,  what  cotton-spinners  male  and  female  love  to  do — ^to 
manage  their  religious  concerns  in  their  own  way.  Making  its  first 
aggressions  upon  a  working  population  by  itinerant  preachers  blessed 
with  common  sense,  and  Sunday-school  teachers  endowed  with 
fervent  piety,  the  County  Union  has  afterwards  introduced,  as  the 
hearers  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  higher  ministrations  of  Divine 
truth.  It  has  in  many  instances  happily  secured  both  kinds  of 
ministries,  as  they  were  needed.  It  has  found  many  agents,  and 
will,  I  hope,  find  many  more,  who  by  their  good  sense,  plain  speech, 
earnest  manner,  and  blameless  lives,  have  been  successful  in  attract- 
ing congregations  of  working  people,  until  other  ministers,  not  over 
educat-ed,  but  sufficiently  educated  for  their  positions,  kave  con- 
solidated those  congregations,  and  'taught  them  the 'way  of  the 
Lord  more  perfectly.' 

In  hastily  sketching  the  progress  of  modem  dissent  in  Lancashire 
I  ought  not  to  overlook  the  growth  and  present  state  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Whether  Baptists,  who  are  of  late  introduction  (I  mean 
in  any  considerable  number)  into  the  county,  have  been  as  flexible  as 
the  Independents  in  adapting  their  usages  and  forms  to  the  dispos- 
itions and  habits  of  the  working  people,  I  am  not  able  to  say  with 
any  approach  to  confidence.  My  opinion  is  (although  I  express  it 
with  hesitation)  that  in  this  respect  they  have  learnt  something 
from  the  Independents,  and  to  some  small  extent  have,  without 
any  compromise  of  principle,  yielded  to  the  reqxdrements  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  desired  to  maintain  and  enlarge  their 
influence.     That  they  have  not  done  so  as  readily  or  as  generally  as 
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the  Independents,  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  Their  dis- 
tingnishing  practice  of  adult  baptism  suggests  the  notion  of  a  wide 
separation,  wider  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  between  them  and 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  and  often  prevents  them  from 
receiviog,  it  may  be  from  offering,  as  decided  an  expression  of 
sympathy  and  confidence  as  is  due  from  either  party  to  the  other. 
Where  mixed  communion  prevails,  this  wall  of  separation  is  to  some 
extent  broken  down;  but  mixed  communion,  although  it  was 
practised  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  before  John  Bunyan 
taught  it  in  Bedford,  has  been  until  recently  almost  unknown  in  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

Nor,  on  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  were  they  so  much  affected  by  asrociations  with 
Scottish  Presbyterians  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  Calvinistic  Method- 
ists on  the  other,  as  were  the  early  Congregational  churches.  They 
stood  alone  and  apart  from  many  influences  to  which  the  Indepen- 
dents were  necessarily  subjected.  It  is  true  that  the  General 
Baptists  of  the  new  connection  were,  especially  in  their  early  state,  a 
sort  of  baptized  Methodists,  retaining  much  of  connectiooal 
discipline,  and  more  of  Arminian  doctrine.  But  these  Baptists  have- 
never  been  able  to  establish  themselves  in  Lancashire.  Feeble 
attempts  have  been  occasionally  made  by  them  to  form  churches  in 
two  or  three  of  the  large  towns,  but  their  attempts  have  failed,  or 
the  churches  which  they  formed,  *  because  they  had  no  root  *  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  soon  *  withered  away.'  As  to  the  old 
General  Baptists,  who  passed  through  the  common  transition  from 
Arminianism  to  Arianism,  and  from  Arianism  to  Socinianism,  scarce 
a  vestige  of  them  can  be  discovered  in  the  religious  history  of 
Lancashire.  The  Baptists  of  this  county  have  been  always  Particular, 
and  sometimes  very  particular  indeed,  so  particular  that  they  would 
have  despised  the  weakness  of  desiring  the  fraternal  love  of  others, 
or  of  offering  to  others  their  own. 

So  many  of  the  Lancashii*e  Baptists,  however,  as  are  neither  veiy 
general  nor  very  particular,  neither  low  Arminians  nor  high  Calvinist^ 
especially  where  they  practise  mixed  communion,  are  passing,  like 
their  peedo-baptist  brethren,  though  perhaps  more  slowly,  from  the 
hard  rigidity  of  Independency  to  the  kindly  flexibility  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. Sights  may  be  seen  and  sounds  heard  in  some  of  their 
sanctuaries,  which  would  have  sorely  grieved  their  ancestors  who 
came  down  from  the  Hill  Cliffe  of  Cheshire,  or  the  fells  of  Yorkshire, 
to  baptise  in  the  streams  of  the  county.  Organs  and  chants  may  be 
heard  among  the  descendants  of  those  who  could  scarcely  tolerate 
even  the  slow  music  of  their  old  psalm-singing.  Whatever  may  be 
in  other  respects  the  consequence  of  these  changes,  they  are  doings 
much  to  facilitate  the  union  of  two  denominations  of  £vangelical 
Nonconformists. 

Of  the  ancient  Baptist  church  meeting  in  Byrom  Street,  Liverpool, 
a  division  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  its  pastor,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  said  to 
be  a  Sabellian,  although  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what  the  good 
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Baptists  of  that  time  meant  by  Sabellianism..  Mr.  Johnson's 
adherents  retired,  and  bnilta  meeting-house  in  Stanley  Street,  where 
he  continued,  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Thorn,  '  until  his  death,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety,  in  1 791.'*  It  is  not  extroardinary  if  under  his 
prolonged  ministry,  whatever  may  have  bt*en  the  vigour  and  ability 
of  his  earlier  years,  the  Johnsonian  Baptists,  as  they  were  called, 
considerably  declined,  and,  after  his  death,  were  content  with  a 
smaller  chapel  in  Comus  Street,  where  they  seem  to  have  become 
extinct. 

The  congregation  remaining  in  Byrom  Street  continued  under  the 
pastorate  of  Mr.  John  Oulton  and  his  successor  ^r.   Samuel  Hall, 
from  1748  to  1771.     During  that  time  it  had  so  declined  that,  in 
1772,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Medley  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  this 
once  flourishing  church,  its  revival  seemed  hopeless  to  many,  though 
not  to  its  new  pastor.     Mr.  Medley  had  served  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  '  Intrepid,*  and  fought  and  bled  for  his  countiy  in  the 
action  off  Cape  Lagos  in  1759.     Brought  under  religions  iufluence, 
he  left  the  service,  and  for  some  time  kept  a  school  in  London,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Gifford,  of  the  British  Museum,   by 
whom  he  was  encouraged  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  to  undertake 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  baptist  church  at  Watford.     He  was  soon 
afterwards  invited  to  the  vacant  pastorate  in  Byrom  Street.f     Under 
his  earnest,  popular,  and  prolonged  ministry,  the  church  recovered 
its  former  prosperity,  and  through  the  influence  of  his  liberal  and 
catholite    spirit   became    happily  associated   with    the    independent 
societies  of  Liverpool.      During   his  lengthened  residence  in  that 
sea-port,  he  never  forgot  his  early  connection  with  sailors,  to  whose 
spiritual  benefit  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  labour.  He  would  often 
converse  with  them  in  the  streets,  address  them  on  the  wharves,  and 
preach  especially  to  them  in  his  chapel.     He  was  a  small  poet  as  well 
as  a  great  preacher,  and  published  a  volume  of  original  hymns,  of 
which,  I  fear,  very  few  are  found  in  modern  selections.     While  he 
was  their  minister,    the  congregation  left  the  old  sanctuary,   and 
erected,  in  1789,  a  commodious  chapel  which,  being  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  retained  the  name  of  Byrom  Street.  J     On  his  death, 
in  1799,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  and  he  again  by 
Mr.  Moses  Fisher,  whose  ministry  is  still  pleasantly  remembered  by 
many  Liverpool  people  of  his  denomination. 

Although  I  do  not  profess  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  either  the 
congregational  or  the  baptist  churches  of  the  county,  nor  a 
biography  of  their  several  ministers,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  leave 
this  notice  of  Liverpool  without  some  reference  to  the  Rev.  James 
LiSTfiR,  for  many  years  the  respected  pastor  of  the  baptist  church 
worshipping  in  Lime  Street.     A  native  of  Glasgow,  he  entered  a 

*  Liverpool  Chturchet  and  Chapels,  by  the  Bey.  David  Thorn,  D.D.,  p.  44. 

t  Memoin  of  the  Rev,  Samuel  Medley ,  compiled  by  his  bod.    London,  1806. 

X  The  old  Baptist  meetiDg-hcmse  was  consecrated  and  made  a  church,  concerning 
which  Dr.  Thorn  gives  the  following  curious  information  :  '  Common  report  says 
that  the  church  and  advowson  were  for  several  years  the  property  of  Williain 
Shepherd,  LL.D.,  presbyterian  minister  at  Gatacre.' 
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student  in  its  nniversity,  where  he  is  said  (I  beHeye  truly)  to  have 
gained  a  prize  for  a  poetical  translation  from  the  Greek,  for  which 
Thomas  Campbell  was  his  competitor.  Brought  while  a  student 
under  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary  religious  excitement  which 
prevailed  in  the  west  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  he  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  discipline  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  relinquished  his  purpose  of  becoming  one 
of  its  ministers.  Adopting  stricter  views  of  purity  of  communion, 
he  associated  with  the  Congregationalists,  who  at  that  time  had 
formed  a  society  in  Glasgow.  Soon  afterwards  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Baptists,  and  became,  in  1803,  the  minister  of  a  newly 
erected  chapel  in  Lime  Street,  Liverpool. 

The  congregation  had  been  formed  by  some  separatists  from  the 
church  in  Byrom  Street  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Medley.  Their  first 
minister,  Mr.  Aitken,  a  young  Scotchman  of  great  promise,  is  said, 
just  before  his  premature  death,  to  have  recommended  his  people  to 
secure  the  services  of  his  intimate  friend  James  Lister.  The  people 
had  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  this  last  token  of  interest 
in  their  welfare.  Mr.  Lister  retained  his  pastoral  charge  until  1847, 
when  his  congregation  had  been  for  some  time  settled  in  the  new 
chapel  in  Hope  Street.  Thus,  during  forty- four  years,  he  maintained 
his  honourable  position,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  church,  the 
honour  of  his  denomination,  and  the  interests  of  evangelical  noncon- 
formity.    He  died  in  1851,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.* 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  the  baptist   churches  have 
flourished  in  connection  with  a  high  (or,  as  many  would  call  it,  a 
narrow)    form   of  Calvinism.       Particular  redemption,   being  the 
doctrine  by  which  one  class  of  Baptists  is  nominally  distinguished 
from  the  other,  has  often  been  regarded  as  of  undue  importance,  and 
propounded  in  an  extreme  and  offensive  manner.     In  Manchester, 
Rochdale,  Bacup,  on  the  boundaries  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  forest  of 
Kossendale,  these  high  Calvinists  have  collected  large  and  flourishing 
congregations,   who   have   been  taught  to  regard   their  moderate 
brethren  as  no  better  than  Arminians.     They  are  also  distinguished 
by  some  other  peculiarities  as  well  as  their  extreme  Calvinism.     They 
universally  practise  strict  communion.     They  carefully  preserve  that 
plainness,  in  their  religious  services,  of  which  all  classes  of  Baptists 
were  formerly  very  observant.     They  avoid  every  approximation  to 
&;shionable  modes  of  worship.     They  allow  no  instrumental  music. 
They  admire  no  clerical  vestments.     They  can  see  nothing  worse  in 
a  surplice  and  cope  than  they  do  in  a  gown  and  bands.     They  call  no 
man  Reverend,  a  word  to  them  indistinguishable  from  Rabbi  or 
Master.     They  preserve  more  consistently  than  any  other  sect,  unless 
it  be  the  Quakers,  the  puritan  principle  that  whatever  stimulates 
devotion  through  the  action  of  the  senses,  by  means  of  colour,  op 
form,  or  fragrance,  or  music,  is  to  be  shunned  as  a  profane  mimicry 
of  religion.     True  Puritans  and  staunch  Nonconformists  they  un- 
questionably are,  and  in  the  manu&cturing  districts  of  Lancashire 
tiiey  have  been  very  useful  in   bringing  large  congregations   of 

*  Liverpool  Churcktt  anid  Chaptis,  p.  80. 
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working  people  under  tihe  salniary  influence  of  practical  religion. 
That  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  and  the  Arminian  Methodists  have, 
notwithstanding  their  conflicting  doctrines,  produced  great  and  good 
results  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  multitudes  of  the  working  classes  of 
Lancashire,  as  effectually  as  if  they  preached  one  and  the  same 
doctrine,  shows  how  small  among  nninstructed  people  is  the  effect  of 
dogmatic  theology  where  *  Christ  crucified  to  save  sinners '  is  simply 
and  earnestly  preached,  as  these  Baptists  and  Methodists,  much  as 
they  condemned  one  another,  alike  knew  how  to  preach  it.  I  have 
known  plain  working  people,  when  not  intolerant  (and  they  are 
seldom  as  intolerant  as  logicians),  pass  from  a  preacher  of  one  extreme 
to  a  preacher  of  the  other,  and  find  in  the  change  little  to  disturb 
their  opinions,  though  much  to  excite  their  religious  feelings.  What 
these  preachers  have  in  common  which  more  moderate  men  have  not, 
unless  it  be  plainer  speech  and  more  earnest  manner,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  good  effect  of  their  preaching  upon  a  large  class  of  people 
has  been  obvious  and  nndeniable. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  baptist  ministers 
holding  moderate  views  of  the  disputed  articles,  although  they  have 
been  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  piety,  have  done  little  for  the 
working  classes  compared  with  their  extreme  Calvinistic  brethren. 
As  in  these  days  of  charity  and  tolerance  it  is  considered  proper  to 
speak  well  of  all  sects  excepting  these  particular  Calvinists,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  good  word  even  for  them.  They  have  undoubtedly 
done  a  great  work  in  Manchester  and  in  several  of  the  neighbouring 
towns.  It  may  be  said  that  more  moderate  and  correct  expounders 
of  Christian  truth  would  have  done  it  better,  to  which  I  must  add, 
provided  they  could  have  done  it  at  all.  They  might  have  made 
better  Christians  of  Mr.  Gktdsby's  converts  if  they  had  been  the 
agents  of  their  conversion ;  but  could  they  have  influenced  in  any 
way  the  men  and  women  who  listened  with  intense  interest  around 
the  pulpit  of  William  Gadsby  ? 

What  gave  to  Mr.  Q-adsby  his  great  poWer  over  working  people  P 
Not  his  Calvinism ;  for  his  principal  rivals,  who  did  the  same  sort  of 
service  as  well  as  he,  were  Wesleyan  or  other  Arminian  Methodists. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  observe  him  carefully,  for  he  seemed  a 
preacher  made  on  purpose  for  the  working  classes.  The  common 
people  heard  him  gladly.  His  popularity  with  the  factory  people  of 
Manchester  was  extraordinary,  and  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  waa 
not  a  Lancashire  man.  A  native  of  one  of  the  midland  counties, 
when  he  came  to  Manchester  he  could  not  speak  the  dialect  of  the 
place;  he  had  none  of  the  intonations  and  modulations  of  voice 
which,  especially  fifty  years  since,  were  so  agreeable  to  the  ears  and 
hearts  of  Lancashire  folk.  He  had  to  speak  to  hearers  who  seldom 
gave  heed  to  strange  speech ;  but  he  knew  his  business  well,  and 
succeeded  where  many  greater  men  than  he  have  utterly  failed.  A 
man  of  plain  sense,  he  sought  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  plain 
preacher  of  Christ's  plain  gospel.  He  spoke  thoroughly  good  EiUg- 
lish,  perhaps  more  like  the  English  of  William  Huntington  (some 
flay  of  WiUiam  Cobbett)  than  that  of  any  other  preacher  of  his  time. 
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Scripture  he  knew  well,  and  quoted  it  with  verbal  accnracy  and 
often  with  great  effect.  One  author  he  had  certainly  studied,  John 
Bunyan,  and  he  was  much  the  better  for  his  study.  Besides  Banyan's 
books,  I  cannot  doubt  he  had  read  many  a  page  of  racy  English  with 
great  delight.  He  had  no  learning,  but  he  had  no  small  share  of 
mother  wit  and  native  humour.  A  little  learning  would  probably 
have  spoiled  him.  Illiterate  as  he  was,  he  sometimes  attracted  men 
of  learning  and  culture  (I  could  mention  remarkable  instances),  who 
heard  him  with  great  pleasure.  Bis  thoughts  were  natural,  closely 
connected,  logically  arranged,  and  lucidly  expressed.  Quietly  ear- 
nest, never  impassioned,  never  vehement,  but  always  arrestiDg  atten- 
tion, he  is  said  to  have  presented,  in  manner  as  well  as  in  doctrine, 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  popular  Methodist  preachers  of  his  early 
days.  His  voice  was  wonderful,  and  he  well  knew  how  to  manage 
it.  I  heard  him  once  in  the  old  Free- Trade  Hall  of  Manchester,  that 
huge  building,  ill-constructed  for  public  speaking.  When  other 
speakers  had  made  strange  efforts  to  be  heard,  sometimes  in  vain,  he 
seemed  to  me,  sitting  near  him,  to  be  speaking  in  a  pleasant  conver- 
sational tone ;  but  the  voice  of  the  old  man  rolled  like  an  equable  wave 
of  sound  across  the  great  hall,  and  filled  the  ear  of  every  auditor. 
His  expressions  were  sometimes  coarse,  inexcusably  so,  but  on  devo- 
tional subjects  no  man  spoke  with  more  seriousness  and  gravity  than 
he  usually  did.  He  was  called  an  Antinomian,  and  probably  he  did 
not  speak  with  sufficient  discrimination  or  exactness  on  the  nature 
of  moral  obligation,  but  no  minister  in  Manchester  lived  a  more 
moral  life  or  present'Cd  to  his  hearers  a  more  beautiful  example  of 
Christian  discipline  and  self-control.  How  far,  in  i^  practical  effect 
upon  his  congregation,  his  example  was  marred  by  his  doctrine,  or 
his  doctrine  mended  by  his.  example,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
It  is  commonly  reported  that  he  publicly  said  harsh  things  of  other 
ministers.  In  doing  so  he  did  very  wrong;  but  whether  in  this 
respect  he  was  not  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  may  be  ques- 
tioned, for  many  others  said  very  harsh  things  of  him.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  his  faultis,  but  he  well  sustained  in  a  moral,  if  not  in  a  con- 
ventional sense,  the  honour  of  his  ministry,  and  left  a  memory,  not- 
withstanding his  errors,  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  as  of  one 
who  did  a  good  work  in  Manchester  by  helping  men  to  exhibit  in 
their  lives  a  better  morality  than  he  is  said  to  have  enforced  in  his 
preaching. 

If  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  did 
good  service  among  the  working  people  of  Lancashire,  so  unques- 
tionably did  the  Arminian  Methodists,  and,  having  more  preachers 
of  the  right  sort,  they  did  it  to  a  far  greater  extent.  They  not  only 
excited  by  their  preaching  religious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  igno- 
rant and  vicious,  but  secured  by  their  organisation  the  solidity  and 
permanence  of  their  numerous  societies.  In  every  populous  town  of 
Lancashire  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  working  people 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  their  earnest,  persevering,  and  appro- 
priate instructions.  What  Lancashire  would  have  been  withoat 
their  valuable  labours,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  know 
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the  connty,  and  know  also  its  methodist  cliapels,  methodist  Sunday 
schools,  and  methodist  institutions  of  varions  kinds.  In  this  esti- 
mate I  include  the  different  offshoots  of  the  methodist  denomination 
who  retain  the  doctrine  of  their  venerable  founder,  as  well  as  the 
adherents  of  the  Conference  which  especially  appropriates  his  hon- 
oured name.  While  it  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  indeed  in  my  power, 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  their  work,  it  would  be  ungenerous  or 
unjust  to  suppress  the  most  decided  expression  of  its  inestimable 
worth. 

Acting  upon  their  system  of  a  wide  itinerancy,  their  great  preachers 
have  not  remained  sufficiently  long  in  the  connty  to  be  closely  iden- 
tified with  its  religious  progress.  K  they  had,  there  would  have 
been  many  whom  I  should  delight  to  honour  by  giving  some  account 
of  their  labours.  It  is,  however,  pleasant  to  say  that  one  of  their 
most  eminent  ministers  was  bom,  and  educated,  and  called  to  the 
ministry  in  Manchester,  and  that  he  ever  loved  his  native  town. 
Jabez  Buntinq  was  the  preacher  of  his  time.  He  was  much  else 
than  a  preacher,  and  in  saying,  '  he  was  the  preacher  of  his  time,'  I 
wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  He  seemed  to  possess  every  qualifi- 
cation of  a  great  preacher.  I  cannot  think  of  any  in  which  he  was 
deficient.  Among  the  Methodists,  as  well  as  among  other  Christians, 
there  were  contemporary  with  him  more  eloquent  preachers,  more 
intellectual  preachers,  more  logical  preachers,  more  instructive 
preachers,  more  insinuating  preachers,  more  impressive  pinchers, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more  kinds  of  preachers  who  excelled 
Dr.  Bunting  in  their  especial  gifts;  but  several  of  them  were  as 
remarkable  for  the  deficiency  of  some  qualifications  as  for  the  abun- 
dance of  others.  I  know  not  any  of  them  who  to  the  same  extent 
excelled  in  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good  preacher.  He  was  hot^ 
like  some  of  his  contemporaries,  the  preacher  of  a  class.  All  classes 
heard  him  gladly,  for  all  could  appreciate  either  the  simplicity  or  the 
refinement  of  his  preaching.  For  the  ignorant  or  for  the  educated, 
for  the  novice  or  for  the  experienced,  for  the  wearied  tradesman  or 
for  the  leisurely  scholar,  more  acceptable  preachers  might  possibly 
have  been  found ;  but  as  Jabez  Banting  was  not  the  preacher  to  any 
exclusively,  but  to  all  in  an  eminent  degree,  I  delight  to  honour  him 
as  the  great  preacher  of  his  time.* 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  nonconformity  in  Lancashire, 
I  ought  not  to  overlook  the  progress  of  either  the  Welsh  Dissenters 
or  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

In  Liverpool,  where  the  Welsh-speaking  people  are  much  more 
numerous  than  they  are  in  Manchester,  the  Welsh  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists  have  large  congregations,  and  exert  important 

*  In  noticing  a  few  of  the  preachers  of  Manchester,  I  should  like  to  have  sketched 
my  honoured  predecessor  the  Rev.  Dr.  McAll.  But  as  I  only  once  heard  him 
preach,  and  that  more  than  forty  years  since,  when  he  read  his  Missionary  sermon 
in  Surrey  chapel,  and  as  I  have  been  often  told  by  his  admiring  hearers  that  his 
printed  sermons  afford  no  help  in  forming  an  idea  of  his  preaching,  on  account 
not  only  of  his  perfect  elocution,  but  especially  of  his  extraordinary  power  of  ex- 
temporaneous  address,  which  often  far  surpassed  his  written  compositions^  I  have^ 
unable  to  satisfy  myself^  relinquished  the  attempt  in  despair. 
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and  salutary  inflneiice  npon  their  countrymen.  Many  immigrants  from 
the  princimility  understand  the  English  language,  at  least  the  lan- 
guage of  English  preachers,  too  imperfectly  to  feel  much  interest  in 
religious  services  conducted  in  their  dialect.  The  devotional  feelings 
of  a  true  Welshman  can  be  forcibly  excited  only  by  the  sounds  of 
his  own  vernacular.  Even  an  old  Welshman  who  has  long  resided 
in  England,  and  in  buying,  selling,  and  getting  gain  can  talk  English 
as  fluently  as  his  neighbours,  thinks  of  sacred  things  as  associated 
with  the  language  of  his  childhood  and  his  home.  Everything 
spiritual  and  holy  seems  natural  to  him  when  expressed  in  hiis  own 
tongue,  but  strange  and  inappropriate  when  uttered  in  the  tongue 
of  the  strangers  among  whom  he  sojourns.  Still  more  important  is 
Welsh  preaching  to  preserve  the  influence  of  evangelical  religion 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  and  women,  of  whom  great  num- 
bers come  from  Wales  to  find  employment  in  Liverpool.  These 
young  people  have  from  their  early  childhood  been  accustomed  to 
Welsh  preaching,  Welsh  singing,  Welsh  Sunday  schools,  Welsh 
Bibles,  I  might  say  Welsh  religion.  To  them  English,  if  they 
understand  it,  has  a  worldly  sound,  Welsh  a  heavenly  tone  and 
melody.  If  they  found  no  sanctuaries  of  their  own,  few  of  them 
would  be  attracted  by  English  preachers,  and  fewer  still  would  gain 
any  benefit  from  their  preaching.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  con- 
gratulate our  Welsh  friends  upon  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of 
their  congregations  in  Liverpool. 

A  Welsh  Independent  church  was  formed  in  Liverpool  in  the  year 
1800.  It  then  consisted  of  only  twelve  members,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  for  worship  in  a  licensed  room  in  Cavendish  Street 
until  1803,  when  they  hired  a  small  chapel  in  Edmund  Street.  In 
1804  they  had  the  happiness  of  securing  the  ministrations  of  Mr. 
John  Jones,  who,  although  he  had  received  no  regular  training  for 
the  ministry,  by  his  earnest  and  practical  preaching,  attracted  large 
congregations  of  his  countrymen  and  admitted  them  to  the  fellowship 
of  .his  church.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after  nine  years* 
exhausting  labour,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Breese,  a 
student  of  Wrexham  academy,  who  with  equal  success  carried  on 
the  work  so  auspiciously  commenced.  To  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing congregation,  the  large  chapel  in  Great  Cross  Hall  Street  was 
erected  in  1817,  of  which  chapel  I  need  only  observe  that  it  still 
continues  to  be  the  religious  home  of  many  Welsh  families. 

Since  its  opening,  three  more  chapels  have  been  built  by  the  Welsh 
Independents  of  Liverpool,  one  in  1827,  one  in  1840,  and  one  in 
1860.  In  Salem  chapel,  the  most  spacious  of  them,  Dr.  William  Rees 
has  collected  a  very  large  and  respectable  congregation.  Through 
his  eloquent  preaching  and  high  character,  Welsh  independency  has 
attained  in  Liverpool  a  position  unequalled  in  any  other  town  in 
England. 

The  progress  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Liverpool 
has  been  very  gratifying  to  their  friends,  as  it  hajs  been  zealously 
promoted  by  their  popular  preachers,  whose  frequent  visits  have 
collects  and  interested  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen  educated 
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in  the  Simday  schools  of  their  native  land.  The  Welsh  Baptists 
and  Wesleyans,  although  not  so  nnmerons  in  Liverpool  as  their 
Independent  or  Calvinistic  conntrpnen,  have  contributed  their  pro- 
portion of  good  in  preserving,  by  the  hallowed  influences  of  Christian 
truth,  the  piety  and  morality  of  their  race  from  the  many  temptations 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  midst  of  an  overgrown  English 
sea-port. 

In  Manchester,  Welsh  nonconformity  has  not  made  the  same 
progress  as  in  Liverpool.  This  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Welsh  residents  in  the  manufacturing  towns  are  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  influential  as  those  in  the  commercial  emporium. 
If,  however,  it  be  said  that  even  proportionately  to  their  numbers 
the  Welsh  in  Manchester  have  not  formed  so  large  congregations  as 
they  have  in  Liverpool,  it  may  be  observed  in  explanation  that  Man- 
chester has  not  been  favoured  with  such  preachers  as  John  Jones, 
John  Breese,  or  William  Bees,  and  that  those  whom  it  has  had  have 
not  remained  long  enough  to  secure  a  permanent  influence  for  good. 
The  Welsh  Baptists  and  the  Welsh  Wesleyans  in  that  town  have 
been,  and  still  are,  small  and  feeble  communities.  The  moral  and 
religious  character  of  Manchester  has  no  doubt  been  influenced, 
though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  Liverpool,  by  Welsh  non- 
conformity. 

In  both  towns  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  form  a  very  influential 
part  of  the  residents.  In  the  last  century  religious  Scotchmen,  on 
coming  to  England,  usually  connected  themselves  with  independent 
congregations,  whose  religious  worship  was  conducted  in  the  manner 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  own  country.  As  they 
became  numerous,  and  especially  when  instrumental  music  and  some 
other  unpresbyterian  novelties  were  introduced  into  the  independent 
chapels  of  the  northern  towns,  they  felt  the  need  of  presbyterian 
discipline,  and  of  a  more  consistent  adherence  to  puritanic  forms. 
They  thought  also  of  the  regular  pastoral  visitation  of  their  early 
days,  of  the  old  psalms  and  tunes  of  their  childhood,  of  the  morning 
lecturings  of  their  own  kirk,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  manner  of  their  own  country.  With  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land it  was  at  first  difficult  to  make  arrangements  for  '  a  supply  of 
ordinances ; '  but  with  the  Secession  ministers  the  difficulty  (if  thc«re 
were  any)  was  easily  overcome.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Scotch  churches  were  erected  in  Lancashire,  in  connection  with  the 
Burgher  synod,  at  that  time  more  liberal  than  the  synod  of  the 
Antiburghers.  For  a  time  this  arrangement  seemed  to  be  sufficient, 
and  Burghers,  Antiburghers,  Relief -men,  and  Kirkfolk,  harmoniously 
worshipped  together.  The  Antiburghers  seemed  at  first  not  to  like 
the  union,  and  probably  would  have  maintained  their  separation  if 
they  had  been  rich  enough  or  liberal  enough  to  build  kirks  for  them- 
selves. The  Covenanters  were  the  only  Presbyterians  who  absolutely 
refused  all  religious  association  with  their  countrymen.  After  the 
three  communities  in  Scotland,  the  Burghers,  the  Antiburghers,  and 
the  Relief,  became  the  United  Presbyterians,  their  union  in  England 
followed  of  course,  and  the  old  distinctions  were  soon  forgotten. 
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The  adherents  of  the  Kirk,  however,  grew  weary  of  their  connec- 
tion with  nonconforming  societies.  When  the  question  of  the  relations 
of  the  Church  to  the  State  provoked  a  violent  controversy  in  Scot- 
land, it  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  presbyterian  societies  in  Eng- 
land. The  adherents  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  although  occupy- 
ing in  England  an  anomalous  position,  contrived  to  obtain  an  irre- 
gular and  partial  recogoition  from  their  mother  Church.  So  things 
continued  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  until  the  memorable  disrup- 
tion in  1843,  when  the  friends  of  the  Free  Church  resident  in  Eng- 
land took  their  position  as  separatists  from  what  they  called  the 
residuary  or  Erastian  Church,  which  assumed  the  honourable  name 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Some  expensive  litigation  followed  respect- 
ing the  right  of  the  separatists  to  appropriate  the  buildings  which 
had  been  previously  recognised  as  belonging  in  some  sense  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Although  the  adherents  of  the  Free  Church 
constituted  the  majority  of  their  congregations,  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  to  their  opponents  the  sanctuaries  for  the  erection  of 
which  they  had  contributed  much  the  greater  part  of  the  money  ex- 
pended. In  some  instances,  as  in  Manchester,  the  mortification  was 
that  the  clause  of  their  trust  deeds  which  deprived  them  of  their  pro- 
perty was  one  which  they  themselves  had  introduced  in  their  dispute 
with  the  okler  seceders,  and  by  which  they  had  excluded  from  their 
pulpits  all  ministers  not  agreeing  with  themselves,  that  is,  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They,  however,  acted  nobly 
in  their  vexatious  disappointment,  and  erected  larger  and  better 
churches  than  those  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  It  has  thus 
come  about  that  in  the  two  great  towns  of  Lancashire,  presby  terianism 
flourishes  under  the  several  names  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Of  these  the  English  Presby teiians  (all  of  them  Scotch^  and  perhaps 
more  intctisely  Scotch  than  either  of  the  other  two  communities)  and 
the  United  Presbyterians  have  collected  small  congregations  in  some 
other  towns  of  Lancashire,  as  in  Rochdale,  Blackburn,  and  Warring- 
ton. The  members  of  the  Kirk,  as  if  enfeebled  by  their  anomalous 
connection  with  an  establishment,  have  done  scarcely  anything  but 
take  away  churches  from  other  people  for  the  extension  of  their 
denominational  principles.  Although  the  descendants  of  Scotchmen 
seem  generally  to  forsake  the  churches  of  their  fathers,  the  Presby- 
terians, divided  by  differences  which  Englishmen  seldom  understand, 
constitute  an  important  and  influential  part  of  the  Nonconformists  of 
Livei*pool  and  Manchester. 

The  societies  of  Covenanters,  of  Scotch  Baptists,  of  Swedenborgians, 
of  Cowardites,  of  Quakers  in  their  present  declining  state,  and  of 
some  smaller  sects,  however  influential  may  be  several  individuals 
belonging  to  them,  are  in  the  aggregate  of  small  importance  as  affect- 
ing the  religious  interests  of  the  county,  unless  when  acting  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  community  of  Nonconformists  they  augment 
the  power  of  its  social  or  ecclesiastical  movements.  The  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  the  Unitarians,  were  it  not  for  the  important  position 
they  occupy  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
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Such  is  the  Protestant  Nonconformity  of  Lancashire.  In  com- 
parison with  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Catholic  Church  it  may 
probably  have  something  less  than  one- third  of  the  influence  which 
belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  communities  of  the  county.  Considered 
in  connection  with  the  Catholics,  possibly  the  whole  body  of  dissen- 
tients from  the  Established  Church  may  possess  nearly  half  of  the 
political  strength  of  this  great  county.  But  the  occasions  are  few  in 
which  Catholics  aud  Protestant  Nonconformists  would  combine  for  a 
common  purpose.  Even  on  those  few  occasions  on  which  a  large 
proportion  of  Protestant  Dissenters  would  act  in  harmony  with  Catho- 
lics, there  would  be  found  an  influential  minonty,  mostly  of  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists,  who  would  unite  with  the  Established  Church 
in  especial  opposition  to  Romanists.  Occasions  may  come  which  will 
for  the  time  bring  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  act  together, 
though  never  in  cordial  union  ;  but  other  occasions  are  quite  as  likely 
to  occur,  in  which  the  two  parties  will  take  opposite  sides  on  great 
political  and  social  questions. 

I  may  be  thought  to  have  formed  too  high  an  estimate  of  the 
Catholic  influence  of  the  county.  But  if  due  consideration  be  given 
to  the  great  wealth  and  territorial  possessions  of  the  old  English 
Catholic  families  in  some  of  the  agricultural  districts,  as  of  the  Town- 
leys,  the  Traff*ords,  the  Gerards,  the  Blundells,  and  others,  whose 
tenantry  adhere  faithfully  to  their  lords,  and  to  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  Catholic  tradesmen  in  Wigan,  Preston,  and  the  towns  of  the 
Fylde,  the  estimate  may  not  appear  unreasonable.  Undoubtedly  the 
great  wealth  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  the  Catholics  possess  no  inconsiderable  share  of  it,  and 
xnanv  of  the  nonconformist  manufacturers  in  the  hundreds  of  Sal  ford 
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and  Blackburn  can  exert  an  influence,  which  I  trust  they  will  not  use 
arshly  or  unjustly,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.     In 
he  excitement  of  great  questions  they  need,  as  well  as  their  opponents, 
to  respect  the  opinions  and  even  the  prejudices  of  their  dependents. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Protestant  Nonconformists  are  so  alienated 
from  one  another  by  their  sectarian — or,  to  use  a  milder  epithet,  sec- 
tional— distinctions,  that  their  several  parties  cannot  act  in  harmony 
for  a  common  object.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  Methodists  in 
common  with  Unitarians,  or  Baptists  with  Scotch  Presbyterians  ? 
They  may  have  little  of  connecb'on  or  sympathy,  or  even  of  acquaint- 
ance, but  as  they  all  sustain  a  common  ri^lation  to  the  Established 
Church,  occasions  may  and  will  occur  in  which  common  interests 
must  be  felt,  and  when  they  are  urgent,  the  several  parties  will  find 
ome  method  of  united  action.  In  saying  so,  I  do  not  wish  to  inti- 
mate that  it  is  desirable  for  religious  parties  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  common  politics ;  but,  undesirable  as  it  may  be,  it  is  in  the 
course  of  events  sometimes  unavoidable. 

Of  the  several  dissenting  communities,  as  compared  with  one  an- 
other, the  more  aggressive  and  advancing  in  Lancashire  at  the  present 
time  seem  to  be  the  Methodists  and  the  Independents.  The  Metho- 
dists made  rapid  progress  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  but,  so  &t 
as  I  can  form  an  estimate,  the  Independents  have  in  the  last  twenty- 
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five  years  made  greater  adyances  than  their  energetic  rivals.  They 
have  certainly  in  that  time  bnilt  larger  chapels  and  more  of  them,  and 
in  the  more  important  towns  they  have  collected  larger  and  more  in- 
fluential congregations.  One  important  difference  may  be  observed 
in  the  recent  movements  of  the  two  parties.  The  Wesleyans  seem 
dividing  and  separating ;  the  Independents  uniting  and  consolidating. 
The  Wesleyans  have  produced  numerous  offshoots,  many  of  which 
cherish  no  kindly  feeling  towards  their  common  root.  The  Inde- 
pendents have  generally  forgotten  their  old  dissensions  and  rivalries, 
and  have  reconciled  societies  which,  established  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, often  on  account  of  small  differences  or  personal  consider- 
tions,  had  acted  towards  one  another  rather  as  opponents  than  as 
friends.  They  haVe  raised  and  strengthened,  not  a  governing  author- 
ity, but  a  popular  association,  which  can  promote  unity  of  action  so 
&LTy  and  only  so  fiBir j  as  it  gains  the  confidence  of  the  several  churches. 
They  have  moderated  extreme  opinions  in  various  directions,  and 
come  to  a  better,  or  at  least  a  more  tolerant,  understanding  respect- 
ing differences  of  opinion,  discipline,  and  usage,  which  were  formerly 
regarded  almost  as  lines  of  separation  between  different  sects.  They 
have  drawn  into  their  communion  a  large  proportion  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists,  and  have  begun  wii£  good  promise  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations,  and  to  unite  in  one  ^  communion  of  saints,'  with 
the  Baptists  whose  opinions  and  practices  most  nearly  resemble  their 
own. 

What  may  be  the  fature  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Lanca- 
shire, much  as  I  desire  to  be  assured  of  its  continued  usefulness, 
honour,  and  prosperity,  it  is  not  for  me  to  foretel  or  even  to  conjec- 
ture. In  its  principles  I  have  confidence,  not  weakening,  but  becom- 
ing stronger  with  my  advancing  years.  With  some  reverses  and  some 
failings,  it  has  done  a  great  and  good  work  in  Lancashire,  and  will,  I 
believe,  do  a  greater  and  better  for  the  vast  and  growing  population 
of  that  county.  Much  as  I  love  it,  I  dare  not  say  Esto  perpettia,  but 
I  do  say,  May  the  truth  that  is  in  it  prevail,  and  may  the  errors  that 
attach  to  it  be  overcome.  May  that  truth  be  established,  and  those 
errors  be  refuted,  with  as  little  of  ill-feeling  as  possible.  May  the 
rivalry  and  strife  of  parties,  so  long  as  they  continue,  work  for  the 
instruction,  and  eventually  for  the  peace,  of  all.  May  the  Noncon- 
formists of  Lancashire,  retaining  their  evangelical  principles,  and 
faithful  to  their  hereditary  traditions,  as  the  friends  alike  of  piety  and 
of  freedom,  ever  act  worthily  of  their  venerable  fathers,  their  illus- 
trious history,  their  rich  inheritance,  their  great  county,  and  their 
common  faith ! 
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Thb  following  documents  will  show  the  manner  of  appointing  miniBiera 
under  ihe  Protectorate.  There  is  in  them  no  reference  either  to  the 
opinions  of  the  preacher  or  to  the  manner  of  his  ordination.* 

There  were  submitted  to  the  Triers  the  Attestation  of  the  election 
by  the  people  in  Manchester,  and  the  Approval  of  the  Classis. 

L    The  Attestation. 

At  an  appointed  public  meeting  at  the  Parish  Ohnroh  of  Manches- 
ter, in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  December  5, 1656,  for  electing  of  a 
minister  of  Gk>d's  word  there,  We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  writ- 
ten, being  inhabitants  and  parishioners  of  the  said  parish,  did  elect 
Mr.  Henry  Newcome,  derk^  to  be  minister  of  God's  word  there,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Bichard  HoUinworth,  lately  deceased. 

Signed  by  130  Householders. 

U.    The  Approhation  of  the  Olaseis. 

Bevsbxkd  and  beloyed, — ^This  Classis,  being  informed  that  the 
congregation  of  ManchestOT  had  made  choice  of^  and  given  you  a  call 
to  be  their  pastor,  in  the  room  of  their  reverend  and  dear  brother  Mr. 
Hollinworth,  deceased,  have  enjoined  me  to  signify  unto  you  that 
they  do  much  rejoice  in,  bless  God  for,  and  well  approve  of  the  said 
choice :  and  desire  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  that  call, 
being  so  dear,  free,  and  fall,  as  from  God :  assuring  you  that  they 
will  be  very  glad  that  Manchester  may  have  such  a  pastor  and  this 
association  such  a  member,  and  that  they  shall  pray  that  you  may 
come  to  thatgreat  people  in  the  ftilness  of  tiie  blessing  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  ^ving  thus  made  known  what  I  am  commanded,  I  take 
leave  after  due  respects  presented  to  you ;  subscribing  myself  at  the 
appointment  and  in  the  name  of  the  Classis, 

Your  assnred  friend  and  lnx>ther  in  the  Gospel  of  Christy 

William  Meeee, 

Moderator,  pro  tempore, 

S^ord,  Deo.  IS,  1066. 

m.   The  Commssion  for  the  Triers. 

Beloved  Bbethbbn, — ^Whereas,  Mr.  Henry  Newcome,  minister  of 
the  gospel  at  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  hath  a  grant  to 
a  presentation  to  the  place  aforesaid,  and  is  tiierefore  to  be  approved 

*  A^ioUoffraphycfffmrylfeweome,  Addenda, 
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of  bj  118  (but  oannot  conyeniently  come  to  ns)  in  person.  We  do 
therefore  hereby  desire  you  or  any  three  of  you,  being  together,  to 
zeceiye  concerning  him  such  a  certificate  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
ordinance  for  approbation  of  pubHc  preachers ;  and  being  satisfied 
with  the  sufficiency  of  such  certificate,  to  make  such  farther  trial  of 
the  said  person,  concerning  the  grace  of  God  in  him,  as  also  his 
knowledge  and  utterance  for  preaching  the  gospel,  as  you  shall  think 
fit.  Upon  all  which,  being  satisfied  in  your  judgments  that  he  is  a  fit 
^person  to  be  approved  of  by  us,  then  to  signify  so  much  unto  us  under 
your  hands,  and  therewith  to  send  up  the  aforesaid  certificate.  So, 
forbearing  further  to  trouble  you,  we  take  our  leave,  committing  you 
to  the  Lord. 

Signed  by  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  for  approbation 
of  Public  Preachers, 

lo.  Nye,  Begr. 

Wbitehan,  Deo.  20,  '50. 

To  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bichard  Heyricke,  Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  Mr.  John 
Angier,  and  Mr.  John  Harrison,  or  any  of  them. 

IV.    The  C&rtificate  which  the  Candidate  was  to  present  to  the  Triers 

with  their  Commission. 

We  whose  names  are  subscribed  do,  upon  our  personal  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Henry  Newcome,  certify  that  he  is  a  person  of  an  holy  and 
good  conversation.  And  for  the  grace  of  God  in  him,  as  also  for  his 
gifts  of  knowledge  and  utterance,  able  and  fit  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Tho.  Langlet.         Saml.  Langlbt. 

Tho.  Edge.  Wm.  Btrom. 

Upon  this  return  was  granted, 

V.    The  Approhation  from  the  Triers, 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  14th  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  1656,  there  was  exhibited  to  the  conamissioners  for  appro- 
bation of  public  preachers  an  order  of  the  trustees  for  maintenance 
of  ministers  for  ^e  settlement  of  Mr.  Henry  Xewcome  in  the  curacy 
of  the  parish  church  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  to* 
gether  with  a  testimony  i^  behalf  of  the  said  Henry  Newcome  of  his 
holy  and  good  conversation.  Upon  perusal  and  due  consideration  of 
the  premises,  and  finding  him  to  be  a  person  qualified  as  in  and  by 
the  ordinance  for  such  approbation  is  required,  the  commissioners 
above  mentioned  have  adjudged  and  approved  the  said  Henry  New- 
come  to  be  a  fit  person  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  have  granted  him 
admission,  and  do  admit  me  said  Henry  Newoome  to  the  curacy  of 
the  parish  church  of  Manchester  aforesaid,  to  be  full  and  perfect  pos- 
sessor and  incumbent  thereof.  And  do  hereby  signify  to  all  persons 
concerned  therein,  that  he  is  hereby  entitled  to  the  profits  and  per- 
quisites, and  all  rights  and  dues  incident  and  belonging  to  the  said 
cure,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  instituted  and  inducted 
according  to  any  such  laws  and  customs  as  have  in  this  case  formerly 
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been  made,  had,  or  nsed  in  this  realm.  In  witness  whereof,  they 
have  oansed  the  common  seal  to  be  herennto  affixed,  and  the  same  to 
be  attested  by  the  hand  of  the  register,  by  his  Highness  in  that  behalf 
appointed.     Dated  at  Whitehall,  the  14th  day  of  Jannary,  1656. 

lo.  Nye,  Begr. 

VI.   The  Appointment  by  the  Trustees  for  Maintenance  of  Ministers^ 

Jannary  23,  1656. 

Whereas,  the  rectory  of  the  parish  chnrch  of  Manchester,  in  the 
connty  of  Lancaster,  is  appropriate  to  these  trustees,  upon  whom  the 
care  of  providing  for  the  cnre  of  the  said  parish  chnrch  is  incumbent. 
And  Mr.  Richard  HoUinworth,  one  of  the  ministers  in  the  said 
chnrch,  is  lately  deceased.  It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Henry  Newcome 
(approved  according  to  the  ordinance  for  approbation  of  public 
preachers,  the  10th  of  Jannary  instant)  be  and  is  hereby  constituted 
and  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  Manchester  aforesaid,  in  the 
room  of  the  said  Mr.  HoUinworth.  And  that  he  do  officiate  in  the 
said  parish  church,  and  preach  nnto  and  diligently  instruct  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  parish :  and  that  he  shall  have  for  his  pains 
therein  all  stipends,  salaries,  pensions,  and  allowances  whatsoever,  to 
the  said  service  and  employment  annexed  or  in  any  wise  belonging  or 
appertaining.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  yearly  sum  of  94Z. 
be  from  time  to  time  paid  to  him,  ont  of  the  rents  and  profits  here- 
after mentioned,  viz.  the  yearly  sum  of  60Z.  ont  of  the  profits  of  the 
tithes  of  Manchester  aforesaid,  and  34Z.  ont  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  rectory  of  Rochdale,  in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  the  said  yearly  sum  of  94Z.,  to  be  accounted  from 
Jannary  10th  instant,  and  to  be  from  time  to  time  paid  nnto  him  for 
such  time  as  he  shall  officiate  there,  or  until  further  order  of  these 
trustees.  And  Mr.  Robert  Stockdale,  receiver,  is  hereby  appointed 
and  authorized  to  pay  the  same  to  him  accordingly. 

Edwd.  Cbosset. 

John  Humphrey.        Richd.  Young. 

Ri.  Sydenham.  John  Pococke. 
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Thb  following  letter  of  Isaac  Ambrose  and  oiiher  ministers,  copied 
from  the  original  MS.  in  tlie  Britisli  Mnsenm  by  Joshua  Wilson, 
Esq.,  illustrates  the  care  with  which  the  Lancashire  Presbyterians  of 
that  time  endeavoured  to  procure  suitable  ministers  for  the  vacant 
churches  and  chapels  within  their  boundaries.    Ayscough  MSS. 

Mb.  Wales, — Our  Colonel  Bagby  hath  enjoined  me  to  write  to  yon 
a  call  unto  these  needful  barren  p^.  And  his  desire  is  that  you  would 
please  to  settle  yourself  at  Bufibrd.  It  is  a  place  where  his  son-in-law 
and  daughter  are  like  to  reside,  and  therefore  he  hath  an  especial 
respect  unto  it.  He  is  pleased  to  allow  you  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 
For  Tockholes  if  you  can  provide  another  able  honest  minister  he  will 
(so  that  he  may  obtain  you)  allow  him  as  much  there.  Her  father 
desired  it  that  you  would  speak  to  some  other  honest  ministers  (to 
the  number  of  six  at  least)  to  come  unto  these  parte  and  they  shall 
have  a  suitable  competency  to  their  deserte.  So  desiring  your 
ftirtherance  I  rest  your  loving  Mend  and  brother  in  the  ministry, 

Isaac  Ambrose. 

VroBUmf  Oct.  19, 1643. 

Sib, — ^We  all  desire  your  company  and  progress  in  the  ministry 
amongst  us  in  these  parts.  Here  is  a  great  work  to  do  and  the 
labourers  are  few  :  we  doubt  not  but  you  might  be  an  instrument  of 
God's  glory  and  much  good  if  you  accept  of  this  call,  and  therefore 
(Good  Sir)  consider  of  it. 

Isaac  Ambrose. 

Nathakiel  Jackson. 

Nicholas  Cudwoeth. 

William  Clabkson. 

Peter  Smith. 
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ABsheton,  Sir  Ralph  (aon  of  the  preceding), 

335,  342 
AsBheton,  Sir  Ralph,  of  Whalley,  110, 114, 

117, 175 
Aflsheton,  Ralph,  junr.  (aft.  Sir  Ralph),  of 

Whalley,  166, 174, 175, 194,  296,  333 
Aflsheton,  Raphe,  of  Great  Lever,  159 
Aflsheton,  Sir  Raphe,  of  Middleton,  158-9 
Aflsheton,  Richard,  of  Lever  and  Whalley, 

SO,  159 
Aflsheton,  Richard,  of  Manchester,  479 

note 
Assheton,  Sir  Richard,  114 
Assheton  William,  263  note 
Astley  Chapel,  363 
Astley,  Richard,  370 
Aston,  Edward,  263  note 
Aston,  Sir  Willoughby,  415 
Asty,  John,  486 

Atkinson,  Mr.,  of  Tockholes,  509 
Atkinson,  Peter,  min.  at  Elhill,  263  note, 

266  note,  361 
Atkinson,  Peter,  jun.,  861 
Avery,  Benj.,  LL.D.,  494  note 


BACON,  Francis,  Lord,  122 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicholaa,  54 
Bagaley,  Wm.,  263  note;  374 
Bagshaw,  Wm.,  of  Glossop,  447 
Bagshaw,  M.P.  for  Southwark,  176 
Baines,  Edwd.,  11,  29,  38,  69,  85, 181, 

215,  362,  384,  450,  471  (referred  to  in 

the  notes) 
Baker,  Franklin,  MA.,  371  note,  448  note 
Baker's,  Thomas,  MSS.,  80  and  note 
Baldwin,  Roger,  374 
Bamford,  Congregational  Church  at,  528 
Bancroft,  Archbishop,  91, 122,  123 
Bannister  of  Bank,  family  of,  156 
Baptism,  lay  and  women's,  77  note 
Baptists  in  Lancashire,  453-4,  527,  533- 

88.     Johnsonian  Baptists,  481  note, 

535.    Welsh  Baptists,  539-41.    Scotch 

Baptists,  542. 
Barebones  Parliament,  298 


Barker,  John  Theodore,  438  note 

Barlow,  Edward  (Father  Ambrose),  166 

Barlow,  family  of,  7,  166 

Barlow,  John  de,  7 

Barlow,  John,  446 

Barnes,  Thomas,  D.D.,  499-500,  504, 513 

Bamet,  Joshua,  444  note 

Bamet,  Nehemiah,  190,  201,  208  note 

Barret,  Wm.,  of  Cambridge,  88  note 

Barret,  Wm.,  'a  gifted  brother,'  320 

Barrett,  Joseph,  507  note 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  50 

Barton  of  Middleton,  family  of,  158 

Barton,  Justice,  of  Smethells  Hall,  43, 4,4 

64-5 
Barton, '  Sir '  John,  18  note 
Basnett,  Christopher,  452 
Bastwick,  Dr.,  177 
Bates,  Wm.,  D.D.,  276,  386,  404 
Bath,  Robert,  165,  263  note,  364,  370, 

372,  411 
Baxter,  Nathanael,  M.A.,  249-50, 364, 380, 

386-7 
Baxter,  Richard,  145,  175  noU,  212,  271 

note,  279,  311-2,  314, 331,  333,  345  and 

note,  350,  400,  404,  406,  408-9,  428 
Bayley,  family  of,  446 
Beamont,  Wm.,  182  note,  186  note 
Bekansgill,  10, 15  note,  31 
Belfield,  Ralph,  Elizabeth,  and  Ann,  100 
Bell,  James,  75 
Bell,  Wm.,  M.A.,  263  note,  364,  376-7, 

408,  441 
Belsham,  Thos.,  485 
Benn,  James,  491 
Bennet,  John,  517  note 
Bennet,  Philip,  263  note,  387 
Benson,  Dr.  George,  452  note,  494  note 
Benson,  Richard,  246,  263  note 
Benyon,  Dr.  Samuel,  421  note 
Berry,  Major-Gen.,  297 
Best,  a  Protestant  minister  in  the  reign 

of  Mary,  50 
Beswicke,  John,  37  note 
Beswicke,  Roger,  42 
BickerstaJSe  Chapel,  378.   Meeting-housa, 

411 
Bigland,  fiamUy  of,  169 
Birch  Chapel,  299  note,  358-9,  379,  411. 

History  of,  see  'Booker.*      Meeting- 
house erected,  379, 441-3 
Birch  of  Birch,  in  Rusholme,  famUy  of 

7,  64, 161,  291,  483 
Birch,  EliesEer,  419,  462  note 
Birch,  George,  441  and  442  note,  444 
Birch,  Colonel  John,  161,  291,  296-8  and 

note 
Birch,  John,  Fellow  of  Manchester  CollMte^ 

847 
Birch,  Mary,  296 
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Birch,  Hn.,  S58 

Birch,  Robert,  821,  828,  858,  870,  898, 
442 

Biroh,  Samuel,  290 

Birch,  Colonel  Thomas,  161,  169,  186, 
197-8,  254,  265,  281-2,  284,  286  note, 
287  note,  291,  292,  295-6, 298, 827, 828, 
859  and  note.  His  son  and  grandson, 
441 

Birch,  Thomas,  D.D.,  891  note 

Birch,  William,  Warden  of  Manchester, 
Ac,  64,  161 

Birches,  William  de,  7 

Bird,  or  Byrde,  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of 
Chester  (154M554),  32 

Bird,  Sir  John,  62  note 

Birkenhead,  the  Prior  of,  8 

Blackburn  Hundred,  formerly  caUed 
Blackbumshire,  1.  Severed  from 
Cheshire,  1.  Its  Churches  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  9.  A  stronghold  of 
Puritanism  and  Nonconformity  in 
Lancashire,  18,  61,  158, 165 

Blackburn,  rise  of  manufacturing  industry 
in,  18.  Made  a  parish,  distinct  from 
Wballey,  9.  The  advowson  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  80.  Yicars 
under  Elizabeth,  62-8.  Congregation- 
alism in,  515-6,  518 

Blackburn  surprised  by  Royalists,  193. 
Retaken,  193.  Attacked  again,  196. 
Defences  strengthened,  214 

Blackburn,  Noah,  509  note,  510  notes,  511 

Blacklaw,  '  Sir'  Thomas,  13  note 

Blackley  Chapel,  17, 87  and  note,  63, 181, 
133-4,  299  note.  Meeting-house,  411, 
444  and  note 

Blackpool,  Congregationalism  in,  532 

Blackstone  Edge  fortified,  214-5 

Blake,  Robert,  507  note,  516  note 

Bland,  Sir  John,  431,  note 

Bloom,  Mr.,  420 

Blundel,  families  of,  156,  543 

Blundel,  Robert,  of  Ince,  156 

Bogue,  David,  D  J).,  and  Bennett,  James, 
D.D.,  420 

Boleyn,  Anne,  27 

Bolton  becomes  a  rival  of  Manchester,  17. 
Its  church  enlarged  and  improved,  ibid. 
The  Geneva  of  Lancashire,  26, 163, 517. 
Meeting-houses,  871,  410,  411,  447-8. 
CongregationaliiBm  in,  511,  517 

Bolton  Classis,  Minutes  of,  245  note,  248, 
255  notes,  807  note 

Bolton  fortified  for  the  Parliament,  195. 
First  Royalist  assault  on,  199-200. 
Second,  202.  Defences  strengthened, 
214.  Third  assault,  capture,  and  mas- 
sacre, 221-8 

Bolton,  family  of,  164 


BRA 

Bolton,  Robert,  188-9 

Bonner,  Bishop,  82,  50,  59 

Book  of  Sports,  first,  1 29.    Second,  145 

Booker,  John,  B.A. :  Hist,  ofBirck  Chapel, 

286,  noU,  291,  note,  298,  note,  879,  note, 

442  noe«,  443.  Hist,  of  BlaekUif  Chapel, 

12  note,  87  noU,  63  note,  188  note,  444 

note 
Booth,  of  Barton  and  Dunham  Maasey, 

family  of,  7, 159-60,  325,  526 
Booth,  Capt.,  189, 191, 197.    Colonel,  227 
Booth,  Sir  Qeoige,  Bart.,  160 
Booth,  Sir  Qeorge,  aft.  Lord  Delamere, 

160, 163, 178,  265, 822, 825-8, 330,  382, 

835,  846,  847,  348,  866,  868,  369,  879, 

380,  400,  415-6,  427  noU 
Booth,  Humphxy,  299  note,  306 
Booth,  John  de,  7 
Booth,  Sir  John,  159 
Booth,  Lady,  401 
Booth,  Mr.,  of  Blackley,  184 
Booth,  Mr.,  of  Rochdale,  447 
Booth,  Thomas  del,  founds  an  oratoiy  at 

Manchester,  5 
Boteler  or  Butler,  of  Bewsey,  family  of, 

32, 156 
Boulton,  Henry,  268  note 
Bound,  Dr.,  82 
Bourne,  Samuel,  441,  448 
Bourne,  Wm.,  78-4,  95-6,  97  note,  123, 

130,  144  9ioU,  145,  183, 189, 191,  192, 

213,  236  note,  296,  350 
Bowland,  chapelry  of,  62 
Bowdon,  Richard,  507  note,  508 
Bowes,  Sir  Talbot,  94.    Lady  Bowes,  98 
Bradberry,  David,  520  and  note 
Bradbury,  Thos.,  485,  486 
Braddock,  Mr.,  528  and  note 
Braddyll  of  Braddyll,  30, 114, 117 
Bradford,  John,  the  Martyr,  37,  88-40, 

41-42,  57,  58, 134 
Bradford,  John  (others  of  the  name),  88 

note 
Bradine,  William,  458  note 
Bradshaigh  or  Bradshaw,  Sir  Roger,  838, 

405 
Bradshaw,  family  of,  45, 155,  164 
Bradshaw,  Dr.,  164 
Bradshaw,  Henry,  164  note,  287 
Bradshaw,  James  and  Lawrence,  48,  164 
Bradshaw,  James,  of  Wigan  and  Hindley, 

2167,  263  note,  271-2,  361-2,  864,  874, 

375,  405,  426 
Bradshaw,  John,  fonnder  of  the  fiunSy, 

155 
Bradshaw,  John,  of  Bradshaw  Hall,  164 

note,24S 
Bradshaw,  John,  Lord  Preaident,  164, 

note,  287,  294  noU,  824 
Bradshaw,  John,  871  note 
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Bradflhaw,  Peter,  of  Cookey,  268  noU 
Bradshaw,  Gapt.  Bobert,  161, 164, 186, 

188-91, 194-5,  287  note 
Bradsbaw,  William,  155 
Brajbrooke,  Samiiel,  505 
Breese,  John,  540,  541 
Brekell,  John,  458 
Brentford,  John  de,  on  the  people  of 

Lancashire,  18 
Breres,  John,  263  note 
Brereton,  Sir  William,  227,  288 
Brerewood,  John,  102 
Brettargh,  Ejitherine,  97-8,  101,  108-9, 

135 
Brettargh,  William,  of  Brettarghangh,  or 

Brettarghoult,  101, 108 
Brian,  or  Byrom,  Martin,  of  Manche8t«r, 

17 
Brideoake,  Balph,  215  noU,  218, 224, 287 
Bridge,  John,  249 
Bridge,  William,  287 
Bridgman,  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of  Ohester 

(1619-1652),  132,  136,  143,  157, 174, 

819,  356 
Bridgman,  Orlando,  157-8, 174 
Brierlej,  John,  263  note 
Biuooe,  Miohael,  818, 328,  860  and  note, 

870 
Bristow,  Richard,  94 
<  British  Ghnroh,'  &o,  458,  476-9 
Brodlrank,  a  ProtestGknt  minister  in  the 

reign  of  Mary,  50 
Brook,  Benjamin,  80  note,  90  noU,  188 

note,  186  note,  139  note,  149  note 
Brook,  Richard,  76 
Brooks,  Mr.,  of  Gongleton,  845 
Brown,  James,  806 
Browne,  Mr.,  Chaplain  of  Mandhester 

Oollege,  866 
Brownsword,  William,  263  note 
Brace,  Dayid,  525 
Braen,  John,  78, 101-8, 112, 114, 115-6, 

117, 118, 119 
Baoer,  Martin,  89,  4^  note 
Bacldngham,  G^rge   Yilliers,    second 

Dnke  of,  405,  406  and  note 
Bunting,  Jabez,  D.D.,  589 
Bm^er,  George,  518-9  and  note,  580 
Bordsell,  John,  292  note 
Bnrgess,  Gornelias,  176 
Burgess,  Jsones,  506 
Borgess,  James,  jnn.,  508 
Borghall,  204  and  note 
Bnraet,  Bishop,  408,  484^  458 
Bnrnley,  ohapelry  of,  62 
Bnrroiighs,  Jeremiah,  287, 269 
Borsooogh  Priory,  11.    Its  lands  coded 

to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  81 
Burton,  Mr.,  B.D.,  177 


CHA. 

Burton,  Robert,  114 

Bnrton  Wood,  chapel  at,  874 

Bory,  Congregationalism  in,  511,  628 

Busby,  Dr.  Thomas,  858 

Bntler,  &milies  of,  168 

Bntler,  Henry,  of  Rarwoliffe,  464 

BaUer,  Samuel,  318 

Butterworth,  ohapelry  of,  62 

Butterworth,  £a.mily  of,  446 

Butterworth,  John,  43 

Byndeglass, '  Sir '  John,  18  note 

Byrom,  Dr.,  478  and  note,  479  note,  488 

Byrom  of  Byrom,  187 

Byrom,  Sir  John  de,  7 

Byrom,  William,  546 

Byron,  family  of,  7,  87, 167 

Byron,  Henry,  167  note 

Byron,  John,  first  Lord,  167, 185,  227 

Byron,  Major  John,  339,  842 

Byron,  Mnrgaret,  85 

Byron,  Sir  Robert,  167  note 

CALAMY,  EDMUND,  B.D.,  287,  881, 
338 

Calamy,  Edmund,  D.D.,  216,  272  note, 
856,  361  and  note,  362  and  iwte,  368, 
370  note,  371  note,  872,  875  notes^ 
876  note,  377,  379  and  note,  880  note, 
9BS  notes 

Calderbrook,  Congregational  Churoih  at, 
528 

Oaldwall,  John,  B.A.,  71,  98-9 

CaJdwall,  Richard,  M.D.,  98 

Camden,  William,  99  note 

Camelford,  Gabriel,  387,  889 

Campion,  Edmund,  66,  74,  81  note 

Camson,  David  Thompson,  529 

Gary,  175  note,  285  note,  287  note 

Carpenter,  General,  466-8 

Carter,  Mr.,  529 

Carter,  Oliver,  B.D.,  87  note,  64,  71,  72, 
74,  76,  76-7,  94-6 

Cartmell,  deanery  of,  9 

Cartmell,  priory  of,  11 

Catholics  in  Lancashire,  155,  156,  157, 
166-8,  169,  435-6,  548 

Cartwright,  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Chester 
(1686-1689),  480,  433 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  B.D.,  80, 119, 142 

Caryl,  Joseph,  M.A.,  251 

Case,  Thomas,  M.A.,  282,  331 

Cecil,  Sir  William  (afterwards  Lord  Bur- 
leigh), 54,  61,  64,  74,  78,  95,  100, 159 

Chadderton,  family  of,  121  note,  166 

Chadderton,  Joan,  76-7 

Chadderton,  Lawrence,  91  note,  95, 121-2 
and  no^e 

Chadderton,  Dr.  William,  Bishop  of 
Chester  (1579-1695),  71-4, 76-7, 78  note, 
95,  96, 100 
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Chadwick,  Charles,  91  note 

Chadwick,  EH,  529 

Chandler,  Samuel,  D.D.,  F.RS.,  494  noU 

Charles  L ;  his  accession,  140.  Marriage, 
142.  Scene  at  his  coronation,  144. 
Persecutions  of  Puritans,  14S-5.  En- 
couragement of  Popery,  147.  First 
Parliament  of  1640,  173.  Long  Par- 
liament, 173  /.  Petitions  at  York,  1 79. 
Answer,  180.  Civil  War,  182/.  Im- 
prisonment, trial,  and  execution,  272-4 ; 
not  approved  by  the  Independent  or 
the  Presbyterian  ministers,  275-6 

Charles  II.  takes  the  Covenant,  279. 
Crowned  at  Scone,  279.  Proclaimed  at 
Lancaster,  283.  Defeat  and  Flight, 
2S5-6.  Restoration,  333 /.  Coronation, 
339/.  Restores  the  Liturgy,  848.  Act 
of  Uniformity,  352  /  Promises  indul- 
gence, 391-2.  His  'bounty,'  403-4. 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  404/  Res- 
cinded, 416.    Death,  422 

Charlton,  James,  246 

Chamock,  family  of,  156 

Chamock  of  Chamock,  187 

Chamock,  John,  156 

Charrier,  Peter  Samuel,  510  note,  519  and 
noU,  526,  530 

Cheshire  (Cestresdre),  extent  of,  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  1 

-Chester,  archdeaconry  of,  11,  82 

Chester,  episcopal  palace  at,  11  note. 
Horrible  dungeon  at,  47  and  note 

Chester,  ancient  diocese  of  Lichfield  or, 
11.     New  bishoprio  of,  founded,  32 

Chetham,  Humphrey,  146-7  and  note,  153 

Childwell  Church,  97,  98 

Chisenhale  or  Chianall,  Capt.  Edward,  215 
note,  220 

Chorley,  Richard,  of  Chorley,  464,  470 
and  note 

Chorlton  Chapel,  17,  246,  247,  299  note. 
History  of,  referred  to,  63  note.  Meet- 
ing-house, 411 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  63 

Chorlton,  John,  419, 421, 446, 447  and  note 

Chowbent,  fight  near,  192-8 ;  another,  195 

Chowbent  Chapel  and  Meeting-house, 
448-50 

Christopherson,  John,  47  note 

Church,  Chapehy  of,  62 

Cistercian  Monks  in  Lancashire,  10, 12, 16 

Clare,  William,  149 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  first  Earl  of, 
178,  285,  824  noU,  891, 403, 404-5,  406 

Clark,  Samuel,  92  note,  102  note,  108, 181, 
135,  875  n&U 

Clarke,  Peter,  465  and  note 

Clarkson,  William,  548 

Clayton,  family  of,  167 


cow 


Clayton,  Mr.,  of  Manchester  College,  481 
Clayton,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  498,  500-1 
Clayton,   Thomas,   of  Didsbury,    246-7, 

249,  263  note 
Clergy,  the  country,  their    occupations 
before  the  Reformation,  13  and  note. 
Ignorance  and  incompetence,  13,  26 
Clergy,  position  of  their  wives  and  children 

after  the  Reformation,  55,  75-7 
Clifton,  family  of,  168 
Clifton,  William  de,  168 
CUfton,  Mr.,  373 
Clifton,  Sir  Thomas,  432 
Clitheroe,   castle  of,   2,    14.     Held  for 

Charles  L,  172 
Clitheroe,  chapelry  of,  62. 
Clitheroe,  rise  and  progress  of  the  town  of, 

4.   Made  a  parliamentary  borough,  9 
Clitheroe,  lords  of  the  honour  of,  2-3 
Clunie,  John,  LL.D.,  523 
Clyderow,  family  of,  4.     Adam,  Hugh, 

and  Gilbert  de  Clyderow,  4 
Cockersand,  Abbey  of,    10.     Its  lands 

possessed  by  the  Daltons,  168 
Cockersand  Church,  an  amusing  story  of,  49 
Cockey  Moor,  13  note.    Chapel  at,  363-4, 

411 
Cock-fighting,  ftc,  112, 114-5,  et,  oL 
Cogan,  Dr.,  85 

Coke,  Dr.  Qeorge,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  297 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  122 
Colbum,  William,  323 
Cole,  William,  antiquary,  435  note 
Cole,  Williun  (afterwards  Dr.),  of  Preston, 

854-5,  885  and  note 
Coleman,  Thomas,  237 
Collyer,  George,  38,  86,  87,  41,  48,  282 
Colne,  chapelry  of,  62 
Congregationalism  in  Lancashire,  188, 168, 
240,  259,  265,  275,  800,  801,  808-9, 
816-28,  858-9  and  note,  860  and  noU, 
861,  411/  436,  505-88 
Conishead,  priory  of,  11 
Constantino,  Robert,  250,  268  note,  888, 

864,  870,  897,  408,  411,  506 
Convocation,  position  and  proceedings  of, 
under  Henry  YIIL,  24-5.   Under  Eliza- 
beth, 58-4, 59-61.  Under  Charles  L,  178 
Convocations,  Northern  and   Southern, 
former  divided  representation  of  Lanca- 
shire in,  25  note.  Later  arrangement^  82 
Coppock,  Thomas,  480-2 
Cordingley,  Titus»  491,  508 
Cony,  84  note 
Cotes,  Dr.  George,  Bishop  of   Chester 

(1554-5),  46,  48-9,  50 
Cotton,  John,  855 
Cotton,  Thomas,  418,  419 
Covenanters,  541,  542 
Cowardites,  542 
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Cranage,  Thomas,  263  note 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  60 

Crewe,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Durham, 

429 
Crichely,  James,  263  note 
Crisp,  Thomas,  469  note 
Critchlaw,  family  of,  135,  164,  877 
Critchlaw,  Francis,  177 
Critchlaw,  William,  165  note 
Crompton,  family  of,  45,  135, 164 
Crompton,  Ellis,  371  note 
Crompton,  James,  871  note 
Crompton,  John,  354 
Crompton,  Thomas,  Auditor  of  Crown 

Revenue  xmder  Elizabeth,  159 
Crompton,  Thomas,  of  AsUey,  263  note, 

363,  370,  874 
Crompton,  Thomas,  M.A.,of  Toxteth  Park, 

360  and  note 
Crompton,  Thomas,  164 
Cromwell,  Henry,  308,  874 
Cromwell,  OUver,  163,  259,  260,  265,  266- 

70,  276,  284,  285  note,  286,  290,  292, 

295,  296,  297,  298,  803,  324  and  note 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  29,  81 
Cromwell,  Richard,  324  and  note,  325 
Crossley  of  Scaitcliffe,  family  of,  167 
Crossley,  James,  184  note 
Cudworth,  Nicholas.  548 
Cunliss,  Robert^  298 

D ALTON,  family  of,  168 
Dalton,  John  (son  of  Wm.  Hoghton 

of  Park  Hall,  and  Elizabeth,  heiress  of 

the  Daltons,  of  Thumham),  464 
Dalton,  Thomas,  168 
Darwen,  Congregationalism  in,  411,  453, 

506-8,  516 
Davenport,  Mr.,  315  note 
Davenport,  Mr.,  of  New  Haven,  319 
Davenport,  Peter,  454 
Davenport,  Wm.,  491 
Davies,  Richard  (Baptist),  535 
Davison,  William  Hope,  517  note 
Dawson,  Capt.  James,  480  and  note 
Dawson,  Joseph,  412,  413-4 
Daye,  James,  491 
Deacon,  Dr.  Thomas,  461-2  note,  476-9, 

480,  482,  488 
Deacon,  Lieut,  480,  481,  482  and  note 
Dean  made  a  separate  parish,  17,  43  note 
Declaration  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 

County  Palatine,  &c.,  265-6 
Dee,  Dr.  John,  84-6,  123,  213 
De  Lacy,  lord  of  the  honour  of  Clitheroe,  2 
Delamere,  first   Lord.:  see  'Booth,  Sir 

George 
Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  second  Baron, 

425  note,  427  and  note,  430-1,  482. 

Created  Earl  of  Warrington,  438 


DUX 


De  la  Warrs,  the  ancient  lords  of  Man- 
chester, 5 
De  la  Warre,  Thomas,  third  or  fourth 

Baron,  7 
Denry  or  Dennv,  Thos.,  263  note,  266  note 
Denton  Chapel,  17,  161,  299  note,  355, 

356-7 
Denton,  Sir  Alexander,  160 
Denton,  Benjamin,  506 
Derby,  Edward  Stanley,  third  Earl  of, 

14-5,  31,  36-7  and  note,  42  and  note,  43 

noU,61-2,  64,66,  70 
Derby,  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of,  14,  70-1, 

72,  74,  77,  99, 100, 107 
Derby,  Ferdinando,  fifth  Earl  of,  18,  77, 

83,  98,  153 
Derby,  WUUam,  sixth  Earl  of,  153, 157, 

178, 189,  885  note 
Derby,  James,  seventh    Earl  of   (Lord 

Strange),  149,  152, 153,  154  and  note, 

155, 157, 178, 180-3, 184-5, 187-9;  (Earl 

of  Derby),  189-94,  199-202,  204-5,  209, 

213,  221-2,  224,  226,  227,  229,  283-9 
Derby,  Charles,  eighth  Earl  of,  839, 405-6 

and  note 
Derwentwater,  Jas.  Raddiffe,  third  Earl 

of,  466-9 
Devonshire,  Charles  Bloxmt,  Earl  of,  93 
Didabury,  chantry  or  field-kirk  of,  5-6. 

Chapel,  17,  246-7,  299  note.  History  of 

referred  to,  438  note,  443  note 
Dil worth,  James,  532 
Dixon,  Dr.,  490-1 
Dixon,  Thomas,  491 
Dobson,  George,  62,  63 
Dodding,  Colonel,  186,  265 
Doddridge,  Sir  John,  128  note 
Doddridge,  Philip,  D.D.,  189  note,  386, 

485,  494 
Dodwell,  Henry,  senr.,  477 
Done,  Mr.,  116 
Downes,  John,  187 
Downes,  Francis,  147 
Downham,  Dr.  Wm.,  Bishop  of  Chester 

(1561-1577),  62,  65.  71 
Downing,  Robert,  150 
Drake,  John,  494 
Drake,  Lady,  431  note 
Drinchal,  Thomas,  387 
Drummond,  James,  470  note 
Drury,  Mr.,  of  Gorton,  249 
Dukenfield,  family  of,  162-3 
Dukenfield,  Col.  Robert  (aft  Sir  Robert), 

163, 189,  221,  254,  265,  319 
Du  Moulin,  Dr.  Lewis,  276  note 
Dury,  Mr.,  of  Bradshaw,  370 
Dun,  William,  263  note 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  279-80 
Dunster,  Mr.,  827 
Dxmton,  John,  107 
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BUT 

DuttoD,  Gabriel,  457-^  note 
Dyer,  Samuel,  493-4  and  note 


FUR 


EACHARD,  276 
Eaton,  Richard,  of  Great  Budworth, 
240,  318 

EatoD,  Richard,  823 

Eaton,  Robert,  348,  358,  364,  876,  379-80, 
408,411,412,  419,  426 

Eaton,  Samuel,  163,  240,  259,  276,  308, 
816,  317,  818-21,  323,  328,  329,  546 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  318  and  note 

Edge,  of  Birch  Hall  Houses,  family  of, 
162,  286  note,  291 

Edge,  Capt.  Oliver,  162, 286  and  note,  292, 
358,  359 

Edge,  Mrs.  358 

Edge,  Thomas,  546 

Edmundson,  Christopher,  263  note 

Edward  VI.,  accession  of,  36.  His  govern- 
ment provides  itinerant  preachers  for 
Lancashire,  36-7,  38.  39-40.  His  Act 
of  Uniformity  neglected,  41.  His 
death,  58 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  488-9  and  note 

Egerton,  Independency  in,  411 

Egerton,  Colonel,  186, 189. 191,  217, 228-9 

Ejected  ministers  of  1662,  how  supported, 
397/.  414/ 

Elhill  Chapel,  361 

Elizabeth,  Queen :  her  character,  51-2, 
contrasted  with  that  of  Mary,  ib.  A 
sincere  Protestant,  52.  Her  accession, 
53.  Caution  ia  restoring  the  Reforma- 
tion, ib.  Acts  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity,  53-4.  Helpless  and  abject 
condition  of  the  Church,  ib.  Selection 
of  new  bishops,  and  of  Parker  as 
Primate,  54-5.  The  queen's  dislike  to 
Dean  Nowell,  56  and  note.  Her  regard 
for  Thomas  Lever,  56,  78.  Little 
uniformity  produced  by  her  injunctions 
to  the  clergy,  61.  Catholic  plots  and 
treasons  against  her,  65-9.  Her  indul- 
gence towards  loyal  Catholics,  69.  Uses 
Puritanism  against  popery,  72/,  94. 
Her  death,  87.  Loyalty  of  the  Puritans 
towards  her,  51,  87 

Ellison,  Mr.,  ordained  at  Flixton,  338 

Ellison,  Mr.,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  369 

Elswick  Chapel,  360,  411, 509 

Elwood,  Samuel,  266  note 

Ely,  John,  523,  527-8,  530 

Enfield,  Dr.  William,  498 

'  Engagement,'  the,  212,  278,  332 

Erskine,  Mr.,  469-70 

Essex,  Robert  Deveroux,  Earl  of,  93, 100 

Evans,  Dr.  John,  436,  437,  444  notet,  446 
noto,  448  and  note,  451 


FTHE  capital  letter  formerly  written 
ff,  15  note 
Fabieus,  Daniel,  454 
Fairfax,  Dr.,  2\2  note 
Fairfax,   Sir  Thomas    (afterwards    Lord 

Fairfax),  161,  196,  216,  217,  265,  323, 

4U6 
Faushawe,  Thomas,  174 
Farmer,  Captain,  220 
Fam worth  Grammar  School  founded,  18. 

A  nursery  for  Puritans,  20,  57 
Fawcet,  Thomas,  263  note,  266  note 
Fawcett,  Dr.,  527 
Fazakerley,  family  of,  156 
Fawkes,  Guido  or  Guy,  68,  123,  204 
Fearne,  Dr.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Chester 

(1661-2),  350 
Fearniside,  Adam,  164 
Ffarington  of  Worden,  family  of,  31-2, 

87,  153,  154,  218 
Ffarington,  Sir  Henry,  32  Tiote 
Ffarington,  Miss,  15i  note 
Ffarington,  William,  109  note,  180  note, 

187,  218,  384  note 
Fig-pie  Sunday,  12 
Finch,  Henry,  326,  359  and  notOy  376, 

379,  408,  412,  426,  411-4,  459  noU 
Finch,  John,  75 
Firth,  Martin,  301 
Fisher,  Moses,  535 
Fisher,  Samuel,  368 

Flavel,  John,  compared  with  Isaao  Am- 
brose, 386 
Fleetwood,    Edward,    B.D.,    parson    of 

Wigan,  71,  99-100 
Fleetwood,  Eid  ward,  minister  at  Eirkham, 

26Snote 
Fleetwood,  General  Charles,  324 
Fletcher,  Joseph,  A.M.  (afterwards  D.D.), 

518,  528,  530,  532 
Fletcher,  Richard,  530 
Florentine,  the,  117  note 
Fogg,  or  Fogge,  John,  263  note,  876 
Fogg,  Richard,  371  r^te 
Folgate,  Mr.  307 
Forster,  Gen.,  466-8 
Forton,  453 
Fox,  George,  254 
Fox,  John,  41-2,  49,  59 
Foxe,  Anne,  107-8 
Foxe,  Capt.,  220 
Frackland,  Richard,  his  academy  and 

students,  418-9,  420,  444,  450,  452 
Freckleton  Marsh,  fight  on,  227 
Fronde,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  27  note,  28  7u>te 
Fuller,  Thomas,  B  J).,  6  note,  13, 121  TuOe, 

150 
Fnrness  Abbey,  erection  and  endowment 

of,  10.    Dignity  of  the  Abbot^  15  note. 
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His  hoases  and  style  of  living,  15-6. 
Charges  of  treason  against  the  monks, 
27-8,  30.  Surrender  and  dissolution  of 
the  Abbey,  30-1.  The  lands  attached 
to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  31.  School 
of  FornesB  Abbey,  67 

Pumess,  deanery  of,  9 

Furness,  iron  forges  of,  10,  17 

Fumesse,  Toby,  263  note 

n\  ADSBY,  William,  537-8 

\T  Gardiner,  Bishop,  50,  68-9, 316  note 

Gamer,  William,  263  note 

Gartside,  Edmond,  464 

Gaskell,  family  of,  446 

Gaskell,  William,  491 

Gaskell,  Peter,  437  note 

Gastrell,  Dr.  Francis,  Bishop  of  Chester 

(1714-1725),  360,  473-5.     His  Notitia 

Cestriensis  referred  to  (chiefly  in  the 

notes),  43,  90,  360,  361,  363,  364,  371, 

875,  493 
Gee,  Edward,  246,  253,  263  note^  273  and 

note,  278,  290,  302,  310,  332,  339,  377 
Gellibrand,  Joseph,  450-1,  505,  523 
Gellibrand,  William,  130-1 
George  I.,  460 
George,  Richard,  333 
Gerard  of  Bryn,  family  of,  156,  543 
Gerard,  Sir  Gilbert,  187 
Gerard,  Sir  William,  283,  432 
Gibbons,  Mr.,  282 
Gifford,  Dr.  Andrew,  535 
Gifted  brethren,  308-9,  316,  320,  322-3, 

329 
Gilbody,  Eobert,  255,  263  noU,  372 
Gipps,  Mr.,  245  note 
Girlington,  Sir  John,  168,  180, 187, 198, 

200,  209,  214 
Glyn,  John,  238 
Crodfrey,  vice-comes  of  Roger  of  Poic- 

tiers,  2 
Godwin,  Richard,  491,  600 
Goodwin,  John,  276 
Goodwin,  or  Goodwyn,  Richard,  M.A., 

263  note,  364,  370-1,  411,  447-8 
Goodwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  287,  259,  874^ 

447 
Gore,  John,  499 
Gorton  Chapel,  17,  299  note 
Gosnell,  James,  80,  871  and  note 
Gower,  Stanley,  92  and  note,  93 
Grant,  Mrs.,  400 
Greatbach,  George,  682 
Greenacres,  Nonconformity  in,  870>  411, 

463,  606,  627 
Greenhaigb  or  Greenhangh  Castle,  held 

for  Charles  I.,  172.    Sorrendered  And 

demolished,  227  and  note 


HA& 

Greg,  or  Gregg,  family  of,  164 
Gregg,  Alice,  222  note 
Gregg,  Robert,  min.  of  Bolton,  222  nots 
Greprg,  Thomas,  min.  of  St.  Helens,  861, 

874, 450 
Gregson,  2  note,  15  note 
Gresley,  family  of,  5 
Griffith,  Georsre,  453 
Griffiths,  Griffith,  507  and  note 
Grimstone,  Sir  Harbottle,  333 
Grimshaw,  James,  443,  453 
Grindal.  Edmund,  55 
Grosvonor,  Dr.  Benjamin,  421,  496 
Gunpowder  Plot,  122-3 

HADFIELD,  William,  133  note 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  84,  333 

Hall,  Dr.  George,  Bishop  of  Chester  (1662- 
1668),  350-1,  367,  396.  424 

Hall,  Dr.  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  351 

Hall,  Samuel,  535 

Hallam,  Henry,  120 

Halsal,  Sir  Cuthbert,  112 

Halsall,  Mr.,  83 

Halsall,  Major  Edward,  215  note 

Hamilton,  James,  first  Duke  of,  176, 
264-7,  269,  272,  277 

Hammond,  Samuel  (aft.  D.D.),  of  Cam- 
bridge, 377 

Hahamond,  Thomas,  323 

Hampson,  John,  62 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  121-2 

Hancock^  Mr.,  420 

Harding,  William,  524 

Hardy,  John,  491 

Hardy,  William,  case  of,  256 

Hargreaves,  James,  62,  63 

Harland,  John,  F.S.A..  461  note,  476  note 

Harper,  John,  226  Jiote,  263  note 

Harrington,  family  of,  156 

Harrington,  James,  295 

Harrington,  Sir  John,  38,  77  note 

Harrison,  Cuthbert,  860-1  and  note,  880 
note,  509 

Harrison,  Edward,  506 

Harrison,  18 

Harrison,  John,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
253,  260,  268  note,  272,  273  note,  290» 
802,  304-5,  818,  816,  817,  819,  828, 
826,  380,  838,  864,  868,  869,  894,  897, 
400,  410,  546 

Harrison,  John,  of  Lancaster,  499 

Harrison,  Sir  John,  174,  883 

Harrison,  Major-Gtoieral,  175  note,  267 
284,  288,  290 

Harrison,  Mr.,  of  Huyton,  181 

Harrison,  Ralph,  of  Manehester,  499 

Harrold,  Edmund,  461-2  note 

Hartley,  Mr.,  400-1 
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Hartley,  Dr.,  philosophy  of,  489,  490  and 

note,  497 
Harwood,  Dr.  Edward,  494  note,  495 
Haaliogden,  chapelry  of,  62 
Hatton,  Richard,  362 
Hawkshead-in  Furness,  57,  98  note 
Haworth  or  Howarth,  Dr.,  348,  400,  407 
Haworth,  James,  454 
Haworth,  Mrs.,  400 
Haydock,  of  Cottam,  family  of,  67 
Haydock,  George,  67 
Hayduck,  Vivian,  67 
Hay  hurst,  Bradley,  262  note 
Heath,  James,  162,  294  note 
Heath,  John,  333 
Helme,  John,  491 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  1 42-3 
Henry  VIII. :  his  action  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Henry  Standish,  23.  Establishment  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  24-5.  Marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn  ;  scandalous  talk  of 
the  priests  and  monks,  27.  Employs 
spies  in  the  monasteries,  27-8.  Insur- 
rection in  the  north,  28.  Suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  29-32.  Six  new 
bishoprics  endowed,  32.  Death  of  the 
king,  36 
Henry,   Matthew,  107,   160-1  note,  354, 

361,  374,  421,  450 
Henry,  Philip,  160-1  note,  398,  408 
Henry,  Prince,  son  of  James  I.,  96-7, 140 
Hepworth,  Mr.,  of  Whalley,  226  note 
Herle,  Charles,  M.A.,  149-50,  158,  210, 

211  and  note,  253,  260,  290,  332,  339 
Herle,  Thomas,  64,  87-8,  95 
Hesketh  Lane,  Independent  church  at,  411 
Hesketh,  family  of,   59.      Heskeths  of 
Rufiford,  66, 156.  Heskeths  of  Aughton, 
66 
Hesketh,  Qabriel,  of  WhitehiU,  near  Si. 

MichaelVIe-Wyre,  464 
Hesketh,  Robert,  444 
Heyricke,  Richard,  M.A.,  114,  116,  119, 
145-9, 150, 151, 179-80  and  note,  183-5, 
191,  192,  207,  210-1,  213, 224,  226  note, 
280,  232,  236,  239-41,  246,  247,  251, 
253,  260/,  262  note,  272,  281-8,  290, 
299  noU,  800,  302,  809-10,  312,  313, 
814,  315,  316,  ^2S,  325  and  note,  327, 
828,  338,  348, 345,  346-7  and  note,  850, 
366-9,   422,   546.     Extracts  from   his 
sermons,  147-9, 150-1,  233-6,  340-1 
Heyricke,  Sir  William,  146 
Hey  wood,  family  of,  185, 164 
Heywood,  Alice  (mother  of  Oliver),  104, 

877 
Heywood,  Alice  (grandmother  o£  OliverX 

131 
Heywood,  Arthur,  498 
Heywood,  Eliezer,  413-4,  419 


Heywood,  John,  413-4,  419,  441 
Heywood,  Nathaniel,  36  note,  343,  364, 

376  and  noU,  377-9,  411,  419,  493 
Heywood,  Oliver,  37-8  note,  131, 134,148, 
164-5,  177,  271  note,  286  note,  348  0 
note,  355  note,  356,  371,  377,  378,  379 
note,  393,  394,  895-7, 399  note,  402  note, 
404,  406  note,  407,  409,  411  and  note, 
412,  413-4,  417  note,  419-20,  424  notf, 
445 
Heywood,  Oliver  (grandfather  pf  preced- 
ing), 131 
Heywood,  Peter,  204 
Heywood,  Richard,  164,  377 
Heywood,  Thomas,  66,  276,  34i5  note,  364 

note 
Hibbert,  Justice,  314-5 
Hibbert,  Dr.,  33,  35,  64,  77,  81,  80,  234, 
236,  279,  282,  322,  840,  343,  347,424: 
in  the  notes.     Otherwise — 
Hibbert. Ware,  Dr.,  450,  457,  464,  465, 

467,  469 :  in  the  notes 
Hickman,  Mr.,  his  academy,  413,  418,  419 
High    Commission    and    Star    Chamber 

Courts  abolished,  177 
Hinde,  William,  102  and  note,  104,  112-4, 

116,  116  no«c,  117  9 
Hindley  Chapel,  194, 375.  Meeting-houae, 

375 
Hodgson,  Albert,  of  Leigh  ton,  464 
Hodgson,  Captain  John,  268  note,  286  note 
Hodgson,  Mr.,  414 
Hoghton,  family  of,  3,  126,  153,  155-6, 

483.  509 
Hoghton,  Sir  Gilbert,  155,  187,  198,  197, 

198,  209 
Hoghton,  Sir  Henry  (1662),  400 
Hoghton,  Sir  Henry  (1715),  463,  465,  466 
Hoghton,  Sir  Henry  (1775),  510  note 
Hoghton,  Sir  Henry  Bold,  128  note 
Hoghton,  Lady  (1716),  445 
Hoghton,  Lady  Maigaret,  383  and  note, 

885 
Hoghton,  Richard  de,  2 
Hoghton,  Sir  Richard  (1617),  126 
Hoghton,  Sir  Richard  (1647),  155-6,  287 

note,  298-9 
Hoghton  Tower  described,  125.    Visit  of 
James  L,  125-9.    Held  for  Charles  I., 
155, 172;  taken  by  theParliamentarinas, 
198 
Holbrooke,  Richard,  827,  845,  364,  370, 

408 
Holoomb  Chapel,  255,  871.      Heeting- 

house,  458 
Holcroft,  Captain,  182 
Holcroft,  Sir  Thomas,  58 
Holden,  Tliomas,  29 

Holland  of  Denton,  the  family  of,  8,  7, 
32, 160,  855,  488 
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HollaDd,  Colonel,  160,  161,  185. 189,  190, 
191,  196,  203-4,  265, 326,  327,  355, 397 
and  notCf  400 

Holland,  John,  of  Chowbent,  491 

Holland,  Philip,  of  Bolton,  500 

Holland,  Richard,  of  Denton,  74,  80-1 
note,  160 

Holland,  Richard,  298,  335 

Holland,  Richard,  Earl  of,  277 

Holland,  Robert  de,  160 

Holland,  Sir  Robert  de,  2-3 

Holland, '  Thomas,  of  Ringley  and  of 
Blackley,  263  note,  370 

Holland,  Thurstan  de,  7 

Holland,  William,  of  Malpas,  160-1  note 

Hollingworth,  Richard,  236,  239  and  note, 
241,  244,  253,  262  note,  271,  272,  273, 
281,  282,  290,  296,  299  note,  309-10, 
350,  545,  547.  References  to  his 
writings,  17,  19  note,  37  note,  38,  40, 
41,  48,  72  note,  74  note,  94,96,  131, 144 
910^6,  147, 166,  213  note,  239  note,  277 
and  note,  278,  282  note,  317 

Holm,  James,  357 

Holme,  family  of,  164 

Holt,  of  Ashurst.  187 

Holt,  John,  of  Warrington,  493,  495 

Hook,  Dean,  71 

Hop  wood,  family  of,  59 

Hopwood,  Edward,  253  note 

Hopwood,  Geoffrey  de,  7 

Hoi-nby  Castle,  held  for  Charles  I.,  172 ; 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  208-9 

Hornby,  priory  of,  11 

Horrocks,  Alexander,  143,  213  note,  222, 
263  note,  356 

Horrocks,  Elizabeth,  222  note 

Horwich  Chapel,  362-3 

Hotham,  Charles,  364,  374,  376 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  376 

Houghton  Common,  fight  on,  195 

Houghton,  Pendlebury,  498,  499         [428 

Howe,  John,  M.A.,  332  note,  404, 426  noU, 

Hoyle,  Luke,  177 

Hubbert,  Mr.,  131 

Huggin,  Mr.,  359 

Hughes,  John,  528 

Hull,  Matthew,  149 

Hulme,  James  de,  7 

Hulnie,  Mr.,  338 

Hulton,  family  of,  7,  131, 135, 164 

Hulton,  John  de,  7 

Hulton,  Mr.,  of  Hulton,  450 

Humphreys,  John,  LL.D.,  485  note 

Hunt,  Henry,  518  and  note 

Hunt,  Jeremiah,  484 

Hunter,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,37, 165, 177, 178, 
286,  358,  879,  381,  393,  398,  402,  406, 
412  3,  417,  420,  435, 503;  chieay  in  the 
notes 


Hurd,  481  note 

Hurrion,  Johq,  486 

Hurst,  Jeffrey,  of  Shakerley,  49-50 

Huytjn,  Meeting- house  at,  377 

Hyde  of  Hyde  Hall,  Denton,  family  of,  7, 

161,  355,  483 
Hyde,  Robert  de,  7 
Hyde,  Robert,  of  Denton,  161,  189 
Hyde,  Robert.  Presbyterian  minister,  323 
Hyett,  or  Hiet,  James,  of  Croston,  263 

note,  272  (misprinted  of  CroAy),  364 

380,  398,  410 
Hylton,  John,  63 


TNGHAM,  William,  263  note 
Ireland,  family  of,  156 
Ireland,  Gilbert,  156  note,  298,  333 
Ireton,  General  Henry,  295,  324 
Irish  Protestants,  massacre  of,  151 
Issherwood,  'Sir'  Oliver,  13  note 


JACKSON,  Arthur,  M.A.,  282 
Jackson,  James,  247,  323 

Jackson,  Nathaniel,  548 

Jackson,  Richard,  263  note 

James  I.:  his  accession,  120.  Appearance 
and  character,  121,  140.  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  91, 121-2.  Gunpow- 
der Plot,  122-3.  Royal  progresses,  124-8. 
Book  of  Sports,  129.  Lancashire  min- 
isters in  his  reign,  130-9.  Gn)wth  of 
Puritanism,  122, 139-40;  and  of  popery, 
139-40 

James  II.  (as  Duke  of  York),  403.  His 
accession,  425.  Declaration  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience,  387,  428-30.  The  Revo- 
lution, 430-3 

James,  Thomas  S.,  484  note,  486  note 

Jaques,  John,  263  note,  266  note,  323 

Jeffi-eys,  Judge,  373-4,  424 

Jenkins,  WiUiam,  M.A.,  282 

Jewell,  John,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury), 50,  55 

John,  King,  2 

Johnson,  James,  323 

Johnson,  John,  481  note,  534-5 

Johnson,  John,  of  Wigan,  521-2, 530 

Johnson,  Richard,  Fellow  of  Manchester 
College,  144  and  note,  236-7,  843-4, 347 

Johnson,  Thomas,  263  note 

Jollie,  John,  323,  357,  412 

Jollie,  Major,  318,  357.  373 

Jullie,  Thomas,  318,  348,  354,  373-4, 405, 
411,  418-9,  420,  426 

Jollie,  Timothy,  874,  412-3  note,  419-21 

Jones,  Kdmond,  338,  370,  408,  415 

Jones  (Joanes),  John,  of  Eccles,  256,  263 
note 
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Jones,  John,  of  Liverpool,  540,  541 
Jones  (Joanes),  Samuel,  263  note 
Jones,  Joshua,  468-9  iiote 
Jones,  William,  617  note 
Jonson,  Ben,  345  note 


KAY  of  Rochdale,  family  of,  59 
Kay,  Mrs.,  19  note 
Kay,  Nevil,  263  note 
Kelly,  John,  526 
Ken,  Bishop,  430 
Kenmure,  William  Gordon,  sixth  Viscount, 

467-9 
Kennedy,  Thomas,  A.M.,  521 
Kenyon,  Mr.,  315  note 
Kenyon,  Ann,  daughter  of  Robert,  439-40 

note 
Kenyon,  John,  523 
Kenyon,  Roger,  253  note 
Kenyon,  Roger,  clerk  of  the  peace,  437 

note 
Kippax,  J.,  373 
King's  or  Queen's  preachers  of  Lancashire, 

86  note,  87,  64,  90,  343,  876,  883 
Kirby,  Gods^,  419 
Kirby,  Richard,  333 
Kirby,  Roger,  174, 198 
Knowles,  John,  816  note,  821 
Knox,  John,  57-8 
Kyd,  John,  263  note 


LAKE,  Mr.,  of  Oldham,  806 
Lambert,  General,  264-8  and  note, 
284,  323,  824,  827,  828,  330 
Lamvet,  ]^.,  of  Ulverston,  887 
Lancashire,  Hundreds  of,  1.    Survey  of 
the  county  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.: 
towns  and  boroughsi,   8-9 ;   churches, 
9-10 ;    monasteries,    10-11 ;    diocesan 
arrangements,  11 ;    agriculture,    com- 
merce, manufactures,  11 ;  forests,  11-2. 
Manners,  customs,  and  sports,    12-8. 
The  clergy,  13.  History  to  the  Reform- 
ation :  the  great  abbeys,  14-6;  industrial 
progress,  16-8;  progress  of  learning, 
18-20 ;  grammar-schools,  19-20 ;  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  of  the  people, 
20-1 ;  slow  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
except  in  the  south-eastern  part,  26-7. 
Mirthful  character  of  the  people,  12-8, 
84-5,  et.  al.    State  of  religious  parties 
under  Henry  YIIL,  86;  of  religion 
under  Mary,  48 ;  under  EUzabeth,  61/1 
Lancashire    Commissioners    for   pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  62,  72,  74. 
Ill-feeling     between    Catholics     and 
Protestants,  75-7 
Lancashire  families  in  the  Civil  War,  158/ 


Lancashire  Theological  Academy  (Inde- 
pendent College),  531-2 

Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  581, 
532-3 

Lancaster,  origin  of  the  town  of,  1.  Its 
state  and  privileges  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IIL,  3-4,  7.  Its  church,  4. 
Benedictine  prioiy,  4.  Shipping,  U>id, 
Courts  of  assize,  ibid.  An  old  parlia- 
mentary borough,  9.  Trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  18 

Lancaster  Castle,  1, 8-4.  Held  for  Charles 
I.,  172.  Stormed  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, 198.  Armed  with  great  ordnance, 
198-9.  Attacked  by  Lord  Derby,  200-2. 
Massacre  in  the  town,  201.  Garrison 
reinforced,  214 

Lancaster,  nonconformity  in,  453, 511, 5 18 

Lancaster,  lords  of  the  honour  of,  1-3 

Lancaster,  Earl  and  Dukes  of,  2-3 

Lancaster,  duchy  of,  made  palatinate,  3. 
Annexeid  to  the  Crown,  3 

Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  264,  267,  2C3 
note,  269 

Langley,  family  of,  45 

Langley,  John,  M.A.,  72, 101 

Langley,  Samuel,  of  Swettenham,  320, 546 

Langley,  Thomas  (father  of  Samuel),  546 

Langton,  Mary,  98 

Lardner,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  484  and  note,  485 

Lardner,  Richard,  484  note 

Latham,  Ebenezer,  M.D.,  492  note 

Lathom,  Sir  Thomas  de,  8 

Lathom,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Derby, 
14-5,  44,  et  al.  Held  for  Charles  I., 
372.  First  siege  of,  215-21.  Second 
siege  and  capture,  228-30 

Lathom  or  Latham,  Paul,  of  Standish, 
263  noU,  880 

Latimer,  Bishop,  89  and  note,  40,  57, 
815-6  note 

Laud,  Archbishop,  137,  140,  141-5, 150, 
165,  178,  177,  856,  872 

Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  second  Earl 
(afterwards  Duke)  of,  162,  286 

Layton,  Richard,  31 

Leaver,  John,  863-4,  871,  408,  410,  411, 
447 

Lee,  Dr.,  inquisitor  of  the  northern 
monasteries,  81. 

Leeds,  MiU  Hill  Chapel,  410 

Lees,  John,  v,  Worsley,  John  Carill, 

L^te,  Robert,  27-8 

Leicester,  Sir  Peter,  415 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  o^  78,  85 

Leigh,  Richard,  833 

Leigh,  William,  B.D.,  rector  of  Standish, 
71,  96-8, 140 

L^h,  William,  250,  263  note,  888,  870« 
410 
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Leigh  of  High  Leigh,  family  of,  160 
Leigh  plundered,  193;  taken  by  aasaulty 

195 
Leighton,  Alexander,  177 
Leland,  John,  17 
LelaDd,  Justice,  49-50,  64 
Lenthall,  William,  Speaker,  172,  180-1, 

181, 218, 267, 284, 285, 287, 290 ;  chiefly 

in  the  not«8 
Lesley,  Lieutenant-General  David,  290 
Lever,  family  of,  45,  57, 135, 164 
Lever,  James,  871  note 
Lever,  John,  57 
Lever,  Thomas,  40,  52  note,  55,  56,  57-8, 

59,  60,  78 
Leyboume,  James,  74,  75 
Leybomne,  John,  of  Natsby,  464 
Leyland  Hundred,  severed  from  Cheshire, 

1.   Its  churches  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

IIL,  9 
Lichfield,  Coventry,  or  Chester,  ancient 

diocese  of,  11 ;  diminished  in  extent,  82 
Lightfoot,  John,  D.D.,  237 
Lilbume,  Colonel  John,  284  and  note,  285 

and  note,  290,  327,  328 
Idster,  James,  535-6 
Littlewood,  Thomas,  527 
Liverpool,  rise  and  progress  o^  8 ;  state 

under  Edward  IIL,  8-9 ;  chapel  of  St. 

Nicholas,  8.      An  old   parliamentary 

borough,  9.  State  under  Heniy  VIII.,  1 8 
Liverpool,  fortified,  172 ;  occupied  for  the 

Parliament,  208;  defences  strengthened, 

225 ;    siege   and  capture  by  Rupert, 

225-6 :  retaken,  227-8 
Liverpool,  Nonconformity  in,  879,  451-3, 

453-4, 511,  523-6,  534-6,  539-41,  541-2. 

LiverpooILiturgy,500.  Octagon  Chapel, 

500-1 
liverpoole,  castle  on  the,  2 
Lloyd,  Dr.   Geoige,  Bishop  of  Chester 

(1605-1615),  123 
Lobb,  Theophilus,  428, 430 
Locke,  John,  352-3 
Lockhart^  Captain,  469-70 
Lollards,  few  or  none  in  Lancashire,  20 
Longford,  Michael  de,  12 
Long  Parliament,   173-6;   its   religious 

character,  176-7 ;  breach  with  the  king, 

177-8 ;  wisdom  in  ecdesiastioal  matters, 

237-9 ;  dissolution,  290 
Longridge  Chapel,  368 
Lonsdale  Hundred,  severed  from  York- 
shire, 1 
Louvain,  College  of,  62,  66 
Love,  Alderman,  416 
Love,  Christopher,  282-3 
Lowman,  Moses,  484,  485,  486 
Low  Walton  chapeliy,  62 
Lytham,  453,  582 


MACAULAY,  Lord,  425  note,  428 
Mackintosh,  CoL,  466-9 

Malhoone,  William,  147 

Mallison,  John,  268  note 

Mallyns,  John,  64  and  note 

Manchester,  the  Roman  Mancunium,  2, 5. 
Condition  under  Edward  III.,  5,  6; 
Flemish  immigrants,  6;  ecdesiastioil 
arrangements  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, 5-7.  Parks  and  forests  in 
the  pariish,  11-2.  Industrial  and 
ecclesiastical  condition  in  the  first  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  16-7.  Deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  17. 
Becomes  Protestant  and  Puritan,  26-7. 
Change  of  political  and  religious  char- 
acter, 344,  417,  424 

Manchester  fortified,  172;  outbreak  of 
civil  war  at,  181-3;  assault  of,  187-91 ; 
head-quarters  of  Parliamentarians,  194 ; 
refuses  to  surrender  to  Earl  of  New- 
castle, 213  ;  defences  strengthened, 
214 ;  pestilence  at,  230 

Manchester,  castle  at,  2 

Manchester  Classis,  MintUei  of,  245/, 
303/,  310,  338-9 

Manchester,  Collegiate  Church  of,  founded 
and  endowed,  6,  7.  The  ooUege  dis- 
solved and  its  lands  alienated,  under 
Edward  YI.,  86 ;  restored  under  Mary, 
41 ;  part  of  the  property  obtained  and 
retained  by  the  Earl  c^  Derby,  36,  41, 
64.  Further  spoliation  under  Elizabeth, 
64;  checked  by  Lord  Burleigh,  ibid. 
The  college  established  on  a  new  foun- 
dation, iftuf 

Manchester  Crammar  School  founded,  19 

Manchester  New  College,  491,  499-500 

Manchester,  Nonconformity  ia,  409-10, 
412,  446,  472,  511,  513,  519-23,  541-2 

Manchester,  Edward  Montague,  Earl  o^ 
333 

Manton,  Dr.  Thomas,  251,  260,  283,  386 

Mar,  John  Erskine,  Earl  o^  467 

Marprelate,  Martin,  79-80 

Marsden,  Jeremie,  823 

Marsh,  George,  31,  42-7,  49 

Marsh,  Mr.,  of  Warrington,  133 

Marshall,  Stephen,  176,  237 

Marshall,  Dr.  WilUam,  864,  887 

Martin,  Henry,  295 

Martindale,  Adam,  156  note,  249  note, 
250-2,  258  and  note,  273  note,  278,  309, 
816,  317,  318  note,  820,  822  note,  826 
and  note,  829,  381,  844-5  and  note, 
850-1,  393  note,  399  and  note,  400  note, 
401-2  and  note,  407-8  and  note,  415-6 
andnofe 

Martindale,  Mrs.,  345, 899-400 

Mary,  Queen ;  her  aooesaion,  41.   Rertor- 
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ation  of  Popery,  ibid,  Persecutiona, 
41,/.  Death,  47-8,  60.  ImpreBMons 
left  by  her  reign,  50.  Her  character, 
50-1 ;  contrasted  with  that  of  Elizabeth, 
51-2 

Mafisey,  Isabel,  291 

Mather,  Dr.  Cotton,  185,  136  r^ote,  186-7 
note,  188  note,  875  note 

Mather,  Nathaniel,  875 

Mather,  Richard,  180,  185-8,  859 

Mather,  Samuel,  M.A.,  808,  874-5,  410 

Maurice,  William,  518,  519 

Mawdesle^,  Richard,  263  noU 

May -day  m  Lancashire,  85 

McAll,  Robert  Stephens,  LL.D.,  812, 
528,  580,  589  note 

McQuhae,  James,  510  and  note,  515-6  and 
note,  517,  524,  525,  581 

Mead,  Matthew,  428 

Meanly,  Richard,  491,  528 

Mechlin,  College  of,  66 

Medley,  Samuel,  585  and  note 

Meek,  or  Meeke,  WiUiam,  299  noU,  806, 
545 

Meeting-houses  erected  after  1688,  487 
/.  Some  with  a  bell,  489,  450.  Inter- 
ments in,  441,  506,  507.  Order  of 
worship,  455-6 

Meldrum,  Sir  John,  226-7 

Mercer,  Jonathan,  452-3  and  note,'^505 

Merriman,  Captain,  818 

Methodists  in  Lancashire,  513,  587,  588- 
9,  548-4 

Methodists,  CalTinistic,  518-4, 519, 528-9, 
529-80,  544 

Middleton,  68,  99,  100,  806-7.  Congre- 
gational church  at,  528 

Middleton  Granmiar-school,  59.  Endowed 
by  Nowell,  65 

Middleton,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Chirk  Castle, 
825  note 

Middeleton,  Sir  William,  of  Aldworth, 
887 

Midgley,  Richard,  62-3,  71,  89-90,  92-8, 
872 

Midgley,  Joseph,  MJL,  90  and  note,  91-2 

Midwives  licensed  by  bishops,  77 

Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  91  and  note 

Millenary  Petition,  121  and  note 

Milne,  James,  458 

Milton,  John,  188  note,  276,  812  noU 

MinshuU,  Dorothy,  John,  and  Mazy,  138 
note 

Minshull,  Elizabeth,  183  note 

Minshull,  Richard,  of  Wistaston,  188  note 

Minshull,  Thomas,  183  note,  185, 312  note, 
814 

Molineuz,  family  of,  2  note,  8,  156,  16a 
Their  castle  at  Liverpool,  2,  8, 18, 157, 
208,  226 


Molineuz,  Caryl  Lord  (third  Viscount 
Maryborough)  360  and  note,  482 

Molineuz,  Sir  Richard,  65 

Molineuz,  Richard  Lord  (second  Viscount 
Maryborough)  157, 187,  209 

Molineuz,  Sir  Robert,  156 

Molineuz,  Vivian,  2 

Monasteries,  state  of,  before  the  dissolu- 
tion, 20,  80-1.  Lancashire  gentry 
enriched  by  the  confiscation  of  their 
lands,  80,  31-2.  New  bishoprics  en- 
dowed from  them,  82 

Monk,  Oeorge  (aft.  Duke  of  Albemarle), 
824,  828,  881  and  note,  882,  883 

Monteagle,  Lord,  122 

Monmouth,  James  Duke  of,  854,  427 

Montague,  Baron,  469,  470 

Monton,  Meeting-house  at,  458,  468,  471 
note 

Moore,  Edward,  157 

Moore,  Sir  Edward,  226  note 

Moore,  John  (the  regicide),  157,  174, 176, 
177, 178, 181  note,  186, 194, 214-5,  216, 
221,  225-6,  227,  276 

Moore,  Matthew,  263  note 

More,  or  Moore,  family  of,  8,  157 

More,  John  de  le,  8  note 

More,  John,  Mayor  of  Liverpool  under 
Heniy  VIIL,  18 

More,  Richard  de,  8  note 

Moigan,  Colonel,  217,  219 

Morgan,  Willimn,  529 

Morland,  George  and  Ann,  247-8 

Morley,  Dr.  Oeorge,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
849 

Morris,  Secretary,  847  note 

Mort,  Adam,  868 

Mort,  John,  449  ;  Toulmin's  Memoir  o^ 
450  note,  465  note 

Morton,  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
(1616-8)  128, 127, 129-80,  181-2,  186 

Mosley,  Francis,  304,  847 

Mosley,  Ann  (Lady  Bland),  481  and  note 

Mosley,  family  of,  446,  488 

Moeley,  Sir  Edward,  187 

Mosley,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Angier),  356 

Mosley,  Nicholas,  889-40,  842,  407 

Motterahead,  Joseph,  468-9  note,  475-6 
note 

Munro,  Sir  George,  269-70 

Murcot,  Mr.,  318 

Murray,  Dr.,  123-4, 148-4, 145 


NAIRN,  Major,  469-70 
Naylor,  James,  361,  450,  505 
Naylor,  Peter,  870 

N^  Daniel,  MJL;  his  History  of  the 
Puritans  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols.  4to.,  London, 
1754}  referred  to  (chiefly  in  the  notes); 
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77,  78,  84,  88,  97,  121,  139,  140,  276, 
831,  406,  426 
Neild,  47  note 
Neile,  Dr.  Richard,  ArchbiBhop  of  York, 

136  and  note 
NeviUe,  Henry,  295 
Neville,  Sir  John,  15  note 
l^ewcaatle,  William  Cavendiah^  Earl  and 

Marquis  of,  213-4  and  note,  226 
Newcome,  Henry,  114-5  and  note,  116, 
119, 133,  271  note,  309,  310-5,  316, 817 
and  note,  318  and  note,  319,  320,  321-2, 
823,  324  note,  825  and  note,  326,  827, 
828  and  note,  330  and  note,  334-8,  344 
note,  345  and  note,  347-8,  350,  365-9, 
886,  392,  394,  397,  399  note,  400  note, 
401  and  note,  404,  408,  410,  411,  412, 
415,  416-7,  424  and  note,  427,  430-2, 
433  note,  435  note,  441,  446-7,  545-7 

Newton  Hundred,  severed  from  Cheshire, 
and  annexed  to  West  Derby  Hundred,  1 

Newton,  under  Edward  III.,  7.  Made  a 
parliamentary  borough,  9.  Chapel,  17, 
299  note 

Newton,  Samuel,  363,  370 

Nichols,  35  note,  53  note,  231 

Nithsdale,  William  Maxwell,  fifth  Earl  of, 
467-9 

Noble,  Mark,  M.A.,  276 

Norcot,  William,  263  note 

Norman,  Thomas,  268  note 

Norris  of  Speke,  family  of,  156 

Norris,  John,  871  note 

Norris,  Sir  William,  156 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of, 
43  note,  58 

Nowell  of  Read,  family  of,  69, 167 

Nowell,  Alexander,  55-6  and  note,  59-60, 
64,  65,  78-9 

Nowell,  Alexander,  jun.,  115  and  note 

Nowell,  John,  59 

Nowell,  Lawrence,  60  note 

Nowell,  Major,  506 

Nowell,  William,  187 

Nye,  John,  546,  547 

Nye,  PhiUp,  212,  237,  831 


ODCROFT,  John,  299  note,  306 
Okey,  John,  of  Bolton,  202  note, 

411  note 
Old  Dissent,  the,  founded,  895,  411.    Its 

decline,  483-4.    Relation  to  the  New, 

414/ 
Oldham,  chapeby,  6,  40,  806 
Oldham,  CongregattonaUsm  in,  527 
Oldham,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  19-20 

and  note,  38 
Ordinations,  Presbyterian,  248-52.    Non- 

oonformist^  858,  412,  419-20 
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Orme,  William,  403  note 

Ormerod,  Dr.,  83  note,  184  note,  202  note, 

215  note 
Ormskirk  Church,  70,  77,  878 
Orton,  Job,  528  and  note 
Otewill,  Margaret,  150 
Onlton,  John,  535 
Owen,  Dr.  Charles,  451  and  notet,  468-9 

note 

Owen,  James,  of  Oswestry  and  Shrews- 
bury, 421  note 

Owen,  John,  D.D.,  331  and  note,  403, 404, 
406  note 

Owen,  Josiah,  of  Rochdale,  451  note,  475 
and  note,  477-8, 479,  481,  482  and  note, 
483 


PADIHAM  Chapelry,  62 
Paget,  Dr.  Nathan,  133  note 
Paget,  John,  130  thoU,  133 
Paget,  Thomas,  37  note,  92  note,  130  noU, 

131-4 
PaUn,  Mr..  130 
Palmer,  Mr.,  184  note 
Palmer,  Samuel,  318,  871,  375,  376,  379, 

380,  385,  389,  398,   444,  459,  506-7 

(mostly  in  the  notes) 
Palmer,  Sir  Roger,  174 
Park,  Robert,  370,  371,  447-8 
Parker,    Dr.  Matthew,    Archbishop   of 

Canterbury,  54-5,  66,  62,  63,  64^  65, 

89  91 
Parker,  Dr.  Samnel,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 

429-30 

Parkin,  Joseph,  530 

Parkinson,  *Sir*  Ralph,  50,  64 

Parliament,  members  of,  their  pay  and 
allowances,  9. 

Parliaments  of  Charles  L,  157,  173#, 
178 #  et  al,  (see  also  'Long  Parlia- 
ment). Convention  of  1653,  298. 
Parliaments  of  1654  and  1656,  298-9. 
Parliament  or  Convention  of  1660, 
832-3.    Parliament  of  1661,  349 

Parr,  John,  354,  453 

Parsons,  Robert,  81 

Parsons,  Edward,  of  Leeds,  616  and  note 

Paslew,  John,  28-9 

Patrick,  Bishop,  468 

Patten,  Robert,  464  note,  466  noU,  472 

Paul,  William,  464,  469 

Payne,  George,  LL.D.,  632 

Pearson,  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of  Gheeter 
(1678-1686),  868,  362  note,  424 

Pebk,  Francis,  M.A.,  66  note,  286  note 

Pegg,  Mr.,  387 

Penderel,  William,  286 

Pendlebury,  Heniy,  M.A.,  864, 870, 871-2 
andno^  628 
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Pendleton,  Dr.,  87,  38,  89,  41-2,  854 

Penhall  Chapelry,  62 

Penn,  William,  428 

Penworthaxn  Castle,  2,  5.     Benedictine 
Priory,  5,  11 

Peploe,  Dr.  Samuel,  Bisliop  of  Chester 
(1726),  472-5,  477,  479 

Peploe,   Dr.   Samuel,  jun..  Warden    of 
Manchester,  474,  475,  479  note,  481 

Pepjs,  Samuel,  345 

Perciyal,  Richard,  182 

Percival,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  496 

Peters,  Huj?h,  260,  276 

Philpotts,  Dr.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
19-20  note 

*  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,*  28-9 

Pilkington  made  a  parish,  17 

Pilkington,  family  of,  57,  135 

Pilkington,  James,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
-  40,  55,  56-7,  59,  62,  63,  65,  77-8 

Pilkington,  Richard,  57 

Podmore,  Thomas,  461-2  note,  477,  479 

Pellets,  Mr.,  246 

Pollit,  Mr.,  255 

Poole,  Matthew,  403 

Poole,  Mr.,  345 

Poore,  John  Legg,  530 

Porter,  Henry,  298 

Presbyterianism  in  Lancashire,  rise  and 
progress  of,  95, 115, 119, 129, 149, 156, 
157-8,  160,  161,  209-10,  236.  Estab- 
lished, 239-41.  Constitution,  242-53. 
List  of  Classes,  242  and  note.  Com- 
pared with  the  Scottish,  243-4.  Its 
working,  253/.  Intolerance,  259#. 
Decline  of  the  Presbyterian  power, 
273-4,275/.  Difliculties,  controversies, 
and  attempts  at  union,  275-83,  292-3, 
299 Jf,  304,  316,  321#.  Presbyterians 
and  the  Restoration,  325/,  331,  332-8, 
839-43, 344/.  Fall  of  the  Presbyterian 
establishment,  338-9.  Position  of  the 
ministers  from  1660  to  1662,  348-51 ; 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  352 Jf, 
390/ ;  under  the  Declarations  of  Indul- 
gence, 407/,  425/;  under  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  434/.  Gradual  blending 
of  Presbyterianism  and  Congregation- 
alism, 502/,  et  ah  Scottish  Presby- 
terians  in  Lancashire,  539,  541-2 

Prescot,  40,  411 

Preston,  its  rise  and  progress,  4-5. 
Rivalry  with  Lancaster,  3-5.  Capital 
of  the  Duchy,  5.  Its  wealth  under 
Edward  III.,  7.  An  old  parliamentary 
borough,  9.   Trade  with  Ireland,  18 

Preston  fortified  for  Charles  I..  172. 
Taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  196-7 ; 
by  the  Royalists,  201-2 ;  by  the  Par- 


h'amentarians,  205.   Battle  of  Preston, 

267-8 
Preston,  Nonconformity  in,  379, 453, 511, 

513-4,  528-9 
Preston,  family  of,  169 
Prestwich-cum-Oldham,    6,    40,    302/1 

Meeting-house  at,  380,  411 
Prestwioh,  Ralph  de,  7 
Pride,  Colonel,  297,  300 
Priestley,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  475-6 

note,  483,  485,  489-90  and  note,  492, 

496-7  and  notes 
Priestley,  Timothy,  520 
*  Priestshires  *  or  *  Shriftshires,'  1 
Prynne,  William,  136,  177,  273 
Puritans  of  Lancashire,  not  gloomy  or 

austere,  34,  112.     Opposed  the  sports 

at  church  festivals  on  religious  grounds, 

34,  85,  117-9.     Their  strength  in  the 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  61,  87-9 ;  of  James 

I.,  139-40.      Amusements  allowed  or 

avoided  by  them,  112-9  et  al.    Early 

hours  of  worship,  365  note 
Puritans  under  Elizabeth  not  more  Cal- 

vinistic  than  their  opponents,  60,  88 

note,  142 
Pyke,  Thomas,  263  note,  370,  411,   444 

and  note 
Pym,  John,  51 

QUAKERS,  the  early,  254,  258-9.  Re- 
ported insurrection  of,  326.  Other 
references,  395,  426,  435,  536,  542 


RADCLIFFE,  family  of,  4,  166-7  and 
note 
Kadcliffe  of  Chadderton,  159 
Radcliffe,  Sir  Alexander,  166  noU,  181, 

18-2,  187 
Radcliffe,  'Sir*  Hugh,  13  note 
Radcliffe,  Sir  John  de,  7 
Radcliffe,  Capt.  Molineux,  220 
Radcliffe,  Richard,  299 
Radcliffe,   Capt.  Robert,   166  note,   186, 

188,  189,  191 
Rae,  Peter,  449  note,  450  note,  464,  465 

note 
Raffles,  Thomas,  D.D.,  519  note,  521,  525- 

6,  530.    References  (chiefly  in  the  notes) 

to  his  MSS.,  439,  441,  445,  451,  471, 

507,  50S,  509,  510,  516,  519,  621,  523, 

524,   525,    529    Independency    in    St, 

HeleiCs,  450,  452-3,  505 
Raines,  Canon,  13,  14,  32,  71,  90,  97,  99, 

inl,  107,  111,  126,  450:  chiefly  in  the 

notes 
Rainford  Chapel,  361-2,  375.    Meeting- 

house,  453 
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RaBbotham,  Doming,  450 

Kathband,  William,  of  Blackley  Chapel, 
87  note,  134 

Rawlinson,  William,  444 

Rebellion  of  1715,  461-71;  of  1745,  47988 

Redditch,  Otho  de,  7 

Reea,  WiUiam,  D.D.,  540,  541 

Reilly,  John,  446  mott 

Reneses,  a  Protestant  minister  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  50 

Reynolds,  Dr.  Edward  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Norwich),  333 

Ribbleston  Moor,  267 

Richardson,  CbriRtopher,  413,  452 

Richardson,  Christopher,  jun.,  418,  419 

Richardson,  Edward,  323 

Richardson,  John,  365,  870,  408,  411, 
413     . 

Richmond,  archdeaconry  of,  11,  32 

Ridgley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  485,  486 

Ridley,  Bishop,  39,  57 

Rigby,  family  of,  163,  170-2 

Rigby,  Alexander,  of  the  Burgh,  171 

Rigby,  Alexander,  jun.,  of  the  Burgh, 
172,  285 

Rigby,  Alexander,  of  Gkxwnargh,  158, 161, 
170-1,  174,  176,  177,  178,  180-1  note, 
181  and  note,  186,  194,  214,  215,  216, 
217  /,  221-3,  228-30,  265,  276,  287 
note,  548 

Rigby,  Alexander,  jun.,  of  Qoosnai^^h,  171 

Rigby,  Alice,  253  note 

Rigby,  Colonel  Creson,  172 

Rigby.  Edward,  171,  338 

Rigby,  George,  172 

Rigby,  Majtir  Joseph,  172 

Rigby,  Nicholas,  171  note 

Rippon,  John,  D.D.,  454  note 

Risley,  Thomas,  M.A.,  408 

Rivington,  57.     Chapel,  863,  870 

Rivington  Pike,  43,  45 

Robie,  Oliver,  149 

Robin  Hood,  procession  of,  35,  40,  48 

Robinson,  John,  155  note,  259 

Robinson,  Major  Edward,  and  the  Dis- 
course of  the  Civil  War,  die,  182,  183, 
186.  191,  195,  200,  206,  222,  226,  227, 
230,  285  (chiefly  in  the  notei) 

Roby,  John,  29  note,  127  note,  216 

Roby,  William,  514,  521-3, 530,  631-2 

Rochdale,  parish  separated  from  that  of 
Whalley,  6.  The  town  becomes  Pro- 
testant and  Puritan,'  26.  Advowson 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
30.  Vicars  under  Elisabeth,  62-3. 
School  founded,  65 
Rochdale,   Nonconformity  in,   872,  411, 

611,613,514,  627-8 
Rochel,  Mr.  (Rothwell,  Edward  f),  528 
Roger,  Abbot  of  Fumess,  28,  80-1 


SAY 

Roger  of  Poictiers,  1-2 

Rogers,  Henry,  332  note^  532 

Rogers,  John,  of  Dedham,  355 

Roote,  Henry,  276,  328,  328,  356 

Rossendale,  6 

Rossendale,  curious  deed  of  settlement  of 

a  chapel  in,  under  Henry  VIII.,  83-4 
Rossendale,  chapel ry  of,  62 
Rosthern,  Capt  Edward,  187 
Rosworm,   Lieut. -Col.  John,  184-6, 188- 

92,  195,  196,  203-4.   212-8,  214,   215 

and  note,  217  note,  228  and  note,  230-1 
Rotheram,  Dr.  Caleb,  421  note,  452  note, 

485,  491-2 
Rothwell,  Edward,  458 
Rothwell,  James,  862-8 
Rothwell,  Richard,  92-4 
Rupert,  Prince,  185,  221-8, 224-6  and  notez 
Rushton.  Jeffrey,  838 
Russell,  a  Protestant  minister  in  the  reign 

of  Mary,  60 
Rutt,  John  Towill,  490,  495,  497 :  in  the 

notes 
Rutter,  Samuel,  218-9 
Rye-Croft,  627 


SACHEVEREL,  Dr.  Henry,  456,  459- 
61 

Sacheverel,  Timothy,  400  note 

Sabbatic  observance  among  the  Puritans, 
71,  81-2,  99,  104-5,  108,  129;  among 
the  ejected  ministers,  366,  893  nate^ 
894 

Salford  Hundred,  formerly  called  Salford- 
shire,  1.  Churches  in,  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  9. 
Rise  of  manufacturing  industry,  11. 
Progress  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
17-8.  A  stronghold  of  Puritanibm 
and  Nonconformity  in  Lancashire,  18, 
61,  158  ff.  Circumstances  favourable 
to  the  Reformation,  26-7 

Salford  Chapel  and  cbapelry,  17, 299  noU, 
806 

Salford,  Congregationalism  in,  523 

Salley,  monks  of,  1 1 

Samlesbury  cbapelry,  62 

Sampson,  Thomas,  39 ;  Dean  of  Christ 
Churoh,  Oxon,  5Q  noie 

Sampson,  William,  180-1  note 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  480 

Sandford,  Benjamin,  491 

Sandford,  Mr.,  of  Harwood,  878 

Sandys,  family  of,  57,  169 

Sandys,  Edwin,  65,  56,  57-9,  60,  78 

Sandys,  William,  67 

Saunders,  Laurence,  88,  40,  41,  48-4 

Saville,  family  of.  167 

Savoy  Conference,  849  and  note 
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8AW 

Sawiy,  John,  298 

Scarisbrick,  family  of,  9, 156 

ScariBbrick,  Jane,  77 

Scarisbrick  licensed  Meeting-house,  411 

Scholecroft  or  Schoulcroft,  James,   263 

note,  266  note 
Soholefield,  Jonathan,  263  note 
Sooles,  Jeremy,  250  (?),  408 
Scott,  Dr.  Cuthbert,   Bishop  of  Chester 

s  (16561559),  47-8,60,  62 
Scott,  James,  609-10,  and  note 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  288 
'Scripture  Mysteries*  not  popular  in  Lan- 
cashire, 35 
Seacouie,  195,  221. 224, 225,  230,  285, 286, 

287,  288  (generally  in  the  notes) 
Seager,  Sager,  or  Segar,  Charles,  864  note, 

506  and  note 
Seaton,  Rachel,  107 
Seaton,  Sir  John,  196,  201 
Seddon,  John,  of  Manchester,  475-6  nottt 

491   492 
Seddon,  John,  of  Warrington,  491,  492-3, 

496,  497,  498  and  note^  500 
Seddon,  Katharine,  222  note 
Seddon,  Ralph,  B.A.,  250 
Seddon,  Robert,  263  note 
Seddon,  Robert,  of  Bolton,  372  note,  448 
Sedgefield,  John,  454 
Sedgefield,  Mr.,  of  Staveley,  389  and  note 
Selden,  John,  237 
Sequestrators,  Committee  of,  280-2 
Shaokerly.  JeflFrey.  333 
Shafto«,  Mr.,  469-70 
Shakerley.  49-50,  64 
Sharp,  Idaac,  605-6 
Shaw,  Henry,  263  note 
Shaw,  Mr.,  of  Thornton.  369 
Shaw,  Peter.  M.A.,  71,  72,  101 
Shaw,  Rol>ert,  263  note 
Sheldon.  Dr.  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  London, 

&c.,  349,  391,  392 
Shepherd.  Wm.,  LL.D.,  535  note 
Sherborne,  Mrs.,  lUl  note 
Sherborne,  Richard,  117,  126 
Sherburne  of  Stony  hurst,  family  of,  167 
Sherburne,   Sir  lUchard,  of  Stonyhurst, 

69,  and  note 
Shuttle  worth  of  Gawtborp,  family  of,  165, 

488. 
Shuttleworth,   Kicholas    and    Oughtred, 

165,  265 
Shuttleworth,  Richard,  165, 174, 175, 198, 

194,  201,  205,  266,  298 
Shuttleworth,  Richard,  junr.,  ]65|  166, 

174,  175,  186,  194,  201 
Shuttleworth,  Richard  (1715),  470 
Shuttleworth,  Wm.,  165 
Sibthorpe,  Dr.,  141 
Siddal  or  Siddall,  family  of,  162,  291 


STA 


SiddaU,  Mr.,  358 

Sidney,  Algernon,  163,  290,  295,  423 

Simpson,  Robt,  D.D.,  509,   515,  516-7, 

530 
'  Sir,'  as  a  clerical  title,  IZAnote,  83, 50,  64 
Slate,  Richard,  629 
Slaves,  last  recorded  sale  of,  in  Lancashire, 

11  note 
Small  Bridge,  Congregational  Church  at, 

528 
Smalley,  Robert,  516  note 
Smallwood,  Thomas,  323 
Smethurst,  'Sir'  Oliver,  13  note 
Smith,  — ,  the  last  prior  of  Whalley  Ab- 
bey, 29 
Smith,  John,  263  note,  266  ^Mte 
Smith,  Joseph,  of  Manchester,  523 
Smith,  'Sir    Lawrence,  13  note 
Smith,  Nicholas,  263  note,  387 
Smith,  Peter,  263  note,  548 
Smith.  Thomas,  263  noU 
Smith,  Timothy,  263  note,  863,  380-1  noU 
Smith,  William,  263  note 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  212-3,  264, 

279,  284,  352,  367,  444  note,  et  al. 
Sorocold,  Thomas,  71 
Southport,  Congregationalism  in,  532 
Southworth,  family  of,  167 
Spear,  Robert,  623 
Speed,  John,  37,  56  note 
Spencer,  Thomas,  625 
Sports  on  Sundays  and  at  church  festi- 
vals. 1-2-8,  34-5,  40,  48,  99,  117-8,  125, 

127,128-9,  131,  144-5,344-5 
Spurstow,  Dr.  William,  251 
St.  Helen's.  361,  411,  450,  505-6 
Staleybndge,  627 
Stamford  and  Warrington,  Earls  of,  160, 

626 
StandiHh  Grammar-school  founded,  98 
Standish,  family  of,  153,  155 
Standish,  Dr.  Henry,  21,  22-4 
Standidh,  Capt.  Miles,  156  note 
Standish,  Mr.,  of  Duxbury,  380 
Standish,  Ralph  (the  common  ancestor), 

155 
Standish,  Ralph,  of  Standish  (1715),  464 
Standish,  Richard,  298 
Standish,  Thos.,  of  Duxbuiy,  155,   174, 

175-6,  187,  191,  194,  265 
Standbh,  Thos.,  junr.,  165, 187, 191 
Stanlaw,  the  Abbot  of,  10 
Stanley,  the   family  of,  8,  14,  23.  81,  64, 

67,    70,    87,    120    note,    153-4,    157. 

SUnleys  of  Bickerstaffe,  378  and  note. 

Stanleys    of   Hooton,    67.     (See    hbo 

'Derby,  Earls  of ') 
Stanley,  Edward,  883 
SUnley,  Dr.  James,  Bishop  of  Ely  and 

Warden  of  Manchester,  216  noU 
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Stanley,  Bishop  of  Man,  41  note,  58 

Stanley,  Lady,  uf  Bickerstaffe,  37S 

Stanley,  Sir  Rowland,  67 

Stanley,  Sir  Thomas,  154  and  note,  178, 
182 

Stanley,  Sir  WilUam,  66,  67-8,  122-3,  126 

Stanley,  William,  833 

Starkey,  James,  263  note 

Starkey,  Mr.  (ejected  from  Grantham), 
878 

Starkie  of  Huntroyd,  family  of,  165 

Starkie,  Colonel,  186,  193, 198,  205 

Starkie,  Mrs.,  149 

Starkie,  Nicholas,  165,  198 

Steel,  Alexander,  530 

Stephen  of  Boulogne,  10 

Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Edward,  403,  434 

Stockport,  Congregational  Church  in,  320 

Stockport  or  Stopford,  Joshua,  lecturer  at 
Manchester  coll.  church,  114,  323,  326, 
327 

Stockton,  Thomas,  446 

Stonyhurst,  69.    College,  69,  289  Tiote 

Stopford,  Mr. ;  see  'Stockport,  Joshua' 

Stafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of, 
150,  174,  177 

Strange,  James,  Lord ;  tee  *  Derby,  James, 
Earl  of ' 

Strange  ways,  James  de,  7 

Stratford,  Dr.  Nicholas  (Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, 1689-1707),  422-4,  427,  430,  433, 
459 

Stretford  chapelry,  17,  63,  299  note,  306 

Stringer,  Mr.,  320 

Strype,  John,  91  note 

Stuart,  Arabella,  120 

Stubbes,  the  Puritan  lawyer  of  indomit- 
able loyalty,  51 

Stubbs,  Samuel,  496 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  29,  30 

Sutcliffe,  Jonathan,  526-7,  528,  530 

Swedenborgians,  542 

Syddall,  Thomas,  461  and  note,  463,  471 

Syddall,  Thomas,  junr.,  461  note,  471, 
480,  482  and  notes,  483 

Syll,  John,  266  note 

Symmonds,  Mr.,  807  and  note 


TORBOCK  of  Torbock,  187 
Tarum  Wakes,  118 
Taylor,  454  note 
Taylor,  HugH,  M.A..  249 
Taylor,  Dr.  John,  271.  853-4  and  note, 

452  note,  489-91,  493-5,  496,501,  504 
Taylor.  Timothy,  240,  320,  321 
Taylor,  Zachary,  ejected  from  Rochdale, 

864,  S70,  »73 
Taylor,  Zachary,  junr.,  378  note 
Taylor,  Zachary,  818-4 


Tenison,   Dr.   Thos.  (aft.  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury),  434,  458 
Tetlow,  Ronald,  453 
Thom,  David,  D.D.,   454,  481  note,  585 

and  notes,  536  note 
Thomas,  Serjeant,  176 
Thomason,  George,  370 
Thompson  (Tompson),  Joseph,  of  Sephton, 

263  note,  848,  376,  879.  398,  410 
Thompson,  Joaiah,  454  note 
Thomson,  Alex.,  M.A.,  403  note 
Thoresby,  Ralph,  410 
Thurland,  castle  of,  2  ;  alienated  by  the 

Tunstalls,  168  ;  held  by  Sir  John  Girl- 

ington  for  Charles  I.,  168,  172 ;  taken 

by  As€>heton,  209;  re-occu^ied  by  Gir- 

lington,  214  ;  again  taken  by  Assheton, 

and  destroyed,  214 
Thurloe,  Secretary,  293  note,  294  note 
Tillotson,  Archbishop,  323  note,  371,  891 

note,  434,  458 
Tilsley,  John,  M.A.,  197,  233,  239,  240, 

241,  253,  260,  263  note,  272,  302,  310, 

316, 818  note,  323, 326,  362  and  note,  370 
Tockholes  Meeting-house,  444-5  and  notes, 

5U9-11  [528 

Todmorden,   Congregational  church    at, 
Tomkins,  Martin,  484 
Toplady,  Aug.  M.,  489  note,  497  note 
Toulmin,  Henry,  450  note,  465  note 
Towers,  George,  of  Whitworth,  508 
Towers,    James,    of    Tockholes    (grand* 

father  of  the  preceding),  509 
Town,  Robert,  378 
Townley,  family  of,  59, 126,  167 
Townley.  Charltfs,  167, 187 
Townley,  Colonel,  479-80 
Townley,  Mary,  167  n/»tt 
Townley,  Richai-d,  of  Townley,  464,  469 
Toxteth,  paik  and  forest  of,  8-9 
Toxteth  Park  Chapel,  135-8,  859-60  and 

note,  411,  523 
Trafford,  family  of,  7,  64  and  note,  147, 

160,  166 
Trafford,  Sir  CecU,  147,  192 
Trafford,  Sir  Edmund,  alchemist,  84-5  note 
Trafford,  Sir  Edmund,  64,  74,  80-1  noU, 

299  note 
Traff.jrd,^  Edmund  de,  7 
Trapper,  Sir  Francis,  167  note 
TraveP,  Father,  87  and  note,  89,  42,  184 
TraviH,  George  (1603),  87  note,  134 
Travi»,  George  (1697),  37-8  note,  444 
Travis,  Mrs.,  37-S  note,  444 
Travis  Seth,  87  note 
Travis,  Thomas  (1697),  37-8  note,  444 
Travis,  Thomas  (1846),  37-8  note 
Treraouille,  Charlotte  de  la,  Countess  of 

Derby,  86  note,  217-8,  287,  289  and 

note,  877 
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Tremouille,  Claudo,  Duke  of,  217 

Tunstall,  family  of,  26,' 168 

TuD8tall,  Biahop,  25 

Turner,  John,  454 

Tyldealey,  family  of,  153,  154-5 

Tyldesley,  Edward,  of  the  Lodge,  464,  469 

Tyldesley,  Sir  Thomas,  154-5,  172,  187, 

190,  201,  206,  209,  227,  269-70,  283, 

285,  288,  839 


TTNDERHILL  Meeting  House,  411 
U     UnitariAQiBm,  320-1,  492,  496,  502- 

4,542 
Up- Holland,  160 ;  priory  of,  11 


VALENTINE,  Joseph,  491 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  junr.,  176-7,  212 
Vaughan,  Henry,  248-9 
Yaughan,  Dr.  Kiohard,  Bishop  of  Chester 

(1597-1604),  123 
Vaughan,  Robert,  D.D.,  532 
Vaux,  Lawrence,  48,  64,  282 
Venables,  Captain,  186,  194 
Vicars,  John,  204,  223  and  note 


WADDINQTON,  Geo.  Q..  506  note 
Waddington,  John,  445 
Wakefield,  Gilbert,  494,  498-9 
Waldegrave,  Thomas,  510  and  note 
Walker,  Dr.,  98  note 
Walker,  Dr.  George,  491-2  and  note,  498-9, 

500,  529 
Walker,  John,  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy 

referred  to,  236,  245  note,  255  notes,  278, 

293,  807,  846  note,  372 
Walker,  John,  of  Horwich,  363 
Walker,  John,  of  Newton,  299  note,  370 
Walker,  Mr.,  serves  against  the  rebels  in 

1715,  449,  471 
Walker,  Richard,  263  note 
Walker,  Wm.,  of  Newton  Heath,  263  note 
Walker,   Wm.,   Chaplain   of  Manchester 

College,  236,  282,  299,  338  (?) 
Walker,  Win.  Manning,  529 
Walmesley,  318,  453 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  95 
Walton,  Dr.   Brian,  Bishop  of  Chester, 

(1660-1661),  850 
Walton,  James,  of  Horwich,  370 
Walton,  John,  64  and  note 
Walton,  of  Cartmell,  464 
Ward,  Dr.  John,  494  note 
Ward,  Wm.,  203  note 
Wardlaw,  Gilbert,  532 
Warhurst,  Caleb,  519 
Wairington  (Walintune)  Hundred,  1 


Warrington,  2 ;  fortified  by  the  Royalists, 
172,  195  ;  attacked  by  the  Parliament- 
arians,   204 ;     taken,     207 ;    defences 
strengthened,  214 
Warrington,   under  Edward  III.,  7 ;  its 
church,  ibid;  deanery  of  Warrington, 
ibid. 
Warrington  Grammar-school  founded,  18 
Warrington,  Nonconformity  in,  376,  379, 
451,  511,  530.    Warrington  Academy, 
489,  491-500 
Watson,  Thomas,  MJL.,  282 
Watts,  Isaac,  D.D.,  486 
Welch,  Henry,  263  note,  364,  880,  410 
Welsh  Nonconformists  in  Lancaal^e,  539- 

41 
Wesley,  John,  107  note,  476  and  noU,  489, 

511-2,  517  note 
West,  Wm.,  298 

West    Derby    Hundred,    severed   from 
Cheshire,  1.    Its  churches  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  9-10 
Westby,  a  Papist,  65 
Westbv,  of  Mowbrick,  family  o^  168 
Westby,  Mr.,  197 
Western,  Thomas,  Fellow  of  Manchester 

College,  366 
Westminster    Assembly,   209-11,   237-9; 
its  fihrastian   constitution,    210,   237; 
Directory  of  Worship,  252-3 
Whalley  Abbey  erected,  10.    Opposed  by 
the  monks  of  Salley,  11.     Sale  of  slaves 
by  the  abbott,  11  wtte.    His  retinue,  15. 
Coucher  book,  14, 15,  43  note.    Fate  of 
the  last  abbot  and  monks.  29-30.    Dis- 
posal of  the  lands  and  the  patronage,  30-1 
Whalley,    ancient    church    of,    9.      Its 
rectors  or  deans,   married    priests,   9 
note,  167.     Vicars  under  Elizabeth,  6^, 
63.     Rushbearing  at  Whalley,  117  note 
Whalley  Hermitage  for  recluse  women,  3 
Whalley  Abbey  and  Church  occupied  by 

Royalists,  205.     Fight  there,  Und 
Wharton,  Philip,  fourth  Baron,  161, 178-9 
Whatton,  146-7  note 

Whitaker,  Thomas  Dunham,  L.L.D.,   3 
note,  10,  15  note,  29,  62  note,  96,  111-2, 
115,  117  note 
Whitaker,  WiUiam,  95 
White,  John,  176-7 
White,  Mr.,  of  Melling,  387 
Whitefield,  George,  489,  517  note 
Whitehead,  Thomas,  263  note,  266  note, 

387,  411 
Whiteley,  Thomas,  511 
Whitelock,  Bulstrode,  237,  238 
Whitford,  Mr.,  517  note 
Whitgift,  Archbishop,  60,  78  note,  80  and 
note,  84  note,  88  note,  90  and  %ote,  9h 
92,  119 
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Whittaker,  Mr.,  442 

Whittal,  family  of,  164,  498  note 

Whittal,  Ralph,  164 

Whittingham,  Dean,  78 

Whitworth,  608-9 

Wigan  under  Edward  III.,  7-8 

Wigan,  the  'parson*  of,  7,  13,  63,  99 

Wigan,  an  old  parliamentary  borough,  9 

Wigan  fortified,  172.     Head-quarters  of 

Royalists,   194.     Attacked  by  Parlia- 
mentarians, 202-4.    Taken,  plundered, 

and  dismantled,  194,  205.     Plundered 

by  the  Scotch,  268 
Wigan  Lane,  battle  of,  155,  172,  286 
Wigan,  Vonoonformity  in,  379,  511,  521, 

529-30 
Wigan,  John,  291,  817-8,  321 
Wigginton,  Giles,  78  note 
Wild,  Dr.  Robert,  401  and  note 
Wilkins,  Dr.   Ji.hn,  Bishop  of  Chester 

(1668-1672),  357,  360,  362,  406  note, 

408  note,  424 
Willan,  Brian,  263  note 
William  III.,  430-3,  484-5 
WiUiams,  Sir  John  Biukerton,  160-1  note 
Williams,  Roger,  139 
Williamson,  Mayor  of  Manchester,  146-7 

note 
Williamson,  Thomas,  64,  72,  101 
Willoughby  of  Horwich,  famUy  of,  493 

note 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  Lords,  362,  379 

note,  493  note 
Wills,  General  Charles,  449,  461-2  note, 

465-8  and  note 
Wilson,  Joshua,  359, 391-2,  410,  471,  528, 

548  ;  chiefly  in  the  notet 
Wilson,  Walter,  412-8, 420, 421,  451, 619  ; 

chiefly  in  the  notes 
Wilton,  Earl  of,  160 
Winder,  Henry,  D.D.,  452  and  note 
Winnington  Bridge,  battle  at,  327 
Winstanley  (afterwards  Angier),  Ellen,  355 
Wintoun,  George,  Earl  of,  467-9 
Winwick,  rectory  of,  13,  63,  99,  et  al; 

Grammar-school,  135 
Winwick,  fight  at  269 
Witchcraft,  former  prevalence  of  a  belief 

in,  in  Lancashire,  18-9,  88-4 
Wollen,  Mr.,  316-6  note 


TOU 


Wood,  Anthony,  32, 98  note,  139  and  note, 

218,  296,  298  note,  876  and  noU,  382, 

383  and  note,  401  note 
Wood  or  Woods,  James,  of  Ashton-in- 

Makerfield,  263  noU,  374,  448 
Woods,  James,  the    son,   ejected    from 

Chowbent,  374,  448  9 
Woods,  James,  the  grandson,  minister  at 

Chowbent,  448-50,  465-7,  471 
Woods,  James,  the  great-grandson,  also  of 

Chowbent,  491 
Woolley,  Dr.,  346-7  and  note,  367-8 
Woolmer,  Edward,  263  note 
Wurrall,  James,  263  note 
Worsley,  family  of,  162,  291,  296,  493 
Wnrsley,  Charles,  of  Piatt,  162 
Worsley,  Lieut-Gen.  Charles,  162,  290-5, 

298  9,  324 
Worsley,  Elias,  Lord  of,  162 
Worsley,  John  Carill,  493 
Worsley,  Mrs.  Carill,  294  note 
Worsley,  Mrs.,  859 
Worsley,  Ralph,  162,  291-2,  296,  368 
WorHley,  Ralph,  junr.,  295,  359,  442 
Worsley,  Ralph,  B.A.,  249 
Worsley,  Robert,  of  the  Booths,  74 
Worsley,  Samuel,  312  note 
Worthington  of  Blainsoow,  family  of,  66 
Worthington,  Thomas,  67 
Worthington,  John,  B.A.,  260 
Wraith,  James,  517  and  note 
Wright,  John,  M.A,  263  note;  ejected, 

364,  374  and  no<«,  411 
Wright,  Dr.  Samuel,  874  note 
Wroe,  Dr.  Richard,  423,  424,  427,  430, 

431,  433  and  noU,  459,  472-3 
Wymond  Houses,  411 
Wynn,  Sir  Riohaid,  Bart.,  174,  296 


YATES,  Abel,  419 
Yates,  John,  499 
Tates,  Robert,  262  note,  364,  374,  376-6, 

378  and  note,  405,  418 
Tates,  Samuel,  376,  418 
Yates,  William,  184  note 
York,  Rowland,  68 
Yorkshire  (Euridcscire),  its  extent  at  the 

time  of  the  Conquest,  1 
Younge,  Dr.  Thomas,  261 
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